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Amidst  the  various  calamities  in  which  the  wars  of  the 
French  revolution  had  involved  the  continental  states  of  Eu- 
rope, it  was  the  happiness  of  this  country,  surrounded  by  her 
guardian  ocean,  and  defended  by  the  prowess  of  her  invinci- 
ble navy,  to  escape  all  the  heart-rending  scenes  of  actual  war, 
and  to  feel  its  influence  chiefly  or  alone  in  her  trade,  and 
finance. 

On  the  opening  of  the  parliamentary  session  of  1798-9,  on 
the  20th  of  November,  the  benches  formerly  occupied  by  the 
minority  appeared  still  deserted  ;  but  as  little  could  be  effected^ 
at  the  full  flood  of  ministerial  power  and  influence,  either  by 
their  counsel,  or  their  opposition,  the  absence  of  these  states- 
men was  the  less  to  be  regretted. 

The  speech  from  the  throne,  spoke  with  just  exultation  of 
the  late  splendid  triumphs  of  our  navy,  under  Lord  Nelson, 
"  which  had  turned  an  extravagant  enterprise  to  the  confusion 
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of  its  authors,  and  afforded  an  opening  which  might  lead  to 
the  general  deliverance  of  Europe.  The  magnanimity  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  and  the  vigour  of  the  Ottoman  Porte, 
had  shewn  that  these  powers  were  impressed  with  a  just  sense 
of  the  present  crisis,  and  their  example  would  be  an  encou- 
ragement to  other  states,  to  adopt  that  spirited  line  of  conduct 
which  alone  was  consistent  with  security  and  honour.  At 
home,  our  preparations,  and  the  zeal  of  all  ranks  of  people, 
had  deterred  the  enemy  from  attempting  an  invasion  of  our 
coasts  ;  and  in  Ireland,  the  rebellion  had  been  repressed^  while 
the  views  of  ill-minded  people,  who  had  planned  the  subver- 
sion of  our  constitution,  had  been  fully  detected  and  exposed. 
Under  the  pressure  of  protracted  warfare,  it  was  a  great  satis- 
faction to  observe  that  the  produce  of  the  public  revenue  had 
been  fully  adequate  to  the  increase  of  our  public  expenditure  : 
the  national  credit  had  been  improved,  and  commerce  had 
flourished  in  a  degree  unknown."  "  Our  situation,"  said  his 
majesty  in  conclusion,  "  renders  the  continuance  of  heavy 
expenses  indispensable,  but  the  state  of  our  resources,  and 
the  public  spirit,  will  furnish  the  necessary  supplies  without 
essential  inconvenience  to  the  people,  and  with  as  little  addi- 
tion as  possible  to  the  burthens  of  the  state.  We  have  sur- 
mounted great  difficulties  ;  our  perseverance  (in  a  just  cause) 
has  been  rewarded  with  success  ;  and  our  situation  in  a 
period  of  danger,  compared  with  that  of  other  countries., 
proves  that  the  security  of  the  British  nation  depends,  under 
providence,  on  its  own  constancy  and  vigour." 

The  address  moved  in  the  lords  by  the  Earl  of  Darnley, 
and  seconded  bv  Lord  Craven,  was  animadverted  upon  by  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  who  exhorted  the  ministers  of  the 
crown  "  to  draw  from  these  victories,  so  justly  celebrated, 
the  advantages  they  were  calculated  to  secure,  and  to  make 
them  the  means  of  obtaining  that  most  desirable  of  all  objects, 
a  safe  and  honourable  peace.  Instead  of  this,  the  continuance 
of  war  was  announced,  and  our  new  alliances  exulted  in. 
But  could  we  place  any  reliance  on  such  a  league  as  that  which 
now  subsisted  with  Russia  and  the  Porte  ?  Was  it  upon 
such  allies  that  we  could  depend  for  a  vigorous  co-operation  ? 
It  would  be  wise  to  lay  aside  all  idle  plans  of  conquest  ;  a 
spirit  of  moderation  and  disinterestedness  should  govern  our 
conduct  ;  the  true  dignity  of  the  nation  would  be  consulted  in 
making  such  concessions  as  were  necessary  for  the  restoration 
of  the  general  tranquillity,  at  the  moment  of  gratulation  and 
victory." 

Lord  Holland  observed,  "  that  if  the  consequence  of  the 
victories  we  had  gained  were  to  be  a  revival  of  the  horrors  oi 
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war,  England  had  little  cause  to  rejoice.  The  speech  from 
the  throne  held  forth  the  probable  success  of  a  powerful  con- 
federacy against  France.  We  had  heard  such  language  be- 
fore ;  but  we  had  only  seen  devastations  extended  over  the 
surface  of  the  globe,  with  less  and  less  prospect  of  procuring 
tranquillity.  He  felt  the  difficulty  of  succeeding  in  the  hour 
of  victory,  to  moderate  desire.  He  knew  that  it  was  an  un- 
welcome task  to  address  their  lordships  on  the  subject  of 
peace  ;  but  a  sense  of  public  duty  influenced  his  conduct,  and 
he  perfectly  coincided  in  opinion  with  his  noble  friend,  that  the 
greatest  victories  were  useless,  unless  employed  to  obtain  the 
legitimate  end  of  war.'9 

Lord  Mulgrave  was  surprised,  that  any  Englishman  should 
think  this  was  a  moment  for  proposing  peace.  Occupying  a 
proud  station,  we  ought  not  to  forget  our  superiority,  by  re- 
newing negociations  which  presented  no  prospect  of  honoura- 
ble termination.  Britain  stood  high  among  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope j  she  ought  to  invite  them  to  combine  under  her  auspices, 
to  resort  to  her  banner  for  protection,  and  to  confide  in  her 
efforts  for  security. 

Lord  Grenville  expressed  much  satisfaction  in  supporting 
the  sentiments  of  the  last  noble  speaker.  "  The  powers  of 
the  continent"  his  lordship  said,  u  were  now  willing  to  adopt 
a  line  of  conduct  suited  to  their  interests  ;  and  was  this  a 
moment  for  England  to  shew  that  she  was  actuated  by  little 
selfish  politics  ?  Instead  of  accelerating  the  fate  of  Europe, 
and  abandoning  the  victims  of  French  domination  to  their 
misery,  it  ought  to  be  the  business  of  Great  Britain  to  ani- 
mate their  efforts,  and  contribute  to  their  deliverance.  It 
was  the  duty  of  ministers  to  promulgate  this  glorious  purpose, 
to  conciliate  differences,  to  allay  jealousies,  and  not,  by  reviv- 
ing them,  to  prevent  that  co-operation  which  was  necessary  to 
the  general  safety,  and  so  intimately  connected  with  the  true 
interests  of  the  country."  The  question  upon  the  address  was 
then  put  and  carried  in  the  lords,  as  it  had  already  been  car- 
ried in  the  commons,  without  a  division. 

On  the  11th  of  December,  Mr.  Tierney  moved  in  the  house 
of  commons, 

"  That  it  is  the  duty  of  his  majesty's  ministers  to  advise  him  not  to 
enter  into  any  alliance  with  foreign  powers,  that ,  may  hinder  his  ma- 
jesty from  negociating  a  peace  with  France,  whenever  she  may  be  dis- 
posed to  enter  upon  a  fair  and  equitable  negociation." 

This  motion,  which  was  supported  by  Mr.  Jekyll,  and  re- 
sisted by  Mr.  Canning  and  Sir  James  Murray  Pulteney,  was 
rejected  without  a  division. 
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The  bill  for  the  renewal  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension 
Act,  was  the  next  measure  of  importance  that  came  under 
discussion  ;  and  on  the  second  reading  of  this  bill,  which 
took  place  on  the  21st  of  December,  Mr.  Courtney  remarked, 
"  that  the  Habeas  Corpus  act  was  the  statute  upon  which  the 
personal  liberty  of  every  Englishman  depended.  To  the  ope- 
ration of  that  law,  so  justly  the  subject  of  universal  panegyric, 
was  solely  owing  to  the  paramount  security  possessed  by  the 
natives  of  this  island  above  all  other  nations.  There  were  at 
this  moment  above  seventy  persons  confined  in  consequence  of 
the  suspension  of  this  act.  Had  there  not  been  time  to  bring 
the  principal  part  of  them  to  a  trial  ?  If  guilty,  why  was  not 
this  done  ?  Their  trial  and  conviction  would  be  the  best 
reason  for  continuing  to  intrust  such  power  to  the  executive 
government.  The  people  confined  under  this  suspension  had 
been  treated  with  unprecedented  rigour  and  inhumanity.  De- 
sirous of  obtaining  some  information  upon  the  subject,  he  had 
procured  an  order  to  visit  one  of  these  state  prisons,  situated 
in  Coldbath-Fields,  and  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Bastile.  The  prisoners  he  found  were  locked  up  in  damp  and 
dismal  cells,  without  fire,  without  candle — and  the  only  open- 
ing for  the  admission  of  light,  let  in,  at  the  same  time,  the 
cold  and  the  rain.  He  had  talked  with  many  of  the  prisoners ; 
among  the  rest  with  Colonel  Despard,  an  officer  who  had 
been  many  years  employed  in  the  service  of  his  country. 
Though  lately  removed  to  a  different  part  of  the  prison,  he 
had  been  long  confined  in  the  way  now  stated  ;  and  even  his 
wife  was  never  permitted  to  see  him,  but  through  an  iron 
grate,  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time.*     He  appealed  to  the  house 


*  In  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  bill  for  the  renewed  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  Mr.  Courtney  produced  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Despard, 
which  was  as  follows:— 

"  Some  mention  having  been  made  in  the  newspaper  reports  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  relative  to  the  treatment  of  Colonel  Despard,  in 
the  new  prison,  I  think  it  necessary  to  state,  that  he  was  confined  near 
seven  months  in  a  damp  cell,  not  seven  feet  square,  without  fire  or  can- 
dle, chair,  table,  knife,  fork,  a  glazed  window,  or  even  a  book.  I  made 
several  applications  in  person  to  Mr.  Wickham,  and  by  letter  to  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  all  to  no  purpose.  The  20th  of  last  month  he  was 
removed  into  a  room  with  a  fire,  but  not  till  his  feet  were  ulcerated  by 
a  frost.  For  the  truth  of  this  statement  I  appeal  to  the  honourable  Mr. 
Lawless,  and  John  Reeves,  Esq.  who  visited  him  in  prison,  and  at  Whose 
intercession  he  was  removed.  The  gaoler  will  bear  witness  that  he 
never  made  any  complaint  of  his  treatment,  however  severe  it  was. 
This  statement  of  facts  is  without  the  knowledge  of  the  colonel,  who 
has  served  his  majesty  many  years,  and  all  his  family  are  now  in  the 
army. 

(Signed)  «  CATHARINE  DESPARD." 

Berkley- Square,  December,  1798, 
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whether  such  rigour  ought  to  be  practised,  even  to  felons, 
and  much  less  in  relation  to  men  who  were  deprived  of  the 
benefit  of  a  trial ;  and  who  might,  if  tried,  very  possibly  be 
able  to  prove  their  innocence.  In  the  French  bastile,  pri- 
soners had  been  treated  much  better  than  in  this." 

Mr.  Secretary  Dundas  said  the  question  before  the  house 
was,  whether  the  bill  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus  act  should 
be  read  a  second  time,  or  not,  and  that  the  observations  of  the 
honourable  gentleman  had  no  earthly  connection  with  that 
question.  They  related  merely  to  the  good  or  bad  conduct  of 
a  gaol,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  power  delegated  by 
the  legislature  to  the  executive  government.  The  manage- 
ment of  gaols  was  under  the  care  of  sheriffs  and  magistrates ; 
and  to  them  the  honourable  gentleman,  if  induced  by  sym- 
pathy to  deplore  the  sufferings  of  the  seditious,  should  have 
made  his  complaint. 

Mr.  Tierney  insisted  that  the  observations  of  the  honoura- 
ble gentleman  were  perfectly  relevant  to  the  question.  What- 
ever pretext  of  danger  had  induced  the  house  to  consent  to 
the  original  suspension,  it  no  longer  existed.  There  was  now 
no  appearance  of  invasion,  no  appearance  even  of  disaffec- 
tion ;  and  when,  under  the  suspension  contended  for,  a  gen- 
tleman suspected  of  treason  was  treated  as  a  felon  convicted 
of  crimes,  it  was  a  strong  reason  why  a  power  so  liable  to 
abuse,  and  in  fact  so  flagrantly  abused,  should  be  discontinued, 
unless  better  grounds  than  the  house  had  yet  heard  were  offer- 
ed for  its  renewal. 

Sir  Francis  Burden  corroborated  the  assertions  of  Mr. 
Tierney. 

Mr.  Wilbe'rforce  on  the  other  hand  contended,  that  nothing 
could  be  more  satisfactory  than  the  accounts  he  had  heard  of 
the  situation  and  health  of  the  prisoners.  Many  of  the  regu- 
lations which  prevailed  in  this  prison  were  recommended  by  the 
excellent  Howard.  Those  who  believed  the  country  to  be  in 
danger  ought  not  to  relax  their  efforts,  or  deprive  the  execu- 
tive power  of  the  means  of  providing  for  its  security.  Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten,  that  men  who  expose  themselves  to  sus- 
picion must  often  incur  the  disadvantages  of  guilt. 

Mr.  Pitt  asked  if  this  was  a  time  to  slumber,  when  there 
existed  men  who  were  hourly  planning  our  destruction  ?  men 
who  never  waked  nor  slept,  nor  walked  abroad,  without  holding 
up  to  our  view,  as  it  were,  a  dagger  streaming  with  blood  I 
Ought  we  then  to  cast  aside  that  shield  which  alone  enabled 
us  to  defy  its  point. 

The  question  was  then  put  and  carried,  and  the  bill,  which 
subsequently  passed  through  its  respective  stages  in  both  houses 
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of  parliament,    enacted,   that  the   suspension  should  continue 
till  the  21st  of  May,  1799. 

During  the  present  session,  one  of  the  most  important  sub- 
jects of  finance  that  ever  engaged  the  attention  of  parliament, 
was  brought  under  consideration.  The  large  and  continually 
increasing  expense  of  the  war  had  induced  the  minister,  in  the 
course  of  the  last  session  of  parliament,  to  bring  forward  for  the 
sanction  of  the  house,  "  a  new  and  solid  system  of  finance  j"the 
principle  of  which  was  to  raise  within  the  year  a  large  proportion 
of  the  necessary  supplies,  which,  aided  by  the  operation  of  the 
sinking  fund,  should  prevent  any  material  addition  being  made 
to  the  public  debt.  The  tax  proposed  for  this  purpose,  called 
the  triple  assessment  tax,  was,  however,  found  so  inadequate 
to  the  purpose  proposed,  that  the  minister  determined  to  aban- 
don that  unequal  and  oppressive  impost,  and  to  substitute  in 
its  stead  a  tax  on  income. 

Accordingly,  on  Monday  the  3d  of  December,  the  house  hav- 
ing formed  itself  into  a  committee,  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer rose  and  said,  that  before  he  proceeded  to  open  to  the 
committee  the  very  important  subject  to  which  their  attention 
would  in  the  course  of  the  evening  be  directed,  it  would  be 
proper  to  state,  that  the  supplies  which  would  be  necessary 
for  the  service  of  the  present  year,  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
thirty-one  millions,  towards  which  the  usual  ways  and  means 
would  produce  six  millions  one  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
It  remained  then  to  be  considered  in  what  way  the  deficiency 
should  be  raised.  And  here  two  leading  principles  occurred 
for  the  guidance  of  the  house — either  to  raise  the  whole  by 
loan  upon  the  old  funding  system,  or  to  raise  a  considerable 
part  of  the  supplies  within  the  year,  upon  the  principle  adopt- 
ed in  the  last  session  of  parliament. 

Mr.  Pitt  then  proceeded  to  state  his  new  plan  of  finance, 
which  was  a  tax  on  income.  The  commissioners,  who  should 
be  invested  with  the  power  of  determining  upon  the  rate  of 
every  one's  income,  should  be  persons  of  respectable  situa- 
tions in  life,  removed  from  any  suspicion  of  partiality  ;  men 
of  integrity  and  independence.  And  in  case  the  party  was 
dissatisfied  with  the  decision  of  these  commissioners,  another 
body  of  commissioners  should  be  formed,  to  whom  an  appeal 
might  be  carried.  The  next  point  for  consideration  was  the 
mode  of  contribution  that  should  be  adopted.  Under  this 
head  it  was  his  intention  to  propose,  that  no  income  under 
sixty  pounds  a  year  should  be  called  upon  to  contribute,  and 
that  the  scale  of  modification,  up  to  two  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  as  in  the  assessed  taxes,  should  be  introduced  with  res- 
trictions.    The  quota  which  should  then  be  called  for  should 
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amount  to  a  full  tenth  of  the  contributor's  income.     The  re- 
turns to  be  made  by  the  person  assessed,  subject  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  a  surveyor,  who  should  lay  before  the  commissioners 
such  ground  of  doubt  as  might  occur  to  him    on  the  fairness 
ot  the  rate  at  which  a  party  might  have  assessed  himself.  The 
party  however  should  not  be  compelled  to  answer ;  his  books 
should  not  be  called  for,  nor  his  confidential  clerks  or  agents 
examined  ;  but  if  he  declined   to   submit    to   the    investiga- 
tion of    his  books,  and  the    examination   of    his    clerks,   it 
should  be   competent  for  the  commissioners  to    fix  the   as- 
sessment,  and   their    decision   should  be   final.     As   to   the 
exemptions    or  deductions,  perhaps    those   who  had  families 
might  in  certain  cases  be  fair  objects  of  allowance,  while  those 
who  had  no  families  might  with  equal  justice  be  called   upon 
to  contribute  in  an  increased  proportion.     In  forming  a  rough 
estimate  of  the  product  of  the  proposed  tax,  he  should  state, 
on   the    authority    of   the   board   of    agriculture,  that  forty 
millions    of   acres  of  land    were  at    present    in    cultivation 
in  this  kingdom,  the  average  rent  of  which  he  should  estimate 
at  twelve  shillings  and  sixpence  an  acre,    which  would   give 
twenty-five  millions  a  year.     In  this,  as  in  every  other  deno- 
mination   of  property,   he  should  propose    that   every    thing 
under  sixty  pounds  a  year  should  be  exempt,  and  that  mo- 
difications up  to  two  hundred  pounds  a  year  should  be  admit- 
ted, for  which  he  had  in  his  calculation  made  a  deduction  of 
one-fifth.  The  sums  to  which  the  tax   of  ten  per  cent,  would 
apply  would  then  stand  thus  :— 

The  land  rental,  after  deducting  one-fifth,  he  estimates  at    /.  20,000,000 
The  tenant's  rental  of  land,  deducting  two-thirds  of  the 
rack  rent,  he  took  at  -         -         -        -        -        -        6,000,000 

The  amount  of  tythes,  deducting  one-fifth         -  4,000,000 

The  produce  of  mines,  canal  navigations,   &c.  deducting 
one-fifth  _________        3,000,000 

The  rental  of  houses,  deducting  one-fifth  -  5,000,000 

The  profits  of  professions  _____        2,000,000 

The  rental  of  Scotland,  taking  at  one-eighth  that  of  Eng- 
land -  -  -        -     ■    -        -        -        -        -        5,000,000 

The  income  of  persons  resident  in  Great  Britain,  drawn 

from  possessions  beyond  the  seas         -  -  5,000,000 

The  amount  of  annuities  from  the  public  funds,  after  deduct- 
ing one-fifth  -        -        -        -     '   -        -        -        -         12,000,000 

The  profits  of  the  capital  employed  in  our  foreign  com- 
merce '  -  -  -  -  .  12,000,000 

The  profits  on  the  capital  employed  in  our  domestic  trade, 
and  the  profits  of  skill  and  industry  -        -        -        28,000,000 

/.  102,000,000 

Upon  this  amount  a  tax  oi  ten  per  cent,  wouldproduce  ten 
millions  a  year,  and  this  was  the  sum  he   calculated   to  result 
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from  the  measure.  The  house  would  recollect  that  the  assess- 
ed taxes  were  assigned  to    the   payment   of  that   part    of  the 
sum  raised  for  the  service  of  last  year,  which  was   not  made  a 
permanent  debt,   and  of  course   this  new   tax    upon   income 
would  be  substituted  in  the  room  of  those  assessed  taxes,  and 
would  be  made  applicable  to  the  same  purpose.     He    trusted 
that  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  him  to  go  into  any  detail  of 
argument  to  convince  the  committee  of  the  advantages  of  the 
mode  adopted  last  session   for    raising  a  considerable  part  of 
the  supplies  within  the  year.     "  If,"  said  Mr.  Pitt  in  conclu- 
sion, "  we  had  proved,  that  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  year  of  the 
war,  unsubdued  by  all  the    exertions   and   sacrifices  we  have 
made,  our  commerce  is  flourishing  beyond  the  example  of  any 
year  even  of  peace  ;   if  our  revenues    are    undiminished  ;  if 
new  means  of  vigour  are   daily  presenting  themselves  to   our 
grasp ;  if  our  efforts  have  been  crowned  with  the  most  perfect 
success;  if  the  public  sentiment  be    firm,  and    united    in  the 
justice  of  the  cause  in  which  we  are  embarked  j  if  every  mo- 
tive to  exertion  continue  the  same,  and   every  effort  we  have 
made  in  the  cause  be  a  source  only  of  exultation  and  pride  to 
the  heart  ;  if  by  the  efficacy  of  these  efforts  we  have  now  the 
expectation   of  accomplishing    the   great  object  of  all  our  sa- 
crifices, and  of  all  our  labours  ;  if  despondency  be  dissipated 
at  home  and  confidence  created  abroad,  shall    we    not    perse- 
vere in  a  course  so  fairly  calculated  to  bring   us    to    a   happy 
issue  ?" 

Mr.  Tierney  agreed  with  the  right  honourable  the  chancel- 
lor of  the  exchequer,  that  the  discussion  of  the  house  on  the 
question  that  now  engaged  their  attention  was  not  only  inte- 
resting to  England,  but  also  to  all  Europe  ;  by  this  bold  mea- 
sure a  tenth  part  of  the  property  of  England  was  put  in  requi- 
sition— -a  measure  which  the  French  had  followed  in  their  ca- 
reer of  revolutionary  rapine,  and  which  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  first  condemned,  and  then  imitated ;  and  as  a  pre- 
lude to  the  project,  a  general  disclosure  of  property  must  take 
place.     Could   the   man  who    now    declaimed  so    eloquently 
against  the  accumulation  of  debt,  be  the  same  person,  who  in 
the  short  space  of  five  years,  had  added  so  enormously  to  the 
debt  of  the  public  ?  Did  the  minister  mean  to  say  that  a  life  in- 
come, and  an  income  arising  from  a  disposable  capital,   were 
in  fairness  liable  to  the  same  impositions  ?     The  scale  of  tax- 
ation was  also  manifestly   inadequate  and  unjust.     If  it  were 
right  that  the  scale  should  rise  from  sixty  pounds  to  two  hun- 
dred pounds   per  annum,  why  should   it  not  continue  to  rise 
from  two  hundred  upwards?     The  man  of  two  hundred  per 
annum  would  be  deprived  of  a  part  of  the  comforts  he  possess- 
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ed,  while  the  man  of  twenty  thousand  per  annum  would 
still  riot  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  his  luxuries.  To  seize  the 
tenth  of  a  man's  income  was  like  taking  away  the  tenth  of  his 
stature.  The  overgrown  in  riches  or  in  stature  would  not  be 
hurt,  but  it  would  reduce  those  who  were  already  diminutive 
to  pigmies. 

On  the  14th  of  December,  Mr.  Pitt  moved  that  the  report 
on  the  income  tax  be  now  taken  into  further  consideration  ;  on 
which  occasion  Sir  Francis  Baring  made  some  very  impor- 
tant observations  upon  the  commercial  clauses  of  the  bill,  the 
justice  of  which  time  and  experience  sufficiently  evinced.  He 
affirmed,  that  under  the  veil  of  secrecy,  which  covered  the  com- 
mercial returns,  the  bill  would  be  evaded  and  frauds  commit- 
ted, beyond  any  thing  it  was  possible  to  conceive.  But  sup- 
posing the  bill  carried  into  effect,  it  was  a  tax  upon  industry 
and  upon  enterprise. 

Mr.  William  Smith  declared  his  decided  approbation  of 
the  principle  of  raising  the  supplies  within  the  year,  which 
could  alone  preserve  the  public  finances  from  impending  ruin. 
But  the  provisions  of  this  bill  he  deemed  in  the  highest  de- 
gree exceptionable.  Where,  or  on  what  grounds  of  political 
economy,  he  enquired,  had  it  been  asserted  in  word,  or 
imagined  in  thought,  or  by  what  criterion  could  it  be  adjudged 
fair  and  honest,  to  tax,  in  an  equal  degree,  industry  and  indo- 
lence I  A  stock-holder  who  received  five  hundred  pounds  per 
annum  from  his  capital  in  the  funds,  and  a  shop-keeper  of 
small  property,  who  by  active  exertions  made  the  same  sum 
in  his  business,  were  similarly  rated  !  Even  in  the  funds,  pro- 
prietors of  the  long  annuities,  of  perpetual  annuities,  and  of 
the  exchequer  annuities,  which  expire  in  five  years,  were,  by 
this  sweeping  and  indiscriminate  mode  of  taxation,  placed 
precisely  upon  a  level. 

Sir  William  Pulteney  said,  while  the  Habeas  Corpus  act 
was  suspended,  we  had  no  security  for  our  personal  liberty, 
and  if  the  present  bill  passed,  such  were  the  inquisitorial 
powers  vested  in  the  commissioners,  that  we  had  no  security 
for  our  property.  It  was  hostile  in  its  very  nature  to  the  ra» 
dical  principles  of  freedom,  and  made  a  most  dangerous  attack 
upon  the  vitals  of  our  constitution. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  in  reply,  said,  it  was  a 
satisfaction  to  him  to  find  that  the  propriety  of  raising  a  cer- 
tain part  of  the  supplies  within  the  year  had  in  general  been 
conceded.  If  it  were  necessary  for  the  efforts  which  we  were 
called  upon  to  make,  if  it  were  essential  to  the  firm  establish- 
ment of  public  credit,  and  to  the  future  prosperity  qf  the  em- 
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pire,  to  obtain  that  supply  which  was  requisite  for  the  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  contest  ;  it  was  evident  that  it  must  be 
obtained  by  a  sudden  tax  immediately  productive.  An 
honourable  gentleman  had  said,  that  if  two  persons  had  each 
five  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  one  of  whom  derived  his  in- 
come from  land,  and  the  other  from  industry,  they  ought  not 
both  to  be  taxed  equally  at  fifty  pounds  :  but  to  complain  of 
this  inequality  was  to  complain  of  the  distribution  of  property  ; 
it  was  complaining  of  the  constitution  of  society.  To  attempt 
to  remedy  it  would  be  to  follow  the  example  of  that  daring 
rabble  of  legislators  in  another  country,  from  whom  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman  borrowed  some  of  his  political  principles, 
and  which,  though  he  now  reprobated,  he  still  seemed  inclined 
to  follow.  Mr.  Pitt  concluded  with  observing,  that  the  con- 
sequence of  this  tax  would  be  to  all  alike,  and  that  whoever 
contributed  a  tenth  of  his  income,  under  the  bill,  would  have 
a  tenth  less  to  spend,  to  save,  or  to  accumulate.  The  house 
then  divided — for  the  further  consideration  of  the  report,  183  ; 
against  it  17 — majority,  166. 

In  the  upper  house,  the  bill  was  opposed  by  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  and  by  Lords  Suffolk  and  Holland  ;  and  defended 
by  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Gren- 
ville,  and  Lord  Aukland.  After  undergoing  all  its  amend- 
ments, the  bill  was  passed  into  a  law  on  the  18th  of  March, 
and  the  5th  of  April,  1799,  was  fixed  as  the  time  for  making 
the  returns. 

The  amount  of  the  whole  of  the  supplies  for  1799  was  esti- 
mated at  thirty-one  millions,  of  which  sum  fifteen  millions 
were  to  be  raised  by  way  of  loan,  and  the  produce  of  the  in- 
come tax  was  calculated  at  ten  millions  j  the  remaining  sum 
was  to  arise  from  the  new  imposts  on  sugar,  coffee,  and  stamps, 
aided  by  the  recently  imposed  convoy-tax.  One  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  seamen  and  marines,  and  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  land  forces,  of  different  descriptions,  were 
also  this  year  voted  by  parliament. 

Soon  after  the  introduction  of  the  bill  for  imposing  a  tax  on 
income,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  moved  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  enlarge  the  time  prescribed  by  an  act  of  the 
last  session,  for  the  redemption  of  the  land  tax,  and  to  make 
certain  regulations  respecting  ecclesiastical  property,  and  the 
property  devised  for  lives  and  for  long-  terms.  This  measure,, 
which  seemed  a  necessary  appendage  to  the  act  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  land  tax,  advanced  through  its  various  stages 
without  encountering  any  serious  opposition,  and  on  the  15th 
of  March  the  bill  was  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 

On  the  22d  of  January,  1799,  a  message  from  the  crown. 
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touching  the  integrity  of  the  empire,  and  involving  one  of  the 
most  momentous  questions  that  was  ever  brought  under  dis- 
cussion during  the  present  long  and  eventful  reign,  was  deli- 
vered to  the  house  of  commons,   by  Mr.  Secretary  Dundas 
expressed  in  the  following  terms  : — 

«'  GEORGE  R. 

"  His  majesty  is  persuaded  that  the  unremitting  industry  with  which 
our  enemies  persevere  in  their  avowed  design  of  effecting  the  separation 
of  Ireland  from  this  kingdom,  cannot  fail  to  engage  the  particular  atten- 
tion of  parliament,  and  his  majesty  recommends  it  to  this  house  to  con- 
sider of  the  most  effectual  means  of  finally  defeating  this  design,  by  dis- 
posing the  parliaments  of  both  kingdoms  to  provide,  in  the  manner  which 
they  shall  judge  most  expedient,  for  settling  such  a  complete  and  final 
adjustment,  as  may  best  tend  to  improve  and  perpetuate  a  connection 
essential  to  their  common  security,  and  consolidate  the  strength,  power, 
and  resources  of  the  British  empire." 

The  late  rebellion  in  Ireland  seemed  to  point  out  the  neces- 
sity of  adopting  a  great  political  measure,  which  had  fre- 
quently been  recommended  to  the  ministry,  by  writers  on  po- 
litical economy,  as  well  as  by  various  parliamentary  speakers, 
without  making  any  permanent  impression.  But  the  risk  of 
a  revival  of  popular  commotions,  and  the  apprehensions  of  the 
designs  of  an  ambitious  enemy,  labouring  to  separate  that 
realm  from  the  British  empire,  prompted  the  leaders  of  the 
cabinet  to  undertake  the  arduous  task  of  effecting  an  union  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms,  which  might  give  additional  strength 
to  both,  and  so  improve  and  concentrate  their  power  and  re- 
sources, as  to  enable  them  to  repel  all  hostile  attempts,  both 
foreign  and  domestic.  Against  a  measure,  which,  in  its  nature, 
would  extinguish  the  parliament  of  Ireland  as  an  independent 
legislature,  and  which  would  withdraw  a  number  of  the  most 
opulent  inhabitants  from  the  metropolis  of  Ireland  to  attend 
their  public  duties  in  the  capital  of  the  united  kingdom,  a 
strenuous  opposition  was  anticipated ;  but  it  was  hoped  that 
the  good  sense  of  a  great  portion  of  the  community,  whose 
condition  this  measure  was  intended  to  improve,  would  take 
a  more  liberal  and  enlarged  view  of  the  subject,  and  afford 
their  active  co-operation  towards  its  accomplishment ;  or,  if 
it  should  be  disapproved  of  by  the  majority  of  the  people,  little 
doubt  was  entertained  of  the  efficacy  of  various  means  of  influ- 
ence and  persuasion,  to  secure  a  plurality  of  votes,  in  an  as- 
sembly so  constituted  as  the  parliament  of  the  sister  kingdom* 
In  England,  the  deliberate  opinion  of  a  great  majority  of  the 
nation  appeared  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  union,  including 
many  of  those  who  were  in  general  adverse  to  the  politics  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  administration.  But  there  were  others,  and  those 
men  of  the  highest  abilities  and  integrity,  who  were  extremely 
dubious  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  measure,  under  existing 
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circumstances,   and  some  of  whom  were  decidedly  hostile  to 
its  adoption. 

The  royal  message  was  taken  into  early  discussion  on  the 
23d  of  January,  when  Mr.  Secretary  Dundas  moved  an  ad- 
dress, importing  that  the  house  would  proceed  with  all  due 
despatch  to  the  consideration  of  the  several  interests  recom- 
mended to  their  serious  attention  in  the  message. 

Mr.  Sheridan  declared,  that  he  was  perfectly  ready,  on  this 
occasion,  to  give  credit  to  ministers  for  purity  of  intention,  as 
they  couki  not  be  suspected  of  proposing  a  measure,  which, 
in  their  own  opinion,  tended  ultimately  to  the  separation  of 
Ireland  from  Great  Britain.  He  said,  that  the  object  of  this 
message  was  evidently  an  Union,  though  the  word  itself  was 
not  to  be  found  in  it.  But,  did  the  people  of  Ireland  manifest 
any  wish  to  unite  ?  On  the  contrary,  they  had  unequivocally 
declared  themselves  hostile  to  this  design  ;  and  if  it  were  car- 
ried, it  would  be  an  union  effected  by  fraud,  corruption,  and 
intimidation.  He  asked,  how  the  terms  of  the  final  adjustment, 
made  and  agreed  to  by  the  parliaments  of  the  two  countries, 
came  to  fail  ?  ■  Before  the  recommendation  contained  in  the 
message  was  attended  to,  it  was  incumbent  upon  ministers  to 
shew,  that  the  last  pledge  of  the  English  parliament  to  the 
people  of  Ireland,  by  which  their  independence  was  recog- 
nized, and  their  rights  acknowledged,  had  not  produced  that 
unanimity  which  the  parliaments  of  the  two  countries  sought  to 
cherish.  And  he  concluded  with  moving,  as  an  amendment 
to  the  address  proposed,  u  that  the  house,  for  the  first  time, 
learned  from  his  majesty,  with  surprise  and  deep  regret,  that 
the  final  adjustment,  which  upon  his  majesty's  gracious  re- 
commendation, took  place  between  the  two  kingdoms  in  1782, 
had  not  produced  the  effects  expected  from  that  solemn  settle- 
ment :  and  further  humbly  to  express  to  his  majesty,  that  his  faith- 
ful commons  had  strong  reasons  to  believe,  that  it  was  in  the 
contemplation  of  his  majesty's  ministers  to  propose  an  union 
of  the  legislatures  of  the  two  kingdoms,  notwithstanding  that 
final  and  solemn  adjustment;  humbly  imploring  his  majesty 
not  to  listen  to  the  counsels  of  those  who  should  advise  such 
a  measure  at  the  present  crisis." 

Mr.  Pitt  maintained,  that  a  permanent  connection  between 
Britain  and  Ireland  was  essential  to  the  true  interests  of  both 
countries,  and  that,  unless  the  existing  connection  should  be 
improved,  there  was,  he  had  strong  reason  to  believe,  great 
risk  of  a  separation.  The  settlement  of  the  year  1782,  he  said, 
was  so  imperfect,  that  it  substituted  nothing  for  that  system 
which  it  demolished,  and  it  was  not  considered  as  final  even 
by  the  ministers  of  the  time.     It  left  the  two  realms  with  inde- 
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pendent  legislatures,  connected  only  by  the  identity  of  the  exe- 
cutive power— a  very  insufficient  tie,  either  in  time  of  peace 
or  of  war,  inadequate  to  the  consolidation  of  strength,  or  the 
mutual  participation  of  political  and  commercial  benefits.  The 
case  of  the  regency  exhibited  a  striking  instance  of  the  weak- 
ness of  the  connection  ;  and  if  the  two  parliaments  had  differ- 
ed on  the  subject  of  the  war,  the  danger  of  a  disjunction 
would  have  been  seriously  alarming.  The  entire  dissociation 
of  the  two  kingdoms  was  one  of  the  great  aims  of  our  enemies  ; 
and,  as  their  eventual  success  in  Ireland  would  expose  Britain 
to  extreme  peril,  the  establishment  of  an  incorporate  union,  by 
wrMch  their  views  might  be  effectually  baffled,  was  a  necessary 
act  of  policy.  Great  Britain  had  always  felt  a  common  inter- 
est  in  the  safety  of  Ireland  ;  but  that  interest  was  never  so  ob- 
vious and  urgent  as  when  the  enemy  attacked  the  former  realm 
through  the  medium  of  the  latter.  The  French  had  shewn 
by  their  conduct,  that  they  deemed  Ireland  the  most  vulnera= 
ble  part  of  the  empire  ;  and  this  consideration  alone  ought  to 
enforce  the  adoption  of  a  measure  which  would  tend  to 
strengthen  and  secure  that  country.  It  ought  to  be  noticed, 
that  the  hostile  divisions  of  its  sects,  the  animosities  existing 
between  the  posterity  of  the  original  inhabitants  and  the  des- 
cendants of  the  colonists,  the  rudeness  and  ignorance  of  the 
people,  and  the  prevalence  of  Jacobinical  principles  among 
them,  had  produced  a  state  of  distress  for  which  there  was  no 
cure,  but  in  the  information  of  a  general  imperial  legislature, 
free  alike  from  terror  and  from  resentment,  removed  from 
the  danger  and  agitation,  uninfluenced  by  the  prejudices,  and 
uninflamed  by  the  passions  of  that  distracted  country. 

Among  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  Ireland  from 
an  incorporation  with  Britain,  he  mentioned,  '  the  protection 
she  would  secure  to  herself  in  the  hour  of  clanger,  the  most 
effectual  means  of  increasing  her  commerce,  and  improving 
her  agriculture,  the  command  of  English  capital,  the  infusion 
of  English  manners,  and  English  industry,  necessarily  tending 
to  meliorate  her  condition  ;'  adding,  that  '  she  would  see  the 
avenue  to  honours,  to  distinctions,  and  exalted  situations  in 
the  general  seat  of  empire,  opened  to  all  those  whose  abilities 
and  talents  enable  them  to  indulge  an  honourable  and  laudable 
ambition.'  He  further  remarked,  that  the  question  was,  not 
what  Ireland  would  gain,  but  what  she  would  preserve  ;  not 
irrsrely  how  she  might  c  best  improve  her  situation,  but  how 
si  might  avert  a  pressing  and  immediate  danger.'  In  this 
pomt  of  view,  her  gain  would  be  the  preservation  of  all  the 
blessings  arising  from  the  British  constitution. 

After  some  commercial  statements,  tending  to  shew  the 
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benefits  derivable  to  Ireland  from  an  union,  he  asserted  the 
competency  of  the  legislature,  not  by  argument  or  demonstra- 
tion, but  by  allegations  of  the  danger  of  controverting  such 
right.  A  denial  of  parliamentary  competence,  he  said,  would 
amount  to  a  denial  of  the  validity  of  the  Scottish  union,  and 
of  the  authority  under  which  the  existing  parliament  now  de- 
liberated ;  and  it  would  even  shake  every  principle  of  legisla- 
tion. That  a  competency  for  any  new  or  very  important 
measure  could  only  arise  from  the  express  directions  or  con- 
sent of  the  electors,  or  the  great  body  of  the  nation,  was  a  Jaco- 
binical idea,  connected  with  the  dangerous  doctrine  of  the 
sovereignty  ot  the  people. 

As  the  supposed  loss  of  national  independence  formed,  in 
the  minds  of  many,  a  strong  objection  to  the  scheme,  he  ar- 
gued, that  the  dreaded  loss  would  be  a  real  benefit  ;  that  the 
Irish  would  rather  gain  than  lose  in  point  of  political  freedom 
and  civil  happiness  ;  and  that,  though  a  nation  possessing  all 
the  means  of  defence,  dignity,  and  prosperity,  might  justly 
object  to  an  association  with  a  more  numerous  people,  Ireland, 
being  deficient  in  the  means  of  protection,  and  inferior  in  the 
requisites  of  political  and  civil  welfare,  could  not  be  injured 
or  degraded  by  such  an  union  with  a  neighbouring  and  kindred 
state,  as  would  connect  both  realms,  by  an  equality  of  law  and 
an  identity  of  interest.  Her  people  would  not  less  be  mem- 
bers of  an  independent  state,  or  to  any  valuable  or  useful  pur- 
pose, less  free  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  benefits  of  society  and 
civilization. 

After  some  further  debate,  Mr.  Sheridan  withdrew  his 
amendment,  and  the  original  motion  was  put  and  carried. 

On  the  22d  of  January,  1799,  the  very  day  on  which  the 
message  on  the  union  was  delivered  to  the  two  British  houses 
of  parliament,  the  session  of  the  Irish  parliament  commenced 
at  Dublin  ;  and  a  speech  on  this  occasion  was  made  by  the 
lord-lieutenant,  which  concluded  with  the  following  analogous 
declaration:—"  The  unremitting  industry  with  which  our  ene- 
mies persevere  in  their  avowed  design  of  endeavouring  to 
effect  a  separation  of  this  kingdom  from  Great  Britain,  must 
have  engaged  your  particular  attention  ;  and  his  majesty  com- 
mands me  to  express  his  anxious  hope,  that  this  consideration, 
joined  to  the  sentiment  of  mutual  affection  and  common  inter- 
est, may  dispose  the  parliaments  in  both  kingdoms  to  provide 
the  most  effectual  means  of  maintaining  and  improving  a  con- 
nection, essential  to  their  common  security,  and  of  consolida- 
ting, as  far  as  possible,  into  one  firm  and  lasting  fabric,  the 
strength,  the  power,  and  the  resources  of  the  British  em- 
pire." 
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The  address  brought  forward  in  the  house  of  peers  was 
opposed  chiefly  by  the  Lords  Powerscourt  and  Bellamont  -} 
who  severally  moved  amendments,  expressive  of  their  disap- 
probation of  a  legislative  union  with  Great  Britain.  On  the 
first  division,  the  numbers  were  46  to  19,  and  on  the  last  35 
to  17,  in  favour  of  the  court.  But  it  was  in  the  house  of 
commons  that  the  grand  battle  was  expected  to  be  fought. 

No  sooner  had  the  address  of  thanks  been  moved  in  that 
assembly,  than  Sir  John  Parnell,  who  had  long  filled,  with  high 
reputation,  the   office  of  chancellor   of  the  exchequer,  from 
which  he  had  been  recently  dismissed,  on  account  of  his  op- 
position to  the  projected  union,  rose  to  reprobate  the  measure 
while  yet  in  embryo.     As  far  as  he  could  judge  of  the  scheme, 
from  what  he  already  knew  of  it,  he  believed  it  to  be  adverse 
to  the  permanent  interest  of  Ireland,  and  inconsistent  with  the 
rights  of  the  people — -rights,  which  having  been  delegated  to 
the  care  of  parliament,  ought  not  to  be  surrendered  by  a  re- 
presentative body.     It  would  affect  the  constitution,  the  trade 
and  the  property  of  the  country.     The  constitution  would  be 
no  more,  when  the  legislature  of  Ireland  was  merged  in  that 
of  Great  Britain,  and  the  concerns  of  the  former  country  were 
to  be  intrusted  to  the  care  of  men  who  would  not  be  its  repre- 
sentatives  ;  who  would  have  different  interests,  and  would  be 
too  prejudiced  and  too  remote,  to  conduct  its  affairs  with  jus- 
tice and  propriety.     What  would  an  Englishman  say,  if  Ire- 
land should  propose  to  him  the  suppression  of  one  half  of  the 
number  of  representatives  of  his  country,  and  the  substitution 
of  Irishmen  for  them  ?     Would  he  be  satisfied  with  an  assu- 
rance, that  England  would  be  as  well  represented  by  Irish  as 
by  English  members  ?  Yet  even  this  would  be  a  much  fairer 
proposal  than  that  which  was  now  made  to  Ireland.     By  occa- 
sioning the  absence  of  a  great  number  of  the  nobility  and  gen<= 
try,  it  would  diminish,  in  a  serious  degree,  both  the  capital 
and  the  consumption  of  the  country.     It  would  lay  a  founda- 
tion for  permanent  discontent,  which  would  increase  with  the 
increasing  evils  the  people  of  Ireland  would  experience  from 
this  measure.      That   an   union   would  secure   the   country 
against  external  attack  he  denied ;  for  a  foreign  enemy  would 
not  be  deterred  from  invasion  by  an  act  of  parliament.     He 
exhorted  the  house  to  disprove  the  popular  charge  of  corrupt 
influence,  by  an  unanimous  rejection  of  the  present  proposal ; 
and  he  concluded  with  the  old  and  famous  declaration,  substi- 
tuting Ireland  for  England,  "  Nolumus  leges  Hiberni^e  mil- 
tari."—(We  are  unwilling  that  the  laws  of  Ireland  should  be 
changed.) 

Mr,  George  Ponsonby,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Besborough, 
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a  barrister  of  high  reputation  and  distinguished  talents,  oppo- 
sed, in  strong  terms,  every  idea  of  a  legislative  union,  as  a 
scheme  that  would  injure  the  prosperity,  and  destroy  the  liber- 
ties of  Ireland.  He  even  denied  the  competency  of  the  legis- 
lature to  the  adoption  of  a  measure  invasive  of  the  rights  of 
the  people,  and  subversive  of  the  constitution  of  the  country. 
But,  if  parliament  had  an  undoubted  authority  to  exercise  such 
power,  it  would,  he  contended,  be  the  height  of  folly  to  make 
such  a  sacrifice  to  the  pride  of  Britain.  What  influence  would 
a  hundred  Irish  members  have,  absorbed  in  an  assembly  of 
558  British  members  ?  They  must  be  mere  ciphers  in  the 
united  legislature,  and  would  be  constrained,  on  every  occa- 
sion, to  submit  to  the  dictates  of  a  haughty  and  powerful 
majority.  For  six  centuries,  he  affirmed,  the  Irish  nation  had 
been  precluded,  by  a  series  of  oppressions,  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  those  advantages  with  which  nature  had  blessed  them  ; 
and  he  deprecated  the  subjection  of  his  country  to  the  sway 
of  a  British  parliament ;  declaring  his  fervent  wishes  for  the 
preservation  of  that  legislative  independence,  which  was  the 
best  foundation  of  the  national  happiness.  Mr.  Ponsonby 
concluded  by  moving,  as  an  amendment  to  the  address,  "  that 
the  house  should  declare  its  resolution  of  maintaining  the  right 
of  the  people  of  Ireland  to  a  resident  and  independent  legisla- 
ture, as  recognized  by  the  British  parliament  in  1782,  and 
finally  settled  at  the  adjustment  of  all  differences  between  the 
two  kingdoms." 

Mr.  Conolly,  who  was  generally  considered  in  point  of  pro- 
perty and  influence,  as  the  first  commoner  in  Ireland,  avowed 
his  sentiments  to  be  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  measure  of  an 
union.  He  compared  the  absurdity  of  two  independent  legis- 
latures in  one  empire,  to  the  unnatural  phenomenon  of  two 
heads  on  one  pair  of  shoulders.  Many  of  the  evils  of  Ireland, 
he  was  convinced,  had  arisen  from  this  source.  Yet  a  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  placemen  and  pensioners,  who  had  been 
known  at  one  time  to  occupy  seats  in  the  house,  shewed  how 
little  of  the  real  spirit  of  independence  existed  among  them. 

The  secretary  of  state,  Lord  Castlereagh,  remarked,  that 
by  an  incorporation  with  Britain,  a  common  interest  would  be 
established,  and  the  welfare  of  one  country  would  be  that  of 
the  other.  Religious  dissensions  would  be  allayed  ;  jealousy 
and  prejudice  would  subside ;  trade  would  greatly  flourish;  a 
respectable  class  of  men,  between  the  landlord  and  mere  pea- 
sant, would  arise  j  and  the  morals  of  the  lowest  order  of  in- 
habitants be  improved.  The  increase  of  the  number  of  absen- 
tees, and  other  incidental  inconveniences,  would  be  of  very 
trifling  import,  compared  with  the  safety  and  prosperity  that 
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would  result  from  the  measure.  He  did  not  expect  to  hear 
from  constitutional  lawyers,  the  allegation  of  parliamentary 
incompetence.  It  was  clear  to  him,  that  a  legislative  body 
was  at  all  times  competent  to  the  adoption  of  the  most  effec- 
tual means  for  promoting  the  general  welfare.  For  that  pur- 
pose the  parliament  was  instituted  j  and,  as  an  union  was  cal- 
culated for  such  an  object  without  violating  the  principles  of 
the  constitution,  the  denial  of  competency  might  justly  be 
exploded. 

This  great  and  memorable  debate  lasted  no  less  than  twenty 
hours  ;  and,  in  the  course  of  it,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
members  delivered  their  sentiments.  The  contest  was  so 
close,  that  only  a  majority  of  One  appeared  against  the  amend- 
ment ; — the  numbers  being,  on  the  division,  106  and  105  j  and 
when  the  question  was  put  for  agreeing  to  the  address,  the 
ministry  had  in  their  favour,  107  against  105  voices.  During 
the  latter  period  of  the  debate,  which  continued  till  noon  on 
the  second  day,  the  avenues  to  the  house  were  crowded  with 
people  anxious  to  hear  the  result  •  which,  when  known,  was 
hailed  as  a  victory  on  the  part  of  the  anti-unionists,  and  the 
metropolis  resounded  with  acclamations.  The  leaders  of  the 
opposition,  elevated  with  hope,  prepared  for  another  conflict, 
which  they  did  not  doubt  would  give  them  a  decided  supe- 
riority. 

The  address  was  reported  two  days  afterwards  (January 
24th  ;)  when   Sir    Lawrence    Parsons  rose,  and   with  much 
force  of  eloquence   opposed  its   being  received.     4  Were  the 
union  ever  so  good   a  measure,'    said  he, '  why  is   it  brought 
forward  at  this  time  ?   Is  it  not  evidently  to  take  advantage  of 
the  strength  of  England  in  this  island,  and  of  our  own  inter- 
nal weakness  ?     It  is  always  in  times  of  division  and  disaster 
that  a  nation  avails  itself  of  the  infirmities  of  its  neighbours 
to  obtain  an  unjust  dominion.     That  Britain  should  desire  to 
do  so  is   not   wonderful ;  for   what  nation  does  not  desire  to 
rule  another  ?  That  England  should  be  aided  by  Irishmen  in 
the  attempt  is  not  wonderful ;  for  what  nation  has  not  traitors 
and  parricides  in  its  bosom  I     But  if  this  assembly,  to  whom 
the  rights  of  Ireland  are  intrusted,  shall  agree  to  such  a  trea- 
son, it  will  indeed  be  matter  of  wonder   and  indignation  be- 
yond the   power  of  mind  to  conceive,  or  of  language  to  ex- 
press.    In  every  period  of  our  weakness   and  distress,  Eng- 
lish usurpation  has  trodden  upon  the  heels  of  Irish  infirmity,, 
In  the  American  war,  however,  Ireland  burst  the  chain  of  usur- 
pation. How  ?  by  her  parliament ;  by  her  own  parliament,  aided 
and  urged  by  a  high-spirited  people,  whose  hearts  throbbed  with 
liberty,  and  whose  hands  were  strong  with  voluntary  arms.— 

Vol.  II.  D 
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It  was  within  these  walls  that  this  assembly,  the  organ  of  the 
popular  will,  put  forth  its  voice,  demanded  the  freedom  of 
Ireland,  and  assumed  supreme  authority  in  the  land.  It  was 
here,  before  the  breath  of  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  that 
the  usurping  domination  bowed  its  head,  and  dropped  the 
sceptre  of  its  power  ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  her  parliament 
is  to  be  utterly  destroyed,  root  and  branch,  not  a  fibre  of  it 
left  in  the  land,  lest  it  should  grow  again,  and  shoot,  and 
spread,  and  flourish  ;  and  lest  Ireland,  at  some  hallowed  mo- 
ment, should  once  more,  through  the  medium  of  that  assem- 
bly, recover  its  freedom.  Annihilate  the  parliament  of  Ire- 
land ; — that  is  the  crv  that  came  across  the  water.  Ireland  is 
weak  ;  Ireland  is  divided  ;  Ireland  is  appalled  by  civil  war ; 
Ireland  is  covered  with  troops  ;  martial  law  brandishes  its 
sword  through  the  land.  Now  is  the  time  to  put  Ireland 
down  for  ever !' — '  But,'  exclaimed  this  ardent  speaker,  '  the 
parliament  cannot  be  annihilated ;  for  every  gentleman  in 
Ireland  will  sooner  part  with  his  life,  than  give  up  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  country.  Let  then  this  scandalous  and  irri- 
tating measure  be  relinquished  ;  and  let  the  country,  panting 
from  its  recent  struggles,  and  its  present  alarms,  repose  at  last 
in  tranquillity  !' 

Lord  Castlereagh,  in  reply,  allowed  that  ministers  did  not 
intend  to  relinquish  the  measure,  while  they  had  any  hope  of 
success.  If  they  should,  they  would  be  unworthy  of  the  si- 
tuation which  they  filled  ;  and  might  be  accused  of  a  disre- 
gard to  the  interests  of  their  country  and  of  the  empire. 

Mr.  John  Beresford,  the  leader  of  a  great  and  dominant 
party  in  Ireland,  professed  his  desire  of  an  union,  as  thinking 
it  the  best  remedy  for  the  miserable  condition  to  which  that 
country  was  reduced  by  the  perpetual  conflict  of  contending 
interests. 

Sir  John  Parnell  pronounced  it  degrading  to  the  dignity  of 
parliament,  to  entertain  a  question,  whether  it  should  put  an 
end  to  its  own  existence.  He  animadverted  on  the  absurdity 
of  pretending,  as  some  had  done,  that  it  was  inconsistent  or 
presumptuous  to  declare  against  an  union,  without  knowing 
the  terms,  or  understanding  the  true  nature  of  the  question.- — 
Could  any  man  be  ignorant,  that  the  question  was,  whether 
the  parliament  of  Ireland  and  the  independence  of  the  na- 
tion should  be  given  up  for  ever  ?  As  the  ministers  would  not 
bind  themselves  by  a  promise  to  preserve  these  great  objects, 
the  parliament,  he  hoped,  would  determine  the  point,  by  vot- 
ing that  it  would  never  surrender  the  legislative  independence 
of  the.  realm. 

After  a  violent  debate3  scarcely  inferior  in  strength  or  aspe- 
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rity  to  the  former,  a  division  took  place,  when  the  motion  of 
Sir  Lawrence  Parsons,  for  the  omission  of  the  obnoxious 
clause  in  the  address,  prevailed  by  a  majority  of  111  to  106 
voices. 

The  exultation  of  the  metropolis,  at  this  defeat  of  the  mi- 
nistry, was  unbounded.  The  unionists  were  insulted  and  ca- 
lumniated by  every  possible  mode  of  attack.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  chief  speakers  of  opposition  acquired  a  sudden  and 
extraordinary  increase  of  popularity.  Their  eloquence  was 
extolled  with  hyperbolic  praise,  and  their  patriotism  applaud- 
ed in  high-flown  terms  of  admiration  and  gratitude.  Atten- 
tive and  calm  observers  nevertheless  remarked,  that  the  ve- 
hement enthusiasm  of  the  capital  did  not  extend  to  the  nation 
at  large.  It  was  apparent,  that  the  weight  of  the  landed  in- 
terest was  in  favour  of  the  measure  ;  that  Cork,  the  second 
city  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  commercial  towns  in  general, 
though  greatly  agitated  and  divided,  were,  upon  the  whole, 
rather  friendly  than  hostile  to  it ;  that  government  had  secur- 
ed the  chief  political  interests  of  the  country,  which  added  to 
the  powerful  means  of  influence,  corrupt  or  constitutional, 
possessed  by  the  crown,  gave  a  mighty,  and  apparently  irre- 
sistible force  to  his  operations.  But,  above  all,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  great  mass  of  the  Irish  nation,  consisting  of  the 
Roman  catholics, — sunk  into  apathy,  and  almost  into  despair 
- — made  no  effort  in  opposition  to  the  measure.  They  were 
fully  sensible  that  their  condition  could  scarcely  be  made 
worse  ;  and  there  was  a  possibility  that  it  might  be  made  bet- 
ter by  an  union.  Upon  the  whole,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  the  sentiments  of  a  great  majority  of  persons  of  weight 
and  influence,  who  acted  with  government  on  this  occasion, 
were  powerfully  biassed  in  favour  of  the  measure,  by  the  in- 
delible impression  of  recent  events  ;  and  it  may  be  inferred, 
from  the  formidable  efforts  actually  made  by  the  opponents  of 
this  project  in  parliament,  that  the  whole  influence  of  govern- 
ment, vast  and  unbounded  as  it  may  seem,  would  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  have  been  found  wholly  unequal  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  so  daring  and  difficult  a  measure. 

On  the  31st  of  January,  the  subject  of  the  union  again  came 
under  consideration  in  the  British  parliament,  when  the  order 
of  the  day  being  read,  Mr.  Pitt  rose  and  said,  that  when  he 
proposed  to  the  house,  to  fix  that  day  for  the  further  conside- 
ration of  his  majesty's  message,  he  indulged  a  hope  that  the 
result  of  a  similar  communication  to  the  parliament  of  Ire- 
land would  have  opened  a  more  favourable  prospect  than  at 
present  existed,  of  the  speedy  accomplishment  of  the  mea- 
sure then  in  contemplation.     He  had,  however^  been  disap- 
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pointed  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Irish  house  of  commons. 
He  was  convinced  that  the  parliament  of  Ireland  possessed 
the  power,  the  entire  competence,  to  accept  or  reject  a  propo- 
sition of  this  nature,  a  power  which  he  by  no  means  meant  to 
dispute.  But  while  he  admitted  the  rights  of  the  parliament 
of  Ireland,  he  felt,  that  as  a  member  of  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  he  had  a  right  to  exercise,  and  a  duty  to  perform  ; 
viz.  to  express  the  general  nature  and  outline  of  the  plan, 
which,  in  his  estimation,  would  tend  to  insure  the  safety  and 
the  happiness  of  the  two  kingdoms.  Should  parliament  be  of 
opinion  that  it  was  calculated  to  produce  mutual  advantages 
to  the  two  kingdoms,  he  should  propose  it,  in  order  to  its  be- 
ing recorded  on  the  journals  of  that  house,  leaving  the  rejec- 
tion or  adoption  of  this  plan  to  the  full  and  future  considera- 
tion of  the  legislature  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Pitt  remarked,  that 
the  union  with  Scotland  was  as  much  opposed,  and  by  nearly 
the  same  arguments,  prejudices,  and  misconceptions  ;  creating 
the  same  alarms  as  had  recently  taken  place  in  respect  to  Ire- 
land :  yet  could  any  man  now  doubt  of  the  advantages  which 
Scotland  had  derived  from  the  union  ?  One  of  the  greatest 
impediments  to  the  prosperity  of  Ireland,  was  the  want  of  in- 
dustry and  the  want  of  capital,  which  were  only  to  be  supplied 
by  blending  more  closely  with  Ireland  the  industry  and  capi- 
tal of  this  country.  In  the  present  state  of  things  also,  and 
•while  Ireland  remained  a  separate  kingdom,  no  reasonable 
person  would  affirm  that  full  concessions  could  be  made  to  the 
catholics,  without  endangering  the  state,  and  shaking  the  con- 
stitution of  Ireland  to  its  centre.  At  the  conclusion  of  a  verv 
able  speech,  he  proposed  the  following  series  of  resolutions, 
and  moved  that  the  house  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  to 
discuss  the  same  in  their  proper  order. 

"I. — That  in  order  to  promote  and  secure  the  essential  interests  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  to  consolidate  the  strength,  power,  and 
resources  of  the  British  empire,  it  will  be  advisable  to  concur  in  such 
measures  as  may  best  tend  to  unite  the  two  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  into  one  kingdom,  in  such  manner,  and  on  such  terms  and 
conditions,  as  may  be  established  by  acts  of  the  respective  parliaments 
of  his  majesty's  said  kingdoms. 

"  II. — That  it  appears  to  this  committee,  that  it  would  be  fit  to  pro- 
pose as  the  first  article,  to  serve  as  a  basis  of  the  said  union,  that  the 
said  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  shall,  upon  a  day  to  be 
agreed  upon,  be  united  into  one  kingdom,  by  the  name  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

"  III. — -That  for  the  same  purpose  it  appears  also  to  this  committee, 
that  it  would  be  fit  to  propose  that  the  succession  to  the  monarchy  and 
the  imperial  crown  of  the  said  united  kingdoms  shall  continue  limited 
and  settled,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  imperial  crown  of  the  said 
kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  now  stands  limited  and  settled, 
according  to  the  existing  laws,  and  to  the  terms  of  the  union  between 
England  and  Scotland. 
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«  IV. — That  for  the  same  purpose  it  appears  also  to  this  committee, 
that  it  would  be  fit  to  propose  that  the  said  united  kingdom  be  repre- 
sented in  one  and  the  same  parliament,  to  be  styled  "  the  Parliament  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;"  and  that  such  a 
number  of  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  such  a  number  of  members 
of  the  house  of  commons,  as  shall  be  hereafter  agreed  upon  by  acts  of 
the  respective  parliaments  as  aforesaid,  shall  sit  and  vote  in  the  said 
parliament  on  the  part  of  Ireland,  and  shall  be  summoned,  chosen,  and 
returned  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  fixed  by  an  act  of  the  parliament 
of  Ireland  previous  to  the  said  union  ;  and  that  every  member  hereafter 
to  sit  and  vote  in  the  said  parliament  of  the  united  kingdom,  shall,  until 
the  said  parliament  shall  otherwise  provide,  take  and  subscribe  the 
same  oaths,  and  make  the  same  declaration,  as  are  by  law  required  to 
be  taken,  subscribed,  and  made  by  the  members  of  the  parliaments  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

•«  V. — That  for  the  same  purpose  it  appears  also  to  this  committee, 
that  it  would  be  fit  to  propose  that  the  churches  of  England  and  Ireland, 
and  the  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and  government  thereof,  shall  be 
preserved  as  now  by  law  established. 

"  VI. — That  for  the  same  purpose  it  appears  also  to  this  committee, 
that  it  would  be  fit  to  propose  that  his  majesty's  subjects  in  Ireland  shall 
at  all  times  hereafter  be  entitled  to  the  same  privileges,  and  be  on  the 
same  footing  in  respect  of  trade  and  navigation,  in  all  ports  and  places 
belonging  to  Great  Britain,  and  in  all  cases  with  respect  to  which  trea- 
ties shall  be  made  by  his  majesty,  his  heirs,  or  successors,  with  any  fo- 
reign power,  as  his  majesty's  subjects  in  Great  Britain  ;  that  no  duty 
Shall  be  imposed  on  the  import  or  export,  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  of  any  articles  now  duty  free  ;  and  that  on  other  articles  there 
shall  be  established,  for  a  time  to  be  limited,  such  a  moderate  rate  of 
equal  duties,  as  shall,  previous  to  the  union,  be  agreed  upon  and  approv- 
ed by  the  respective  parliaments,  subject,  after  the  expiration  of  such 
limited  time,  to  be  diminished  equally  with  respect  to  both  kingdoms, 
but  in  no  case  to  be  increased  ;  that  all  articles  which  may  at  any  time 
hereafter  be  imported  into  Great  Britain  from  foreign  parts,  shall  be 
importable  through  either  kingdom  into  the  other,  subject  to  the  like 
duties  and  regulations  as  if  the  same  were  imported  directly  from  fo- 
reign parts :  that  where  any  articles,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufac- 
ture of  either  kingdom,  are  subject  to  any  internal  duty  in  one  kingdom, 
such  countervailing  duties,  over  and  above  any  duties  on  import  to  be 
fixed  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  imposed,  as  shall  be  necessary  to  prevent  any 
inequality  in  that  respect :  and  that  all  other  matters  of  trade  and  com- 
merce other  than  the  foregoing,  and  than  such  others  as  may  before  the 
union  be  speedily  agreed  upon  for  the  due  encouragement  of  the  agri- 
culture and  manufactures  of  the' respective  kingdoms,  shall  remain  to 
be  regulated  from  time  to  time  by  the  united  parliament. 

"  VII. — That  for  the  same  purpose  it  would  be  fit  to  propose,  that  the 
charge  arising  from  the  payment  of  the  interest,  or  sinking  fund  for  the 
reduction  of  the  principal,  of  the  debt  incurred  in  either  kingdom  before 
the  union,  shall  continue  to  be  separately  defrayed  by  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  respectively.  That  for  a  number  of  years  to  be  limited,  the 
future  ordinary  expenses  of  the  united  kingdom  in  peace  or  war  should 
be  defrayed  by  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  jointly,  according  to  such  pro- 
portions as  shall  be  established  by  the  respective  parliaments  previous 
to  the  union.^  And  that,  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  to  be  so  limited, 
the  proportions  shall  not  be  liable  to  be  varied,  except  according  to 
such  rates  and  principles  as  shall  be  in  like  manner  agreed  upon  pre- 
vious to  the  union. 

"  VIII. — That  for  the  like  purpose  it  would  be  fit  to  propose,  that  all 
laws  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  union,  and  that  all  the  courts  of  civil  or 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  within  the  respective  kingdoms,  shall  remain 
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as  now  by  law  established  within  the  same,  subject  only  to  such  altera- 
tions or  regulations  from  time  to  time,  as  circumstances  may  appear  to 
the  parliament  of  the  united  kingdom  to  require." 

Mr.  Sheridan,  in  reply,  again  avowed  his  utter  dislike  and 
disapprobation  of  the  measure,  and  expressed  his  conviction, 
that  in  the  present  convulsed  and  disordered  state  of  Ireland, 
it  was  not  merely  impolitic  but  unsafe  to  agitate  the  discus- 
sion of  such  topics ;  and  considering  the  reception  which  the 
proposition  in  question  had  met  with  in  Ireland,  it  could 
scarcely  be  imagined  that  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
would  persevere.  Mr.  Sheridan  avowed  his  doubts,  whether 
the  increase  of  prosperity  which  Scotland  had  enjoyed  during 
this  last  century  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  union.  And  the 
evils  which  were  predicted  from  the  possible  disagreement  of 
two  independent  legislatures,  might  with  as  much  plausibility 
be  supposed  to  result  from  the  disagreement  of  two  indepen- 
dent houses  of  legislature,  such  as  the  peers  and  commons  of 
Great  Britain  :  but  experience  refuted  and  proved  the  futility 
of  these  apprehensions.  He  then  stated  his  intention  of  mov- 
ing the  two  following  resolutions  :  1st,  That  no  measures 
could  have  a  tendency  to  improve  and  perpetuate  the  ties  of 
amity  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which  have  not  for 
their  basis  the  fair  and  free  approbation  of  the  parliaments  of 
the  two  countries.  2dly,  That  whoever  shall  endeavour  to  ob- 
tain such  approbation  in  either  country,  by  employing  the  in- 
fluence of  government  for  the  purposes  of  corruption  or  inti- 
midation, is  an  enemy  to  his  majesty  and  the  constitution. 

Lord  Hawkesbury  denied  that  the  people  of  Ireland,  col- 
lectively taken,  were  adverse  to  the  measure  of  an  union.  The 
inhabitants  of  Cork  and  Limerick  had  expressed  themselves 
in  favour  of  it  ;  and  he  had  no  doubt,  if  it  once  came  to  be 
duly  considered,  that  a  great  majority  of  the  whole  nation 
would  view  it  in  the  same  light.  After  some  further  debate, 
the  house  divided  on  the  question  of  the  speaker's  leaving  the 
chair  ;  ayes  140,  noes  15. 

On  the  7th  of  February,  upon  Mr.  Sheridan's  moving  his  re- 
solutions in  the  house,  Mr.  Pitt  observed,  that  the  first  was  a 
mere  truism,  to  which  no  one  could  refuse  his  assent.  The 
second,  he  supposed,  alluded  to  the  case  of  a  gentleman  lately 
high  in  office  in  the  Irish  administration,  who  had  quitted  his 
post  because  of  his  disagreeing  in  sentiment  with  his  col- 
leagues. But  how  could  any  number  of  persons  continue  to 
act  together  if  they  differed  in  points  of  essential  importance  ? 
Or  what  was  there  peculiar  in  a  resignation  or  dismission, 
under  such  circumstances  ?  He  deemed  the  first  of  these  reso- 
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lutions  superfluous,  and  the  second  improper ;  and  therefore 
moved  the  order  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Grey  said,  he  could  see  nothing  hut  danger  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  question,  and  particularly  as  it  would  affect  the 
public  mind  in  Ireland  ;  and  the  house,  in  his  opinion,  should 
have  resisted  it  in  the  first  stage.  The  union  which  he  wished 
for  was  not  an  union  of  legislatures,  but  of  hearts,  affections, 
and  interests.  Evils  of  which  government  was  itself  the  pa- 
rent, were  made  the  pretext  for  depriving  Ireland  of  her  inde- 
pendency as  a  nation. 

Mr.  Secretary  Dundas  remarked,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
imagine  a  remedy  more  appropriate  to  the  political  evils  under 
which  Ireland  had  so  recently  and  severely  suffered,  than  the 
measure  of  an  incorporative  union.  The  protestants  would 
lay  aside  their  jealousies  and  distrusts,  being  certain,  that 
against  any  attempt  to  endanger  the  protestant  establishment 
in  Ireland,  the  whole  strength  of  the  united  parliament  would 
be  exerted.  And  on  the  other  hand,  all  those  catholics  who 
were  friends  to  the  connection  with  Great  Britain,  desirous 
of  obtaining  every  indulgence,  and  of  being  admitted  into  a 
participation  of  every  privilege  consistent  with  that  connec- 
tion, would  be  confident  that  their  cause  would  be  candidly 
and  impartially  considered  by  an  united  parliament.  In  the 
case  of  the  Scottish  union,  many  melancholy  pictures,  in  the 
shape  of  prophecies,  were  presented  to  the  public  view,  and 
he  adverted  particularly  to  the  celebrated  speech  of  Lord  Bel- 
haven  on  that  occasion.  Scotland,  he  asserted,  could  not, 
without  the  advantages  she  derived  from  the  union,  ever  have 
advanced  so  rapidly  in  wealth  and  prosperity  as  she  had  done 
since  that  sera.  The  Irish  house  of  commons  had  expressed 
what  they  thought  of  an  union ;  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
British  parliament  to  express  their  opinion. 

Mr.  Tierney  wished  to  know  what  advantages  could  be  ob- 
tained by  an  union  which  could  not  be  obtained  without  it. 
He  did  not  contend  that  the  measure  was  radically  a  bad  one  ; 
but  he  thought,  that  after  the  opinion  which  had  been  ex- 
pressed in  the  Irish  parliament,  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man ought  to  abstain  from  pressing  it.  After  a  lengthened 
debate,  the  house  divided-— for  the  speaker's  leaving  the 
chair  149,  against  it  24. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  house,  February  11th,  Mr.  She- 
ridan asserted,  that  all  the  advantages  which  were  professed 
to  be  expected  from  an  union,  would  be  more  certainly  at- 
tained by  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  setting  the  exam- 
ple of  abolishing  all  civil  incapacities  on  account  of  religious 
distinctions  ;  and  for  this  end  he  moved,  "  that  it  be  an  in- 
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struction  to  the  committee,  to  consider  how  far  it  would  be 
consistent  with  justice  or  policy,  and  conducive  to  the  gene- 
ral interests,  and  especially  to  the  consolidation  of  the  strength 
of  the  British  empire,  were  civil  incapacities,  on  account  of 
religious  distinctions,  to  be  done  away  throughout  his  majes- 
ty's dominions." 

Mr.  Pitt  asked,  what  probability  there  was  that  the  adop- 
tion of  such  a  measure  by  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain 
would  induce  that  of  Ireland  to  adopt  it  ?  whether  their  ac- 
ceding to  it  would  have  the  desired  effect  of  annihilating  re- 
ligious animosity  ?  and,  supposing  these  two  objects  accom- 
plished, how  far  this  would  go  towards  strengthening  the  con- 
nection between  the  two  countries  ?  Mr.  Pitt  concluded  by 
moving  the  order  of  the  day  ;  and  Mr.  Sheridan  declined 
taking  the  sense  of  the  house  upon  the  subject  of  his  proposi- 
tion. 

On  the  following  day,  Mr.  Pitt's  eight  resolutions  were  put 
in  their  proper  order,  and  carried  by  large  majorities.  On 
the  14th  of  February  the  report  of  the  committee  was  brought 
up,  when,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Pitt,  it  was  ordered,  that  a 
message  be  sent  to  the  lords,  requesting  a  conference  respect- 
ing the  means  of  perpetuating  and  improving  the  connection 
between  the  two  countries. 

The  subject  which  had  so  long  and  so  deeply  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  commons,  had  been  at  the  same  time  intro- 
duced into  the  house  of  peers  by  a  similar  message  from  the 
king,  delivered  by  Lord  Grenville.  The  address  in  answer 
to  this  message  was  voted  unanimously  by  the  house,  which 
then  adjourned.  From  this  period  the  business  remained 
dormant  in  the  upper  house,  till  Monday,  February  the  18th, 
when  the  message  from  the  commons  was  delivered  by  Earl 
Temple.  A  conference  accordingly  taking  place  in  the  paint- 
ed chamber,  the  lords  deputed  on  this  occasion  soon  returned 
with  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  moved  by  the  house  of  com- 
mons. 

On  the  19th  of  March,  their  lordships  having  been  pre- 
viously summoned,  Lord  Grenville  moved,  that  the  house  do 
agree  with  the  resolutions  of  the  commons.  He  said,  that  no 
diversity  of  opinion  could  possibly  arise  on  the  two  chief  pre- 
liminary points  :  first,  that  whatever  steps  they  should  take  on 
the  present  occasion,  the  sole  and  exclusive  rights  of  the  Irish 
legislature  should  be  duly  respected,  and  considered  upon  the 
same  footing  as  those  of  Great  Britain ;  and  secondly,  that  it 
was  essential  to  the  interests  of  the  empire  at  large,  that  the 
connection  between  the  two  kingdoms  should  be  strengthened 
and  improved  to  as  high  a  degree  of  perfection  as  the  nature 
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of  the  case  admitted.  There  was,  he  said,  however,  another 
preliminary  to  the  main  subject,  started  by  some  who  appear- 
ed generally  to  approve  of  the  measure  ;  and  that  was,  whe- 
ther, under  the  present  state  of  things,  it  was  proper  at  all  to 
enter  into  the  discussion  ?  In  answer  he  asked,  whether  it 
would  not  be  wise  and  politic  to  urge,  with  as  little  delay  as 
the  case  would  admit,  a  fair  and  temperate  survey  of  the  ge- 
neral question,  in  order  to  do  away  the  mistaken  prejudices 
and  unfounded  impressions  which  had  prevailed  against  the 
measure  in  Ireland  ?  Here  his  lordship  took  occasion  to  re- 
mark upon  the  manner  in  which  the  question  stood  in  the  par- 
liament of  Ireland.  The  resolution  of  the  Irish  commons  cer- 
tainly was  not  conclusive.  Far  from  amounting  to  any  thing 
like  a  law,  it  was,  in  fact,  a  mere  dead  letter  upon  their  jour- 
nals. In  such  a  case,  the  British  parliament  surely  ought  not 
to  be  precluded  from  doing  what  wisdom  and  prudence  dic- 
tated. His  lordship  then  entered  into  an  elaborate  argument, 
to  shew  the  expediency  and  necessity  of  the  measure  proposed; 
similar  in  substance  to  that  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons. 

Earl  FitzwiUiam  objected  to  the  whole  proceeding,  as  im- 
proper, impolitic,  and  unseasonable.  Adverting  to  the  subject 
of  catholic  emancipation,  he  acknowledged  that  he  never  had 
orders,  when  intrusted  with  the  government  of  Ireland,  to 
bring  that  question  forward ;  but  he  had  explicitly  declared 
that  it  should  have  his  full  support  if  it  came  under  discus- 
sion; and  he  believed,  in  his  conscience,  that  the  events 
which  occurred  at  that  period  had  led  to  the  evils  which  now 
existed. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  avowed  it  to  be  his  opinion, 
that  it  was  morally  impossible  that  things  should  go  on  as  they 
were  now  conducted.  Upon  the  general  utility  of  the  mea- 
sure, both  in  a  commercial  and  political  view,  he  entertained 
no  doubt;  but  as  to  the  mode  of  carrying  the  project  of  an 
union  into  execution,  he  had  some  hesitation.  He  exposed 
the  fallacy  of  making  the  proceedings  of  1782  an  objection  to 
the  present  measure.  There  was  no  analogy  in  respect  to  the 
objects  in  view.  The  adjustment  ot  1782  aimed  to  establish 
the  independency  of  the  two  legislatures;  and  as  to  that  point, 
it  was  unquestionably  designed  to  be  final.  The  resolutions 
before  them  tended  towards  the  effecting  an  incorporation  of 
the  same  legislatures  ;  to  which  the  proceedings  of  1782  could 
never  have  been  intended  to  operate'  as  a  bar.  He  acknow- 
ledged himself  somewhat  startled  at  the  idea  of  adding  a  hun- 
dred members  to  the  British  house  of  commons  ;  but  if  others 
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were  satisfied  as  to  this  matter,  he  was  disposed  to  acquiesce 
in  it. 

Lord  Camden,  late  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  denied  that 
the  late  distractions  in  that  country  arose  in  any  manner  from 
the  recall  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  for  the  kingdom  was  quiet  for 
nine  or  ten  months  after  that  event !  The  present  situation  of 
Ireland  was,  however,  such  as  to  render  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  some  steps  should  be  taken  for  the  re-establisbment 
of  public  order  and  tranquillity  ;  and  no  measure  was  so  likely 
to  produce  a  permanent  and  beneficial  effect  as  that  of  an  in- 
corporative  union. 

Marquis  Townshend,  the  Earls  of  Westmoreland  and  Car- 
lisle, and  the  Duke  of  Portland,  who  had  all  occupied  the 
highest  office  of  government  in  Ireland,  declared  also,  in  ex- 
plicit terms,  their  approbation  of  the  measure. 

On  the  other  side,  the  Earl  of  Moira  rose  to  oppose  the 
resolutions.  There  was  no  person,  he  said,  who  would  more 
heartily  than  himself  concur  in  the  measure,  were  he  assured 
that  it  was  founded  on  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland.  But  was  it  not  manifest  that  the  opposition  to 
it  was  not  limited  to  the  Irish  parliament  only,  but  that  it  had 
been  treated  by  the  nation  at  large  with  an  abhorrence  amount- 
ing almost  to  a  degree  of  frenzy  ?  After  this  marked  repro- 
bation of  the  proposal,  what  could  be  more  calculated  to  add 
fuel  to  the  flame,  than  our  persevering  in  it  ?  It  had  been  stated, 
in  support  of  the  resolutions,  that  Ireland  could  not  go  on  in 
its  present  state.  He  had  predicted  that  the  system  of  govern- 
ment which  had  been  pursued  in  that  country  could  not  go 
on  ;  and  he  had  unfortunately  proved  too  true  a  prophet : 
that,  however,  was  not  a  consequence  flowing  from  the  con- 
stitution of  Ireland  ;  but  the  result  of  a  frantic  exercise  of  se- 
verities on  the  part  of  government.  The  noble  lord  (Gren- 
ville)  had  expatiated  on  the  benefits  which  an  union  would 
confer  on  Ireland.  Possibly  he  might  be  right,  but  the  im- 
mediate question  respecting  which  it  was  necessary  to  decide, 
related  to  the  expediency  of  bringing  forward  these  resolu- 
tions. Whether  justly  or  not,  it  appears  that  the  opposers  of 
them  think  the  demand  upon  Ireland  to  be  nothing  less  than 
to  sacrifice  the  whole  body  of  her  laws,  her  rights,  her  liber- 
ties, and  her  independent  parliament.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, how  does  the  mass  of  the  Irish  nation  weigh  such  a 
demand?  Disgusted  as  they  have  been  by  recent  outrages, 
and  smarting  from  the  lash  of  late  severities,  how  could  it  be 
supposed  that  they  would  meet  with  temper  the  proposition 
for  drawing  closer  the  ties  to  which  they  have  been  taught  to 
attribute  all  their  sufferings  ?  In  the  nature  of  the  union,  there 
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was  not  any  thing  that  held  forth  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland 
a  security  against  the  violence  of  the  executive  government  • 
but,  on  the  contrary,  many  checks  upon  that  government 
would  be  withdrawn. 

The  Earl  of  Moira  was  seconded  in  these  remarks  by  Lord 
Holland,  who  animadverted  with  some  severity  on  the  asser- 
tion of  Lord  Grenville,  that  it  was  necessary  to  exhibit  to  the 
people  of  Ireland  what  the  terms  were  upon  which  this  coun- 
try proposed  to  unite  the  two  legislatures.  Such,  he  said 
might  very  naturally  be  the  desire  of  his  majesty's  ministers; 
but  if  they  had  imprudently  involved  themselves,  by  bringing 
forward  this  question,  that  was  no  reason  why  their  lordships 
should  be  implicated  with  them. 

After  various  other  lords  had  spoken,  the  original  motion 
was  put  and  agreed  to  without  a  division. 

On  the  llth  of  April,  the  house  being  again  summoned, 
Lord  Grenville  moved  an  address  to  the  throne,  similar  to 
that  already  voted  by  the  commons  ;  upon  which,  Lord  Auck- 
land immediately  rose  to  express  his  entire  approbation  of 
the  measure. 

The  Bishop  of  Llandaff  stated  to  the  house,  that  the  Duke 
of  Rutland,  when  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  had  honoured 
him  with  his  confidence.  In  writing  to  the  duke,  about  the 
time  the  Irish  propositions  were  under  discussion,  he  per» 
fectly  well  remembered  having  said,  u  You  and  your  friends 
the  minister  of  England,  would  immortalize  your  characters^ 
if,  instead  of  a  mere  commercial  arragement,  you  could  ac~ 
complish,  by  honourable  means,  a  legislative  union  between 
the  two  kingdoms."  If  he  were  to  express  his  sentiments  of 
the  utility  of  an  union  in  a  few  words,  he  should  say,  that  it 
would  enrich  Ireland  without  impoverishing  Great  Britain ; 
and  that  it  would  render  the  empire,  as  to  defence,  the  strong- 
est in  Europe. 

Lord  Minto,  (late  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,)  in  an  eloquent  and 
argumentative  speech,  supported  the  measure,  and  contended 
that  the  notion,  that  a  legislative  union  would  derogate  from 
the  honour  and  national  independence  of  Ireland,  was  u  an 
airy,  unsubstantial  sentiment ;  a  transient,  evanescent,  meta- 
physical point,  to  which  the  two  countries  were  called  upon 
to  sacrifice  their  permanent  and  perpetual  interests." 

The  question  was  at  length  put  upon  the  address,  and  car- 
ried without  a  division  ;  but  a  protest,  very  ably  drawn,  was 
signed  on  this  occasion  by  the  Lords  Holland,  Thanet,  and 
King. 

A  committee  was  then  named,  consisting  of  Lord  Gren- 
ville, Lord  Minto,  Lord  Auckland,  and  the  Bishop  of  Llan- 
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daff,  to  draw  up  an  address  conformable  to  the  motion  ;  which 
being  effected,  the  commons,  in  a  second  conference,  (April 
12,)  were  invited  to  join  ^in  the  same,  and  to  agree  that  it 
should  be  presented  to  his  majesty  as  the  address  of  both 
houses  of  parliament,  which  was  accordingly  done  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  and  thus  the  business  rested  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  present  year. 

After  several  animated  debates  in  the  Irish  parliament,  the 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  was  postponed  till  the  first  of 
August  ;  it  was,  however,  manifest,  that  the  court  were  de- 
termined to  persevere  in  their  original  designs  ;  and  the  lord- 
lieutenant,  on  the  occasion  of  the  termination  of  the  session, 
announced,  u  that  a  joint  address  of  the  two  houses  of  parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain,  had  been  laid  before  his  majesty,  ac- 
companied by  resolutions  proposing  and  recommending  a 
complete  and  entire  union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland." 
And  he  further  declared,  "  that  his  majesty,  as  the  common 
father  of  his  people,  must  look  forward,  with  earnest  anxiety, 
to  the  moment  when,  in  conformity  to  the  sentiments,  wishes, 
and  real  interests  of  his  subjects  in  both  kingdoms,  they  may 
all  be  inseparably  united,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  blessings 
of  a  free  constitution." 

The  subject  of  the  slave  trade  was  again  agitated  in  the 
British  house  of  commons,  and  with  the  usual  success.  On 
the  1st  of  March,  Mr.  Wilberforce  introduced  a  motion  for 
the  appointment  of  a  committee,  by  observing,  that  it  was  now 
eleven  years  since  he  had  first  held  out  this  system  of  cruelty 
and  wickedness-tothe  indignant  reprobation  of  that  house.  He 
was  for  a  time  cheered  under  his  labours  by  the  hope  of  ulti- 
mate success  ;  but  he  now  almost  despaired  of  seeing  the  abo- 
lition effected  by  a  British  parliament :  and  with  respect  to 
the  colonial  legislatures,  it  was  the  vainest  of  expectations  that 
they  would  enforce  any  system  of  reform  which  might  render 
the  further  importation  of  slaves  unnecessary.  We  were  en- 
gaged, Mr.  Wilberforce  observed,  in  a  war  with  a  nation  which 
had  thrown  off  all  regard  for  those  sacred  principles  which 
almost  all  men  professed  to  venerate  :  yet  France  had  abol- 
ished the  slave  trade  ;  while  we,  contrary  to  our  own  acknow- 
ledgments of  the  nefariousness  of  this  traffic,  still  continued 
to  support  and  encourage  it.  In  Africa,  we  were  only  known 
as  corrupters  and  destroyers  ;  and,  if  there  existed  an  over- 
ruling Providence,  it  might  surely  be  expected  that  the  moral 
government  of  the  universe  would  in  some  mode  be  signally 
vindicated.  For  himself,  he  had  performed  his  duty:  he  so- 
lemnly protested  againsc  the  consequences  which  should  ensue 
from  this  obstinate  and  daring  perseverance  in  guilt ;  and  he 
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washed  his  hands  of  the  blood  which  might  be  shed  both  in 
the  eastern  and  the  western  world. 

After  an  animated  debate,  the  house  divided,  when  Mr. 
Wilberforce's  motion  was  lost  by  a  minority  of  54  to  84 
voices. 

The  parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  12th  of  July  (1799  ;) 
upon  which  occasion  his  majesty  was  pleased  to  declare, 
"  that  the  decision  and  energy  which  distinguished  the  coun- 
cils of  his  ally  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  the  intimate  union 
and  concert  so  happily  established  between  them,  would  enable 
him  to  employ,  to  the  greatest  advantage,  the  powerful  means 
intrusted  to  him  by  parliament,  for  establishing,  on  permanent 
grounds,  the  security  and  honour  of  this  country,  and  the 
liberty  and  independence  of  Europe.  His  majesty,  on  the 
same  occasion,  expressed  his  satisfaction  in  seeing  that  inter- 
nal tranquillity  was  in  some  degree  restored  to  his  kingdom  of 
Ireland,  the  ultimate  security  of  which  could  alone  be  insured 
by  its  intimate  and  entire  union  with  Great  Britain." 


CHAPTER  XIV, 

French  History.  Portentous  Situation  of  the  Gov  eminent—™  The 
Rights  of  Election  violated — Sc/iis?nz  between  the  Directory  and  the 
Councils — Revolution  of  the  30th  Pr atrial— Efforts  to  retrieve  the  Af- 
fairs of  the  Reftublic — Law  of  Hostages — The  Country  plunged  into 
a  State  of  general  Insurrection— Sieyes  projects  the  Overthrow  of  the 
Directorial  Constitution — Revolution  of  the  l£>th  and  19th  of 
Brum  a.  1  re.— Decree  transferring  the  Sittings  of  the  Councils  from 
the  Thuilleries  to  St.  Cloud,  and  afifiointing  Bonaparte  Com- 
mand er-in  Chief  of  the  forces- — Conduct  of  the  General  on  receiving 
his  Appointment — Tumultuous  Sitting  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hun- 
dred— Bonaparte 's  memorable  Speech  in  the  Council  of  Ancients-**- 
Attempt  to  assassinate  him  in  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred — Lucien 
Bonafiarte  rescued  from  the  Fury  of  the  Assembly  by  the  Military— 
The  hall  cleared  by  a  File  of  Grenadiers  at  the  sound  of  the  Pas  de 
Charge-— Appointment  of  a  Committee  to  form  a  Mew  Government^ 
Directory  dissolved— Decree  appointing  a  Provisional  Executive  Con- 
sular Government— The  Revolution  effected  without  Blood-shed— 
New  Constitution. 

The  proceedings  of,  the  French  legislature  during  the  year 
1798  were  trifling  in  the  extreme,  and  scarcely  worthy  the 
notice  of  the  historian.  It  was  obvious  however  that  the  di- 
rectorial government  was  verging  rapidly  towards  its  dissolu- 
tion, and  that  imbecility  and  corruption  had  given  to  the  in- 
fant institutions  of  the  republic  the  weakness  and  decreptitude 
of  old  age, 
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It  has  already  been  seen^  that  the  directory,  disregarding 
the  rights  of  the  people,  and  intent  alone  upon  the  advance- 
ment of  their  own  purposes,  had  the  temerity,  in  the  month  of 
May,  1798,  to  expel  from  the  legislative  body  a  number  of  re- 
presentatives legally  elected,  and  to  place  in  that  situation  the 
creatures  of  their  own  choice.  So  flagrant  a  violation  of  the 
rights  of  election  could  not  fail  to  produce  very  general  dissa- 
tisfaction, and  the  embarrassments  in  the  finances,  combined 
with  the  means  adopted  to  replenish  them,  increased  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  governors,  and  inflamed  the  disaffection  of  the 
governed.  Scarcely  a  month  elapsed  without  messages  from 
the  directory  to  the  legislative  assemblies  on  the  decayed  state 
of  the  revenue  ;  and  a  tax  on  salt  was  proposed  to  supply  the 
deficit,  which  was  estimated  at  fifty  millions  of  livres.  This 
impost  was  extremely  unpopular,  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
gabelle — one  of  the  most  odious  and  oppressive  exactions  of 
the  old  government.  ■  While  this  measure  was  under  discus- 
sion in  the  council  of  five  hundred,  another  message  from  the 
directory  informed  them,  that  instead  of  fifty  millions,  the  de- 
ficiency amounted  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions,  and 
that  every  department  of  the  republic  was  in  a  state  of  disso- 
lution. This  intimation  induced  the  council  of  five  hundred 
to  adopt  the  measure  proposed  ;  but  it  had  not  the  same  ef- 
fect in  the  council  of  ancients,  where  it  was  asserted,  that 
the  supplies  already  granted  were  adequate  to  all  the  demands 
of  the  public  service,  and  that  further  grants  would  only  swell 
the  civil  list  of  depredation  ;  and  the  tax  on  salt  was  accord- 
ingly rejected. 

So  pointed  an  imputation  on  the  integrity  of  the  executive, 
produced  a  deep-rooted  hostility  between  the  directory  and 
the  legislative  body,  which  time  could  not  heal,  and  which  ter- 
minated in  the  ruin  of  both.  As  the  period  for  electing  the 
new  third  approached,  each  party  took  such  measures  as 
seemed  best  calculated  to  secure  a  preponderance  in  the  na- 
tional councils.  But  the  great  struggle  lay  in  the  choice  of  a 
new  director.  Among  the  directors  themselves  the  lot  of 
succession  had  fallen  upon  Reubel,  whose  conduct  in  office 
had  been  such  as  to  cover  him  with  opprobium,  insomuch, 
that,  when  this  public  despoiler  subsequently  took  his  seat 
in  the  council  of  elders,  the  bench  where  he  placed  himself 
was  instantly  deserted.  The  person  elected  as  his  successor 
was  the  famous  Abbe  Sieyes,  at  that  time  ambassador  to  the 
court  of  Berlin.  This  choice,  made  in  avowed  opposition  to 
the  utmost  exertions  of  the   directory,  portended  some  great 
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and  important  change  in  the  political  system.     The  power  of 
the  directory  thus    received  from   the  impression  of  public 
opinion  an  alarming  shock  ;  for  the  sentiments  of  the  new  di- 
rector were  well  known  to  be   in  the  highest  degree   inimical 
not  merely  to  the  conduct  of  his  colleagues,  but  to  the  whole 
plan  of  the  directorial  constitution.     The  liberty   of  the  press 
had  been  placed  under  the  special  protection  of  the  directory 
by  an  article  of  the  law  of  the  19th  Fructidor ;  and  the  coun- 
cil of  five  hundred  now  ventured  to  declare,  that  under  this 
restraint  great  abuses  had  been  committed  by  the   agents  of 
those   in   power,  who  were  thus  secured  against  all  denuncia- 
tions.    The   vengeance   of  the    opposition,   of  which   Sieyes 
was  considered  as  the  head,  appeared  to   be  levelled  against 
the  three  directors,  Merlin,  Lepaux,  and  Treilhard  ;  Ban-as, 
though  equally  corrupt,  had  averted  the   storm  by  seconding 
the  views  of  Sieyes.     Treilhard,  a  man  of  mild    disposition, 
unwilling  and  unfit  to  engage  in  those  scenes   of  violence, 
which  seemed  approaching,  availed  himself  of  an  informality 
in  his  election  to  withdraw  from   the  directory,  and   Gohier, 
who  had  formerly  filled  the  office  of  minister  of  justice,  was 
chosen  his  successor.     The   two   other  obnoxious    members, 
after  an  ineffectual  struggle,  were   prevailed   upon  to   resign 
their  offices,  and   by  a  kind  of  compromise  with  the  councils, 
Roger  Ducos,  an  ex-legislator,  and  Moulins,  a  general  officer, 
were  chosen  in  their  stead.    This  was  styled  the  Revolution  of 
the  30th  Prairial. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  the  new  directory  sent  a  message  to 
the  council,  enumerating  the  disorders  and  necessities  of  the 
state,  and  inviting  them  to  adopt  the  most  speedy  and  effec- 
tual measures  for  warding  off  from  the  political  body  the  dis- 
solution with  which  it  was  threatened.  This  message  the 
council  submitted  to  the  commission  of  eleven,  by  whom  a 
law  was  proposed  to  the  assembly,  to  levy  the  conscriptions 
on  every  class,  from  the  age  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  years ; 
and  to  obtain  a  loan  of  one  hundred  millions,  to  be  raised 
from  the  more  opulent  classes  of  society,  upon  the  mortgage 
of  the  unsold  national  domains.  The  adoption  of  this  mea- 
sure was  accompanied  by  an  address  to  the  people  inviting 
them  to  co-operate  with  their  representatives  in  the  work  of 
regeneration. 

The  republic  still  continued  to  be  the  prey  of  factions,  and 
in  order  to  restore  the  public  tranquillity,  a  most  tyrannical 
law  was  enacted  on  the  12th  of  July,  known  by  the  appella- 
tion of  the  law  of  hostages.  By  this  law  it  was  decreed,  that 
when  any  department,  or  cummune,  was  in  a  state  of  disorder, 
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the  relations  of  emigrants  and  cidevant  nobles,  should  be  res- 
ponsible for  all  robberies,  and  assassinations,   that  might  be 
committed ;  that  the   administrators  of   departments   should 
take  hostages  from  these  classes ;  that  such    hostages   should 
surrender   themselves    within  ten  days,  under  pain   of   being 
placed  under  close  arrest,  or  punished  as  emigrants;  that   if 
any  public  functionary,  or  any  purchaser  of  national  domains, 
should  be  murdered  or  carried   off,   four   of    these    hostages 
should  be  banished  for  every  individual  that  should  be  mur- 
dered   or  carried  off,  which  four  hostages  should  be  liable  to 
pay  a  fine  of  six  thousand  livres  to   the   public   treasury,   six 
thousand  to  the  widow,  and  three  thousand  to  the  children  of 
any  murdered  republican   citizen.     This  indemnity  was  also 
made  to  extend  to  every  person  mutilated,  and  the  responsibi- 
lity to  apply  to  all  damage  done  to   property.     This  law,  so 
repugnant  to  the  principles  of  justice  and  sound  policy,  rais- 
ed a  violent  ferment  in  every  part  of  France,  and  in  the  west- 
ern departments  it  served  as  the  signal  for    almost  universal 
revolt.     About  the  end  of  August,   a   general   insurrection 
broke  out  in  the   department  of  the    Mayenne,  where  the  in- 
surgents, after  taking  possession  of  several  towns,  deposed  the 
constituted  authorities  and  declared  for  the  old  government. 
So  rapidly  did  the  spirit  of  disaffection  spread,  that  in  a  short 
time  no  less  than  twenty  departments  were  in  a  state  of  insur- 
rection, and  the  obnoxious  laws  proposed  by  the  councils  and 
sanctioned  by  the  new  directory,    prepared  the   public  mind 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  existing  government. 

All  France  felt  the  full  force  of  her  past  and  present  evils, 
and  the  imperious  necessity  of  establishing  a  better  order  of 
things.  She  required  a  government  capable  of  repairing  the 
ruins  of  the  political  edifice  ;  or  rather  of  re-constructing  it 
upon  more  solid  and  durable  foundations  ;  but  by  what  mira- 
culous interposition  was  this  to  be  accomplished  ?  Sieves,  it  ■ 
appears,  was  never  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  constitution  of 
the  third  year,  and  from  the  moment  he  attained  to  the  direc- 
torial dignity,  his  mind  was  occupied  with  plans  for  its  sub- 
version. General  Joubert  was  the  man  at  first  fixed  upon  to 
carry  these  designs  into  execution  ;  but  Joubert  had  neither 
the  requisite  courage  nor  popularity  to  engage  in  so  hazardous 
an  enterprize. 

At  this  critical  moment,  General  Bonaparte  arrived  from 
Egypt,  and  was  received  in  Paris  with  every  possible  demon- 
stration of  public  favour;*     Sieyes  was  secretly  gratified  with 
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the  popularity  enjoyed  by  Bonaparte,     He  welcomed  him  to 
his  apartments  in  the  Luxembourg,  and  after  disclosing  to  him 
his  projects,  solicited  his  powerful  aid,  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying them  into  execution.     Various  secret  conferences  were 
now  held,  at  which  the  director  Sieyes,  Roger  Ducos,  Talley- 
rand, Fouche,  Volney,  Roederer,  Reinhard,  and  Bonaparte,  with 
his  brothers  Lucien  and  Joseph,  were  present ;  a  few  others 
were  trusted  with  the  secret,  but  all  those  to  whom  it  was  con- 
fided, managed  the  business  with  great  discretion.     In  order 
to  prepare  the  public  mind  for  the  events  now  in  contempla- 
tion, rumours  were  industriously  circulated,  that  a  new  plan  of 
government  was  forming  for  the  republic  ;  this  change  was 
generally  talked  of  and  desired,  though  few  were  aware  from 
whom  it  was  to  proceed,  or  who  were  to  sustain  the  principal 
parts  in  the  new  revolutionary  drama.    Bonaparte,  in  the  mean 
time,   seemed  to  court  seclusion  ;  he  appeared  very  little  in 
public,  but  he  was  actively  employed  in  attaching  to  his  for- 
tune, men  of  talents  and  enterprise  ;  and  at  the  public  enter- 
tainment given  to  him  by  the  directory,  he  endeavoured  to  lull 
their  apprehensions  by  giving  as  a  toast,  "  An  union  of  all 
parties."     On  the  evening  of  this  festival,  Bonaparte  assem- 
bled the  conspirators  at  the  house  of  M,  La  Mercier,  the  pre- 
sident of  the  council  of  ancients,   and  on  that  occasion  each 
individual  had  assigned  to  him  the  part  that  he  was  destined 
to  act  in  the  conspiracy  against  the  directory. 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  18th  Brumaire  (No- 
vember 9,)  a  committee  of  inspectors  belonging  to  the  council 
of  ancients,  sent  messages  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  that 
body,  selected  for  that  purpose  by  Bonaparte  and  his  adhe- 
rents, requiring  them  to  meet  in  the  Thuilieries  at  eight 
o'clock.  At  this  meeting  it  appeared  that  the  most  violent  of 
the  jacobin  party  were  not  assembled,  and  that  having  received 
no  summons,  they  were  ignorant  of  the  meeting.  Garnet,  the 
reporter  of  the  committee,  opened  the  meeting  with  a  speech, 
in  which  he  expatiated  upon  the  dangers  of  the  republic,  and 
the  designs  of  the  factious,  and  in  conclusion  proposed,  that 
the  assembly  should,  in  virtue  of  the  102d  and  103d  articles 
of  the  constitution,  adjourn  to  St.  Cloud ;  that  General  Bona- 
parte should  be  charged  to  put  the  decree  in  execution  ;  and 
that  for  that  purpose,  he  should  be  appointed  commander  of 
all  the  forces.  This  decree  being  passed  by  a  great  majority, 
Bonaparte,  who  had  been  in  waiting,  immediately  appeared  at 
the  bar,  attended  by  the  Generals  Berthier,  Moreau,  Lefebvre, 
and  Macdonald,  and  several  other  general  officers.  His  ap- 
pointment was  no  sooner  communicated  to  Bonaparte  than  he 
addressed  the  assembly  as  follows  : — . 
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**  Citizens  Representatives, 

"  The  republic  was  perishing,  but  your  decree  has  rescued  it 
from  destruction. — Woe  be  to  those  men  who  wish  for  anarchy  !  Aided 
by  my  brave  companions  in  arms,  I  will  arrest  their  course.  Let  us  not 
seek  in  the  past,  for  examples  to  retard  your  progress,  nothing  in  history 
resembles  the  conclusion  of  the  18th  century,  and  nothing  in  the  close 
of  the  18th  century  resembles  the  decisions  of  the  present  moment. 
Your  wisdom  has  issued  this  decree — our  arms  shall  execute  it.  We 
demand  a  republic  founded  on  a  just  basis,  on  true  liberty,  and  we  will 
have  it.  We  will  have  it ;  I  swear  it,  in  my  own  name,  and  in  the  names 
of  my  brave  comrades." 

As  soon  as  the  plaudits  which  followed  this  speech  had  sub- 
sided, the  president  replied  : — 

"  General, 

"  The  council  of  ancients  receives  your  oath  ;  there  is  no  doubt 
of  your  sincerity  and  your  zeal.  He  who  never  promised  victories  to 
the  country  in  vain,  cannot  fail  to  fulfil  his  new  engagements  to  serve 
her  with  fidelity." 

The  sitting  was  then  dissolved  amidst  loud  cries  of  "  Long 
live  the  constitution  of  the  third  year  !"  The  next  concern 
of  Bonaparte  was  to  issue  two  proclamations,  the  first  addressed 
to  the  national  guard  of  Paris,  and  the  latter  to  the  soldiers 
of  the  republic,  announcing  his  appointment  to  the  command 
of  the  city  guard,  and  of  the  army,  and  inviting  them  to  sup- 
port their  general  in  his  endeavours  to  restore  to  the  republic 
the  blessing  of  "  liberty,  victory,  and  peace."  These  procla- 
mations, which  were  issued  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  of 
Brumaire,  had  been  prepared  previous  to  the  event  they  were 
intended  to  announce,  and  were  immediately  succeeded  by  a 
similar  document  for  Fouche,  the  minister  of  general  police, 
intended  to  tranquillize  the  public  mind,  and  threatening  the 
instigators  to  revolt,  and  the  abettors  of  royalty,  with  condign 
punishment. 

The  instant  the  decree  of  the  council  of  ancients  had  passed, 
Bonaparte  marched  ten  thousand  troops  to  the  Thuilleries,  and 
guarded  every  avenue  to  that  place  so  effectually,  that  no  one 
was  permitted  to  pass  either  into  the  courts,  the  gardens,  or 
within  the  walls  of  the  castle.  He  had  previously  formed  all 
his  dispositions,  and  was  haranguing  his  troops  in  the  great 
court,  while  three  of  the  directors,  and  all  the  citizens  of  Paris, 
were  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  proceedings  that  had  taken 
place,  and  were  made  acquainted  with  them  for  the  first  time,, 
by  the  proclamations  with  which  the  walls  of  the  capital  soon 
became  placarded.  The  directors,  Sieyes  and  Roger  Ducos, 
the  latter  o*f  whom  was  entirely  governed  by  the  former, 
waited  in  silence  the  result  of  the  meeting  of  the  council  of 
ancients,  but  so  sooner  were  they  informed  of  the  decree  for 
removing  the  sittings  of  the  councils  to  St.  Cloud,  and  for  in- 
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vesting  Bonaparte. with  the  command  of  the  army,  than  they 
repaired  t6  the  Thuilleries,  and  joined  the  committees  of  in- 
spection, who  were  at  that  moment  in  deliberation  upon  the 
measures  to  be  taken  for  carrying  into  effect  the  decree  of  the 
council.  The  director  Barras,  who  had  in  the  morning  of  the 
18th  refused  to  give  in  his  resignation,  was  exiled  to  his 
country  seat  under  a  guard  of  cavalry,  while  Gohier  and  Mou- 
lins  remained  almost  passive  spectators  of  the  events  which 
deprived  them  of  power,  and  imposed  a  new  form  of  govern- 
ment upon  their  country.  Previous  to  his  departure,'  Barras 
sent  in  his  resignation  to  Bonaparte,  by  his  secretary  Botot, 
who,  on  handing  the  paper  to  the  general,  enquired  in  a  low 
voice,  what  Barras  had  to  expect  from  him  ? 

"  Tell  that  man,"  said  Bonaparte,  "  that  I  desire  to  hear  no  more 
from  him,  and  that  I  will  cause  the  authority  I  am  intrusted  with  to  be 
respected."  Then  raising  his  voice  loud  enough  to  be  heard  even  into 
the  anti-chamber,  he  continued  thus  to  address  the  astonished  secretary : 
rt  What  have  you  done,"  said  he,  "  with  the  country  which  I  left  so 
flourishing  ?  I  left  you  at  peace,  and  I  have  found  you  at  war  :  I  left  you 
victory,  and  I  have  found  defeat :  I  left  you  conquest,  and  the  enemy  are 
passing  our  frontiers  :  I  left  you  the  treasures  of  Italy,  and  I  find  nothing 
but  oppression  and  poverty.  Where  are  the  hundred  thousand  heroes^ 
my  companions  in  arms,  whom  1  left  covered  with  glory  ?  What  is  be- 
come  of  them  ?  Alas  !  they  are  no  more  !  This  state  of  things  cannot 
continue  ;  in  three  years  it  will  end  in  despotism  :  but  we  will  have  a  re- 
public, founded  on  the  basis  of  equality,  civil  liberty,  and  political  tole- 
ration." 

In  the  mean  time,  the  council  of  five  hundred  had  assem° 
bled,  filled  with  astonishment  and  distrust.  And  while  they 
were  fluctuating  between  the  conjectures  and  expectations 
which  vague  and  contradictory  rumours  had  served  to  excite? 
the  president,  Lucien  Bonaparte,  entered  the  hall.  No  sooner 
had  he  seated  himself,  than  eager  expectation  was  depicted  in 
every  countenance.  From  the  recently  elected  president,  they 
expected  an  authentic  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  morn- 
ing, and  of  the  objects  to  which  they  were  directed.  Theproces 
verbal  being  read,  the  president  rose  and  read  the  decree  from 
the  council  of  ancients,  which  removed  the  sittings  of  the  le- 
gislative body  to  the  palace  of  St.  Cloud.  He  then  dissolved 
the  assembly,  and  quitted  the  hall  amidst  a  violent  clamour. 
The  remainder  of  the  day,  as  well  as  night  of  the  18th,  was 
occupied  by  Bonaparte  and  the  other  generals  and  public  men, 
with  Sieyes  at  their  head,  in  preparing  and  arranging  the  con- 
cerns of  the  following  day.  Already  the  dictatorial  govern- 
ment was  dissolved ;  Barras  had  retired  to  his  estate  at  Gros 
Bois  ;  Gohier  and  Moulins  were  placed  under  confinement  at 
the  Luxembourg ;  and  the  other  two  directors,  Sieyes  and 
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Ducos  were  employed  in  overturning  the  late  government,  and 
in  promoting  the  establishment  of  the  new  order  of  things. 

The  1 9th  Brumaire  (the  10th  of  November)  was  a  day  big 
with  events  of  importance.  The  castle  of  St.  Cloud  was  sur- 
rounded by  troops  in  the  morning  before  day  break,  and  the 
council  of  five  hundred,  as  well  as  the  council  of  ancients,  as- 
sembled at  that  place  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  In  the 
council  of  five  hundred,  the  proceedings  were  opened  by  Gau- 
din,  a  member  of  the  council,  who  proposed  that  a  committee 
of  seven  members  should  be  appointed  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  best  means  of  providing  for  the  public  safely.  This 
motion  was  vehemently  opposed  by  several  members  of  the 
jacobin  party,  who,  darting  forward  into  the  tribune,  ex- 
claimed, "  Down  with  the  dictators" — "  The  constitution  or 
death  !"  These  exclamations  were  followed  by  a  motion,  that 
every  member  should  renew  his  oath  to  preserve  the  consti- 
tution of  the  third  year,  which  was  carried  by  acclamation. 
No  sooner  had  the  ceremony  of  renewing  the  oath  been  per- 
formed, than  another  violent  debate  arose,  upon  the  motion, 
that  the  assembly  should  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  new  di- 
rector, to  fill  up  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of 
Barras. 

Bonaparte,  on  being  informed  of  the  tumultuous  discussion 
in  the  council  of  five  hundred,  repaired  in  great  agitation  to 
the  council  of  ancients,  and  having  entered  the  hall,  he  thus 
addressed  the  assembly  : — 

"  Representatives  of  the  people  ! 

"  You  are  placed  in  no  common  circumstances ;  you  are  on  the 
mouth,  of  a  volcano,  which  is  ready  to  devour  you.  Permit  me  to  speak 
to  you  with  the  frankness  of  a  soldier,  and  the  ardour  of  a  citizen,  zea- 
lous for  the  welfare  of  his  country. 

"  I  was  living  peaceably  at  Paris  when  I  received  your  decree ;  but 
when  I  was  informed  of  your  dangers  I  hastened  to  your  assistance, 
along  with  my  brethren  in  arms.  Is  not  the  blood  which  we  have  shed, 
a  sufficient  guarantee  for  our  attachment  to  the  republic,  and  for  the  pu- 
rity and  disinterestedness  of  our  motives  ?  Have  they,  who  dare  to  lift 
their  voices  against  us,  given  stronger  pledges  ?  As  a  reward  for  our  ser- 
vices they  load  us  with  calumnies,  and  talk  of  a  modern  Caesar,  a  second 
Cromwell.  They  speak  of  a  military  government,  and  declaim  against 
conspiracies.  Alas  !  the  most  dangerous  of  all  conspiracies  is  that  which 
every  where  surrounds  us,  that  of  continually  increasing  public  misery. 
Have  not  ignorance,  folly,  and  treason  reigned  long  enough  in  our 
country  ?  Have  they  not  committed  sufficient  ravages  ?  Have  they  not 
in  turn  inflicted  misery  on  every  class  of  the  community  ?  Have  not 
Frenchmen  been  divided  long  enough  into  parties,  eager  and  desirous  to 
oppress  one  another  ?  The  time  is  at  length  arrived  to  put  an  end  to 
these  disasters.  You  have  charged  me  to  present  you  with  the  means, 
and  I  will  not  disappoint  your  expectations.  I  wish  to  serve  the  French 
people  alone.  Let  us  not  then  be  divided.  Unite  your  wisdom  and  firm- 
ness to  the  force  with  which  I  am  surrounded,  and  I  will  devote  myself 
to  the  safety  of  the  republic." 
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"  And  to  the  safety  of  the  constitution,"  exclaimed  Moreau 
de  PYonne. 

"  The  constitution  !"  replied  Bonaparte,  with  indignant  warmth,  "  do 
not  name  it.  What  is  the  constitution  but  a  heap  of  ruins  ?  Has  it  not 
been  successively  the  sport  of  every  party  ?  Have  you  not  trampled 
upon  it  on  the  18th  Fructidor,  the  28th  Floreal,  and  the  30th  Prairial  > 
The  constitution!  has  not  every  kind  of  tyranny  been  exercised  in  its 
name  ?  Who  has  been,  or  who  can  be  safe  under  its  delusive  protection  ? 
Is  not  its  insufficiency  manifested  by  the  numerous  crimes  which  have 
been  committed  in  its  name,  even  by  those  who  are  swearing  to  it  a  con- 
temptuous fidelity  ?  All  the  rights  of  the  people  have  been  violated.  To 
re-establish  those  rights  on  a  firm  foundation,  we  must  labour  to  consoli- 
date the  republic,  and  to  secure  the  liberty  of  France.  As  soon  as  these 
objects  are  attained,  and  the  dangers  of  the  country  have  subsided,  I 
will  abdicate  the  command  which  has  been  committed  to  me,  and  will 
become  the  supporting  arm  of  the  magistracy,  whom  you  may  think 
proper  to  nominate." 

Cornudet  here  confirmed  the  assertions  of  Bonaparte,  and  said,  "  I 
am  acquainted  with  some  criminal  opinions,  which  are  entertained  of 
the  general,  but  which  can  only  be  developed  and  discussed  in  the  ab- 
sence of  strangers."  At  this  intimation  the  spectators  were  ordered 
to  withdraw,  and  as  soon  as  the  hall  was  cleared,  Bonaparte  continued : 

"  Criminal  opinions!"  exclaimed  he,  "  I  could  reveal  to  you  circum- 
stances which  would  confound  my  calumniators.  But  it  is  enough  to 
tell  you,  that  two  of  your  late  magistrates,  the  directors,  Barras  and 
Moiilins,  themselves  advised  me  to  overturn  the  government,  and  to  put 
myself  at  the  head  of  affairs.  I  repulsed  their  overtures,  because  liberty 
is  dearer  to  me  than  life.  Several  factions  have  tendered  to  me  their 
services,  but  I  have  rejected  all  their  advances  as  unworthy  of  the  ear 
of  a  republican.  I  speak  with  the  frankness  of  a  soldier.  I  am  a  stran- 
ger to  the  art  of  eloquence  ;  I  have  always  followed  the  God  of  war,  and 
fortune  and  the  God  of  war  are  with  me.  Be  not  afraid,  representatives 
of  the  people,  of  criminal  plots;  I  and  my  brave  comrades  shall  ever  be 
ready  to  defend  you  and  to  support  the  republic.  {Then  glancing  his 
eyes  towards  the  soldiers,  who  were  on  duty  within  the  walls,  he  cried,) 
— -"  I  appeal  to  you,  fellow  soldiers — you,  before  whom  the  jacobins 
desire  to  make  me  appear  the  enemy  of  liberty — you,  who  have  so  often 
been  employed  under  me  in  laying  the  foundation  of  republics ;  and 
should  you  ever  behold  me  abandon  the  cause  of  liberty,  I  intreat  you  to 
turn  those  dreadful  bayonets,  which  have  so  often  been  directed  to  the 
shame  and  confusion  of  our  enemies,  against  my  own  breast.  Represen- 
tatives !  I  conjure  you  to  adopt  the  most  prompt  and  energetic  measures 
to  save  the  country." 

Bonaparte  now  retired  from  the  council  of  ancients,  and 
suddenly  entered  the  hall  of  the  council  of  five  hundred, 
accompanied  by  a  few  grenadiers  without  arms.  Advancing 
towards  the  top  of  the  hall,  the  council  was  instantly  in  mo- 
tion— "  A  general  here  !"  exclaimed  they, u  Down  with  the 
tyrant !" — «  Outlaw  the  dictator  !"— "  Kill  him,  kill  him  !" 
Several  of  the  members,  rushing  towards  him,  drew  forth 
their  poniards  ;  and  Arena,  one  of  the  deputies,  and  a  na- 
tive of  Corsica,  aimed  a  blow  at  him  with  a  dagger,  which 
Thome,  a  grenadier,  parried  with  his  arm,  and  was  wounded. 

The  president,  Lucien  Bonaparte^  having  with  great  diffi- 
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culty  obtained  an  audience,  exclaimed,  "  The  general  has  un- 
doubtedly no  other  intention  than  to  impart  to  the  council 
very  important  information  respecting  the  present  situation  of 
affairs."  The  general,  with  all  his  heroism,  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment astonished  and  speechless  ;  for  though  he  had  expected 
opposition,  he  was  not  prepared  for  such  a  scene  of  frantic 
violence.  General  Lefebvre  at  length  rushed  into  the  hall 
with  a  body  of  armed  grenadiers,  to  rescue  their  chief  from 
the  dangers  with  which  he  was  environed  ;  and  Bonaparte  was 
prevailed  upon  to  quit  the  hall  of  the  orangery  where  the  coun- 
cil was  assembled,  and  to  return  to  the  soldiery  drawn  up  in 
the  court  of  the  palace. 

As  soon  as  the  soldiers  had  left  the  hall,  the  members  in- 
stantly decreed,  that  the  council  of  ancients  had  no  power  to 
invest  Bonaparte  with  the  command,  as  that  authority  could  be 
conferred  by  the  directory  alone.  The  president  animadverted 
with  great  energy  on  the  disorders  of  the  day,  and  on  the  fero- 
cious insults  offered  by  some  of  the  members  towards  an  illus- 
trious general,  who  had  rendered  the  most  signal  and  perma- 
nent services  to  the  republic.  "  Outlaw  him  !"  exclaimed 
several  ol  the  members,  "  he  has  this  day  disgraced  his  mili- 
tary renown,  and  deserves  death  from  the  hand  of  every 
patriot."  The  assembly  had  now  become  a  mob,  and  the 
president  was  assailed  on  every  side.  His  authority  being  at 
an  end,  and  his  life  exposed  to  the  most  imminent  peril ;  he 
darted  from  his  chair,  and  divesting  himself  of  the  insignia  of 
his  office,  placed  his  toga  and  his  scarf  upon  the  bench,  and 
rushed  to  the  tribune.  His  voice  was  instantly  drowned  in 
exclamations  against  the  military  usurper,  and  tears  of  agony 
and  indignation  started  from  his  eyes.  Immediately  pistols 
and  poniards  were  presented  to  his  breast,  to  compel  him  to 
resume  his  office,  and  to  pronounce  the  decree  of  out-lawry 
against  his  brother,  but  he  remained  inflexible,  and  General 
Lefebvre  being  at  that  moment  deputed  by  Bonaparte,  entered 
the  hall  at  the  head  of  a  detachment  of  the  military,  and  sur- 
rounding the  president,  conducted  him  in  safety  into  the  court 
of  the  palace. 

The  troops,  animated  by  the  presence  of  their  general,  but 
by  no  means  unanimous  in  their  opinions,  listened  with  pro- 
found attention  to  the  president,  while  he  declared  to  them,  in 
glowing  language,  that  he,  as  well  as  his  brother,  had  been 
threatened  with  assassination  ;  that  the  council  of  five  hundred 
no  longer  existed  ;  that  the  minority  had  become  rebels,  and 
were  holding  the  poniard  of  sedition  and  despotism  over  the 
heads  of  the  unarmed  majority  ;  and  he,  as  president,  invoked 
the  aid  of  the  military  force  to  expel  those  u  representatives 
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of  the  poniard"  from  the  council  chamber,  where  they  were  at 
that  moment  exercising  acts  of  despotism  and  violence,  and 
were  on  the  point  of  overthrowing  the  republic.  The  presi- 
dent concluded  this  harangue  by  exclaiming,  "  Long  live  the 
republic."  To  which  his  military  auditors  replied,  "  Long 
live  the  republic  !" — "  Long  live  Bonaparte  ■!" 

The  general  now  perceiving  that  the  critical  moment  had 
arrived,  ordered  the  troops  to  enter  the  hall  of  the  council  of 
five  hundred.  The  grenadiers  instantly  advanced  ;  when  a 
deputy  exclaimed:  u  Is  it  thus,  soldiers,  you  tarnish  the  lau- 
rels you  have  gained  in  battle  ?  Do  the  guardians  of  the  na- 
tional representation  dare  to  menace  its  safety  and  indepen- 
dence ?"  Many  of  the  other  members,  addressing  the  soldiers, 
conjured  them,  in  the  name  of  liberty,  not  to  follow  their 
leaders  ;  when  on  a  sudden  the  pas  de  charge  was  heard,  and 
the  voices  of  the  speakers  were  drowned  in  the  sound  of  mili- 
tary music.  At  the  word  of  command  the  grenadiers  brought 
their  muskets  to  the  charge,  and  a  dreadful  scene  of  alarm  and 
dismay  pervaded  the  whole  assembly.  The  chamber  was 
soon  cleared  of  the  members  of  the  council,  and  cries  of 
"  Long  live  the  republic  !"  Long  live  Bonaparte  !'■■  sent 
forth  by  the  military,  shook  the  lofty  domes  of  St.  Cloud. 

The  first  imperfect  intelligence  of  these  events  had  filled  the 
metropolis  with  apprehension,  but  no  sooner  were  the  circum- 
stances attending  this  military  usurpation  made  known,  than 
the  Parisians  appeared  overjoyed  at  the  final  subversion  of 
the  jacobin  power,  and  cherished  the  hope  of  a  new  and  bet- 
ter government,  administered  in  equity,  and  founded  on  the 
principles  of  justice  and  humanity.  The  council  of  ancients, 
animated  by  the  same  hopes,  issued  a  decree  to  the  following 
effect : 

"  In  consideration  of  the  retreat  of  the  council  of  five  hundred,  and  the 
resignation  of  four  of  the  directory,  the  fifth,  Gohier,  being  confined,  a 
temporary  executive  commission  of  three  members  shall  be  appointed. 
The  legislature  is  adjourned  to  the  1st  of  Nivose  next,  (December  21st) 
when  it  will  again  assemble  in  Paris  without  further  convocation.  Du- 
ring the  recess  there  will  be  an  intermedial  commission  of  the  council 
of  ancients,  in  order  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  national  representation. 
The  sitting  is  adjourned  till  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  this  day,  when 
the  council  shall  proceed  to  the  appointment  of  the  committee. 

At  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  council  of  five  hundred, 
as  well  as  the  council  of  ancients,  again  assembled  in  their 
chambers,  but  the  former,  from  which  the  jacobins  had  with- 
drawn, now  appeared  of  a  very  different  complexion  from  that 
which  it  had  worn  in  the  early  part  of  the  day.  Lucien  Bo- 
naparte, their  president,  congratulated  the  members  present  on 
the  deliverance  they  had  obtained  from  the  dominion  of  de- 
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magogues  and  assassins.  The  president  then  proposed  a  reso- 
lution to  the  effect,  That  General  Bonaparte,  and  the  other 
generals  and  oilicers,  as  well  as  the  troops,  had  deserved  well 
of  their  country.  This  resolution,  which  was  carried  without 
opposition,  was  succeeded  by  a  proposal  from  Chazal,  one  of 
the  deputies,  that  a  committee  of  five  members  should  be  ap- 
pointed, to  consider  the  propriety  of  forming  a  new  govern- 
ment ;  on  which  the  president,  mounting  the  tribune,  pronoun- 
ced an  animated  harangue  on  the  disasters  of  the  republic, 
arising  from  the  misconduct  of  the  late  government,  and 
insisted  strongly  on  the  necessity  of  a  change.  At  the  close 
of  the  president's  speech,  Boulay  de  la  Meurthe  presented  a 
report  from  a  secret  committee,  containing  the  project  of  a  decree 
for  appointing  a  new  government,  and  prefaced  his  motion  for 
the  adoption  of  the  report  by  an  animated  address,  in  which 
he  enlarged  on  the  profligacy  and  incapacity  of  the  directory, 
on  the  defects  of  the  constitution  itself,  and  on  the  necessity  of 
a  strong  executive  power,  capable  of  giving  solidity  to  the 
state,  and  preventing  the  return  of  anarchy.  The  council 
then  decreed,  that  the  executive  directory  no  longer  existed ; 
that  certain  deputies,  to  the  number  of  sixty-one,  on  account 
of  their  excesses,  particularly  in  the  sitting  of  that  morning, 
were  no  longer  members  of  the  national  representation  ;  that 
an  executive  consular  committee  should  be  provisionally  ap- 
pointed, consisting  of  citizens  Sieyes,  and  Roger  Ducos,  ex- 
directors,  and  General  Bonaparte,  under  the  designation  of 
consuls  of  the  French  republic ;  that  they  should  be  invested 
with  the  full  powers  of  the  directory  ;  that  the  two  councils 
should  each  name  twenty-five  commissioners,  charged  to  pre- 
pare the  changes  in  the  organic  dispositions  of  the  constitution, 
the  object  of  which  changes  was  to  consolidate  and  guarantee 
inviolably  the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 

This  decree  was  instantly  communicated  to  the  council  of 
ancients,  by  whom  it  was  passed  at  midnight  ;  on  which  the 
three  consuls  being  summoned  to  the  hall  of  the  council  of 
five  hundred,  were  thus  addressed  by  the  president  :-— 

"  Citizens  ! 

"  The  greatest  people  upon  earth  intrust  you  with  their  destinies ; 
■within  three  months  the  public  opinion  shall  judge  you.  Domestic  hap- 
piness, general  liberty,  the  direction  of  the  armies,  and  peace  itself,  all 
are  intrusted  to  you.  You  must  have  courage  and  zeal,  to  accept  such 
an  important  trust,  and  such  high  functions.  But  you  are  supported  by 
the  confidence  of  the  nation  and  of  the  armies ;  and  it  is  well  known  to 
the  legislature,  that  your  souls  are  entirely  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people." 

The  consuls  then  took  the  oath  to  preserve  liberty  and 
equality,  and  proclamations  communicating  the  events  of  the 
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18th  and  19th  Bmmaire  were  promulgated  without  delay  in 
all  the  departments  of  the  republic.  Thus  terminated  this 
military  revolution.  It  \vas  a  revolution  of  force  without 
bloodshed.  Bonaparte  and  the  army  were  the  founders  of  the 
new  government  ;  and  the  power  obtained  by  the  sword,  the 
sword  alone  could  destroy. 

The  three  consuls  entered  upon  their  public  functions  the 
following  day,  at  the  palace  of  the  Luxembourg  ;  and  the  le- 
gislative commissioners  at  the  same  time  commenced  their 
sittings.  The  first  objects  which  engaged  their  attention, 
were  the  repeal  of  the  law  imposing  a  forced  loan,  and  the  law 
of  hostages — the  former  of  which  had  annihilated  the  remains 
of  public  credit,  and  the  latter  once  more  lighted  up  the  flames 
of  civil  war  in  the  departments*  Bonaparte's  first  Goncern 
was  to  tranquillize  the  departments  of  La  Vendee,  where  the 
standard  of  insurrection  was  once  more  unfurled.  In  this 
arduous  undertaking  he  succeeded  rather  by  lenient  than  co- 
ercive measures,  and  in  a  short  time  peace  was  again  restored 
to  that  desolated  portion  of  the  republic.  In  the  interior,  Bo- 
naparte made  every  effort  to  pacify  and  unite  the  contending 
factions  ;  regularity  succeeded  to  trouble  and  disorder ;  the 
several  branches  of  the  military  establishment  were  re-organi- 
zed ;  the  civil  administration  experienced  great  and  essential 
ameliorations  ;  and  the  tribunals  of  justice  regained  their  ac- 
tivity. The  list  of  emigrants — -till  this  period  kept  open  in 
order  to  be  occasionally  exercised  as  a  rod  of  terror  and  of 
vengeance,  was  finally  closed,  and  the  threat  of  proscription 
lost  much  of  its  terror.  Under  the  sanction  of  the  powers 
vested  in  the  consular  commission,  a  decree  was  issued  eight 
days  only  after  the  revolution,  whereby  fifty-nine  of  the  most 
furious  and  inveterate  jacobins  were  condemned  to  banish- 
ment ;  thirty-seven  of  them  to  Guiana,  and  the  remainder  to 
the  isle  of  Oleron.  It  appeared,  however,  that  this  arrete  was 
intended  merely  to  strike  terror  into  the  terrorists,  for  the  de- 
cree of  banishment  was  soon  after  provisionally  changed  into 
an  arrete,  placing  the  individuals  in  question  under  the  in- 
spection of  the  minister  of  police,  and  even  this  restraint  was 
in  a  short  time  removed. 

The  mildness  and  policy  of  the  consular  government  also 
signally  displayed  itself  in  the  termination  put  to  the  legal 
proscription  of  the  catholic  priesthood.  Such  administrations 
as  had  been  active  in  the  persecution  of  priests  were  broken, 
and  the  churches,  which  had  been  converted  into  places  of 
municipal  festivity,  restored  to  their  primitive  use.  The  re- 
call of  such  citizens  as  had  been  banished  in  pursuance  of  the 
revolution  of  the  19th  Fructidor,   next  engaged  the  attention 
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of  government,  and  a  consular  decree  was  passed,  recalling 
the  greater  number  of  those  individuals,  among  whom  were 
Barthelemi,  Carnot,  Pastoret,  and  many  others.  In  forming 
the  new  administration,  Lucien  Bonaparte  was  constituted 
minister  of  the  interior  ;  and  M.  Talleyrand  reinstated  in  his 
office  of  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  in  which  capacity  he  had 
displayed  great  talents,  and,  in  concert  with  Sieyes,  was  sup- 
posed to  have  meditated,  in  his  retreat,  that  revolution  in  the 
state,  of  which  Bonaparte  arrived  in  France  so  opportunely 
to  undertake  the  execution. 

At  length,  the  fabric  of  a  new  government  was  completed 
by  the  legislative  commission,  and  approved  on  the  13th  of 
December  by  the  consuls  and  members  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittee. This  constitution  was  accordingly  submitted  to  the 
suffrages  of  the  citizens  of  the  French  republic  at  large,  and 
received  the  express  and  avowed  assent  of  upwards  of  three 
millions  of  the  people,  while  the  votes  against  its  acceptance 
amounted  only  to  fifteen  hundred  and  sixty-two.  On  the  29th 
of  December,  1799,  (4th  of  Nivose,  year  VIII.)  the  new 
constitution  was  proclaimed  at  Paris  with  great  solemnity, 
and  the  people  by  their  acclamations  seemed  to  cherish  the 
hope  that  the  institutions  arising  out  of  the  revolution  of  the 
18th  and  19th  Brumaire,  would  confer  upon  them  the  enjoy- 
ments of  tranquillity,  prosperity,  and  peace. 

The  new  constitutional  code  was  comprised  of  ninety-five 
articles,  divided  into  seven  chapters,  and  dated  at  Paris,  the 
22d  Frimaire,  (Dec.  13.)  in  the  8th  year  of  the  republic.  This 
extraordinary  production  was  in  substance  as  follows  : — 

Chapter  I. — The  French  republic  is  one  and  indivisible  ;  but  its  Eu- 
ropean territory  is  distributed  into  departments  and  communes.  Every 
man  born  and  resident  in  France,  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  who 
has  had  his  name  inscribed  in  the  civil  register  of  his  communal  district, 
and  afterwards  remained  a  year  on  the  French  territory,  is  a  French 
citizen.  Ti:e  citizens  of  every  communal  district  shall  appoint,  by  their 
suffrages,  those  whom  they  think  most  worthy  of  conducting  public 
affairs.  There  shall  be  a  list  of  confidence,  containing  a  number  of 
names,  equal  to  a  tenth  of  the  number  of  citizens  possessing  the  rights 
of  suffrage.  From  this  communal  list  the  public  functionaries  of  districts 
shall  be  taken.  The  citizens  comprised  in  the  communal  lists  of  a  de- 
partment shall  appoint  a  tenth  of  their  number  ;  and  from  this  depart- 
mental list  the  public  functionaries  of  each  department  shall  be  taken : 
The  citizens  included  in  the  departmental  list  shall  also  appoint  a  tenth 
of  their  number,  who  shall  be  eligible  to  public  national  functions.  Eve- 
ry third  year  vacancies  are  to  be  filled ;  and  the  names  of  those  who 
may  have  forfeited  the  confidence  of  their  constituents  to  be  withdrawn, 

Chapter  11.— An  assembly  shall  be  formed  under  the  appellation  of 
the  conservatory  senate  ;  consisting  of  sixty  members,  chosen  for  life,  to 
be  gradually  increased  to  eighty,  by  an  addition  of  two  members  for  ten 
successive  years,  with  fixed  salaries  amounting  to 25,000  francs,  (1041/) 
Four  persons  named  in  the  constitutional  act,  viz.  Sieyes,  Ducos,  Camba- 
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ceres,  Le  Brun,  shall  appoint  the  first  thirty-one  members,  being  the 
majority  of  the  senate,  which  shall  afterwards  complete  itself.  Subse- 
quent vacancies  shall  be  filled  up  by  the  senate,  who  shall  make  their 
choice  out  of  three  candidates  separately  presented  to  them,  by  the  le- 
gislative body,  the  tribunate,  and  the  chief  consul.  From  the  national 
list,  transmitted  by  the  different  departments,  shall  be  elected  by  the 
conservative  senate,  who  shall  themselves  be  ineligible  to  any  other 
function,  the  legislators,  the  tribunes,  the  consuls,  and  the  judges  of  cassa- 
tion. The  senate  shall  also  possess  the  power  to  confirm  or  annul  every 
act  referred  to  them  as  unconstitutional  by  the  tribunate  or  the  govern- 
ment.   The  sittings  of  the  senate  are  not  public. 

Chapter  III.  treats  of  the  legislative  power.— No  new  law  shall  be 
promulgated  unless  the  plan  shall  have  been  first  proposed  by  the  exe- 
cutive government  to  the  legislative  body  ;  communicated  by  the  legis- 
lature to  the  tribunate  ;  considered  and  discussed  by  the  members  of 
that  assembly  ;  and  finally  decreed  by  the  legislative  body.  The  exe- 
cutive government  is  at  liberty,  in  any  stage  of  discussion,  to  withdraw 
the  plan  or  project  of  any  law  proposed,  and  to  present  it  again  in  a 
modified  state.  The  tribunate  is  composed  of  a  hundred  members  ;  one- 
fifth  renewable  every  year;  and  indefinitely  re-eligible  while  they  re- 
main upon  the  national  list.  This  assembly,  after  discussing  the  plan  of 
every  law  proposed,  shall  vote  for  its  adoption  or  rejection ;  and  shall 
send  three  members,  chosen  from  their  body,  by  whom  the  motives  of 
their  decision  shall  be  stated  and  supported  before  the  legislative  body. 
The  legislative  body  shall  be  composed  of  three  hundred  members,  to 
be  also  renewed  annually  by  fifths.  It  shall  commence  its  session  every 
year,  1st  Frimaire  (Nov.  21.),  and  shall  continue  sitting  at  least  four 
months  ;  and  it  determines  by  secret  scrutiny,  without  discussion,  upon 
the  plan  of  the  laws  argued  upon  in  its  presence.  The  sitting  of  the  le- 
gislature and  tribunate  to  be  public;  and  the  members  of  both  to  possess 
fixed  salaries — the  tribunes  15,000  francs,  (625/.)  and  the  legislators 
10,000  francs,  (416/.) 

Chapter  IV. — The  executive  government  is  intrusted  to  three  consuls, 
appointed  for  ten  years,  but  indefinitely  re-eligible.  For  the  present 
time  General  Bonaparte  is  appointed  chief  consul ;  citizen  Cambaceres, 
now  minister  of  police,  second  consul ;  and  citizen  Le  Brun,  member  of 
the  committee  of  ancients,  third  consul.  The  first  or  chief  consul  alone 
has  the  power  of  promulgating  laws.  He  is  to  name  or  displace  at  plea- 
sure the  members  of  the  council  of  state,  the  ministers,  the  ambassadors, 
the  officers  of  the  army  by  sea  and  land,  the  members  of  local  admimV 
tration,  and  the  commissioners  of  the  government  at  the  tribunals.  He 
is  to  appoint  all  judges,  criminal  and  civil,  as  well  as  justices  of  the  peace, 
and  the  judges  of  cassation,  without  the  power  of  afterwards  superseding 
them.  Even  in  the  inferior  acts  of  government,  the  second  and  third 
consuls  have  deliberative  voices  only,  and  the  liberty  of  countersigning 
their  opinions ;  after  which  the  determination  of  the  first  consul  shall 
follow.  The  salarv  of  the  first  consul  is  fixed  at  500,000  francs,  (20,820/.) 
and  that  of  the  second  and  third  at  75,000  francs,  (3,123/.)  each. 

The  executive  goverment  is  to  manage  political  relations  abroad ;  to 
conduct  negotiations;  to  declare  war;  to  sign  and  conclude  all  treaties  of 
jDeace,  alliance,  truce,  neutrality,  commerce,  and  other  conventions. 
Such  declarations  and  treaties  to  be  proposed,  discussed,  and  decreed,  in 
the  same  manner  as  laws ;  and  no  act  of  government  can  have  effect 
till  it  is  signed  by  a  minister  The  minister  charged  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  public  treasury  is  not  at  liberty  to  make  provision  for  any 
branch  of  the  public  expenditure,  except  by  virtue  of  a  law,  and  only 
to  the  extent  of  the  funds  provided  by  law  for  that  purpose  ;  and  the 
detailed  accounts  of  every  minister,  signed  and  certified  bv  him,  are  to 
be  made  public. 
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Chapter  V.  relates  to  the  judicial  authorities.— Every  communal 
arrondissement  shall  have  one  or  more  justices  of  the  peace,  elected  im- 
mediately by  the  citizens,  for  the  term  of  three  years,  whose  office  it 
shall  be  to  endeavour  to  reconcile  the  parties  applying  to  them,  by  arbi- 
trating between  them.  In  civil  matters,  tribunals  shall  be  established  of 
first  instance,  and  tribunals  of  appeal ;  the  judges  of  which  shall  be  ta- 
ken from  the  departmental  list.  In  criminal  cases,  a  first  jury  admits  or 
rejects  the  charge,  a  second  jury  pronounces  on  the  fact,  and  the  judges 
apply  the  punishment.  Those  crimes  which  do  not  amount  to  corporal 
punishment  are  tried  before  the  tribunals  of  correctional  police,  with  an 
appeal  to  the  criminal  tribunals.  There  is  for  the  whole  republic  one 
tribunal  of  cassation  ;  the  judges  composing  which  are  taken  from  the  na- 
tional list.  This  tribunal  pronounces  on  appeals  against  judgments  in 
the  last  resort.  It  does  not,  however,  decide  upon  the  merits,  but  mere- 
ly reverses  judgments  given  on  proceedings  in  which  the  constitutional 
forms  are  violated—sending  the  case  back  for  a  re-hearing  The  judges 
of  all  descriptions  remain  in  office  for  life,  unless  condemned  to  forfeit 
their  places,  or  unless  discontinued  on  the  list  of  eligibles,  corresponding 
with  their  functions. 

Chapter  VI.  relates  to  the  responsibility  of  the  public  functionaries. 
—The  functions  of  members,  whether  of  the  senate,  tribunate,  legisla- 
tive body,  or  council  of  state,  including  ministers  of  the  executive  pow- 
er, are  all  responsible.  Personal  crimes  committed  by  citizens  of  any  of 
these  descriptions,  are  prosecuted  before  the  ordinary  tribunals,  after  a 
deliberation  of  the  body  to  which  the  person  under  accusation  belongs 
has  authorised  such  prosecution.  The  ministers  of  state  are  moreover 
responsible  for  every  act  of  government  signed  by  them  ;  and  also  for 
any  orders  contrary  to  the  constitution,  laws,  and  ordinances.  The 
judges,  civil  and  criminal,  for  crimes  relating  to  their  functions,  shall  be 
prosecuted  before  the  tribunals  to  which  the  tribunal  of  cassation  may 
send  them  after  having  annulled  their  acts. 

Chapter  VII.—- Of  general  dispositions.  The  house  of  every  person 
inhabiting  the  French  territory  is  an  inviolable  asylum.  It  can  only  be 
entered  in  the  day,  for  a  special  purpose  determined  by  the  law,  or  an 
order  emanating  from  a  public  authority.  The  arrest  of  a  person  must 
first  express  in  form  the  causes  for  such  arrest,  and  the  law  in  virtue  of 
which  it  is  ordered.  2dly,  It  must  issue  from  such  functionary  only  as 
the  law  has  invested  with  the  power.  3dly,  It  must  be  notified  to  the 
person  arrested,  and  a  copy  of  it  left  with  him.  All  severities  used  in 
arrest,  detentions,  or  executions,  other  than  those  commanded  by  the 
laws,  are  crimes. 

Every  man  has  a  right  of  addressing  petitions  to  every  constituted 
authority  ;— the  public  force  is  necessarily  in  a  state  of  obedience  ;  no 
armed  body  can  deliberate ; — military  crimes  are  subjected  to  special 
tribunals,  and  particular  forms  of  judgment ; —  a  national  institute  is 
charged  with  receiving  discoveries,  and  perfecting  the  arts  and  sciences; 
—a  committee  of  seven,  chosen  by  the  senate  from  the  national  list, 
regulates  and  verifies  the  accounts  of  the  receipts  and  expenses  of  the 
republic. 

This  consular  constitution  exhibited,  undoubtedly,  indica- 
tions of  political  ability  and  wisdom  far  exceeding  any  dis- 
coverable in  the  directorial  system,  and  its  analysis,  as  given 
by  Rcederer,  is  deserving  of  being  preserved.  Out  of  an  ag- 
gregate of  thirty-three  millions  and  a  half,  of  which  the  pop- 
ulation of  France  at  that  time  consisted,  he  estimates  the  male 
inhabitants  of  age,  and  qualified  to  vote,  at  five  millions  ;  who 
reduce  themselves  to  five  hundred  thousand  notables  of  de= 
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partments ;  reduced  again  to  five  thousand  notables  of  France  ; 
from  whom  are  chosen  five  hundred  legislators  of  the  senate, 
tribunate,  and  legislative  body  ;  one  grand  consul,  and  two 
puisne  consuls.  The  senate  and  tribunate  are  chosen  not  by 
the  five  thousand  notables  of  France,  but  out  of  that  class.  A 
body  of  eighty  members,  first  constituted  representatives  of  the 
nation,  either  by  a  competent  election  or  by  the  acquiescence  of 
the  people,  under  the  title  of  conservators,  choose  first,  all  the 
members  called  to  exercise  the  legislative  power  ;  and  secondly, 
(the  consuls)  the  three  chiefs  of  the  executive  power,  the  first 
of  whom  afterwards  chooses  the  ministers  and  the  other  agents 
of  the  government. 

Accustomed  to  change,  and  charmed  with  novelty,  the  Pa- 
risians received  the  new  constitution  with  delight,  and  viewed 
the  pomp  and  the  splendour  of  the  consular  government  with 
surprise  and  self  complacency.  They  reasoned  little,  but  hoped 
much.  Bonaparte  was  their  idol9  and  from  him  and  him  alone 
they  expected  every  thing  !# 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Situation  of  Euro  fie  at  the  Co?nmencement  of  the  Nineteenth  Century— 
Bonaparte's  Letter  to  the  King  of  England— Lord  Grenville's  official 
Reply-— Correspondence-— Debates  and  Decision  of  the  British  Par- 
liament thereon — Proposal  for  an  Inquiry  into  the  Expedition  to  Hol- 
land— Supplies — Ways  and  Means — Subsidy  to  the  Emperor— Re- 
newed Suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act— Affairs  oj  India— -Re- 
newal of  the  Bank  Charter — Meeting  of  the  Irish  Parliament— -Discus- 
sions on  the  Union — Duel  between  Mr.  Grattan  and  the  Irish  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer — Assent  to  the  Union — The  Act  of  Union 
finally  passed — Ratified  hy  the  Irish  Parliament — Investigation  into 
the  Means  of  remedying  the  Evils'  of  the  existing  Scarcity — Proroga- 
tion of  Parliament — Escape  of  his  Majesty  from  the  Attempt  of  a 
Maniac  Assassin. 

The  eighteenth  century,  the  latter  part  of  which  had  been 
rendered  so  memorable  by  the  revolution  of  states  and  em- 

*  This  disposition  to  aggrandize  the  chief  consul  was  well  satirized  by 
a  hand-bill,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy,  and  with  which  the  streets 
of  Paris  were  placarded  on  the  night  of  his  elevation  to  the  consular  dig- 
nity :— • 

"  Political  Subtractions 

From    5    Directors 
Take     2 

and  there  remain    3    Consuls  : 
From  which  take    2 

and  there  remains    1    Bonaparte!" 
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pires,  had  now  closed  in  blood.  Not  a  glimpse  of  peace  pre- 
sented itself  to  cheer  the  mind  after  so  long  and  so  sanguinary 
a  contest:  on  the  contrary,  every  thing  seemed  to  forbode  a 
prolongation  of  public  calamity,  and  a  renewal  of  individual 
misfortune. 

The  coalition  against  France,  although  weakened  in  conse- 
quence of  those  jealousies  which  have  generally  rendered 
combinations  of  this  kind  of  little  avail,  had  certainly  achieved 
great  events.  The  republic  had  beheld  her  armies  moulder 
away,  and  her  best  generals  beaten  in  succession,  during  the 
preceding  campaign.  The  house  of  Austria,  justly  proud  of 
her  late  acquisitions,  had  covered  Italy  with  troops  ;  the  ad- 
joing  seas  and  straits  swarmed  with  British  cruisers;  the 
fleets  of  France  and  Spain  were  rendered  useless,  by  being 
shut  up  in  their  own  ports  ;  and  the  army  of  Egypt  was  not 
only  cut  off  from  all  intercourse  with  Europe,  but  also  de- 
prived of  its  boasted  leader.  Such  was  the  situation  of  France, 
when  it  was  the  fortune  of  one  of  her  generals  to  overturn 
the  constitution  of  the  commonwealth,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  rescued  her  allies  from  ruin,  and  her  armies  from  ignominy 
and  disgrace. 

Bonaparte,  having  in  a  great  measure  united  in  his  own 
person  all  the  authorities  both  civil  and  military,  determined 
on  entering  into  negociations  for  peace.  However  slender  his 
hopes  of  success,  he  resolved  if  possible  to  throw  all  the 
odium  arising  from  the  further  prosecution  of  the  war,  on  the 
enemies  of  France,  and  accordingly  commenced  his  career  by 
professing  his  horror  of  the  calamities  to  which  Europe  had 
been  so  long  exposed.  Having  addressed  himself  without 
success  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  he  next  determined  to  sound 
the  intentions  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain.  Talleyrand, 
formerly  Bishop  of  Autun,  and  now  secretary  of  state  for 
foreign  affairs,  accordingly  transmitted  a  despatch  to  Lord 
Grenvilie,  who  occupied  a  similar  situation  in  England,  with 
a  request  that  it  might  be  delivered  into  his  majesty's  own 
hand.  Of  this  letter,  which  was  in  the  hand  writing  of  the 
first  consul,  the  following  is  the  official  translation: — 

*  FRENCH  REPUBLIC— SOVEREIGNTY  OF  THE  PEOPLE- 
LIBERTY— EQUALITY. 

"  Bonaparte,  First  Consul  of  the  Republic,  to  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland, 

"  Paris,  5th  Mvose,  8th  year,  Dec.  25, 1799. 

"  Called  by  the  wishes  of  the  French  nation  to  occupy  the  first  magis- 
tracy of  the  republic,  I  think  it  proper  on  entering  into  office  to  make  a 
direct  communication  of  it  to  your  majesty. 

"  The  war  which  for  eight  years  has  ravaged  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world*  must  it  be  eternal  ?    Are  there  no  means  of  coming  to  an  under- 
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standing?  How  can  the  two  most  enlightened  nations  of  Europe,  pow- 
erful and  strong  beyond  what  their  safety  and  independence  require, 
sacrifice  to  ideas  of  vain  grandeur,  commerce,  prosperity,  and  peace  ? 
How  is  it  that  they  do  not  feel  that  peace  is  of  the  first  importance,  as 
well  as  the  highest  glory  ? 

"  These  sentiments  cannot  be  foreign  to  the  heart  of  your  majesty, 
who  reigns  over  a  free  nation  with  the  sole  view  of  rendering  it  happy! 
Your  majesty  will  see  in  this  overture  my  sincere  wish  to  contribute 
efficaciously,  for  the  second  time,  to  a  general  pacification,  by  a  step 
speedy,  entirely  of  confidence,  and  disengaged  from  those  forms  which, 
perhaps  necessary  to  disguise  the  dependence  of  weak  states,  prove,  in 
those  that  are  strong,  only  the  desire  of  deceiving  each  other. 

"  France  and  England,  by  the  abuse  of  their  strength,  may  still  for  a 
long  time,  for  the  misfortune  of  all  nations,  retard  the  period  ot  their 
being  exhausted ;  but  I  will  venture  to  say  it,  the  fate  of  all  civilized 
nations  is  attached  to  the  termination  of  a  war  which  involves  the  whole 
world. 

"  Your  majesty's,  8cc. 

f*.  BONAPARTE." 

To  this  communication,  Lord  Grenville  returned  an  official 
answer,  addressed  to  M.  Talleyrand,  and  expressed  in  these 
terms  : — 

"  SIR, 
"  I  have  laid  before  the  king  the  letter  which  you  have  transmitted 
to  me,  and  his  majesty,  seeing  no  reason  to  depart  from  those  forms 
which  have  long  been  established  in  Europe  for  transacting  business 
with  foreign  states,  has  commanded  me  to  return  in  his  name  the  official 
answer  which  I  send. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  8cc. 
(Signed)  "  Grenville.'5 

OFFICIAL  NOTE. 

London^  Jan.  4,  1800. 

"  The  king  has  given  frequent  proofs  of  his  sincere  desire  of  re-estab- 
lishing- tranquillity  in  Europe.  He  neither  is  nor  has  been  engaged  in 
any  contest  for  vain  glory.  He  has  had  no  other  view  than  that  of  main- 
taining  against  all  aggression  the  rights  and  happiness  of  his  subjects. 
For  these  he  has  contended  against  an  unprovoked  attack,  and  for  the 
same  objects  is  still  obliged  to  contend.  Nor  can  he  hope  that  the  ne- 
cessity could  be  removed  by  entering  at  the  present  moment  into  nego- 
ciation  with  those  whom  a  fresh  revolution  has  so  recently  placed  in 
the  exercise  of  power  in  France  ;  since  no  real  advantage  can  arise 
from  such  negociation  to  the  desirable  object  of  general  peace,  till  those 
causes  have  ceased  to  operate  which  originally  produced  the  war,  by 
which  it  has  been  since  protracted,  and  in  more  than  one  instance  re- 
newed. The  same  system  to  which  France  justly  ascribes  all  her  pre- 
sent miseries,  has  also  involved  Europe  in  a  destructive  warfare,  of  a 
nature  long  unknown  to  the  practice  of  civilized  nations.  For  the  exten- 
sion of  this  system,  and  the  extermination  of  all  established  governments, 
the  resources  of  France  have  been  lavished  and  exhausted.  To  this  in- 
discriminate spirit  of  destruction,  the  Netherlands,  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, and  the  Swiss  Cantons,  have  successively  been  .sacrificed.  Ger- 
many has  been  ravaged-— Italy  has  been  the  scene  of  unbounded  rapine 
and  anarchy.  His  majesty  himself  has  been  compelled  to  maintain  an 
arduous  contest  for  the  independence  and  existence  of  his  kingdom. 

"  Nor  have  these  calamities  been  confined  to  Europe  alone :  they 
have  been  extended  to  the  most  distant  quarters  of  the  world,  and  even 
to  countries  so  remote,  both  in  situation  and  interest,  from  the  present 
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contest,  that  the  very  existence  of  such  a  war  was  probably  unknown  to 
those  who  suddenly  found  themselves  involved  in  its  horrors. 

"  Whilst  such  a  system  therefore  prevails,  and  whilst  the  blood  and 
treasures  of  a  powerful  nation  can  be  lavished  in  its  support,  experience 
has  shewn  that  no  defence  but  that  of  open  and  steady  hostility  can  be 
availing.  The  most  solemn  treaties  have  only  prepared  the  way  to  fresh 
aggression,  and  it  is  to  determined  resistance  alone  that  whatever  re- 
mains in  Europe  of  stability,  for  property,  for  personal  safety,  for  social 
order,  or  the  exercise  of  religion,  can  be  preserved.  For  the  security, 
therefore,  of  these  essential  objects,  his  majesty  cannot  place  reliance 
on  the  mere  renewal  of  general  professions  for  pacific  dispositions.  Such 
professions  have  been  repeatedly  held  out  by  all  who  have  successively 
directed  the  resources  of  France,  to  the  destruction  of  Europe,  and 
whom  the  present  rulers  have  declared  all  to  have  been  incapable  of 
maintaining  the  relations  of  amity.  Greatly  will  his  majesty  rejoice 
whenever  it  shall  appear  that  the  danger  to  which  his  own  dominions 
and  those  of  his  allies  have  been  so  long  exposed,  has  really  ceased; 
whenever  he  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  necessity  of  resistance  shall  be 
at  an  end  ;  that,  after  so  many  years  of  crimes  and  miseries,  better  prin- 
ciples have  prevailed,  and  the  gigantic  projects  of  ambition,  endanger- 
ing the  very  existence  of  civil  society,  have  at  length  been  relinquished. 
But  the  conviction  of  such  a  change  can  result  only  from  the  evidence 
of  facts. 

"  The  best  pledge  of  its  reality  and  permanence  would  be  the  restora- 
tion of  that  line  of  princes  which,  for  so  many  centuries,  maintained  the 
French  nation  in  prosperity  at  home  and  consideration  abroad.  Such  an 
event  would  at  once  remove  all  obstacles  in  the  way  of  negociation  or 
peace.  It  would  confirm  to  France  the  unmolested  enjoyment  of  its  an- 
cient territory,  and  give  to  all  other  nations  that  tranquillity,  that  secu- 
rity, which  they  are  now  compelled  to  seek  by  other  means. 

"  But  it  is  not  to  this  mode  that  his  majesty  limits  the  possibility  of 
solid  pacification.  He  makes  no  claim  to  prescribe  to  France  what 
shall  be  the  form  of  her  government,  or  in  whose  hands  she  shall  vest 
the  authority  necessary  for  conducting  the  affairs  of  a  great  and  power- 
ful nation. 

"  His  majesty  only  looks  to  the  security  of  his  own  dominions,  of  his 
allies,  and  of  Europe.  Whenever  he  shall  judge  it  can  be  in  any  man- 
ner attained,  he  will  eagerly  embrace  the  opportunity  to  concert  with  his 
allies  the  means  of  an  immediate  and  general  peace. 

*.?  Unhappily,  at  present  no  such  security  exists ;  no  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  principles  by  which  the  new  government  will  be  directed; 
no  reasonable  grounds  of  its  stability  appear.  In  this  situation,  therefore, 
it  remains  for  his  majesty  to  pursue,  in  conjunction  with  other  powers, 
those  exertions  of  a  just  and  defensive  war,  which  a  regard  to  the  hap- 
piness of  his  subjects  will  never  permit  him  to  continue  beyond  the  ne- 
cessity in  which  they  originated,  or  to  terminate  on  any  other  foundation 
than  such  as  would  contribute  to  the  secure  enjoyment  of  their  tran- 
quillity, their  constitution,  and  their  independence. 

(Signed)  "  Grenville." 

This  repelling  reply,  which  afterwards  subjugated  the  min- 
isters to  severe  animadversions,  provoked  an  animated  re- 
joinder. Talleyrand,  on  the  14th  of  January,  intimated  in  an 
official  note,  written  by  direction  of  the  consuls,  that  so  far 
from  France  having  been  the  aggressor  in  the  present  war, 
she  had  from  the  first  moment  of  the  revolution  solemnly  pro- 
claimed her  love  of  peace,  and  her  respect  for  the  indepen- 
dence of  all  governments.    Incessantly  occupied  in  the  melio- 
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ration  of  her  internal  affairs,  she  would  have  avoided  all  inter- 
ference in  the  concerns  of  other  states,  had  not  nearly  the 
whole  of  Europe  leagued  against  her.  The  provocation  was 
real  before  it  became  public ;  the  nation  was  outraged  in  the 
person  of  her  agents,  and  England  in  particular  had  set  this 
example  by  the  dismissal  of  the  minister  residing  at  her  court. 
The  evils  which  France  had  suffered,  as  well  as  those  which 
afflicted  Europe,  are  in  this  document  attributed  entirely  to 
the  projects  of  subjugation  entered  into  against  France  :  as- 
sailed on  all  sides,  the  republic  had  on  all  sides  exerted  herself 
for  the  maintenance  of  her  independence  ;  but  no  sooner  had 
her  enemies  renounced  their  schemes  of  invasion,  than  she  in 
her  turn  manifested  a  sincere  desire  for  peace.  u  If,  however," 
continues  the  French  minister,  "  the  views  of  the  King  of 
England  accord  with  those  of  France  in  respect  to  the  re- 
establishment  of  tranquillity,  why  not  attempt  to  terminate 
the  war,  instead  of  attempting  its  apology  ?"  "  The  first  con- 
sul of  the  French  republic,"  said  M.  Talleyrand,  "cannot 
doubt  that  his  Britannic  majesty  recognises  the  right  of  na- 
tions to  choose  the  form  of  their  government,  since  it  is  from 
the  exercise  of  this  right  that  he  himself  holds  his  crown.  But 
the  first  consul  has  been  unable  to  comprehend  how,  to  this 
fundamental  principle,  upon  which  rests  the  existence  of  poli- 
tical societies,  the  ministers  of  his  majesty  could  annex  in- 
sinuations which  tend  to  an  interference  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  republic  ;  and  which  are  no  less  injurious  to  the  French 
nation  and  to  its  government,  than  it  would  be  to  England, 
and  to  his  majesty,  if  an  invitation  were  held  out  in  favour  of 
that  republican  government,  of  which  England  adopted  the 
forms  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  ;  or  an  exhortation  to 
recall  to  the  throne  that  family  which  had  been  placed  there 
by  birth,  and  made  to  descend  from  it  in  consequence  of  a 
revolution."  It  was  asked,  if  at  other  times  his  majesty  had 
been  eager  to  propose  conferences  for  peace,  why  he  should 
now  refuse  to  renew  the  negociations  ?  And  in  order  to  put 
an  end  to  the  calamities  of  war,  it  was  proposed  to  agree  to  a 
suspension  of  arms,  and  immediately  to  nominate  plenipo- 
tentiaries, who  might  repair  to  Dunkirk,  or  any  other  place 
calculated  for  the  celerity  of  communication. 

In  a  despatch  from  Lord  Grenville,  dated  the  20th  Janua- 
ry, this  proposal  was  declined  on  the  part  of  the  English  go- 
vernment ;  and  while  that  of  France  was  accused  of  having 
entered  into  a  systematic  defence  of  the  unprovoked  aggres- 
sions that  had  taken  place  on  her  part,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  wipe  away  the  insinuation  respecting  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  by  protesting  once  more,  that  the  King  of  Great 
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Britain  had  no  desire  whatever  to  prescribe  to  any  foreign  na- 
tion the  form  of  its  constitution. 

In  the  session  of  1799 — 1800,  parliament  assembled  at  the 
early  period  of  the  24th  of  September,  and  after  having  pas- 
sed a  bill  through  all  its  stages,  for  engrafting  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  militia  into  the  regular  army,  the  two  houses 
adjourned  to  the  21st  of  January,  1800.  After  the  adjourn- 
ment, the  first  subject  of  importance  that  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  parliament,  was  the  correspondence  which  had  recent- 
ly taken  place  between  the  British  and  the  French  govern- 
ments. 

Ministers  inquired  what  possible  advantage  could  result 
from  a  negociation  with  France  at  this  moment  ?  They  asked 
whether  the  consular  government  presented  a  greater  certain- 
ty of  a  favourable  termination  of  a  treaty,  than  any  of  the  re- 
volutionary governments  which  had  preceded  it  ?  They  reca- 
pitulated the  proceedings  of  Bonaparte  at  Milan,  M'odena, 
Genoa,  Venice,  Malta,  and  Eygpt,  and  recurred  to  them  as 
so  many  unanswerable  arguments  against  any  confidential  re- 
liance on  the  advances  now  made  by  that  general. 

Mr.  Pitt,  with  his  accustomed  eloquence,  declaimed  against 
the  injustice  and  rapacity  of  republican  France  :  "  You  can- 
not," said  this  statesman,  "look  at  the  map  of  Europe,  and 
lay  your  hand  upon  that  country  against  which  France  has 
not  either  declared  an  open  and  aggressive  war,  or  violated 
some  positive  treaty,  or  broken  some  recognized  principle  of 
the  law  of  nations.  The  all-searching  eye  of  the  French  re- 
volution looks  to  every  part  of  Europe,  and  to  every  quarter 
of  the  world,  in  which  can  be  found  any  object  of  acquisition 
or  plunder.  Nothing  is  too  great  for  the  temerity  of  its  am- 
bition ;  nothing  too  small  for  the  grasp  of  its  rapacity.  This 
is  the  spirit  which  animated  its  birth,  and  this  is  the  spirit 
which  will  not  desert  it  till  the  moment  of  its  dissolution. — 
This  system  arose  out  of  the  nature  of  the  revolution,  and  has 
been  invariably  pursued,  under  Brissot,  and  under  Robes- 
pierre, by  Sieves,  as  well  as  Barras.  At  present,  a  supreme 
power  is  placed  at  the  head  of  this  nominal  republic,  with  a 
more  open  avowal  of  military  despotism  than  at  any  former 
period.  The  different  institutions,  republican  in  form  and  ap- 
pearance, are  now  annihilated.  They  have  given  way  to  the 
absolute  power  of  one  man,  concentrating  in  himself  all  the 
authorities  of  the  state,  and  differing  from  other  monarchs 
only  in  this,  that  he  wields  a  sword  instead  of  a  sceptre." — 
"  Under  these  circumstances,"  said  Mr.  Pitt,  at  the  close  of 
an  elaborate  speech,  "  I  see  no  possibility  of  such  a  peace  as 
will  be  attended  with  established  tranquillity ;  and  as  I  cannot 
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be  content  with  its  nominal  attainment  j  I  will  not  grasp  at 
the  shadow,  when  the  reality  is  beyond  my  reach." 

Lord  Grenville  maintained  that  Bonaparte  had  two  ob- 
jects in  his  late  proposition  :  the  one,  to  slacken  the  efforts  of 
the  British  nation  ;  the  other,  to  sow  jealousies  among  the  allies 
of  England.  "This  same  individual,  now  so  desirous  of 
peace,"  added  the  foreign  secretary,  u  was  formerly  eager  to 
conclude  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  employing  all  the  forces  of  France  against  England. 
It  was  he  who,  contemplating  our  ruin  as  the  last  exploit  of 
his  military  career,  sent  his  two  confidential  agents,  Berthier 
and  Monge,  to  the  directory,  and  charged  the  latter  to  declare, 
that  the  French  republic  and  the  government  of  England  were 
incompatible  with  each  other." 

The  minority,  on  the  other  hand,  animadverted  on  the  pre- 
cipitation of  ministers,  in  closing  the  door  at  once  to  all  hopes 
of  pacification.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  reproached  them  with 
a  design  of  retarding  the  return  of  peace,  until  the  moment 
when,  passing  through  a  series  of  revolutions,  the  monarchy  of 
France  should  be  restored.  Considering  this  project  as  chi- 
merical, he  complained  of  the  unnecessary  prolongation  of 
the  war  on  account  of  the  allies,  whose  disinterestedness  and 
constancy  had  not  been  experienced,  and  at  a  time  too,  when 
the  situation  of  Ireland  was  eminently  critical,  and  the  taxes 
were  becoming  daily  more  burthensome. 

Mr.  Whitbread,  in  the  house  of  commons,  endeavoured 
to  prove,  by  a  recurrence  to  the  history  of  the  contest,  that  the 
French  republic  was  not  the  only  country  which  had  infringed 
the  law  of  nations  ;  but  even  supposing  this  actually  to  be  the 
case,  that  consideration  did  not  prevent  a  titled  ambassador 
from  repairing  both  to  Paris  and  to  Lisle,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  treating  for  a  peace  with  a  government  avowedly  Ja- 
cobinical. Without  pretending  to  justify  the  usurpation  of 
Bonaparte,  he  remarked  that  too  general  a  stain  had  been 
thrown  on  his  conduct  as  a  magistrate.  Was  it  he  who  had 
infringed  the  preliminaries  of  the  treaty  of  Leoben,  and  the 
armistice  with  the  Archduke  Charles  I  Was  it  he  to  whom 
was  to  be  imputed  the  transgression  of  the  treaty  of  Campo 
Formio?  In  whatever  light  the  late  expedition  to  Egypt 
might  be  surveyed,  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  pro- 
ject  originated  with  the  government  which  had  been  destroy- 
ed by  the  late  revolution ;  and  if  this  event  interdicted  nego- 
tiation with  the  first  consul,  the  dismemberment  of  Poland,  by 
the  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Germany,  ard  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia, ought  equally  to  preclude  all  connection  with  these  mo- 
narchs. 
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Mr.  Fox,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Pitt,  said,  "  All  parties  are  agreed 
in  opinion,  that  the  present  is  a  new  sera  of  the  war  :  yet  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  does  not  seem  to  think  any  new 
arguments  necessary  to  induce  us  to  persevere  in  it.  All  the 
topics  which  have  so  often  misled  us — all  the  reasoning  which 
has  so  invariably  failed — all  the  lofty  predictions  which  have 
been  so  constantly  falsified  by  events — all  the  hopes  which 
have  amused  the  sanguine,  and  all  the  assurances  of  the  dis- 
tress and  weakness  of  the  enemy,  which  have  satisfied  the  un- 
thinking, are  again  enumerated  and  advanced  as  arguments 
for  our  continuing  the  war.  I  must  lament,  in  common  with 
every  genuine  friend  of  peace,  the  harsh  and  unconciliating 
language  which  ministers  have  made  use  of  in  their  answer  to 
a  respectful  offer  of  negociation.  Such  language  has  ever 
been  reprobated  and  considered  as  extremely  unwise,  by  the 
most  celebrated  diplomatic  characters.  But  ministers  tell  us 
they  have  not  refused  all  discussion.  They  have  declared 
the  restoration  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  to  be  an  event  which 
would  immediately  remove  every  obstacle  to  negociation.  It 
the  restoration  of  that  house  be  the  wish  of  the  French  na- 
tion, I,  for  one,  shall  be  perfectly  content  to  acquiesce  ;  but  as 
an  Englishman,  actuated  by  English  feelings,  I  cannot  wish 
for  their  restoration  to  the  power  which  they  abused.  I  feel 
for  their  situation ;  I  respect  their  distresses ;  but  I  cannot 
forget,  that  the  history  of  the  century  is  little  more  than  an 
account  of  the  calamities  arising  from  their  intrigues.  But 
it  is  held  to  be  a  degradation  to  treat  with  an  usurper,  a  mili- 
tary despot,  whose  power,  it  is  taken  for  granted,  will  be  short- 
lived. Was  not  the  government  erected  by  Julius  Csesar,  a 
military  despotism  ?  and  yet,  it  lasted  for  five  or  six  hundred 
years.  Cromwell  was  an  usurper,  yet  France  and  Spain  did 
not  refuse  to  treat  with  him  upon  that  account.  We  are  told 
again,  that  Bonaparte  has  declared  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the 
two  governments  of  Great  Britain  and  of  France  cannot  exist 
together.  Suppose  it  to  be  true  that  this  absurd  and  puerile 
assertion  was  actually  made  by  Bonaparte,  has  not  the  right 
honourable  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  said  the  same 
thing  in  this  house  ? — In  this  at  least  they  resemble  one  ano- 
ther ;  they  have  both  made  this  assertion,  and  they  are,  per« 
haps,  the  only  two  persons  upon  earth  who  have  adopted  this 
preposterous  sentiment.  If  we  are  to  reason  from  facts  in- 
stead of  assertions,  I  should  think  it  equally  the  interest  and 
the  inclination  of  Bonaparte  to  make  peace.  His  measure  of 
military  glory  is  full  :  it  may  be  tarnished  by  a  reverse  of  for- 
tune, and  can  hardly  be  increased  by  any  new  laurels  ;  peace 
would  secure  to  him  what  he  has  achieved,  and  fix   the  con- 
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stancy  of  fortune,     And  if  peace  be  of  so  much  importance 
to  him,  the  terms  of  peace  would  be  advantageous  to  this 
country.     But  if  another  appeal  be  made  to  the  sword,  and  if 
the  events  of  war  should  be  unfavourable  to  Great  Britain  and 
to  her  allies,  does  the  right  honourable  gentleman  think  that 
Bonaparte  will  grant  to  baffled  insolence,  to  humbled  pride,  to 
disappointed  imbecility,  the   same   terms  which  he  would  be 
ready  to  give  now  ?"    Mr.    Fox   concluded   this   memorable 
speech,  which  embraced  a  wide  field  of  argument,  and  com- 
prehended a  retrospect  of  the  events  of  the  last  ten  years,  in 
these  words :  "  I  have  discharged  my  duty,  I  have  told  you 
my  opinion.     I  think  you  ought  to  have  given  a  civil,  clear, 
and  explicit  answer  to  the  overture  which  was  fairly  and  hand- 
somely made  to  you.     If  you  were  desirous  that  the  negocia- 
tion  should   have    included  all  your  allies,   as    the  means  of 
bringing  about  a  general  peace,  you  should  have  told  Bona- 
parte so;  but  I  believe  you  were  afraid  of  his  agreeing  to  the 
proposal.     I  know  that  public  opinion,  if  it  could  be  collected, 
would  be  for  peace  as  much  now  as  in  1797  ;  and  I  know  that 
it  is  only  by  public  opinion,  not  by  a  sense  of  duty,  not  by  the 
inclination  of  their  minds,   that  ministers   will  be  brought,  if 
ever,  to  give  us  peace." 

The  conduct  of  his  majesty's  ministers,  in  rejecting  the 
overtures  made  by  the  first  consul,  was  approved  by  decided 
majorities  in  both  houses,  and  it  was  accordingly  determined 
to  carry  on  the  war  on  a  large  and  extensive  scale.  To  ena- 
ble the  allies  to  bring  the  greatest  possible  number  of  troops 
into  the  field,  negotiations  were  immediately  entered  into 
with  the  Emperor,  the  Duke  of  Wirtemburg,  and  the  Elector 
of  Bavaria;  the  army  of  Conde,  and  the  Swiss  regiment  of 
Rovera,  were  also  taken  into  the  pay  of  England,  and  it  was 
proposed  and  agreed  to  by  parliament,  to  enable  the  treasury 
to  advance  the  sum  of  half  a  million  of  money,  until  the  sub- 
sidiary treaties  had  been  signed  and  adjusted.  It  occasioned.^ 
however,  no  small  surprise,  to  find  that  the  Russian  forces, 
which,  after  serving  in  Holland,  had  been  quartered  during 
the  winter  in  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  were  not  mentioned  upon 
this  occasion  ;  and  some  began  to  surmise  that  the  Emperor 
Paul  was  already  tired  of  a  war  from  which  he  had  hitherto 
derived  neither  benefit  nor  glory. 

The  question  of  the  expediency  of  continuing  the  war, 
was  not  only  incidentally  introduced  in  most  of  the  debates 
respecting  the  foreign  subsidies,  but  was  made  the  subject,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  of  direct  and  formal  motions  by  the 
minority.  On  the  28th  of  February,  Mr.  Tierney  moved, 
4  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  house,  that  it  is  unjust  and  unne- 
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cessary  to  continue  the  war  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  mo- 
narchy in  France.'  Ministers  indignantly  repelled  the  insin- 
uation conveyed  in  these  terms,  and  denied  that  the  restora- 
tion of  monarchy  was  the  object  of  the  war;  they  opposed, 
however,  Mr.  Tierney's  motion,  which  was  negatived  by  a 
very  large  majority.  And  two  other  motions  of  similar  ten- 
dency underwent  the  same  fate  in  the  course  of  the  session. 

The  late  expedition  to  Holland,  which  had  terminated  in 
many  respects  so  inauspiciously  to  the  British  nation,  became 
another  subject  of  inquiry  and  crimination  against  ministers  ; 
and  on  the  10th  of  February,  Mr.  Sheridan  prefaced  a  mo- 
tion for  examining  into  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  late 
expedition,  by  a  very  copious  speech,  in  which  he  acquitted 
the  commander-in-chief,  the  officers  and  the  army,  who  had 
been  sent  to  the  Helder,  of  all  blame  ;  and  attributed  their 
misfortunes   solely  to  the  impolicy  and  rashness  of  ministers. 

Mr.  Dundas  took  the  lead  in  opposing  the  motion  :  he  in- 
sisted on  the  advantages  which  had  accrued  to  Britain  from 
the  Dutch  expedition,  particularly  the  capture  of  the  Dutch 
fleet,  and  the  diversion  of  the  French  arms  from  the  Upper 
Rhine  to  Holland  :  he  objected  to  the  motion,  however,  on 
more  general  grounds,  as  it  consigned  to  parliament  the  task 
of  publicly  criticising  military  operations,  which  was  not  their 
duty  or  department.  Such  investigations,  he  contended,  could 
produce  no  good,  and  would  only  clog  and  harass  the  mea- 
sures of  government. 

Mr.  Tierney,  in  supporting  the  motion,  declared,  "  that  the 
capitulation  seemed  to  fix  an  indelible  stain  on  the  national 
character,  and  inflict  a  deep  wound  on  the  British  soldier's 
honour.  We  owed  it  to  our  sovereign  and  our  country,  to 
inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  disgrace ;  and  if  the  expedition 
had  failed  through  the  folly  of  those  who  had  planned  it,  to 
drag  their  delinquency  to  the  light.7' 

Mr.  Percival  allowed,  "  that  capitulation,  abstractedly  con- 
sidered, was  not  an  honourable  conclusion  to  a  military  expe- 
dition :  but,  this  was  a  mere  abstract  consideration.  Two  of 
the  grand  objects  of  the  expedition  had  been  attained.  The 
Dutch  fleet  was  captured,  and  a  strong  diversion  effected  in 
favour  of  the  allies.  The  third  object  had  been  found  unat- 
tainable, and  the  expedient  which  had  been  adopted  for  sav- 
ing the  troops,  was  not  disgraceful,  because  it  was  merely 
an  adaptation  to  the  imperious  necessity  of  circumstances, 
and  because  much  benefit  had  been  already  reaped  from  the 
invasion  of  Holland."  On  a  division  of  the  house  there  ap- 
peared for  Mr.  Sheridan's  motion  45,  against  it  216. 

The  subject  excited  a  still  more  animated  discussion  in  the 
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house  of  peers,  where  a  similar  motion  was  introduced  by 
Lord  Holland.  "  We  know,"  said  his  lordship,  «  that  it  is 
natural  to  impute  the  blame  of  unsuccessful  expeditions  to 
the  commander-in-chief.  In  this  country  it  may  not  be  so 
imputed ;  but  in  Europe  the  charge  will  be  made,  and  it  stands 
supported  by  the  statements  of  a  Russian  general  in  the  Pe- 
tersburgh  gazette.  It  is  necessary  to  demonstrate  the  truth 
by  a  fair  investigation.  At  a  moment  especially,  when  it  is 
decided  that  the  war  is  to  be  renewed,  and  when  new  expedi- 
tions are  rumoured  to  be  in  view,  it  is  more  than  ever  impor- 
tant to  prove  how  much,  or  how  little,  of  the  public  confidence 
is  due  to  the  errors  of  those  who  are  to  sketch  the  outlines  of 
our  future  warfare." 

Earl  Moira  coincided  with  the  sentiments  of  the  noble  lord 
who  had  made  the  motion  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  illus- 
trious personage  who  had  headed  the  expedition,  but  objected 
to  the  motion,  as  tending  to  elicit  information  respecting  the 
state  of  our  secret  friends  in  Holland,  which  ought  not, 
in  justice  to  them,  to  be  brought  forward.  The  hopes  of  the 
expedition  were  confessedly  built  on  the  co-operation  of  the 
Dutch  ;  to  determine  the  peculiar  causes  why  the  expected 
aid  from  that  quarter  had  been  disappointed,  would  produce 
the  disclosure  of  wants  and  circumstances,  which  it  would  be 
cruelty  to  our  partizans  in  Holland  to  make  public,  and  impo- 
litic with  regard  to  ourselves,  as  it  might  defeat  the  eventual 
success  of  similar  operations. 

The  military  and  naval  forces  appointed  for  the  service  of 
the  year  1800,  were  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  former  year. 
Mr.  Pitt,  in  detailing  the  means  for  raising  this  supply,  esti- 
mated the  income  tax  at  five  millions  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  exclusive  of  one  million  seven  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  interest  for  thirty- 
two  millions  and  a  half,  but  he  expressed  the  strongest  expec- 
tation, that  it  would  turn  out  to  a  better  account.  He  had  ne» 
gcciated  a  loan  of  eighteen  million  pounds,  but  the  assignment 
of  one  million  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  the  income 
tax,  to  the  payment  of  a  part  of  the  interest,  rendered  three 
hundred  and  thirteen  thousand  pounds  sufficient  for  the  re- 
mainder. The  consolidated  fund  he  reckoned  at  about  four 
millions  ;  exchequer  bills  three  millions  ;  and  an  advance  of 
three  millions,  bearing  no  interest  for  six  years,  from  the  bank, 
as  a  premium  for  the  renewal  of  the  charter  for  twenty-one 
years,  which,  together  with  the  loan,  made  up  the  sum  of  thir- 
ty-nine millions  five  hundred  thousand  pounds.  These  finan- 
cial proposals,  which  underwent  a  variety  of  strictures  from 
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the    vigilant   observation   of  Mr.  Tierney,   were   ultimately 
carried. 

On  the  lTth  of  February,   Mr.  Pitt  having  moved  for  an 
advance  of  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  the  emperor  ;  it 
was  opposed  with   great  energy  by  Mr.  Tierney  ;  who   con- 
jured the  house  to  recollect  that  the  war  had  now  continued 
seven  years,  at  the  expense  of  two  hundred  millions,  on  the 
pretext  of  its  being  just  and  necessary.     Just  it  could  not  be, 
if  the  object  of  it  were  to  force  upon  the  French  nation  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons  ;  nor  necessary,  because  we  had 
refused  to  negociate  when  the  opportunity  was  presented  to 
us.     If  this  sum  were  granted,  much  larger  demands  would 
follow  ;  and  thus  we  were  to  lavish  our  blood   and  treasure 
in  a  cause  for  which  no  one    plain,    satisfactory,   intelligible 
reason  could  be  assigned,  and  he  defied  the  minister  to  name  it. 
Mr.  Pitt  rose,  and  declared  that  he  found  no  difficulty  in 
stating  the  object  of  the  war  in  a  single  sentence,  nay,  even  in 
a  single  word — security.    It  was  also  more  than  this  :  it  was 
security  against  a  danger  the  greatest  that  had  ever  threatened 
the  world :  a  danger  which  never  existed  before   in  any  pe- 
riod of  society;  which  had  been  felt  and  resisted  by  all  the  na- 
tions  of  Europe,  but  by  none  so  successfully  and  uniformly 
as  our  own.     Our  resistance  had  not  been  confined  to  external 
force,  it  had  joined  internal  policy  and  wise  legislative  mea- 
sures, to  oppose  jacobinism  in  the  bosom  (he    was  sorry  to 
have  found  it  there)  of  our  own  country.     How  was  it  disco- 
vered that  jacobinism  had  disappeared  in  France  ?  It  was  now 
centered  in  one  man,  nursed  in  its  school,  who  had  gained  cele- 
brity under  its  auspices,  and  was  at  once   the   child  and  the 
champion  of  its  atrocities — Bonaparte.     Our  security  in  ne- 
gociation  was  to  be  this  man,  who  was  at  the  present  moment 
the  organ  of  all  that  was  destructive  in  the  revolution.  Grant- 
ing that  two  hundred  millions  had  been  expended  for  the  words 
"  just  and  necessary,"  they  had  been  expended  for  the  best  of 
causes— to  protect  the  dearest  rights,  to  defend  the  most  valua- 
ble privileges, — the  laws,  the  liberties,  the  happiness   of  our 
country ;  and,  for  such  objects,  as  much  more  would  we  spend, 
and  as  much  more  could  we  find. 

On  the  annual  motion  for  the  renewal  of  the  Habeas  Cor- 
pus suspension  act,  in  the  course  of  this  month,  a  warm  de- 
bate ensued  ;  and  it  was  declared  by  Mr.  Sheridan  to  be  bet- 
ter to  repeal  the  Habeas  Corpus  act  at  once,  than  thus  insi- 
duously  to  undermine  it.  No  conspiracy,  as  ministers  well 
knew,  at  this  time  existed ;  and  it  was  monstrous,  that  per- 
sons should  be  confined  for  so  manv   years  without  being 
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brought  to   trial,  or  scarcely  knowing  of  what  they  were  ac- 
cused. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  said,  he  had  not  language  to  express 
his  feelings  on  these  repeated  suspensions  of  the  Habeas  Cor- 
pus. When  that  act  was  removed,  little  difference  was  left 
between  our  own  and  any  other  government.  He  solemnly 
protested  his  belief,  that  ministers  were  afraid  to  bring  the 
persons  accused  to  trial.  He  affirmed,  that,  so  far  as  he  could 
judge,  their  innocence  was  their  crime  ;  and  who,  he  asked, 
could  doubt  of  their  being  brought  to  trial,  if  any  traitorous 
design  could  be  proved  against  them  ?  He  demanded  a  trial 
for  them  •  and  enforced  this  natural  claim  of  justice,  by  relat- 
ing to  the  house  divers  horrid  abuses  of  power,  which  to  his 
own  knowledge  had  been  committed  under  the  suspension.— 
"  What,"  exclaimed  this  ardent  patriot,  "  would  the  immortal 
Chatham  have  said,  on  the  recital  of  such  oppression  ?  The 
thunder  of  his  eloquence  would  have  shaken  the  house*  In 
his  estimation,  the  cottage  of  the  peasant  was  as  sacred  as  the 
palace  of  the  king.  He  would  have  raised  a  storm,  from 
which  ministers  would  gladly  have  screened  their  heads* 

In  the  house  of  lords  this  measure  was  again  vigorously 
opposed,  by  the  Lords  King  and  Holland  ;  but  it  finally  pas- 
sed both  houses  by  great  and  decided  majorities. 

Towards  the  end  of  March,  Mr.  Dundas  stated,  in  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  house,  the  prosperous  condition  of  the 
East  India  company.  He  admitted  the  increase  of  debts  and 
the  decrease  of  assets  in  India  and  China  to  the  amount  of 
two  millions  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds;  but  the  in- 
crease of  assets  and  the  decrease  of  debt  in  Europe  he  com- 
puted at  about  three  millions  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  ; 
so  that  the  company  had  gained,  upon  the  balance,  a  million 
and  upwards,  in  the  course  of  the  year  *,  but  the  charges  of  the 
late  war  were  not  yet  ascertained  ! 

The  virtual  rejection  by  the  Irish  parliament,  during  the 
last  session,  of  the  overture  made  by  Great  Britain  towards 
the  accomplishment  of  a  legislative  and  incorporative  union  of 
the  two  kingdoms,  would  have  sufficed  to  deter  a  less  intrepid 
and  persevering  minister  than  Mr.  Pitt,  from  the  prosecution 
of  so  great  and  difficult  a  project ;  but  it  was  the  characteristic 
of  his  genius  to  arm  and  fortify  itself  against  all  resistance,  to 
contemn  all  obstacles,  and  to  defy  ail  opposition* 

On  the  15th  of  January,  1800,  the  Irish  parliament  met  at 
Dublin.  In  the  speech  delivered  by  Lord  Cornwailis  on  that 
occasion,  he  made  no  allusion  to  the  project  in  contemplation. 
As  it  was,  however,  well  known  that  it  would  at  a  very  early 
period  be  revived,  a  resolution  was  taken,  by  the  members  in 
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the contrary  interest,  to  oppose  it  in  limine ;  and  when  the  ad- 
dress of  thanks  was  proposed  by  Lord  Loftus,  Sir  Lawrence 
Parsons  moved  an  amendment,  annexing  to  the  wish  of  per- 
petuating a  constitutional  connection  with  Great  Britain,  an 
equal  solicitude  for  the  preservation  of  an  independent  resident 
parliament.  A  violent  debate  ensued,  which  was  rendered 
very  memorable  by  a  most  able  and  ardent  speech  of  Mr.  Grat- 
tan,  who  supported  the  amendment  with  all  the  powers  of  his 
superior  talents  and  eloquence.  In  the  first  part  of  this  elabo- 
rate harangue,  he  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  final  adjust- 
ment of  1782  excluded  the  idea  of  any  ulterior  arrangement ; 
and  he  absolutely  denied  the  competency  of  parliament  to  anni- 
hilate its  own  existence.  The  incompatibility  of  independent 
legislatures  in  the  same  empire,  had  been,  he  affirmed,  the 
doctrine  which  lost  America  ;  and  an  imperial  parliament  was 
once  more  to  take  its  bloody  station  in  the  pages  of  the  minis- 
ter. "  How  strange  were  the  ideas  which  the  minister  en- 
tertained of  the  functions  of  an  Irish  parliament! — it  was  in- 
competent to  regulate  the  commerce  of  the  country — it  was 
omnipotent  to  overturn  her  constitution  ;  it  was  inadequate  to 
protect — almighty  only  to  subvert  and  destroy. 

"  The  constitution  which  he  is  now  attempting  to  destroy, 
is  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  empire  ;  dear  from  its  violation — 
dear  in  its  recovery.     Its  restoration  cost  Ireland  her  noblest 
efforts.     It  is  the  habitation  of  her  loyalty,  as  well  as  of  her 
liberty  ;  her  temple  of  fame,  as  well  as  of  freedom.     But  the 
field  of  imagination  is  that  in  which  the  British  minister  de- 
lights to  rove ;  and  by  holding  out  visionary  prospects  and 
promises,   he  hopes  ultimately   to    accomplish    his   designs. 
Where,  indeed,  he  is  to  extinguish  our  power  of  legislation,  to 
abrogate  our  highest  court  of  judicature,  to  extort  from  us,  by 
a  financial  agreement,  a  perpetual  tribute,  he  is  altogether  a 
matter-of-fact  man  :  but  when  he  is  to  provide  a  compensation 
for  all  this  prodigality  of  concession,  then  he  becomes  wholly 
poetic  and  prophetic  ;  fancy  gives  him  her  wand — Amalthea 
takes  him  by  the  hand— Ceres  follows  in  his  train :  the  English 
capitalist  and  manufacturer  will  leave  his  mines,  his  machi- 
nery, his  comforts,  and  his  habits  ;  he  will  conquer  his  preju- 
dices and  prepossessions,  and  come  over  to   Ireland  wit1*   a 
generous  design  to  give  her  commerce  for  her  lost  consuai- 
tion.     A  man  who  reasons,  may  be  answered  by  reasoning ; 
but  the  minister  in  ail  this  does  not  argue,  but  foretel :  now 
you   cannot  confute  a  prophet— you  can  only  disbelieve  him. 
It  forms  the  genuine  harmony  of  the  state,  when  the  rich  en« 
courage  and  employ  the  poor,  and  the  poor  with  confidence 
look  up  to  the  watchful  care  and  guardian  protection  of  the 
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rich  j  both  concurring  to  the  same  end,  form  that  grand  column 
of  society,  c  where  all  below  is  strength,  and  all  above  is  grace.' 
How  does  the  minister's  plan  accomplish  this  ?  He  takes  away 
our  gentlemen  and  nobles,  and  supplies  their  place  by  English 
factors  and  commercial  adventurers.  This  minister  proposes 
to  you  to  give  up  the  ancient  inheritance  of  your  country — to 
proclaim  an  utter  incapacity  to  make  laws  for  your  own  peo- 
ple ; — and  is  this  no  attack  upon  the  honour  and  dignity  of 
the  kingdom  ?  The  thing  which  he  proposes  to  buy,  cannot 
be  sold — liberty !  and  his  propositions  are  built  upon  nothing 
but  your  dishonour,  I  have  heard  of  parliaments  impeaching 
ministers,  but  here  is  a  minister  who  impeaches  parliament ; 
nay,  the  parliamentary  constitution  itself  s  and  he  proposes  to 
you  to  substitute  the  British  parliament  in  your  place  j  to  de- 
stroy the  body  which  restored  your  liberties,  and  to  restore 
that  body  which  destroyed  them.  Against  such  a  proposition, 
were  I  expiring  on  the  floor,  I  should  beg  to  utter  my  last 
breath,  and  to  record  my  dying  testimony." 

This  brilliant  declamation  was  answered,  in  a  speech  less 
eloquent  than  argumentative,  by  the  new  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  Mr.  Corry ;  and  the  debate  was  prolonged  till  ten 
the  next  morning,  when  there  appeared  to  be  96  votes  only  in 
favour  of  the  amendment,  to  138  who  supported  the  address 
in  its  original  form. 

On  the  5th  of  February,  a  message  from  the  lord-lieutenant 
was  delivered  to  each  house  of  parliament,  intimating  the 
king's  desire  that  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  parliament  of 
Great  Britain  should  be  submitted  to  the  attentive  considera- 
tion of  the  Irish  legislature  ;  and  expressing  his  hope  that  the 
great  object  to  which  they  related,  might  be  matured  and 
completed  by  the  wisdom  of  the  two  parliaments,  and  the  loyal 
concurrence  of  the  people.  On  this  great  occasion,  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  Lord  Castlereagh,  to  whose  able  management  the 
business  was  intrusted,  arose,  and,  in  a  well-digested  speech^ 
entered  into  a  very  comprehensive  view  of  the  measure  propo° 
sed,  recommending  it  by  arguments  analogous  to  those  of  Mr, 
Pitt  and  other  advocates  of  the  union  in  the  British  parlia- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  those  arguments  were  contested, 
with  at  least  equal  ability,  by  the  principal  leaders  of  the  op- 
position. 

On  moving  the  first  resolution,  after  n  vehement  debate, 
the  numbers  were,  in  favour  of  the  court  158,  against  it  115. 
The  tumults  of  the  populace  of  Dublin  were  upon  this  occa- 
sion very  alarming;  and  a  military  guard  of  cavalry  was  found 
necessary  to  preserve  the  parliamentary  advocates  of  the  union 
from  personal  insult  and  violence. 
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On  the  10th  of  February,  the  business  was  once  more  intro- 
duced into  the  house  of  peers  by  the  Earl  of  Clare,  late  Lord 
Fitzgibbon,  chancellor  of  Ireland,  in  a  speech  of  extraordinary 
ability,  and,  in  certain  points  of  view,  of  distinguished  excel- 
lence ;  but  contaminated  by  a  wretched  spirit  of  bigotry  and 
malignity,  and  abounding  with  personalities  unknown  to  the 
dignified  and  decorous  proceedings  of  the  British  house  of 
peers,  and  which  it  would  pollute  the  page  of  history  to  notice. 
On  moving  the  first  resolution,  this  nobleman  declared  him- 
self u  satisfied  in  his  judgment  and  conscience,  from  an  atten- 
tive observation  of  what  had  passed  in  Ireland  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  that  the  existence  of  her  independent  parliament 
had  gradually  led  to  her  recent  and  bitter  calamities."  And 
he  avowed  that  he  had,  for  the  preceding  seven  years,  pressed 
upon  ministers  the  urgent  necessity  of  union,  as  the  last  re- 
maining resource  to  preserve  this  country  to  the  British 
crown. 

No  peer  in  opposition  ventured  on  this  occasion  formally 
to  enter  the  lists  against  this  distinguished  orator.  The 
Lords  Dillon,  Powerscourt,  Farnham,  and  Bellamont,  how- 
ever, declared  in  successive  speeches  their  disapprobation  of 
the  measure  ;  which  was  defended  by  the  law  Lords  Carleton 
and  Kilwarden,  and  various  other  peers  :  after  which,  the 
question  upon  the  first  resolution  was  put,  and  passed  the 
house  by  a  majority  of  seventy-five  to  twenty-six  voices. 

The  succeeding  resolutions  were  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks  carried  through  this  house  with  the  same  or  greater  fa- 
cility. The  discussion  of  the  fourth  resolution,  upon  the  22d 
of  March  was  signalized  by  a  masterly  speech  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Baron  Yelverton,  whose  characteristic  liberality  had 
happily  preserved  him,  throughout  the  late  scenes  of  distrac- 
tion, from  the  disgrace  of  perverting  his  talents  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  any  party.  "  The  great  value  of  the  arrangement 
of  1782,  which  he  had  assisted  in  forming,"  his  lordship  said, 
"  was,  that  it  placed  the  Irish  on  a  proud  footing  of  national 
and  legislative  independence,  and  enabled  them  to  say  upon 
what  terms  they  were  willing  to  unite  ;  whereas,  if  that  adjust- 
ment had  not  occurred,  they  would,  perhaps,  before  this  time, 
have  yielded  to  an  union  of  subjection,  not  an  union  of  equali- 
ty. Their  independence  had  never  since  been  violated ;  and 
they  were  not  now  desired  to  give  up  their  legislative  rights, 
but  to  perpetuate  them  by  union.  Their  liberties  would  not 
be  annihilated,  but  would  be  rendered  immortal,  by  being 
placed  on  the  same  broad  basis  with  those  of  Great  Britain. 
His  lordship  asserted  the  perfect  competence  of  the  two  par- 
liaments to  enact  the  proposed  measure,  if  conducive  to  the 
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welfare  and  happiness  of  the  two  nations.  To  doubt  the  com- 
petency of  the  two  legislatures  to  frame  such  a  law,  was  to 
doubt  their  competency  to  answer  the  ends  of  their  institution. 
The  question  was  then  put,  and  carried  by  a  great  majority, 
that  twenty-eight  temporal  and  four  spiritual  peers  should 
represent  Ireland  in  the  imperial  parliament  ;  with  an  amend- 
ment, importing  that,  on  the  extinction  of  three  Irish  peer- 
ages, one  might  be  created,  till  the  number  was  reduced  to  a 
hundred,  and  afterwards  one  for  every  failure. 

In  the  course  of  these  debates  three  different  protests, 
drawn  with  vigour  and  ability,  were  entered  upon  the  jour- 
nals of  the  house,  signed  by  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Downshire,  the  Lords  Pery  and  Moira,  the  Bishop  of 
Down,  and  about  twenty  other  peers,  expressive  of  their  high- 
est indignation  at  these  proceedings. 

On  the  17th  of  February,  the  house  of  commons  being  in  a 
general  committee,  Mr.  Corry,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
made  an  able  speech  in  vindication  of  the  measure,  blended 
however,  agreeably  to  the  too  frequent  custom  of  the  Irish 
parliament,  with  virulent  party  and  personal  reflections.  Mr. 
Grattan  retorting  in  high  and  bitter  language,  a  vehement  al- 
tercation arose,  which  was,  in  the  sequel,  productive  of  a 
challenge  from  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  to  that  gen- 
tleman ;  and  a  duel  ensued,  in  which  five  shots  were  exchan- 
ged, and  by  which  Mr.  Corry  was  wounded,  though  not  dan- 
gerously, t 

After  a  debate  no  less  vehement  than  any  of  the  former, 
the  question  of  adjournment  was  put  and  negatived  ;  and  the 
first  of  January  following  fixed  as  the  sera  whence  the  union 
of  the  two  kingdoms  was  to  date  its  commencement.  From 
this  period  the  debates,  referring  merely  to  the  details  of  the 
treaty,  cease  to  be  the  proper  topics  of  general  history-  The 
last  great  effort  on  the  part  of  the  opposition  was  made  on  the 
13th  of  March,  when  Sir  John  Parnell  moved  that  the  king 
should  be  requested  to  convoke  a  new  parliament  before  any 
final  arrangement  of  the  union  should  be  adopted.  And  Sir 
Lawrence  Parsons,  arguing  in  support  of  the  motion,  declared, 
"  that,  sensible  as  he  was  of  the  great  influence  of  the  crown 
in  the  choice  of  members,  he  was  nevertheless  willing  to  put 
the  fate  of  the  question  on  the  election  of  a  new  parliament. 
The  venerable  Saurin,  the  father  of  the  Irish  bar,  also,  on  the 
same  side,  urged  the  expediency  of  attending  to  the  sense  of 
the  nation  ;  and,  in  the  spirit  of  Somers  and  Locke,  he  main- 
tained, that  if  laws  should  be  enacted  in  opposition  to  the  pub- 
lic will  constitutionally  expressed,  they  would  not  be  obliga- 
tory, and  the  right  of  resistance  would  revert  to  the  people. 
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The  solicitor-general,  rising  in  the  warmth  of  passion,  accused 
the  father  of  the  bar  of  unfurling  the  bloody  flag  of  rebellion  : 
however,  Mr.  Egan  not  only  vindicated  the  expression,  but 
retorted  the  accusation,  by  charging  the  ministry  with  unfurl- 
ing the  flag  of  prostitution  and  corruption.  On  the  division, 
there  appeared  104  voices  for  the  motion,  against  150  who 
opposed  it.  On  the  27th  of  March,  the  whole  business  being 
completed,  Lord  Castlereagh  moved  an  address  to  his  majes- 
ty from  the  commons,  declaratory  of  their  approbation  of  the 
resolutions  transmitted  to  them,  "  which  they  considered  as 
wisely  calculated  to  form  the  basis  of  a  complete  and  entire 
union  of  the  two  legislatures :  that  by  those  propositions  they 
had  been  guided  in  their  proceedings  ;  and  that  the  resolutions 
now  offered  were  those  articles  which,  if  approved  by  the 
lords  and  commons  of  Great  Britain,  they  were  ready  to  con- 
firm and  ratify,  in  order  that  the  same  might  be  established 
for  ever  by  the  mutual  consent  of  both  parliaments."  This 
address  being  agreed  to  by  the  two  houses,  was  immediately 
transmitted  by  Marquis  Cornwallis,  the  lord-lieutenant,  to 
England. 

On  the  2d  of  April,  the  joint  address  of  the  Irish  legisla- 
ture was  the  subject  of  a  message  from  his  majesty  to  both 
houses  of  the  British  parliament.  The  measure  was  opposed 
in  the  house  of  peers  by  Lord  Holland.  He  contended  that 
an  union  would  not  operate  as  a  remedy  for  the  discontents 
of  the  various  descriptions  of  the  Hibernian  community.  It 
would  not  insure  a  redress  of  grievances,  but  would  increase 
that  influence  which  was  already  the  object  of  general  com- 
plaint. It  was  evidently  offensive  to  the  great  body  of  the 
Irish  ;  and  if  it  should  be  carried  into  effect  against  the  sense 
of  the  people,  it  would  endanger  the  connection  between  the 
countries,  and  might  produce  irreparable  mischief. 

Lord  Grenville  thought  it  unnecessary  to  debate  the  princi- 
ples of  an  union,  as  no  question  had  ever  been  more  amply 
discussed  in  the  history  of  parliament.  He  defended  the 
measures  as  beneficial  to  both  kingdoms.  Adverting  to  the 
argument  of  the  noble  lord,  that  the  introduction  of  Irish 
members  would  fortify  the  influence  of  the  crown,  he  ob- 
served, that  the  mode  chalked  out  for  the  election  of  mem- 
bers was  such,  under  the  genuine  principles  of  the  British  con- 
stitution, as  would  render  them  free  from  the  shadow  of  cor- 
rupt imputation.  The  mode  of  electing  the  peers  was  equally 
unobjectionable  ;  it  rendered  their  seats  as  independent  of  the 
crown  as  those  of  the  British  aristocracy,  as  they  were  chosen 
to  sit  for  life*     On  a  division,  only  three  peers,  the  Earl  of 
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Derby,  and  the   Lords  Holland  and  King,  voted  against  the 
motion,  while  eighty-two  supported  it. 

On  the  same  day,  Mr.  Pitt  delivered  his  sentiments  in  fa- 
vour of  the  union,  to  the  house  of  commons,  assembled  in 
committee.     Assuming  the   sense  of  the  house  to  be  deter- 
minate!}7 favourable  to  the  measure,  he  proceeded  to  discuss 
the  particular  manner  of  carrying  it  into  effect.     As  to  the  pro- 
priety of  allowing  one  hundred  Irish  members  to  sit  in  the 
imperial  parliament,  though  the  particular  number  might  not 
be  of  the  first  importance,  he  thought  it  sufficiently  suited  the 
proportional  contribution  of  the  two  countries  to  the  public  exi- 
gencies of  the  empire.     The  mode  of  selection  was  the  next 
point.     He  wished  not  to  augment  the  influence  of  the  crown. 
The   selection   adopted   by  the    parliament  of  Ireland,   was 
rather  calculated  to  favour  the  popular  interest.     The  mem- 
bers for  counties  and  principal  cities,  would  be  sixty-eight ;  the 
rest  would  be  deputed  by  towns,  the  most  considerable  in  po- 
pulation and  wealth.     Thus,  the  choice  would  provide  at  once 
for  the  security  of  the  landed  interest,  and  for  the  convenience 
of  local  information  ;  and  as  the  proposed  addition  would  not 
make   any  change  in  the  internal  form  of  British  representa- 
tion, it  would  entail  none  of  those  dangers  which  might  at- 
tend innovation.     It  would  not  expose  us  to  the  dangers  of 
political  experiments,   under   the   specious  name  of  reform ; 
experiments  which,   whatever  his  opinion  respecting  reform 
might  have  once  been,  he  was  now  convinced  would  be  ha- 
zardous in  the  present  circumstances. 

As  it  might  be  wished  that  very  few  of  the  members  thus 
sent  from  Ireland  should  hold  places  under  the  crown,  he  pro- 
posed that  the  number  entitled  to  be  placemen,  should  be  li- 
mited to  twenty,  and  that  the  imperial  parliament  should  af- 
terwards regulate  this  point,  as  circumstances  might  suggest. 

The  number  of  peers  who  should  represent  the  whole  body 
of  Irish  nobility,  was  fixed,  he  thought  very  properly,  at 
thirty.  Four  would  suffice  to  inform  the  parliament  of  the 
state  of  the  church  ;  and  the  rest  would  form  a  fair  proportion^ 
considered  with  reference  to  the  case  of  Scotland,  and  to  the 
number  of  the  Irish  commoners.  The  election  of  the  tem- 
poral peers  for  life,  he  recommended  as  a  mode  more  con« 
formable  to  the  spirit  of  nobility,  than  that  which  was  settled 
a5  l.ne  Scottish  union.  The  right  reserved  for  Irish  peers,  to 
sit  in  the  house  of  commons,  as  representatives  of  the  coun- 
ties or  towns  of  Great  Britain,  would  furnish  them  with  op- 
portunities of  acquiring  parliamentary  and  political  experience, 
and  would  render  them  fitter  to  serve  their  country,  when 
called  to  a  higher  assembly.     The  permission  of  creating  new 
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peers  for  Ireland,  he  also  justified  ;  for  though  in  Scotland  the 
peerage  might  long  maintain  itself  without  any  accession,  from 
the  great  extent  of  inheritance  allowed  by  the  patents,  there 
was  a  risk  of  the  Irish  peerage  fast  diminishing,  unless  it  were 
recruited,  on  account  of  the  very  limited  nature  of  the  suc- 
cessions. 

In  the  article  respecting  the  church,  he  noticed  the  clause 
introduced  by  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  providing  for  the 
presence  of  the  clergy  of  that  country  at  convocations  which 
might  be  held  in  this  island,  and  the  propriety  of  leaving  to 
the  imperial  legislature  the  discussion  of  the  claims  of  the 
catholics  to  future  emancipation. 

The  next  article,  he  observed,  would  grant  a  general  freedom 
of  trade,  with  only  such  exceptions  as  might  secure  vested 
capital,  and  prevent  a  great  shock  to  any  particular  manufac- 
ture, or  to  popular  fears  and  prejudice.  It  was  stipulated,  that 
almost  all  prohibitions  should  be  repealed,  and  that  only  pro- 
tecting duties  to  a  small  amount,  should  be  imposed  on  some 
few  articles.  If  the  British  manufactures  should  sustain  par- 
tial loss,  in  consequence  of  any  of  the  new  regulations,  their  libe- 
rality would  induce  them  to  consider  it  as  compensated  by  ge- 
neral advantage. 

These  observations  convey  the  substance  of  many  of  the 
leading  arguments  of  the  great  speaker  who  thus  developed 
the  plan  of  the  union,  although  they  are  stripped,  in  their  pre- 
sent shape,  of  those  graces  which  enforced  them. 

The  most  elaborate  answer  to  the  minister,  in  opposition  to 
the  plan  of  the  union,  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Grey.  His  prin- 
cipal objections  were  founded  on  the  unpopularity  of  the  union 
among  the  Irish  people  ;  on  the  means  of  corruption  and  in- 
timidation which  had  been  used  to  accomplish  the  measure  ; 
and  the  great  dissimilarity  between  the  case  of  Ireland  and 
that  of  Scotland,  with  respect  to  incorporating  with  England ; 
an  argument  which  he  chiefly  directed  against  those  supporters 
of  the  measure,  who  had  ascribed  the  progress  of  Scottish 
prosperity  to  the  dissolution  of  her  native  parliament.  A 
motion  of  Mr.  Grey,  for  limiting  the  number  of  Irish  place- 
men, who  should  sit  in  the  united  parliament,  to  nineteen,  in- 
stead of  twenty,  was  negatived  without  a  division. 

On  the  28th  of  April,  the  house  proceeded  to  the  conside- 
ration of  the  sixth  article,  respecting  the  fair  participation  of 
Ireland  in  commercial  privileges  ;  upon  which  occasion  Mr, 
Law  and  Mr.  Plumer  appeared  at  the  bar,  as  counsel  for  cer- 
tain petitioners  concerned  in  the  woolen  manufactures  estab- 
lished in  the  north  and  west  of  England,  who  were  filled  with 
most  alarming  apprehensions  at  that  part  of  the  resolution 
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which  legalized  the  exportation  of  English  wool  in  its  raw 
state  to  Ireland.  A  capital  of  twenty  millions,  according  to 
the  statement  made  to  the  house,  was  engaged  in  the  woolen 
trade  ;  and  if  the  resolution  now  proposed  were  to  pass  into 
a  law,  this  immense  property  might  be  nearly  annihilated.  A 
great  number  of  witnesses  \vere  examined  in  support  of  the 
allegations  of  the  petition  ;  and  Mr.  Wilberforce,  as  member 
for  Yorkshire,  expatiated  largely  on  the  pernicious  conse- 
quences of  permitting  this  proposed  unlimited  exportation. 
He  allowed,  that  to  expect  Ireland,  as  at  present,  to  suffer  the 
exportation  of  her  wool  to  England,  would  be  unreasonable, 
while  that  of  English  wool  to  Ireland  was  prohibited  j  but  all 
that  the  English  manufacturers  asked,  was,  that  each  country 
should  henceforth  enjoy  the  use  of  all  the  wool  it  might  pro- 
duce. 

Mr.  Pitt  observed,  that  the  radical  policy  of  the  union,  so 
far  as  it  regarded  commerce,  was  to  make  the  intercourse  of 
the  two  countries,  with  respect  to  raw  materials,  and  the  whole 
of  the  trade  between  all  parts  of  the  united  kingdom,  as  free 
as  possiple  :  and  the  tenor  of  the  evidence  confirmed  him  in 
the  opinion,  that  no  necessity  existed  for  making  the  article  of 
wool  an  exception  to  this  general  rule.  He  believed  that  the 
unrestrained  and  mutual  intercourse  of  the  two  countries,  in 
this  as  in  all  other  respects,  would  be  found  equally  beneficial 
to  both. 

On  the  division  which  took  place  in  consequence  of  an 
amendment  subsequently  moved  by  Mr.  Wilberforce,  the 
numbers  were,  fifty-three  only  in  its  favour,  against  one  hun» 
dred  and  fifty-three,  who  gave  their  voices  against  it ;  and 
this  was  the  greatest  effort  made  in  the  English  parliament  on 
the  part  of  those  whose  sentiments  were  hostile  either  to  the 
general  principle,  or  the  specific  terms  of  the  union. 

Early  in  May,  the  remaining  articles  having  been  severally 
investigated  and  approved  by  very  decisive  majorities,  Mr. 
Pitt  moved  that  an  huinble  address  be  presented  to  his  majesty, 
acquainting  him  that  the  house  had  proceeded  through  the 
great  and  important  measure  of  a  legislative  union,  which 
they  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  was  nearly  in  strict  conformity 
with  the  principle  laid  down  in  his  majesty's  message.  This 
was  carried  without  a  division  ;  and  the  address  and  resolu- 
tions being  forthwith  transmitted  to  the  house  of  peers,  the 
assent  of  that  assembly  was  obtained  without  any  material  al- 
teration. And  a  joint  address,  as  usual  on  great  occasions, 
was  presented  to  the  throne.  A  bill,  grounded  upon  the  re- 
solutions, was  then  introduced,  and  passed  through  both  houses 
with  great  facility — the  first  day  of  the  new  year,  January  1st, 
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1801,  being  the  sera  from  and  after  which  the  union  of  the 
two  kingdoms  was  to  take  effect. 

On  the  2d  of  July  the  royal  assent  was  given  to  this  impor- 
tant bill;  and  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month  the  session  was 
terminated  by  a  speech  from  the  throne,  in  which  his  majesty 
expressed  the  peculiar  satisfaction  with  which  he  congratu- 
lated the  two  houses  of  parliament  on  the  success  of  the  steps 
which  they  had  taken  for  effecting  an  entire  union  between  the 
kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  u  This  great  mea- 
sure," said  the  monarch,  "  on  which  my  wishes  have  been  long 
earnestly  bent,  I  shall  ever  consider  as  the  happiest  event  of 
my  reign  ;  being  persuaded  that  nothing  could  so  effectually 
contribute  to  extend  to  my  Irish  subjects  the  full  participa- 
tion of  the  blessings  derived  from  the  British  constitution,  and 
to  establish,  on  the  most  solid  foundations,  the  strength,  pros- 
perity, and  power  of  the  whole  empire." 

The  Irish  session  also,  which  had  been  prolonged  till  the 
union  bill  passed  in  England,  in  order  to  its  ratification  with 
the  several  alterations  and  additions  made  by  the  British  par- 
liament, with  other  necessary  regulations  respecting  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Irish  representatives  to  the  imperial  legislature, 
was  terminated  on  the  2d  of  August,  and  with  it  the  existence 
of  the  parliament  of  Ireland. 

The  uncommon  failure  of  the  harvest  of  1800,  rendered 
this  year  memorable  for  the  pressure  of  wide  spread  and  real 
distress,  as  well  as  for  the  gloomy  anticipations  of  severe 
scarcity.  The  interference  of  the  legislature,  when  parliament 
again  assembled,  in  attempting  to  remedy,  or  at  least  to  palli- 
ate, the  public  calamity,  was  judiciously  confined  to  recom- 
mendatory, rather  than  to  coercive  measures.  The  committee 
appointed  to  deliberate  upon  the  subject,  suggested  in  their 
reports  such  methods  of  relief  as  appeared  most  effectual  for 
diminishing  the  consumption  of  corn  by  economy  and  substi- 
tution, and  held  out  encouragement  to  the  extended  growth  of 
potatoes  at  home,  and  the  importation  of  corn  from  foreign 
countries.  The  committee  at  the  same  time  suggested  the 
granting  of  bounties  for  the  encouragement  of  fisheries  ;  and 
proposed  the  temporary  but  entire  disuse  of  corn  in  the  dis- 
tilleries. To  give  effect  to  the  proceedings  of  the  legislature 
on  this  important  subject,  his  majesty  issued  a  proclamation 
towards  the  close  of  the  present  year,  recommending  the 
greatest  economy  and  frugality  in  the  use  of  every  species  of 
grain,  and  "  exhorting  and  charging  all  masters  of  families  to 
reduce  the  consumption  of  bread  in  their  respective  families 
by  at  least  one-third  of  the  quantity  consumed   in  ordinarv 
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times,  and  in  no  case  to  suffer  the  same  to  exceed  one  quartern 
loaf  for  each  person  in  each  week." 

In  the  month  of  May,  in  the  present  year,  the  life  of  our 
venerable  sovereign  was  once  more  attempted  ;  but  that  pro- 
vidential protection  which  had  hitherto  been  extended  over 
him,  was  again  graciously  manifested  in  his  deliverance.  On 
the  15th  of  May,  just  at  the  moment  when  the  king  had  en- 
tered the  royal  box  at  Drury-lane  theatre,  and  while  he  was 
bowing  to  the  audience,  with  his  usual  condescension,  a  per- 
son, who  sat  near  the  middle  of  the  pit,  rose  up  and  fired  a 
horse  pistol  apparently  at  his  majesty.  For  some  seconds  the 
house  remained  in  a  silent  agony  of  suspense,  but  no  sooner 
had  they  begun  to  recover  from  their  surprise,  than  the  man 
who  fired  the  pistol  was  dragged  into  the  orchestra,  and  car- 
ried into  the  music  room  behind  the  scenes.  On  the  Duke  of 
York  entering  the  apartment,  the  prisoner,  who  proved  to  be 
a  discharged  soldier  of  the  name  of  Hadfield,  exclaimed, 
"  God  bless  your  royal  highness  !  I  know  you  !"  He  added, 
that  he  had  been  with  the  Duke  ever  since  the  battle  of  Fa- 
mars — that  he  was  tired  of  his  life,  and  wanted  to  get  rid  of  it 
--and  once  or  twice  repeated,  "  the  worst  has  not  happened 
yet."  On  examining  the  royal  box,  a  perforation  was  disco- 
vered in  the  canopy  about  fourteen  inches  above  his  majesty's 
head,  and  a  flattened  slug,  which  had  rebounded  from  that 
place,  was  found  in  the  orchestra.  The  veneration  and  affec- 
tion which  the  nation  bore  to  his  majesty  were  on  this  occasion 
awakened  into  enthusiastic  joy  at  his  escape,  and  addresses 
of  congratulation  were  presented  by  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, by  the  universities,  and  in  fact  by  the  whole  kingdom. 
On  the  26th  of  June,  Hadfield  was  arraigned  for  high  treasors9 
but  it  was  clearly  proved  that  he  had  for  some  years  laboured 
under  a  degree  of  insanity,  In  consequence  of  several  desperate 
sabre  wounds  in  his  head,  which  he  had  received  when  acting 
as  a  sergeant  in  the  British  army  in  Holland,  in  1794.  He 
was  therefore  pronounced  a  not  guilty,  being  under  the  influ- 
ence of  insanity  at  the  time  the  act  was  done,"  but  he  was 
very  properly  ordered  to  be  detained  and  kept  in  custody* 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Insurrection  in  the  Western  Departments  of  France — General  Brune 
enters  the  Insurgent  Districts  at  the  Head  of  an  Army  comfiuted  at 
60,000  Men— Defeat  of  the  Rebel  Force— Arrest  of  the  Chiefs— Ex- 
tinction of  the  Rebellion— Campaign  in  Egypt:  The  Turks  assem- 
ble an  Army  of  80,000  Men— Treaty  of  El-Arisch,  by  which  the 
French  consent  to  evacuate  Egypt — FMpture  of  the  Treaty — Signal 
Defeat  of  the  Turks  at  Heliopolis — Assassination  of  General  lueber 
• — General  Menou  appointed  his  Successor — Hostile  Policy  of  Menou. 
Campaign  in  Italy  and  Germany:  Siege  of  Genoa — French  Army 
of  Reserve  collected  at  Dijon— Battle  of  P sullendorf —Bonaparte'* s 
Passage  of  the  Great  St. Bernard — Advances  to  the  Relief  of  Genoa — 
Surrender  of  Genoa  to  the  Austrians — Battle  of  Montebello — Battle 
of  Marengo — Death  of  General  Dessaix — drmistice — Battle  of  Blen- 
heim—Preliminary  Treaty  between  France  and  Austria  signed  at  Pa- 
ris— Ratification  Refused — Failure  of  the  JYegociations  for  a  Naval 
Armistice — Renewal  of  the  Armistice  between  Austria  and  France — 
The  French  invade  Tuscany  and  besiege  Leghorn — Battle  of  Hohen- 
linden — Critical  situation  of  the  Austrian  Monarchy — The  Emperor 
obliged  to  sue  for  a  separate  Peace — Peace  restored  on  the  Continent 
by  the  Treaty  of  Luneville. 

Bonaparte,  as  yet  uncertain  of  his  destiny,  cultivated  the 
confidence  and  affection  of  all  classes  of  the  people  of  France. 
Among  the  first  objects  of  his  attention  were  the  disturbances 
which  raged  in  the  western  departments  of  the  republic,  and 
the  leading  feature  of  his  policy  in  effecting  their  suppression, 
was  mildness  and  conciliation.  With  this  view  he  published 
a  proclamation  addressed  to  the  Vendeans,  replete  with  pater- 
nal admonitions,  and  in  which  an  amnesty  was  offered  to  all 
those  who  should  within  a  given  time  lay  down  their  arms  and 
return  to  their  allegiance  to  the  republic. 

Notwithstanding  the  endeavours  of  the  first  consul,  and  the 
exertions  of  General  Houdovilie,  who  had  before  contributed 
to  the  pacification  of  La  Vendee,  three  chiefs  only,  and  those 
not  of  the  first  consequence,  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  sub- 
mit. The  rest,  who  still  kept  up  a  communication  with  Great 
Britain,  from  whence  they  were  supposed  to  receive  money, 
ammunition,  and  even  artillery,  appeared  still  desirous  of  car- 
rying on  the  war,  more  especially  as  they  imagined  that  the 
veteran  troops  of  the  republic  would  be  marched  into  Italy, 
and  that  a  body  of  English  and  Russians  would  be  sent  to 
their  assistance  in  the  spring.  To  the  unavailing  offers  of 
clemency  and  pardon  succeeded  the  most  energetic  and  vigo- 
rous measures  against  the  insurgents  ;  and  while  an  army, 
stated  to  amount  to  sixty  thousand  men,  commanded  by  Ge- 
neral Brune,  advanced  by  rapid  marches  into  their  country, 
the  five  insurgent  departments  of  the  North  Coast,  Vilaine, 
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Morbihan,  the  Low  Loire,  and  the  Mayenne  and  Loire,  were 
'declared  subject  to  military  law,  all  correspondence  either  on 
the  part  of  officers  or  public  functionaries  were  interdicted 
and  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  might  be  taken  in  arms  were 
ordered  to  be  instantly  executed. 

Alarmed  at  these  measures,  the  chouans  of  Brittany  pro- 
posed an  accommodation,  and  the  terms  were  settled  at  Mont- 
faucon.  Immediately  after  this  the  troops  entered  the  depart- 
ment of  Morbihan,  in  the  mountains  and  forests  of  which 
forty  thousand  men  were  said  to  be  intrenched.  After  clearing 
the  departments  on  both  sides  of  the  Loire,  and  driving  the 
insurgents,  who  had  not  submitted,  before  him,  General 
Brune  so  disposed  his  forces  as  to  surround  the  main  body 
under  the  intrepid  Georges,  whom  he  defeated  with  great  loss 
near  Vannes.  Georges,  finding  further  resistance  unavailing, 
at  length  laid  down  his  arms,  on  the  conditions  proposed  by 
the  victor,  which  imposed  upon  him  the  necessity  of  disband- 
ing his  forces,  and  giving  up  all  his  arms.  One  of  the  insur- 
gent chiefs  still  "held  out  ,•  this  was  Louis  de  Frotte,  a  gentle- 
man of  Lower  Normandy,  who,  notwithstanding  his  youth, 
had  often  found  means  to  signalize  his  military  talents.  In 
consequence  of  the  gallantry  of  this  heroic  chieftain,  he  had 
obtained  the  command  of  the  extensive  district  of  Lower  Nor- 
mandy ;  and  as  he  was  one  of  the  last  to  accede  to  the  former 
pacification,  so  he  was  among  the  first  to  recur  to  arms  on  the 
present  occasion.  Perceiving  at  length  that  his  cause  had  be- 
come hopeless,  he  withdrew  with  the  officers  of  his  staff  and 
an  aid-de-camp  to  a  deserted  castle,  in  the  department  of 
Orne,  where  he  endeavoured  to  open  a  treaty  with  General 
Brune  ;  but  the  armistice  being  allowed  to  expire  before  he 
had  made  his  peace,  and  the  place  of  his  retreat  having  been 
discovered,  he  and  his  companions  were  immediately  arrest- 
ed. On  his  trial,  on  the  17  th  of  February,  before  a  military 
commission  at  Verneuil,  Frotte  exhibited  the  most  undaunted 
resolution,  and  having  called  for  a  glass  of  wine  during  his 
trial,  he  gave  as  a  toast  his  favourite  sentiment  of  u  Vive  le 
roV  The  next  day  he  and  six  other  officers,  his  followers, 
were  conducted  to  the  place  of  execution  without  exhibiting 
the  least  symptom  of  trepidation ;  on  the  contrary,  they  in- 
sisted upon  looking  death  in  the  face,  and  met  their  fate  with 
their  eyes  unbandaged. 

The  capture  and  execution  of  this  chieftain  were  considered 
by  the  first  consul  as  the  conclusion  of  the  civil  war ;  he  ac- 
cordingly notified  to  the  committees  of  legislature,  "  that  the 
portion  of  the  French  territory  which  had  been  put  out  of  the 
law,  was  restored  to  the  republic,"  and  he  did  not  fail  to  m- 
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form  them  that,  on  the  seizure  of  Frotte,  "  a  cross  of  St. 
Louis,  a  seal  with  the  arms  of  France,  and  some  poniards,  of 
the  manufacture  of  England,"  were  found  concealed  about 
his  person. 

Bonaparte  was  now  enabled  to  employ  the  whole  of  his 
forces  against  the  allies.  The  insurgent  departments,  which 
had  so  lately  threatened  to  occupy  the  attention  of  a  large 
portion  of  his  troops,  contributed  greatly  to  his  subsequent 
success,  by  supplying  him  with  levies,  who,  being  accustomed 
to  war,  were  unwilling  to  resume  their  former  peaceful  occu- 
pations. But  amidst  this  splendid  and  successful  career  of 
ambition,  the  attention  of  the  first  consul  was  frequently 
averted  towards  the  scene  which  he  had  so  recently  left ;  and 
although  invested  with  supreme  authority  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seine,  he  could  not  recollect  the  borders  of  the  Nile  without 
a  pang. 

The  army  of  Egypt,  abandoned  to  its  fate,  considered  the 
conduct  of  its  former  leader  as  treacherous,  and  the  soldiers, 
losing  all  their  respect  for  his  person,  loaded  him  with  execra- 
tions. Notwithstanding  the  progress  that  had  been  made 
in  mechanics  and  chemistry,  the  troops  already  experienced  a 
deficiency  of  fire-arms,  gun-powder,  and  lead,  which  were  but 
inadequately  supplied  by  means  of  the  manufactures  of  Cairo, 
In  addition  to  this,  the  soldiers,  as  yet  unaccustomed  to  the 
food  and  climate  of  the  country,  were  subject  to  frequent 
maladies,  and  while  they  all  languished  to  return  to  France, 
numbers  perished  by  fatigue,  disease,  and  the  sword. 

The  Turks,  solicitous  to  obtain  possession  of  a  country 
which  had  been  wrested  from  them  by  force  of  arms  and  false 
pretences,  were  occupied  in  making  immense  preparations  for 
invading  Egypt  anew  ;  nor  did  the  defeats  which  they  had 
lately  experienced  at  Damietta  and  Cosseir,  nor  the  over- 
throw of  Mourad  Bey,  induce  them  to  relax  their  vigorous 
exertions.  The  Grand  Vizier,  ambitious  of  rescuing  a  favourite 
province  of  the  empire  from  the  hands  of  the  infidels,  had  as- 
sembled a  numerous  but  undisciplined  army  for  this  purpose, 
and  the  pachas  were  repairing  to  his  standard  from  every  part 
of  Asiatic  Turkey.  After  a  lapse  of  some  months,  the  greater 
part  of  which  time  was  spent  in  useless  encampments,  he 
reached  Gaza,  and  was  now  occupied  in  obtaining  camels  and 
provisions,  with  a  view  of  crossing  the  desert. 

Although  Kleber,  now  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
French  army  of  the  east,*  appeared  conscious  that  but  little 
danger  was  to  be  dreaded  from  an  armed  mob  of  eighty  thou- 


*  See  Book  II.  Chap.  XL  page  562. 
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sand  Mussulmans,  when  opposed  to  French  veterans,  yet  as 
he  was  at  the  same  time  aware  that  the  ports  of  Egypt  were 
blockaded  by  the  English,  so  as  to  prevent  the  arrival  of  suc- 
cours from  Europe,  his  situation  was  far  from  being  enviable. 
Within  the  space  of  a  single  year,  nearly  one  third  of  the 
army  had  been  cut  Off;  and  as  many  hundred  miles  of  a  newly 
conquered  country  were  to  be  defended,  it  was  difficult  for 
him  to  assemble  more  than  nine  or  ten  thousand  men  at  one 
place.  In  this  dilemma  the  commander-in-chief,  perceiving 
the  plague  was  beginning  to  exhibit  symptoms  of  unusual  ma- 
lignity, deemed  himself  at  liberty  to  renew,  or  rather  to  con- 
tinue the  negociations  begun  by  his  predecessor.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  express  invitation  of  Commodore  Sir  Sidney 
Smith,  who  possessed  the  entire  confidence  of  the  Turkish 
government,  he  deputed  General  Dessaix  and  citizen  Pons- 
sielque,  who  repaired  on  board  the  Tigre,  to  settle  the  terms 
on  which  the  French  army  was  to  evacuate  Egypt. 

While  this  treaty  was  pending,  the  Ottoman  army  appeared 
before  the  fortress  of  El- Arisen,  with  fifty  pieces  of  cannon ; 
and  the  garrison  of  that  place,  like  the  rest  of  the  French 
troops,  discontented  at  their  situation,  and  considering  them- 
selves abandoned,  surrendered  after  an  attack  of  seven  days, 
carried  on  under  Colonel  John  Douglas,  although  Genera! 
Regnier  had  marched  at  the  head  of  a  strong  detachment 
with  the  intention  of  raising  the  siege.  This  unexpected  event 
contributed  greatly  to  facilitate  the  treaty,  which  was  at  length 
concluded  on  conditions  highly  favourable  to  both  nations  ; 
for  while  the  French  were  allowed  to  return  home  with  all  the 
honours  of  war,  Egypt,  the  object  of  contention,  was  to  be 
restored  to  the  Ottoman  Porte. 

The  convention,  which  was  signed  in  the  camp  of  the 
Grand  Vizier,  before  El-Arisch,  on  the  24th  of  January, 
1800,  was  introduced  by  a  preamble,  in  which  it  was  stated, 
that  "  the  French  army  in  Egypt,  willing  to  give  a  proof  of 
its  desire  to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  to  terminate  the 
unhappy  difference  which  had  arisen  between  the  French  re- 
public and  the  Sublime  Porte,  consented  to  evacuate  Egypt, 
agreeably  to  the  terms  of  the  present  convention,  hoping  that 
this  concession  might  lead  to  the  general  pacification  of  Eu- 
rope.", By  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  El-Arisch  it  was 
provided,  that  the  French  army  should  withdraw,  with  arms, 
baggage,  and  effects,  upon  Alexandria,  Rosetta,  and  Aboukir, 
in  order  to  be  embarked  and  transported  into  France,  as  well 
in  the  vessels  belonging  to  that  country,  as  in  those  that  should 
be  furnished  by  the  Sublime  Porte  ;  that  there  should  be  an 
armistice  for  three  months   in   Egypt ;    that  commissioners 
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should  be  named  by  General  Kleber,  and  the  Sublime  Porte, 
to  make  the  regulations  relative  to  the  transport  of  the  French 
army ;  and  that  in  case  of  any  differences  arising,  such  dif- 
ferences should  be  adjusted  according  to  the  maritime  regula- 
tions of  England,  by  a  commissary  named  by  Sir  Sidney 
Smith  ;  that  the  places  evacuated  by  the  French  army  should 
be  surrendered  to  the  Porte,  in  the  state  in  which  they  were  ; 
that  the  Porte  should  take  every  means  in  its  power  to  prevent 
the  French  being  molested  in  their  retreat  to  the  head-quar- 
ters, and  that  none  of  the  inhabitants  should  be  called  to  ac- 
count for  their  connexion  with  the  French  ;  that  Catieh,  and 
Salahieh,  with  Mansoura,  Damietta,  Suez,  and  Belbeis,  should 
be  surrendered  at  stated  periods,  and  Cairo,  the  capital,  de- 
livered up  within  forty  days.  It  was  further  agreed,  that 
passports  should  be  delivered  to  the  French  army,  signed  not 
only  by  the  Sublime  Porte,  but  also  by  Russia  and  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  that  the  means  of  subsistence  till  the  instant  of  embarka- 
tion should  be  provided  for  the  French  army,  the  amount  of 
which,  in  money,  was  stipulated  ;  and  that  such  of  the  French 
troops  as  were  afflicted  with  the  plague,  should  remain  in  the 
hospitals  of  Egypt,  until  they  were  cured,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Grand  Vizier,  who  engaged  that  they  should  be 
treated  with  all  the  attention  and  care  due  to  humanity.^ 

The  wisdom  of  this  convention  was  at  that  period  obvious  ; 
and  its  policy  was  afterwards  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  test 
of  experience  :  had  it  been  permitted  to  be  carried  into  effect, 
it  would  have  immediately  stopped  the  effusion  of  human 
blood,  and  prevented  an  enormous  expenditure  of  treasure. 
But  the  English  ministry,  actuated  by  the  apprehensions  of 
the  consequences  to  be  expected  from  the  return  of  a  veteran 


*  General  Kleber  transmitted  without  delay  a  copy  of  the  convention, 
addressed  to  the  directory,  accompanied  by  a  letter,  vindicating,  in  an 
able  and  satisfactory  manner,  the  policy  and  propriety  of  his  conduct. 
In  this  letter,  he  stated,  that  the  Grand  Vizier  had  advanced  against 
El-  Arisen,  and  had,  on  the  30th  of  December,  possessed  himself  of  that 
fort.  The  most  recent  accounts,  he  said,  stated  the  Turkish  army  at 
eighty  thousand  men,  and  it  must  still  have  increased.  Forty-five  thou- 
sand of  these  forces  were  already  before  El- Arisen,  having  fifty  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  waggons  in  proportion.  Twenty  other  pieces  of  cannon 
were  at  Gaza,  with  the  corps  de  reserve.  The  remainder  of  the  troops 
were  at  Jaffa,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ramli.  Active  foraging  par- 
ties supplied  the  Vizier's  camp  with  provisions;  all  the  tribes  of  the 
Arabs  were  emulous  to  assist  this  army,  and  by  their  contributions  it 
was  furnished  with  more  than  fifty  thousand  camels.  These  forces  were 
directed  by  European  officers  ;  and  from  five  to  six  thousand  Russians 
were  every  moment  expected.  To  this  army,  General  Kleber  proceeds 
to  state,  that  he  had  only  to  oppose  eight  thousand  five  hundred  men, 
divided  on  the  three  points  of  Catieh,  Salahieh,  and  Belbeis,  and  that  his 
whole  disposable  force  in  Egypt,  did  not  exceed  fifteen  thousand  men. 
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army  to  Europe,  at  this  critical  period  of  the  contest  trans- 
mitted secret  orders  to  Vice-admiral  Lord  Keith,  who  then 
commanded  in  the  Mediterranean,  enjoining  him  "  not  to 
consent  on  any  account,  to  the  return  of  the  French  army  to 
France,  or  to  their  capitulating  in  any  other  manner  than 
jointly  to  the  allied  powers,  whose  forces  were  employed 
against  them,  and  surrendering  as  prisoners  of  war."  These 
orders,  which  were  dated  the  15th  of  December,  1799,  were 
afterwards  revoked  by  a  despatch,  dated  March  28th,  1800, 
in  which,  after  expressing  his  majesty's  disapprobation  of  the 
terms  entered  into  by  the  capitulation  of  El- Arisen,  and  de- 
claring Captain  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  not  to  have  been  authorized 
either  to  enter  into,  or  sanction  any  such  agreement,  Lord 
Keith  was  informed,  that  "  his  majesty,  from  a  scrupulous  re- 
gard to  the  public  faith,  had  judged  it  proper  that  his  officers 
should  abstain  from  any  act  inconsistent  with  the  engagement 
to  which  Captain  Sir  Sidney  Smith  had  erroneously  given  the 
sanction  of  his  majesty's  name."*  But  it  happened  most  un- 
fortunately, that  in  the  interval  of  these  two  despatches,  the 
war  had  been  renewed,  and  the  army  of  the  Grand  Vizier 
overthrown  in  the  battle  of  Heliopolis. 

No  sooner  did  Kleber  receive  intimation,  that  the  treaty  of 
El-Arisch  would  not  be  ratified,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
British  admiral  had  sent  a  squadron  to  continue  the  blockade 
of  the  Egyptian  ports,  than  he  determined  to  act  with  promp- 
titude and  decision.  He  accordingly  published  an  address  to 
his  army,  in  which  he  accused  the  English  of  perfidy  and  in- 
justice, and  concluded  with  this  laconic  sentence,  "  Soldiers  ! 
to  such  insults  we  shall  reply  by  victories.  Prepare  for  bat- 
tie."  This  appeal  was  promptly  obeyed,  and  an  army  of  ten 
thousand  men  was  collected  in  a  few  days.  The  event  equally 
justified  the  hopes  of  the  French  general,  and  the  fears  of  the 
British  commodore. 

On  the  20th  of  March  hostilities  recommenced.  The  ad- 
vanced posts  of  the  Turkish  army  were  then  at  Mataria,  the 
Heliopolis  of  the  ancients,  within  five  miles  of  Cairo.  At 
break  of  day,  a  heavy  fire  from  sixty  pieces  of  cannon  ap= 
prized  them  of  their  danger.  The  French  army,  drawn  up 
in  two  strong  lines,  extending  from  El-Kubbi  towards  Boulac, 
was  flanked  on  the  right  by  a  wood  of  date  trees  ;  here  they 
received  the  attack  of  the  Turks,  who  had  advanced  into  the 
plain  between  the  villages  of  Mataria  and  El-Hanka.  About 
noon,    the  French  began   to  advance  in  lines,    with  a  terrible 


*  See  a  Collection  of  State  Papers,  relative  to  the  War  with  France, 
Vol.  XI.  page  53. 
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fire  of  artillery  and  musketry  ;  and  immediately  the  whole 
Turkish  army  was  seen  flying  in  all  directions.  All  attempts 
to  rally  proved  abortive  ;  and  at  one  o'clock  the  Grand  Vizier 
himself  was  obliged  to  fly,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  cutting 
off  his  retreat.  The  whole  loss  of  the  French  in  this  engage- 
ment amounted  only  to  ten  men  killed,  and  forty  wounded  ; 
while  the  Turks,  who  fought  without  order  and  without  effect, 
sustained  a  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  amounting  to  eight 
thousand.  The  next  day,  the  French  army,  which  had  kept 
up  a  destructive  fire  upon  the  rear  of  the  retreating  foe  du- 
ring the  whole  night,  took  possession  of  Belbeis,  from  whence 
the  Turks  retreated  with  precipitation  to  Jaffa,  having  lost 
half  their  army,  by  the  united  operation  of  hunger,  desertion, 
and  the  sword. 

The  French,  rendered  confident  by  their  late  victory,  re- 
paired to  Cairo,  which  had  been  previously  evacuated,  and 
immediately  laid  siege  to  that  populous  city.  After  some 
skirmishes  under  the  walls,  a  body  of  Turks,  to  the  amount 
of  nearly  six  thousand,  abandoned  the  capital,  which  immedi- 
ately surrendered,  and  the  recent  revolt  of  that  city  was  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  of  two  millions  of  livres,  levied  upon  its  in- 
habitants. The  first  concern  of  General  Kleber  was  to  aug- 
ment the  fortifications,  and  all  the  other  garrisons  having  been 
recaptured,  the  French  army  of  Egypt  appeared  to  be  in  a 
better  situation  than  it  stood  previously  to  the  late  convention. 
These  advantages  were  considerably  increased  by  the  friend- 
ship of  a  formidable  enemv  :     The  commander-in-chief  had 

r  j 

the  addrees,  at  this  period,  to  conciliate  Mourad  Bey,  by 
ceding  to  him  the  provinces  of  Girge  and  Assuan,  on  the 
condition  that  he  should  hold  them  as  tributary  to  the  French, 
and  pay  to  the  republic  the  same  yearly  subsidy  that  was  for- 
merly received  by  the  Ottoman  Porte. 

Inconsequence  of  the  declaration  of  Lord  Keith,  made  on 
the  receipt  of  his  last  despatches  from  England,  that  he  had 
"  received  instructions  to  permit  the  French  troops  to  return 
to  France  without  molestation,"  General  Dessaix,  with  a 
number  of  other  officers,  was  permitted  to  return  to  France, 
and  the  negotiations  recently  broken  off  were  resumed  ;  but  a 
horrid  and  unexpected  catastrophe  interrupted  their  progress, 
and  terminated  at  once  the  life  and  the  military  career  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. On  the  14th  of  June,  while  General  Kleber  was 
walking  with  citizen  Protain,  an  archiect,  on  the  terrace  of  the 
great  square  Esbequier,  at  Cairo,  a  wretch  suddenly  approach- 
ing, struck  him  with  a  poniard,  and  inflicted  a  mortal  wound. 
The  assassin,  still  unsatisfied,  repeated  his  stabs,  and  M. 
Portain,  who  had  endeavoured  in  vain  to  ward  off  the  blows, 
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received  no  less  than   six   wounds,   none   of  which  however 
proved  fatal.     The  murderer,   on  the  alarm  being  given    en- 
deavoured to  conceal  himself  in  a  heap  of  ruins  near  the  spot, 
but  upon  being  dragged  from  his  place  of  concealment,   and 
put  upon  his  examination,  he  confessed  that  he  was  solicited  to 
commit  this  crime  by  the  Aga  of  the  Janissaries  of  the  Ottoman 
army,  under  the  command  of  the  Grand  Vizier.  This  infatu- 
ated man,  who  came  from  Aleppo,   and  had  lately  arrived  at 
Cairo,  had  intrusted  the  secret  of  his  murderous  intention  to 
four  petty  scheiks  of  the  law,    who,  as  they  asserted,  endea- 
voured in  vain  to  dissuade  him  from  his  purpose,  but  did  not 
give  any  information  calculated  to  prevent  the  perpetration  of 
his  crime.     A  commission  being  forthwith   appointed  for  the 
trial  of  the  delinquents,  the  assassin  was  condemned  to  be  im- 
paled, and  the  four  scheiks  were  all  beheaded. 

General  Menou,  who,  affecting  the  habits  and  manners  of  a 
Mussulman,  had  taken  the  name  of  Abdallah  Bey  Menou, 
succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  French  army.  Elated  by 
thejrecent  successes  of  the  troops,  now  placed  under  his  com- 
mand, and  aspiring  to  the  fame  of  being  the  defender  and  pre- 
server of  Egypt,  he  adopted  a  system  of  policy  very  different 
to  that  of  his  predecessor,  and  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Sir  Sid- 
ney Smith,  on  the  subject  of  the  pending  negociations,  he  said, 
"  You  demand  the  ratification  of  your  court  to  the  convention 
concluded  at  El- Arisch  ;  I  must  also  demand  that  of  the  con- 
suls, who  now  govern  the  French  nation,  for  any  treaty  that 
maybe  concluded  with  the  English  and  their  allies."  On  this 
point  Sir  Sidney  Smith  replied  :  u  As  General  Kieber  (for 
whose  tragical  fate  he  expressed  the  most  heart-felt  sorrow) 
did  not,  in  the  late  preliminaries,  which  were  agreed  to,  give 
us  to  understand  that  it  was  necessary  the  treaty  which  was 
to  have  followed  them  should  be  ratified  by  the  consuls,  this 
condition,  now  introduced  by  you  in  your  preliminaries,  has 
the  appearance  of  a  refusal  to  evacuate  Egypt ;  and  the  Grand 
Vizier  has  commissioned  me  to  require  of  you,  on  that  head, 
a  clear  and  precise  answer."  Notwithstanding  this  forcible 
representation,  General  Abdallah  Menou  persisted  in  his  re- 
solution to  obtain  the  ratification  of  the  consuls  to  the  treaty 
now  in  contemplation,  which  was  considered  as  equivalent  to  a 
declaration  of  war.  and  on  this  ground  the  negociations  were 
broken  off  and  hostilities  resumed. 

While  the  armies  of  France  regained  their  former  influence 
in  Egypt,  the  house  of  Austria  was  anxious  to  prevent  the 
French  legions  from  renewing  their  conquests  in  Europe. 
The  cabinet  of  Vienna,  confident  of  its  own  strength,  in  con- 
sequence of  recent  successes,    and  enabled  by  the  treasure  of 
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England  to  redouble  its  exertions,  displayed,  at  this  period, 
no  small  share  of  vigour  and  alacrity.  The  plan  adopted  for 
the  campaign  of  the  present  year,  differed  entirely  from  that 
of  the  former,  and  appeared  to  spring  out  of  the  new  situation 
of  affairs.  In  Germany  it  was  determined  to  remain  entirely 
on  the  defensive,  and  by  making  Italy  the  theatre  of  war, 
to  free  the  whole  of  that  country  from  the  dominion  of  France. 
Russian  co-operation  was  no  longer  to  be  expected,  for  the 
Emperor  Paul  had  already  recalled  his  armies,^  and  was  in 
effect  no  longer  a  member  of  the  coalition ;  but  a  powerful  di- 
version was  intended  to  be  made  in  the  southern  provinces  of 
the  French  republic,  by  means  of  the  English  fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean,  while  the  western  departments  were  to  be 
agitated  at  the  same  time,  and  the  latent  spark  of  insurrection 
fanned  once  more  into  a  flame.  Early  in  the  spring,  the  num- 
ber of  the  imperialists  in  Lombardy,  Tuscany,  and  Piedmont., 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  men  ;  and  Gene- 
ral Melas,  who  was  now  invested  with  the  command,  con- 
sidered the  success  of  his  operations  as  certain ;  for,  being  in 
possession  of  all  the  strong  places  that  defended  the  entrance 
to  the  Alps,  from  the  fort  of  Bard  to  the  citadel  of  Coni,  he 
could  oppose  a  superior  force  to  the  enemy,  now  commanded 
by  General  Massena,  whose  sphere  of  action  was  chiefly  con- 
fined within  the  Ligurian  frontiers. 

The  French  army  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Genoa  did  not 
exceed  forty-five  thousand  men.  The  greater  part  of  the  ca- 
valry had  perished  during  the  winter,  and  the  infantry  were 
exposed  to  privations  of  all  kinds,  being  destitute  of  accoutre- 
ments, clothes,  and  even  the  proper  quantity  of  food. 

The  Austrian  general,  after  assembling  his  troops  at  Milan, 
marched  with  an  army  of  eighty  thousand  men  to  obtain 
possession  of  Genoa.  His  first  operation  was  directed  against 
the  Bochetta,  and  on  the  6th  of  April,  General  Soult,  after 
an  obstinate,  but  ineffectual  defence,  was  obliged  to  fall  back 
towards  Genoa  ;  while  Massena,  perceiving  it  to  be  in  vain  to 
contend  for  the  possession  of  this  post,  soon  after  withdrew  to 
the  Ligurian  capital,  where  he  determined  to  hold  out  to  the  last 
extremity. 

The  scarcity  in  Genoa  soon  became  so  extreme  as  to  induce 
the  council  of  war  to  liberate  ail  the  German  officers  who  had 
been  taken  prisoners  ;  and  a  squadron  of  British  ships,  under 
Lord  Keith,  appearing  at  this  juncture  off  the  port,  landed  heavy 
cannon  for  the  siege,  and  prevented  the  possibility  of  the  ar- 
rival of  any  supplies  by  sea.  While  this  fleet  prepared  to  add 
the  horrors  of  famine  to  those  resulting  from  a  bombardment, 
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the  Austrians   gained  several   advantages,  in  consequence  of 
which  they  were    enabled  to  enter  the  suburbs   of  St.  Peter 
d' Arena,  and  to  take  by  surprise  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city. 
Finding  the  French  army  reduced  to  this   extremity,   Melas, 
the  Austrian  General,  transmitted  a  letter  to  Massena,  stating 
that  be  had  made  a  sufficient  resistance  for  the  support  of  his 
own  glory,  and  that  all  further  efforts  must  be  unavailing,  he 
offered   to   the    French   general   an  honourable  capitulation. 
With  this  offer  Massena  refused  to  comply,  and  in  the  mean 
time,  the  imperialists,  who  now  surrounded  the  city  on  every 
side,  determined  on  a  general  assault.     This    operation    was 
accordingly  undertaken  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
30th  of  April  ;  and  while  General  Ott  attacked    Quarto  and 
St.    Christino,  General  Gottesheim   pressed  the  enemy  close 
up  to  the  wall,  near  the  shore,  within  range  of  the  fire  of  seve- 
ral sloops  of  war  and  launches  belonging  to   the  British  fleet. 
But  it  happened  unfortunately  that  the  Austrians  had  not  been 
able  to  obtain  possession  of  the  little  fort  of  St.  Martino,  and 
as  most  of  the  posts  seized  on  this  occasion  were  retaken  dur= 
ing  the  night,  General  Melas,  who  did  not  anticipate  so  stren- 
uous an  opposition,  was  forced  to  trust  to  famine,  rather  than 
to  the  sword,  and  from  this  time  the  siege  was  converted  into 
a  blockade. 

Having  left  the  Generals  Ott  and  Hohenzollern  before  Ge- 
noa, he  marched  in  person  against  Suchet  and  Rochambeau, 
who,  with  a  body  of  twenty  thousand  men,  defended  the  prin- 
cipalities of  Oneilla,  St.  Remo,  and  the  county  of  Nice.  As 
all  resistance  to  a  force  so  overwhelming  would  have  been 
useless,  the  French  generals,  after  placing  garrisons  in  the 
forts,  retired  beyond  the  Var,  and  were  employed  in  defending 
the  entrance  into  Provence,  when  the  first  intelligence  of  the 
approach  of  Bonaparte  reached  the  enemy's  camp.  Such  was 
the  incredulity  of  the  Austrian  general,  that  it  was  some  time 
before  he  would  give  credit  to  the  news  ;  but  the  arrival  of 
fresh  couriers  dissipated  his  ill-timed  confidence,  and  he  who 
had  projected  the  invasion  of  France  had  soon  to  contend  for 
the  possession  of  Italy. 

While  General  Brune  was  occupied  in  tranquillizing  the 
western  departments,  and  General  Massena  in  the  defence  of 
the  Ligurian  capital,  orders  had  been  issued  from  Paris  for 
the  formation  of  an  army  of  reserve,  on  which  all  the  hopes 
of  France,  and  much  of  the  attention  of  Europe,  were  speedi- 
ly to  be  fixed.  The  troops  to  be  assembled  on  this  occasion 
were  to  consist  of  sixty  thousand  men,  composed  partly  of 
conscripts,  from  the  various  departments  of  the  republic,  and 
partly  of  veterans  who  had  received  permission  to  retire  from 
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the  perils  and  fatigues  of  war,  but  who,  in  this  exigency  of 
their  country,  were  again  summoned  to  the  field.  Dijon  was 
the  spot  to  which  the  volunteers  of  all  descriptions  were  in- 
vited to  repair,  and  the  names  of  the  ten  departments  which 
should  send  the  greatest  number  were  to  be  solemnly  pro- 
claimed as  most  attached  to  the  glory  of  the  nation.  The 
first  consul,  who  was  to  assume  the  command  of  this  chosen 
body,  immediately  published  an  address,  in  which  he  did  not 
fail  to  resort  to  every  topic  that  could  inspire  and  animate 
the  people  : — 

"  You  are  desirous  of  peace,"  said  he,  "  your  government  desires  it 
with  still  greater  ardour  ;  its  most  earnest  wishes,  its  constant  solicitude, 
is  for  that,  and  that  alone.  But  the  English  ministry,  eager  to  debase 
France  to  the  rank  of  a  secondary  power,  and  anxious  to  keep  all  the 
continental  states  at  variance,  on  purpose  to  seize  on  their  spoils,  still  re- 
ject the  idea.  The  government,  however,  which  was  not  afraid  to  of- 
fer, and  even  solicit,  this  blessing,  is  well  aware  that  it  belongs  to  you  to 
command  it;  and  to  command  it,  money,  steel,  and  soldiers,  are  neces- 
sary. 

44  Let  all,  therefore,  be  eager  to  participate  in  the  common  defence. 
Let  the  young  men  fly  to  arms :  it  is  no  longer  for  the  support  of  a  fac- 
tion, it  is  no  longer  for  the  choice  of  a  tyrant,  that  they  are  called  upon 
to  take  the  field  ;  it  is  for  the  safety  of  all  that  is  dear  to  them,  it  is  for 
the  sacred  interests  of  humanity,  for  the  support  of  liberty,  and  for  the 
honour  of  France. 

44  Already  have  the  armies  assumed  that  imposing  attitude  which  is 
the  constant  presage  of  victory  ;  and  if  some  powers  are  still  desirous 
of  trying  the  fortune  of  war,  the  first  consul,  who  has  already  promised 
peace,  is  about  to  conquer  it,  at  the  head  of  those  warriors,  whom  he  has 
conducted  more  than  once  to  victory.  But,  in  the  midst  of  battle  he 
will  invoke  the  object  of  his  wishes;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  he  solemn- 
ly engages  to  contend  alone  for  the  repose  of  France,  and  the  happiness 
of  the  world." 

While  Bonaparte  was  thus  preparing  to  relieve  Genoa  and 
over-run  Italy  on  the  one  hand,  he  determined  on  the  other  to 
carry  the  war  into  Germany;  and  in  conformity  to  the  genius 
of  the  nation  over  which  he  presided,  and  to  the  plans  of  Car- 
not,  who  was  now  once  more  reinstated  in  the  office  of  minis- 
ter of  war,  it  was  resolved  that  the  French  should  act  upon 
the  offensive  in  both  countries.  Moreau,  no  less  celebrated 
for  his  memorable  retreats,  than  for  his  brilliant  victories,  was 
selected  upon  this  occasion  to  command  the  army  of  the  Da- 
nube ;  and,  by  occupying  the  attention  of  the  Austrians  in 
that  quarter,  to  prevent  them  from  detaching  any  more  forces 
into  Lombardy,  The  great  outline  of  the  present  campaign 
did  not  differ  materially  from  the  two  that  preceded  it ;  but 
the  means  were  now  better  proportioned  to  the  end  :  it  was 
intended  to  act  with  large  masses  against  inferior  numbers, 
and  by  means  of  a  combined  movement  with  the  armies  of 
Switzerland,  of  Germany,  and  of  Italy,  to  end  the  contest 
with  the  canture  of  Vienna,, 
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To  accomplish  this  grand  achievement  the  troops  were  im- 
mediately put  in  motion.  One  column,  commanded  by  Ge- 
neral St.  Suzanne,  crossed  the  Rhine  on  the  25th  of  April  at 
Kehl,  and  another,  led  by  St.  Cyr,  passed  the  same  river  at 
Neu-Breisach.  The  former,  after  a  sharp  action,  assumed  a 
position  with  his  right  at  Vilstett,  Giessen,  and  Tandt,  and  his 
left  at  Boderverer,  Velassen,  and  Appenvir;  while  the  latter 
rendered  himself  master  of  Friberg.  A  body  of  reserve, 
commanded  by  General  Richepanse,  soon  after  effected  a  pas- 
sage at  Basle,  and  opened  a  way  by  which  Generals  Delmas 
and  Le  Clerc  penetrated  at  the  same  time  into  the  German 
empire. 

A  division,  which  at  this  critical  period  took  place  in  the 
cabinet  of  Vienna,  proved  peculiarly  inauspicious  to  the  af- 
fairs of  the  house  of  Austria.  The  Archduke  Charles,  whose 
courage  and  patriotism  had  rendered  him  extremely  popular, 
finding  himself  thwarted  in  his  plans,  had  determined  to  re- 
sign ;  and  as  the  chief  effort  was  to  be  made  in  Italy,  Field- 
marshal  Kray  was  left  to  defend  Germany  with  an  ill-appointed 
army. 

After  a  number  of  marches  and  counter-marches,  made 
with  extraordinary  celerity,  the  two  columns,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Generals  St.  Suzanne  and  Lecourbe,  effected  a  junc- 
tion with  the  main  army  under  General  Moreau,  and  a  French 
force,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  men,were  thus 
concentrated  in  the  encampment  of  General  Richepanse,  be- 
tween the  Rhine  and  the  Danube.  Marshal  Kray,  who  had 
been  deceived  with  respect  to  the  intentions,  as  well  as  to  the 
force  of  the  enemy,  was  thus  placed  under  the  necessity  of 
recurring  to  defensive  operations.  He  accordingly  retired  to 
a  formidable  position  on  the  heights  of  Psullendorf,  which  be» 
ing  strongly  fortified,  and  defended  by  no  less  than  sixty  thou- 
sand men,  was  considered  as  impregnable.  Here  he  was  at- 
tacked on  the  3d  of  May,  by  the  centre  and  right  of  the 
French  army,  but  after  a  long-contested  and  obstinate  en- 
gagement, they  were  obliged  to  retire,  and  the  imperialists  re- 
mained masters  of  the  field.  On  the  following  morning  at 
sun-rise  the  combat  was  renewed  with  increased  vigour  ;  and 
the  centre  of  the  Austrians  obtained  some  advantage  over  the 
assailants  ;  but  a  part  of  the  right  wing?  commanded  by  Prince 
Joseph  of  Lorraine,  was  chased  from  Stockach,  and  their 
magazines  were  relinquished  to  the  enemy.  On  the  9th,  the 
action  was  resumed  with  increased  obstinacy,  but  the  Aus- 
trians, finding  their  intrenchments  forced  on  every  side,  were 
at  length  obliged  to  retreat,  first  to  Biberach,  and  afterwards 
under  the  cannon  of  Ulm3 
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Thus  Moreau,  after  overcoming  all  opposition,  had  pene- 
trated into  the  heart  of  German)7,  where  he  was  employed  in 
levying  contributions,  and  exacting  supplies  of  corn  and  pro- 
visions. In  the  mean  time  the  cabinet  of  Vienna,  kept  in 
constant  alarm  by  his  movements,  and  as  yet  uncertain  of  the 
final  intentions  of  such  an  enterprising  chief,  was  prevented 
from  sending  supplies  to  Italy,  now  become  the  scene  of  that 
contest  which  was  to  decide  the  future  fate  of  Europe. 

At  the  period  when  the  gallant  achievements  of  Moreau  in 
Germany  were  preparing  future  conquests  for  Bonaparte  in 
Italy,  the  army  of  reserve,  under  the  command  of  Berthier, 
had  reached  the  borders  of  the  lake  of  Geneva.  The  first  con- 
sul, having  concerted  with  Carnot  the  plans  of  the  campaign, 
left  Paris  suddenly  on  the  3d  of  May,  and  posting  to  head- 
quarters, at  the  expiration  of  six  days  reviewed  his  troops  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lausanne.  Marching  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhone,  they  arrived  at  the  confluence  of  the  Du- 
rance ;  but  before  they  could  enter  the  valley  of  Aosta  it  be- 
came necessary  to  traverse  twenty  Italian  miles  of  a  moun- 
tainous region,  nearly  impervious  to  man,  and  over  which  a 
carriage  had  never  passed.  Yet  it  was  determined  on  this 
occasion  not  only  to  march  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men 
across  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  but  also  to  conduct  ammunition, 
provisions,  and  even  artillery,  by  this  route,  although  the  sol- 
diers must  be  obliged  to  pass  in  single  files,  exposed  to  perpe 
tual  danger  in  consequence  of  the  narrowness  of  the  path  that 
conducted  them  along  the  brink  of  immense  precipices. 

General  Marmont,  in  compliance  with  the  commands  of 
the  first  consul,  caused  an  offer  to  be  made  by  sound  of  trum- 
pet in  the  town  of  St.  Pierre,  situated  on  the  declivity  of  the 
mountain,  that  a  reward  of  from  six  hundred  to  a  thousand 
livres  would  be  given  for  the  conveyance  of  each  piece  of 
cannon  over  the  mountain.  Influenced  by  this  offer,  a  crowd 
of  peasants  flocked  from  every  side,  bringing  their  respective 
beasts  of  burthen.  Multitudes  of  the  soldiers  united  their 
efforts  with  those  of  the  rustics,  and  contributed  to  achieve 
this  most  arduous  enterprise.  General  Marmont,  who  com- 
manded the  artillery,  ordered  trees  to  be  felled,  and  hollowed 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  present  a  bed  for  the  eight-pounders 
and  howitzers.  To  each  of  these  vehicles  one  hundred  men, 
harnessed  with  ropes,  attached  themselves  ;  while  others,  by 
means  of  levers,  prevented  them  from  falling  over  the  craggy 
summits.  The  chief  of  brigade,  Gassendi,  also  contrived 
sledges,  which  supported  cannon  of  large  dimensions.  The 
gun  carriages  were  all  taken  to  pieces  and  carried  separately, 
except  those  belonging  to  four-pounders,  each   of  which  was 
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borne  on  a  kind  of  litter  by  ten  men.  Winding  along  the 
sides  of  mountains  covered  with  pines,  they  began  to  leave 
the  habitations  of  men,  and  beheld  the  clouds  forming  below 
them,  while  above  they  only  perceived  regions  clothed  with 
eternal  snow,  and  heard  only  the  ominous  sounds  of  the  ava- 
lanches (masses  of  snow,)  which,  being  precipitated  from  the 
summits  of  the  mountains  to  the  abysses  below,  consign  every 
object  that  comes  in  their  course  to  inevitable  destruction.* — 
The  soldiers,  fainting  with  fatigue,  at  length  reached  the  sum- 
mit of  St.  Bernard,  where  they  found  a  banquet  prepared  by 
the  hospitable  monks, the  business  of  whose  life  it  is  to  rescue 
the  traveller  from  danger,  and  to  administer  to  his  necessities. 
Tables  placed  upon  the  snow,  presented  bread,  victuals,  and 
wine  ;  and  the  monks  presiding  over  this  unexpected  but 
grateful  repast,  pressed  the  willing  soldiers  to  partake  of  what 
they  called  their  frugal  fare.  The  descent  to  Verney,  the 
first  village  in  Piedmont,  was  accomplished  with  less  exertion, 
but  with  still  greater  danger ;  several  horses  fell  over  the  pre- 
cipices, and  every  division  occupied  three  hours  in  the  march. 
Some  of  the  soldiers,  economists  of  time,  glided  along  the 
surface  of  the  polished  snow  to  the  foot  of  the  precipice  in 
the  space  of  a  few  minutes,  and  Bonaparte  himself  was  the 
first  to  set  the  example  of  this  new  mode  of  descending  into 
Italy.  The  whole  of  the  army  and  artillery  having  at  length 
passed  the  mountain,  after  three  days  of  unexampled  danger 
and  exertion,  the  advanced-guard,  commanded  by  General 
Lannes,  took  possession  of  Aosta  on  the  day  of  their  arrival^ 
which  was  the  14th  of  May. 

On  the  18th,  the  French  forces  entered  the  town  of  Bard 
after  a  feeble  resistance,  and  the  fortress  itself  was  obliged  to 
surrender  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  after  which  the  inva- 
ders established  their  head-quarters  at  Ivera.  Having  thus, 
with  uncommon  celerity  and  unexpected  success,  obtained  a 
passage  into  the  heart  of  Piedmont,  Bonaparte  determined  to 
advance  to  the  relief  of  Genoa,  by  the  circuitous  route  of  Mi- 
lan, Lodi,  and  Placenza.  Hitherto  the  march  of  the  inva- 
ders had  resembled  a  triumph  ;  Masserano,  Chivasso,  and  all 
the  towns  between  the  Chiusella  and  the  Sessia,  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  French  ;  while  the  inhabitants,  either  taught  to 
dissemble  by  experience,  or  dazzled  with  the  blandishments  of 
liberty,  received  the  French  army  with  open  arms,  and  termed 
them  their  deliverers.  At  this  period  too  the  army  was  increased 


*  By  one  of  these  avalanches,  a  cannon  and  three  artillery-men  in 
Bonaparte's  army  were  carried  away  and  never  more  seen. 
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by  means  of  numerous  succours ;  for  General  Turreau  had  arriv- 
ed from  Briancon,  by  the  way  of  Suze,  while  the  recent  victories 
of  Moreau  enabled  him  to  detach  twenty-five   thousand  men, 
under  the  command  of  General  Moncey,  who  had  already  en- 
tered the  Cisalpine  territories  by  the  Simplon  and  Mount  St. 
Gothard.     A  junction  having  been  effected  soon   after,  the 
first  consul  forced  the  passage   of  Tesino,   and  after  carrying 
the  intrenched  village  of  Turbigo,  entered  Milan,  on  the  30th 
of  May.     Thus,  within  the  space  of  a  fortnight,  Bonaparte, 
descending  from  the  summit  of  the  Alps,   found   himself  in 
the  midst  of  territories  which  he  had  before   conquered,  and 
was  now  employed    in  re-cstrtblishing  the  Cisalpine  republic, 
the  provisional  government  of  which  he    confided  to  citizens 
Marliani,  Sacchi,  and  Goffredo.     All  these  splendid  achieve- 
ments were  however  incompetent  to   avert,  or  even  to  retard 
the  fall  of  Genoa.     A  population   of  one  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants  had  consumed  the  provisions  within  this  city,  while 
the  close  blockade  by  the  British  squadron  intercepted  all  sup- 
plies by  sea.     For  the  last  fourteen  days  the  citizens  had  been 
entirely  destitute    of  bread,  and  the  soldiers  who   composed 
the  garrison  were  restricted  to  a  daily  allowance  of  six  ounces 
of  bread  each,  composed  partly  of  bran  and  partly  of  Indian 
corn.     The  horses  had  been  devoured  for  some  time  before, 
and  such   was   the   pressure    occasioned  by  the  scarcity,  that 
the  people    resembled  skeletons,  and  vast  numbers  perished 
by  hunger.     In  this   extremity  General  Massena  received  a 
message   from  General  Melas,  inviting  him  to  an  intervew 
with  Lord  Keith,  and  the  Generals  Ott  and    St.  Julien,  who 
offered  him  a  capitulation  on  the  most  honourable  terms  ;  but 
the  French  commander  declared  that  no  negociation  would  be 
entered  into  if  the  word  capitulation  were  mentioned.     After 
a  short  delay,  the  overture  being  renewed  and  modified,  a  con- 
vention  was  signed  on  the  4th  of   June ;  on  the  bridge  of 
Corneguano,  by   the  terms  of  which,   the  right  wing  of  the 
French  army,  charged  with  the  defence  of  Genoa,  headed  by 
the  general-in-chief  and   his  staff,  were  allowed  to  march  out 
of  the  garrison,  to    the  number  of  eight  thousand  one  hun- 
dred men,  and  to  take  the  route  by  Nice  to  France,  while  the 
remainder  of  the  army,   with  their  artillery  and  ammunition 
of  ail  kinds,  was  to  be  transported  by  sea  to  Antibes. 

But  notwithstanding  the  conquest  of  Genoa  was  calcu- 
lated to  diffuse  a  momentary  splendour  over  the  arms  of 
the  imperialists,  it  appears  evident,  that  the  prolonged  siege, 
and  galiant  defence  of  that  city,  produced  all  the  subsequent 
misfortunes  of  the  campaign,  and  occasioned  the  loss  of  Italy. 

General  Melas  had  long  imagined  the  army  of  Dijon  to  be 
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as  fabulous  as  the   soldiers  of   Cadmus  ;  and   when  its  ex- 
istence was    ascertained,   so  defective   was   his   intelligence, 
that   he    deemed  it   to    be  composed   at   most  of    eighteen 
or  twenty    thousand  men,  intended  to  make    a    diversion   in 
Italy,  for  the  purpose    of  drawing   off  the   Austrians  from 
the  blockade   of   Genoa.     Roused   at  length  from  his  dreams 
of  security,  he  repaired  in  the   beginning  of  June,  and  while 
Genoa  was  yet  blockaded,  to    Piedmont,   and  assembled  in 
haste  the  main  body  of  his  army,  in  order  to  defend  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Po,  and  the  approaches  to  Turin  and  Rivoli  ;  but 
here  he  found  to  his  surprise  that  the  first  consul,  instead  of 
proceeding  immediately  to  the  relief  of  Genoa,   had  crossed 
the  Tessino,  and   established  himself  in   the   Milanese.     On 
the  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  the  Austrians,  under  General 
Ott,  fell  back  upon  Montebello,  near  Voghera.     The  French, 
after  concentrating  their  forces,  took  a  strong  position  on  the 
north  banks  of  the  Po,  and  on  the  8th  of   June,  the  vanguard 
of  the  army,  under  General  Lannes,  passed    that  river  oppo- 
site to  San  Giovanni,  after  a  vigorous  resistance.     On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  urging  their  march  to  Montebello,  they  were  fu- 
riously attacked  by  the  flower  of  the  Austrian  army,  consist- 
ing  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  under  the   command  of  General 
Ott.     For  some  time  the  conflict  was  doubtful  j  but  at  length, 
the  position  of  the  imperialists  on  the  right  being  turned  by 
the  force  under  General  Victor,  and   their  centre  pierced  by 
the  bayonets  of  the  ninety-sixth  brigade,  the  fortune  of  the  day 
was  decided,  with  a  loss  on  the  part  of  the  Austrians  of  four 
thousand  men,  and  twelve  pieces  of  artillery. 

This  victory  served  as  a  prelude  to  one  of  the  most  deci- 
sive actions  recorded  in  history^  After  a  variety  of  skirmishes, 
which  now  occurred  daily,  the  Generals  Lannes,  Victor, 
and  Murat,  who  commanded  the  advanced  guard,  succeeded 
in  driving  the  Austrians  across  the  Bormida;  but  notwith- 
standing these  partial  successes,  General  Melas,  having  at 
length  formed  a  junction  with  the  scattered  detachments  of 
his  army,  and  concentrated  his  forces  at  Alexandria,  deter- 
mined to  attack  and  give  battle  to  the  enemy.  The  Aus- 
trian army  being  divided  into  three  columns,  the  right  ascend- 
ed along  the  banks  of  the  Bormida,  while  the  centre  follow- 
ed the  great  road  leading  to  the  village  of  Marengo,  and  the 
left  advanced  towards  Castle  Ceriolo.  The  action  commenc- 
ed exactly  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  June, 
and  the  attack  of  the  Austrians,  equally  impetuous  and  irre- 
sistible, was  supported  by  one  hundred  pieces  of  artillery, 
loaded  with  grape.     Frequent  charges  of  horse  and  infantry 
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also  took  place,  and  the  sabre  and  the  bayonet  were  recurred 
to  by  turns. 

General  Berthier,  perceiving  the  force  and  intention  of  the 
imperialists,  brought  up  the  centre  and  the  van-guard  of  the 
French  army;  and  Bonaparte,  riding  along  the  ranks,  encourag- 
ed the  troops  to  withstand  the  fury  of  the  enemy,  who  had  al- 
ready assailed  the  line  no  less  than  four  times,  without  being 
able  to  make  any  considerable  impression.  At  length,  exactly 
at  noon,  while  fortune  was  yet  wavering,  General  Melas  de- 
termined by  one  bold  movement  to  secure  the  victory  of  the 
day.  Having  accordingly  assembled  ten  thousand  infantry, 
supported  by  a  bod)  of  cavalry  and  artillery,  he  rushed  into 
the  plain  of  Marengo,  against  the  right  wing  of  the  French. 
The  grenadiers  of  the  consular  guard  for  some  time  resisted 
the  shock,  but  the  Austrian  horse,  and  several  squadrons  of 
the  light  artillery,  having  made  an  evolution,  as  if  to  turn  the 
flank  of  the  enemy,  the  French,  who  had  already  begun  to 
give  way,  fell  into  disorder,  and  their  line  was  broken.  Ge- 
neral Victor,  afraid  lest  a  total  rout  should  ensue,  and  learn- 
ing at  this  crisis  that  the  village  of  Marengo  had  been  carried 
by  the  Austrians,  ordered  a  retreat.  This  necessarily  produc- 
ed a  correspondent  movement  on  the  part  of  the  division 
under  General  Lannes,  on  which  the  enemy,  now  consider- 
ing themselves  certain  of  a  triumph,  took  advantage  of  so 
fortunate  an  event  to  redouble  their  fire,  and  to  increase  their 
impetuosity. 

While  the  imperial  general  was  sending  off  couriers  to  pub- 
lish the  news  of  his  victory  throughout  the  different  cities  of 
Italy,  Bonaparte,  whose  power,  reputation,  and  perhaps  life 
itself,  depended  upon  the  fate  of  this  contest,  rode  along  the 
line,  recalled  the  fugitives  to  their  duty,  invoked  the  memory 
of  his  former  exploits,  and  assured  the  troops,  u  that  it  was 
his  custom  to  sleep  upon  the  field  of  battle."  Behind  the  cen- 
tre of  the  French  line  was  a  defile,  having  a  wood  on  one  side, 
and  on  the  other  a  chain  of  vineyards,  extending  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Marengo.  Here  the  first  consul  determined  to  make 
his  final  stand,  and  to  defend  the  entrance  to  this  pass  to  the 
last  extremity.  The  Austrians,  animated  by  success,  redou- 
bled their  efforts,  and  the  ground  was  every  where  strewed 
with  the  dying  and  the  dead.  To  retreat  was  certain  ruin  to 
the  French,  as  the  Austrian  cavalry  were  posted  at  the  other 
extremity  of  the  defile,  eagerly  waiting  the  issue  of  the  com- 
bat, and  ready  to  complete  the  victory  that  their  gallant  com- 
rades began  to  consider  as  already  achieved.  At  four  in  the 
afternoon,  after  an  astonishing  struggle,  the  French  still  main- 
tained  their  position.     General  Melas,  irritated  at  the  obsti- 
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nate  resistance  made  to  his  phalanx  of  veterans,  resolved,  in 
a  fatal  moment,  to  extend  his  wings,  in  order  to  turn  the  cen- 
tre of  the  enemy,  and  by  throwing  his  infantry  into  the  vine- 
yards and  woods,  to  inclose  the  French,  and  to  cut  off  their 
retreat.  At  this  most  critical  moment  the  divisions  of  Gene- 
rals Dessaix  and  Monnier,  forming  the  reserve  of  the  French 
army,  were  descried  at  a  distance.  Bonaparte,  whose  eagle- 
eye  nothing  could  escape,  seeing  these  seasonable  succours  ap- 
proaching, and  perceiving  the  Austrian  line  dangerously 
weakened  by  the  last  movements,  determined  upon  one  grand 
effort,  to  retrieve  the  fortune  of  the  day.  As  the  battalions  of 
reserve  came  up,  they  formed  in  line  of  battle  on  the  right. 
What  had  now  happened  had  been  foreseen :  the  battal- 
ions burnt  with  impatience ;  the  drummer's  eye  waited  for 
the  signal ;  the  trumpeter  with  his  arm  raised  prepared  his 
breath  !  The  signal  was  given,  and  the  terriole  pas  de  charge 
was  heard.  Dessaix,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  threw  himself 
with  impetuosity  into  the  midst  of  the  Austrian  ranks,  and 
charged  them  with  the  bayonet.  Although  twice  repulsed, 
and  even  dismounted  from  his  charger,  he  rushed  into  the 
hottest  of  the  fight ;  the  main  body  of  the  French,  which  had 
halted  at  his  approach,  on  this  once  more  assumed  an  impo- 
sing attitude ;  and  the  consular  guard,  both  horse  and  foot, 
conducted  itself  with  extraordinary  valour,  while  the  ninth 
demi-brigade  of  infantry  determined  to  merit  their  appellation 
of  "  the  incomparable."  At  the  same  moment,  the  younger 
Kellermann  attacked  the  Austrian  cavalry,  and  having  thrown 
that  force  into  confusion,  the  first  line  of  the  imperialists  was 
broken,  and  obliged  to  retire  on  the  second.  Instead  of  giv- 
ing way,  the  united  column  advanced,  and  endeavoured  to  re- 
trieve the  disaster  by  executing  a  charge  with  the  bayonet ; 
but  the  whole  of  the  French  army  had  now  moved  forward  to 
support  the  reserve,  and  an  Austrian  division,  consisting  of 
no  less  than  six  thousand  grenadiers,  being  surrounded,  were 
forced  to  lav  down  their  arms.  In  the  midst  of  all  these  sue- 
cesses  General  Dessaix  received  a  mortal  wound  from  a  musket 
ball.  This  served  only  to  inflame  still  higher  the  military 
ardour  of  the  troops,  who  were  impatient  to  avenge  the 
death  of  their  beloved  commander  ;  and  when  Bonaparte  was 
informed  of  his  fate,  he  exclaimed,  "  Why  have  I  not  time 
to  weep  for  him."  The  imperialists  had  still  a  third  line  of 
infantry  entire,  and  this  remained  firm  until  attacked  by  Ge- 
neral Lannes,  with  the  divisions  under  Vatrin  and  Boudet, 
and  the  foot  grenadiers  of  the  consular  guard.  These  troops, 
being  supported  by  the  artillery,  under  Marmont,  the  cavalry, 
commanded   by  Murat,  and  the  horse  grenadiers,  headed  by 
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Bessieres,  soon  pierced  and  broke  this  last  defence,  in 
consequence  of  which,  a  complete  defeat  ensued,  and  the 
Austrian  horse,  infantry,  and  artillery,  fled  promiscuously 
towards  one  of  the  bridges  laid  across  the  Bormida,  while  the 
rear-guard  presenting  an  undaunted  front,  was  cut  to  pieces 
in  protecting  the  retreat  of  the  main  body. 

Never  was  any  combat  more  obstinate  ;  never  was  any  vic- 
tory disputed  with  greater  pertinacity.  The  two  armies,  con- 
sisting of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  were  engaged 
for  fourteen  hours,  and  they  fought  during  a  considerable  part 
of  this  time  within  musket-shot.  The  loss  of  the  Austrians 
upon  this  occasion  has  been  estimated  at  fifteen  thousand,  of 
which  seven  thousand  were  taken  prisoners,  together  with 
twelve  standards,  and  twenty-six  pieces  of  cannon,  seven  ge- 
nerals, and  more  than  tour  hundred  officers  ;  that  of  the 
French  is  undoubtedly  underrated  by  tr>eraselves,  when  cal- 
culated at  only  five  thousand  killed  and  wounded. 

Thus  ended  this  memorable  day.  The  darkness  deprived 
both  armies  of  the  means  of  succouring  tne  wounded,  a  great 
number  of  whom  were  left  stretched  upon  the  field  of  battle. 
The  Austrians  and  the  French  now  becoming  brethren  from 
sad  necessity,  drew  near  to  each  other,  and  offered  or  sought 
mutual  assistance.  "  The  next  morning,"  says  an  eye-witness, 
"  I  entered  the  great  court  at  Marengo  ;  I  was  there  struck  with 
a  sight  so  horrible,  that  I  shudder  at  its  recollection :  more 
than  three  thousand  Frenchmen  and  Austrians,  heaped  one 
upon  another,  in  the  yard,  in  the  granaries,  in  the  stables  and 
out-houses,  even  to  the  very  cellars  and  vaults,  were  uttering 
the  most  heart-rending  lamentations,  and  crying  out  by  turns 
for  food,  for  water,  and  for  the  assistance  of  the  surgeon.  To 
add  to  the  horrors  of  the  scene,  prisoners  were  brought  in 
from  every  part,  and  their  wants  served  only  to  increase  the 
general  misery." 

The  fate  of  General  Dessaix  filled  the  French  army  with 
grief.  To  his  gallantry  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  principally 
to  be  attributed,  and  his  last  words  at  once  indicated  the 
source  of  his  heroic  actions,  and  the  predominance  of  that 
passion  which  has  ever  actuated  the  bosoms  of  those  whom 
mankind  have  been  pleased  to  consider  as  heroes. — Various 
versions  have  been  given  of  his  dying  words,  but  the  report 
of  them  as  stated  by  young  Lebrun,  the  son  of  the  third  con- 
sul, is  this,  "  J e finis  ma  carrier e  avec  le  seul regret  de  ri*  avoir 
pas  assez  fait  pour  vivre  dans  la posteriie  /" — u  I  die  with  this 
regret  only— -that  I  have  not  done  enough  to  live  in  the  re- 
membrance of  posterity  !"  Born  a  noble,  he  became  in  the 
early  period  of  the  revolution,  an  advocate  for  popular  rights, 
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and  rose  from  the  rank  of  a  subaltern,  in  the  royal  regiment 
of  Brittany,  to  that  of  general  of  a  division  in  the  army  of  the 
republic.     After  distinguishing  himself  in  Germany,  under 
Pichegru  and  Moreau,  he  repaired  to  Africa  with  Bonaparte, 
and  having  obtained  the  command  of  the  Said,  overcame  the 
Mamelukes  and  the  Arabs  in  a  number  of  engagements.     As 
his  death  was  lamented,  so  his  fame  was  unstained  ;  for  while, 
in  consequence  of  his  bravery  and  talents,  he  left  behind  him 
the  reputation  of  an  accomplished  soldier  in  Europe,  by  a  rare 
example  of  clemency  and  disinterestedness,  he  had  in  Egypt 
acquired  the  appellation  of  the  just  sultaun. 

As  no   action,  since  the  battle  of  Pavia,  in  the  year  1525, 
had  been  disputed  with  such  inflexible  obstinacy,  so  likewise  no 
combat  in  modern  times  had  been  productive  of  greater  events 
than  the   battle  of  Marengo.     General  Melas,  who,  notwith- 
standing his  signal  defeat,  conducted  himself  like  an  able  of- 
ficer, and  had  two  horses  shot  under  him,  was  still  at  the  head 
of  a  formidable  army  ;  but  his  position  was  alarming,  for  he 
was  now  shut  up  in  a  mountainous  district,  between  the  Bor- 
mida  and  the  Tanaro,  entirely  destitute  of  provisions,  and  in 
a  great  measure  cut  off  from  the  garrisons  in  Piedmont,  as  well 
as  Tuscany  and  the  Venetian  states.     Being  conscious  that, 
in  case  of  the  least  check,   his  troops  would  be  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  laying  down  their  arms,  and  considering  his  present 
posture  exactly  similar  to  that  of  a  besieged  town,  he  agreed 
to  a  capitulation,  such  as  the  perils  of  his  situation  could  alone 
justify.     Accordingly,   on   the  16th  of  June,  two  days  after 
the  battle  of  Marengo,  it  was  agreed  that  a  truce  should  take 
place,  until  a  messenger  arrived  from  the  court  of  Vienna  ; 
and  in  the  mean  time,  the  fortresses  of  Tortona,  Alexandria, 
Milan,  Turin,  Pizzighitone,  Arona,  and  Placenza,  as  well  as 
those  of  Coni,  Ceva,  Savona,  Urbino,  and  the  city  of  Genoa, 
were  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  French  ;  who,  to  insure  the  ful- 
filment of  the  conditions,  would  permit  the  Austrian  army  to 
march  only  by  divisions,  and  at  different  periods.     On  the 
execution  of  this  capitulation,  Bonaparte,  after  a  brilliant  cam- 
paign of  only  two  months,  confided  the  command  of  the  army 
of  Italy  to  Massena,  and  returned  to  Paris,  in  which  city  he 
arrived  at  half  past  two  o'clock,  in  the  morning  of  the  3d  of 

July. 

The  French,  victorious  on  the  banks  of  the  Bormida,  were 
also  destined  to  triumph  on  those  of  the  Danube.  No  sooner 
had  Moreau,  the  French  commander-in-chief  in  Germany,  re- 
ceived an  account  of  the  decisive  victory  of  Marengo,  and 
learned  that  the  convention  did  not  extend  to  Germany,  inn  a 
he  determined  to  penetrate  into  the  hereditary  states  of  the 
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house  of  Austria.  To  enable  him  to  provide  for  the  necessi- 
ties of  his  troops,  he  immediately  levied  a  contribution  of  six 
millions  of  livres  on  the  circle  of  Franconia,  and  then  put  his 
troops  in  motion  for  the  purpose  of  obliging  Marshal  Kray 
either  to  withdraw  from  his  preserit  station,  or  to  fight  a  deci- 
sive battle.  The  marshal,  however,  maintained  possession  of 
his  camp  at  Ulm,  notwithstanding  Lecourbe,  who  had  ob- 
tained possession  of  Augsbourg,  menaced  the  capital  of  Ba- 
varia. 

Finding  that  the  Austrian  field-marshal  was  not  to  be  re- 
moved from  his  position  by  demonstrations.  General  Moreau 
crossed  the  Danube  with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  and  on 
the  19th  of  June,  attacked  the  troops  under  General  Starray, 
who  was  advantageously  posted  at  Blenheim,  a  plain  already 
rendered  famous  in  the  military  annals  of  Europe,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  victory  gained  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
Moreau,  more  fortunate  than  his  countryman,  Marshal  Tal- 
lard,  succeeded  on  the  very  spot  where  the  latter  had  been 
discomfited   by  the  allies  ;  and  after  a  short  but  vigorous  ac- 
tion, obliged  the  Austrian  general  to  abandom  Ulm,  and  retire 
into  Franconia.     Indefatigable  in  his  exertions,  the  French 
commander  immediately  marched  in  pursuit  of  the  retreating 
enemy,   and  having  come  up  with  him  at  Neubourg,  another 
action  and  another  victory  on  the  part  of  the  French  ensued, 
on  which   occasion   they  had  to   lament  the  loss  of  Latour 
d'Auvergne-Corret,  the  great-grandson  of  Marshal  Turenne, 
who  fell,  like  his  illustrious  ancestor,  in  the  arms  of  victory. 
Immediately  after  this  engagement,  the  French  army  entered 
Bavaria,  established  their  head-quarters  at  Munich,  and  were 
preparing  for  new  exploits,  when  the  armistice,  that  had  taken 
place  in  Italy,  was  extended  to   Germany,  and  the  continent 
once  more  experienced  a  short  respite  from  the  horrors  of  war. 
While  the   imperialists   withdrew  their  detachments  from 
the  country  of  the  Grisons  on  the  one  hand,  so  as  to  strengthen 
their  position   in  Italy,  and  extended  their  front  to  the  other, 
with   an   intention  .to  cover  the  hereditary  states,  the  French 
army  formed  one  grand  uninterrupted  line  of  communications 
from  the  borders  of  the  Rhine,  near  Frankfort,  to  the  shores 
of  the    Mediterranean,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lucca.     At 
the  period  the  armies  of  France  assumed  this  imposing  atti- 
tude, and  v*ere  prepared,  on  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  to  re- 
conquer  the   whole  of  Italy,   partly  by    means  of  arms,  and 
partly   by  new   revolutions,   it  was   deemed  politic    to  make 
peace  with  the  Baroary  powers,  as  nothing  could  be  obtained 
from   them   by  a  continuance  of  the  war,  and  they  mignt  be 
rendered  extremely  serviceable  by  supplying  the  ports  in  the 
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Mediterranean  with  corn  and  provisions.     Accordingly  trea- 
ties were  entered  into  and  signed  with  the  regencies  of  Tunis 
Algiers,  and  Tripoli.     At  the  same  period  a  negociation  took 
place  between  the   French  government  and   the  plenipoten- 
tiaries from  America,  which,  after  some  delay,  terminated  in 
an  adjustment  of  all  the  existing  differences  between  the  two 
republics,  and  in  a  treaty  highly  favourable  to  both  countries. 
By  this  treaty,  which  was  negociated  as  if  a  war  had  actually 
existed,  it  was  among  other  articles  agreed,  that  henceforth  a 
firm,  inviolable,  and  universal  peace,  should  exist  between  the 
two  countries ;  that  the  restitution  of  captured  vessels  should 
be  made  on  both  sides  ;  that  the  debts  contracted  by  indivi- 
duals of  both  nations  should  be  paid,  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
no  misunderstanding  had  ever  taken  place  ;  that  the  commerce 
between   the  two  nations  should  be   free,   and  their  vessels 
treated  like  those  of  the  most  favoured  nations  ;  and  that  the 
citizens  of  each  should  enjoy  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
immunities  of  the  respective  countries. 

The  differences  subsisting  between  the  European  powers 
were  not  so  easily  accommodated  ;  although,  on  the  28th  of 
July,  preliminaries  of  peace,  founded  on  the  treaty  of  Campo 
Formio,  were  concluded  at  Paris,  between  the  Count  de  St. 
Julien,  on  behalf  of  his  imperial  majesty  and  M.  T  alleyrand, 
on  the  part  of  the  French  republic.  The  intervention  of  the 
English  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Vienna  prevented  however 
the  ratification  of  this  treaty  by  his  imperial  majesty,  who  de- 
manded that  plenipotentiaries  from  Great  Britain  should  be 
admitted  to  assist  at  a  congress,  to  be  held  at  Luneville. 

Bonaparte,  after  some  resistance,  at  length  complied  with  an 
application  that  had  been  made  on  the  part  of  Lord  Mint®, 
the  minister  who  had  so  lately  interdicted  the  ratification  of 
the  separate  treaty  ;  and  M.  Otto,  a  confidential  agent  of  the 
French  government,  resident  in  London,  was  immediately 
instructed  to  propose  a  maritime  truce,  in  return  for  which 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  was  not  to  be  interrupted  on  the 
continent.  A  project  for  this  purpose  was  accordingly  pre- 
sented on  the  4th  of  September,  by  which  the  ships  of  war 
and  merchantmen  of  the  two  powers  were  to  enjoy  a  free  navi- 
gation, without  being  subject  to  search  ;  neutral  vessels  were 
to  be  allowed  to  repair  to  Alexandria,  Malta,  and  Belleisle,  in 
order  to  furnish  those  places  with  provisions  ;  the  blockade 
of  Brest,  Cadiz,  Toulon,  and  Flushing,  was  to  be  raised  ; 
and  his  catholic  majesty,  as  well  as  the  Batavian  republic, 
was  to  be  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  these  stipulations.  In 
reply  to  these  propositions,  the  English  ministry  professed 
their  'readiness   to  accede  to  a  suspension  of  hostilities  by 
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sea,  provided  the  terms  were  modified ;  they  would  not 
however  permit  the  importation  of  naval  and  military  stores 
into  the  ports  of  the  enemy,  or  the  introduction  of  more 
provisions  at  one  time  than  were  necessary  for  fourteen 
days'  consumption.  In  the  midst  of  these  discussions,  which 
were  protracted  from  the  24th  of  August  to  the  9th  of 
October,  the  armistice  on  the  continent  was  suffered  to  expire  ; 
and  the  emperor  himself,  who,  with  the  Archduke  John,  had 
repaired  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  army,  was  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  purchasing  a  new  truce,  for  forty -five  days,  on  terms 
that  indicated  the  critical  situation  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
who,  as  a  boon  for  this  short  respite,  surrendered  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  the  cities  of  Philipsburg,  Ulm,  and  Ingol- 
stadt.  Nor  was  this  all,  for  General  Brune,  now  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  French  army  in  Italy,  taking  advantage 
of  the  excesses  committed  by  a  band  of  insurgents  in  the 
mountainous  districts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arezzo,  inva- 
ded Tuscany,  and  on  the  15th  of  October  entered  Florence. 
A  division  of  his  army  at  the  same  time  seized  on  Leghorn, 
without  resistance,  Arezzo  was  soon  after  taken  by  storm,  and 
the  inhabitants  found  in  arms  massacred  ;  while  Sommariva, 
who  commanded  the  imperialists,  conscious  ot  his  inferiority, 
was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  evacuating  the  country. 

Precisely  three  weeks  after  the  plenipotentiaries  had  met  at 
Luneville,  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  the  negociations  for 
peace,  a  rupture  of  the  armistice  took  place,  and  hostilities 
were  once  more  resumed.  The  French,  unable  to  force  Aus- 
tria into  a  separate  treaty,  and  relying  on  the  ascendency  they 
had  obtained,  determined  to  renew  the  contest.  Augereau, 
at  the  head  of  the  Batavian  army,  accordingly  crossed  to  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  while  Macdonald,  now  stationed  in 
the  country  of  the  Grisons,  prepared  to  scale  the  Rhetian 
Alps,  and  descend  with  new  succours  into  Italy. 

Augereau,  in  the  mean  time,  after  defeating  the  raw  levies 
of  the  Elector  of  Mentz,  was  penetrating  through  Franconia 
to  communicate  with  the  most  numerous  army  that  France 
had  ever  sent  into  Germany,  placed  under  the  command  of 
General  Moreau.  Having  proceeded  in  quest  of  the  Aus- 
trians,  the  advanced-guards  encountered  each  other  at  Haag, 
where,  as  at  Rosenheim,  the  imperialists  obtained  the  supe- 
riority. 

The  Archduke  John,  now  at  the  head  of*  the  imperial  army, 
elevated  with  these  unexpected  successes,  collected  all  his 
forces,  and  determined  to  attack  the  republicans.  Early  in 
the  morning  of  the  3d  of  December,  the  Austrians  marched 
towards  Hohenlinden  in  three  columns— the  centre  along  the 
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principal  road  to  Munich,  and  the  right  and  the  left  through  the 
woods  on  each  side  of  the  great  road.     By  one  of  those  acci- 
dents by  which  the  fate  of  battles  and  of  empires  is  sometimes 
decided,  the  left  wing  of  the  Austrian  army,  misled  by  a  deep 
fall  of  snow,  which  covered  the  ground  at  that  season,  bent  its 
march  towards  Ebersperg,  instead  of  taking  the  road  to  Ho- 
henlinden.     The  battle  commenced  about  nine   o'clock,  and 
the  Austrians  fought  with  great  bravery,  but  General  Riche- 
panse,  having  pierced  between  the  right  wing  and  the  centre 
threw  the  imperialists  into  disorder,  and  their  disasters  soon 
became  irretrievable.     The  left  wing  also,  being  cut  off  from 
the  main  body,  was  completely  defeated  ;  and  the  right,  under 
General  Kienmayer,  suffered  severely  before  the  banks  of  the 
Iser  could  be  attained.     On  this  fatal  day,  ten  thousand  men 
were  left  on  the  field  by  the  Austrians,  while  eight  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  other  trophies  of  victory,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  republicans. 

Nor  were  the  French  less  fortunate  in  Italy,  Macdonald, 
after  scaling  the  Splugen,  was  prepared  to  turn  the  lines  of 
the  Mincio  and  the  Adige.  General  Brune,  at  the  same  time, 
marched  against  the  Austrian  army,  now  commanded  by  the 
Count  de  Bellegarde,  who  in  vain  attempted  to  defend  the 
borders  of  the  Mincio,  from  Peschiera  to  Mantua.  After 
losing  twenty-four  pieces  of  cannon,  and  about  four  thousand 
men,  the  imperialists  retreated  in  considerable  disorder,  and 
were  followed  by  the  French,  who  passed  the  Adige  and 
Brenta  in  pursuit  of  them,  and  encamped  within  a  few  leagues 
of  the  city  of  Venice. 

At  no  period  of  their  history,  not  even  in  the  early  part  of 
the  reign  of  Maria  Theresa,  was  the  situation  of  the  Austrian 
monarchy  more  critical  than  at  this  juncture.  The  French, 
after  the  signal  victory  of  Hohenlinden,  had  crossed  the  Inn 
and  the  Ips,  and  arriving  at  Steyer,  in  Upper  Austria,  were 
within  seventeen  leagues  of  Vienna.  The  Gallo-Batavian 
troops  at  the  same  time  approached  the  hereditary  states  by 
advancing  along  the  Danube  ;  Macdonald,  in  possession  of 
the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol,  had  the  option  of  either  descend- 
ing into  Italy  or  Germany  ;  while  Brune,  after  a  campaign  of 
only  twenty  days,  during  which  he  had  taken  fifteen  thousand 
prisoners,  blockaded  Mantua,  and  was  ready  to  penetrate  into 
the  mountains  of  Carinthia,  to  form  a  junction  with  the  victo- 
rious legions  of  General  Moreau. 

The  Emperor  Francis  II.  submitting  to  his  hard  fortune, 
and  having  previously  obtained  the  consent  of  the  cabinet  of 
St.  James',  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  suing  for  a 
separate  peace.     The  conditions  were  indeed  severe;  but  as 
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he  was  now  in  a  worse  situation  than  at  the  treaty  of  Leoben, 
he  was  obliged  to  consent  to  immense  sacrifices.  The  armis- 
tice, which  was  for  forty-five  days,  was  executed  at  Steyer, 
the  head-quarters  of  General  Moreau,  on  the  25th  of  Decem- 
ber, and  by  the  convention  it  was  stipulated  that  the  Tyrol 
should  be  wholly  evacuated  by  the  Austrians,  and  the  for- 
tresses of  Brunau  and  Wurtzbourg  delivered  up  to  the  French. 
These  stipulations  were  soon  after  followed  by  a  new  engage- 
ment, entered  into  at  Treviso,  on  the  16th  of  January,  1801, 
between  the  Generals  Brune  and  Bellegarde,  and  by  which  a 
cessation  of  hostilities  was  obtained  in  Italy  on  the  surrender 
of  Peschiera,  Sermione,  Verona,  Legnano,  Ferrara,  and  An- 
cona. 

In  pursuance  of  the  preliminary  articles  signed  at  Luneville 
on  the  26th  of  the  same  month,  Mantua  was  also  delivered 
up  ;  and  by  a  definitive  treaty,  signed  on  the  9th  of  February, 
and  ratified  by  the  diet  of  the  empire,  on  the  7th  of  Septem- 
ber following,  the  Austrian  Netherlands  were  ceded  in  per- 
petuity to  France,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  with  the  county  of  Falkenstein  and  Frickthal.  All 
the  principal  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  were  at 
the  same  time  confirmed,  the  Cisalpine  and  Ligurian  republics 
were  recognized,  and  the  duchy  of  Tuscany,  now  converted 
into  a  kingdom,  under  the  appellation  of  Etruria,  was  bestowed 
upon  Louis  L  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Parma. 

This  conclusion  of  a  war  which  had  lasted  the  same  number 
of  years  as  the  siege  of  Troy,  proved  a  subject  of  great  exul- 
tation to  the  French  nation.  The  first  consul  hastened  to  no- 
tify the  joyful  event  to  the  legislative  body,  the  tribunate,  and 
the  conservative  senate;  and  while  he  congratulated  the  French 
nation  on  the  one  hand,  he  endeavoured  to  impress  all  the 
countries  of  Europe  with  the  persuasion,  that  it  was  the  am- 
bition of  England  alone  which  still  continued  to  disturb  the 
tranquillity  of  mankind. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Naval  Campaign  of  1800 :  Blockade  of  Genoa— Loss  of  the  Queen  Char- 
lotte—Attack  on  Quit er on— Surrender  of  Goi*ee— Expedition  to  Fer- 
rol — To  Cadiz — Capture  of  Malta — Surrender  of  Curasao — Confede- 
racy of  the  JVorther7i  Powers — Negotiation  with  Denmark — Revival 
of  the  Treaty  of  armed  Neutrality— Civil  History  of  France: 
Conspiracy  against  the  Consular  Government— Attempt  on  the  First 
Consul's  Ltfe,  by  an  infernal  Machine — State  of  St.  Domingo — Flec- 
tion of  Pojie  Pius  VII. 

The  naval  power  of  Great  Britain  was  never  more  con- 
spicuous than  during  the  present  period,     So  decisive  indeed 
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had  been  her  superiority  on  the  ocean,  that  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  no  less  than  three  hundred  and  twenty  ships 
had  been  taken  from  the  French,  eighty-nine  from  the  Dutch, 
and  seventy-five  from  the  Spaniards,  of  which  seventy-eight 
were  of  the  line  ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  only  forty-nine  had 
been  captured  from  England,  and  of  these,  three  only  were 
vessels  of  force.  In  consequence  of  our  unrivalled  dominion 
on  this  element,  it  appears  to  have  been  in  agitation,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  campaign,  to  make  a  powerful  diversion 
in  favour  of  the  allies,  by  means  of  an  irruption  into  the 
southern  provinces  of  France  ;  but  the  sudden  return  and  sin- 
gularly good  fortune  of  Bonaparte,  prevented  the  execution  of 
this  design.  Lord  Keith,  however,  appeared  with  a  strong 
squadron  off  Genoa,  and  assisted  General  Melas  in  conducting 
the  siege  of  that  city.  Some  ships  detached  by  the  vice-ad- 
miral, in  conjunction  with  others  sent  thither  by  the  King  of 
Naples,  contributed  greatly  to  the  reduction  of  the  fortress  of 
Savona  ;  and  when  the  imperial  commander  found  it  necessary 
to  convert  the  attack  of  Genoa  into  a  blockade,  the  British 
cruisers  intercepted  all  supplies,  and  actually  produced  a  sur- 
render in  consequence  of  the  famine  that  ensued. 

The  fall  of  this  fortress,  the  second  Toulon,  as  it  has  been 
called,  of  the  Mediterranean,  served  to  console  the  gallant 
vice-admiral  for  the  unfortunate  loss  of  the  Queen  Charlotte, 
Lord  Keith's  flag  ship,  mounting  one  hundred  and  twenty 
guns,  and  one  of  the  finest  ships  in  the  British  navy.  On  the 
morning  of  the  17th  of  March,  being  at  that  time  four  or  five 
leagues  off  Leghorn,  this  stupendous  vessel  was  discovered  to 
be  on  fire.  All  the  ships  in  the  harbour,  foreign  as  well  as 
English,  put  off  to  her  relief,  and  afforded  her  every  possible 
assistance ;  but  about  eleven  o'clock  she  blew  up  with  a  tre- 
mendous explosion,  and  suffered  in  a  moment  almost  total  de- 
struction !  By  this  event  upwards  of  six  hundred  seamen  and 
marines  perished,  and  of  the  whole  crew  not  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  escaped  with  their  lives,  amongst  whom 
was  the  admiral,  who  happened  at  that  moment  to  be  on  shorea 

In  the  summer  of  the  present  year,  the  western  departments 
of  France  were  frequently  menaced  by  the  appearance  of  hos- 
tile armaments,  and  kept  in  continual  alarm  by  partial  debar- 
kations.  Sir  Edward  Pellew,  in  the  Impetueux,  with  a  flying 
squadron,  and  three  troop-ships,  made  an  attack  on  Quiberon, 
on  the  4th  of  June.  The  Thames  and  Cynthia  having  canno- 
naded the  south-west  end,  and  silenced  some  batteries,  Major 
Ramsay  landed  with  a  small  body  of  soldiers  and  destroyed 
them ;  but  fort  Penthievre  proved  too  strong  to  be  reduced. 
The  same  commander  was  also  successful  in  an  attempt  upon 
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the  Morbihan,  having  seized  several  sloops  and  gun-vessels, 
and  burnt  a  national  corvette  of  eighteen  guns,  by  means  of  a 
detachment  from  the  Queen's  regiment,  assisted  by  the  gun- 
launches  under  Lieutenant  Pinfold.  Sir  John  Borlase  War- 
ren also  succeeded  in  an  attack  on  a  convoy  at  anchor  near  a 
fort  within  the  Penmarks  ;  and  in  the  destruction  of  fifteen  sail 
of  merchantmen  and  four  armed  vessels  intended  for  their 
protection,  within  the  sands  of  Boverneuf  bay.  These  ex- 
ploits, combined  with  many  others  of  a  similar  nature,  were 
calculated  to  annoy  the  commerce  of  the  enemy,  and  to  put  an 
actual  stop  to  their  coasting  trade  ;  but  what  was  of  still 
greater  consequence,  they  intercepted  the  supplies  of  wine, 
brandy,  flour,  and  provisions,  intended  for  the  fleet  at  Brest. 
On  the  7th  of  July,  Captain  Inman,  of  the  Andromeda,  with 
a  detachment  of  armed  vessels  and  fire-ships,  made  an  attack 
on  four  frigates,  one  of  which  carried  a  broad  pendant,  anchored 
in  Dunkirk  roads,  and  Captain  Campbell,  of  the  Dart,  suc- 
ceeded in  boarding  and  capturing  one  of  them,  which  proved 
to  be  La  Desiree,  of  forty  guns,  but  the  rest  cut  their  cables 
and  took  refuge  within  the  Braak  sand. 

In  the  month  of  April,  the  island  of  Goree,  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  a  place  of  great  strength  and  importance,  surrendered 
to  Commodore  Sir  Charles  Hamilton,  commanding  the  Ruby 
and  Melpomene  ships  of  war,  without  the  slightest  attempt  at 
resistance. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  summer  a  secret  expedition,  on 
a  large  scale,  was  fitted  out,  which  in  no  point  of  view 
realized  the  expectations  of  the  public.  The  primary  object 
of  this  formidable  armament  was  the  conquest  of  Belleisle ; 
but  the  defence  appeared  too  strong  to  invite,  or  perhaps  to 
admit,  the  attempt ;  the  expedition  therefore  proceeded  to  the 
coast  of  Spain,  and  arrived  on  the  25th  of  August  before  the 
harbour  of  Ferrol.  After  a  fort  of  eight  twenty-four  pounders 
had  been  silenced  by  the  fire  of  the  Impetueux,  Brilliant,  and 
Cynthia  ships  of  wars,  a  debarkation  was  effected  during  the 
evening,  in  a  small  opening  near  Cape  Prior,  under  the  super- 
intendance  of  Sir  Edward  Pellew,  and  the  whole  army,  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant-general  Sir  James  Pulteney,  reached 
the  shore  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man.  Sixteen  field- 
pieces,  attended  by  seamen  from  the  men-of-war,  to  assist  in 
dragging  the  guns,  were  landed  at  the  same  time.  The  re- 
serve, followed  by  the  other  troops  in  succession  as  they  gained 
the  beach,  immediately  ascended  a  ridge  of  hills,  and  dislodg- 
ed a  party  of  the  enemy,  who  had  been  stationed  at  that  place 
to  resist  their  advance.  At  day-break  the  following  morning, 
a  more  considerable  body  of  Spaniards  was  forced  to  retire, 
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by  the  Earl  of  Cavan's  brigade,  so  that  the  English  remained 
in   complete  possession   of  the  heights  of  Brion  and  Balon, 
which  command  the  town  of  Ferrol,  and  the  ships  of  war  in  its 
capacious  harbour.     In  this  prosperous  state  of  affairs,  and  at 
the  moment  when  the  army  expected  to  advance,  a  retreat  was 
ordered  to  be  effected  by  the  general,  who,  as  he  remarks  in 
his  official  despatch,  published  in  the  London  Gazette  of  the 
6th  of  September,  "  had  now"  an   opportunity  of  observing 
minutely  the  situation  of  the  place,  and  of  forming,  from  the 
reports  of  prisoners,  an  idea  of  the  strength  of  the  enemy  ; 
when,  comparing  the  difficulties  that  presented  themselves, 
and  the  risk  attendant  on  a  failure  on  the  one  hand,  with  the 
prospect  of  success,  and  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  it 
on  the  other,  he  came  to  the  determination  to  re-embark  the 
troops,  in  order  to  proceed  without  delay  on  the  further  desti- 
nation."    The  embarkation  of  the  troops  and  artillery  was 
effected,  by  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  the  captains  of  the 
squadron,  without  loss ;  and  in  the  words  of  Sir  John  Borlase 
Warren,  to  whom  the  command  of  the  squadron  was  confided, 
"  the    ships  and    convoy    proceeded    in   execution   of    their 
orders." 

Soon  after  this  failure  on  the  coast  of  Galicia,  another  ex- 
pedition, equally  unsuccessful,  was  directed  against  the  pro- 
vince of  Andalusia.  The  city  of  Cadiz,  now  afflicted  with  an 
epidemical  distemper,  exactly  similar  to  the  plague,  was 
threatened  at  the  same  time  with  a  visit  from  a  powerful  arma- 
ment. This  force  consisted  of  the  squadron  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, amounting  to  twenty-two  ships  of  the  line,  and  twenty- 
seven  frigates,  with  eighty-four  transports  and  other  vessels, 
making  in  all  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  three  sail,  and  having 
on  board  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men.  Having,  on  the 
6th  of  October,  come  to  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Cadiz,  Don  Tho- 
mas de  Morla,  the  governor,  immediately  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  British  admiral,  in  which  he  expressed  his  surprise  at 
the  arrival  of  a  hostile  squadron  during  the  prevalence  of  a 
disease  which  u  carried  off  thousands  of  victims,  and  threaten- 
ed not  to  suspend  its  ravages  till  it  had  cut  off  all  those  who 
had  hitherto  escaped*" 

"  I  have  too  exalted  an  opinion  of  the  English  people,  and  of  you  in 
particular,"  adds  the  governor,  "  to  think  that  you  would  wish  to  render 
our  condition  more  deplorable.  However,  if,  in  consequence  of  the  or- 
ders your  excellency  has  received,  you  are  inclined  to  attract  the  exe- 
cration of  all  nations,  to  cover  yourself  with  disgrace  in  the  eyes  of  the 
universe,  by  oppressing  the  unfortunate,  and  attacking  those  who  are 
supposed  to  be  incapable  of  defence  ;  I  declare  to  you,  that  the  garrison 
under  my  orders,  accustomed  to  behold  death  with  a  serene  counte- 
nance, and  to  brave  dangers  greater  than  all  the  perils  of  war,  know 
how  to  exhibit  a  resistance  that  shall  not  terminate  but  with  their  entire 
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destruction.  I  hope,"  continues  he,  "  that  the  answer  of  your  excellency- 
will  inform  me,  whether  I  am  to  speak  the  language  of  consolation  to 
the  unfortunate  inhabitants,  or  whether  I  am  to  rouse  them  to  indigna- 
tion and  revenge." 

In  answer  to  this  interesting  letter  a  joint  reply  was  re- 
turned, in  the  name  of  Sir  R.  Abercrombie  and  Lord  Keith, 
in  which,  after  expressing  a  due  compassion  for  the  deplorable 
state  of  the  city  of  Cadiz,  they  observe, 

That  a  number  of  his  catholic  majesty's  vessels  are  armed  in  order  to 
join  the  naval  force  of  the  French,  and  to  be  employed  in  prolonging 
the  troubles  which  affect  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  disturb  public  order, 
and  destroy  the  happiness  of  individuals.  "  We  have,"  added  they, 
"  received  orders  from  our  sovereign  to  use  every  effort  to  defeat  the 
projects  of  the  common  enemy,  by  endeavouring  to  take  and  destroy  the 
ships  of  war  which  are  in  the  harbour  and  arsenal  of  Cadiz.  The  number 
of  troops  intrusted  to  our  command,  leaves  but  little  doubt  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  enterprise.  We  are  not  disposed  to  multiply,  unnecessarily, 
the  evils  inseparable  from  war.  Should  your  excellency  consent  to  give 
up  to  us  the  vessels  armed  or  arming  in  order  to  act  against  our  king, 
and  to  prolong  the  misfortunes  of  neighbouring  nations,  your  crews  and 
officers  shall  be  set  at  liberty,  and  our  fleet  shall  withdraw.  Otherwise 
we  must  act  conformably  to  the  orders  which  have  been  given  to  us,  and 
your  excellency  cannot  attribute  to  any  other  than  yourself  the  addi- 
tional evils  which  you  fear." 

The  brave  Spaniard  having  stigmatized  this  proposal,  as 
"  insulting  to  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and  but 
little  honourable  to  those  from  whom  it  proceeded:"  an  attack 
now  appeared  inevitable,  and  every  thing  was  prepared  for 
effecting  a  landing,  under  the  direction  of  Capt.  Cochrane,  as- 
sisted by  Captains  Stevenson,  Morrison,  Lamour,  and  As- 
cough,  but  the  weather  proved  so  unfavourable  that  it  was 
deemed  proper  to  desist,  and  the  enterprise  was,  in  conse- 
quence, altogether  abandoned. 

Two  other  occurrences,  more  fortunate  in  their  result,  re- 
main to  be  mentioned.  Malta,  so  unjustly  seized  by  Bona- 
parte in  the  course  of  his  expedition  to  Egypt,  had  now  ex- 
perienced a  blockade  of  two  years  both  by  sea  and  land,  dur- 
ing which  time  General  Vaubois,  the  French  governor,  had 
been  summoned  no  less  than  eight  different  times.  At  length, 
all  hopes  of  receiving  supplies  from  France  having  vanished, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  save  two  frigates,  La  Diane  and  La 
Justice,  in  the  harbour,  but  the  former,  while  making  an  effort 
to  escape,  was  overtaken  and  captured,  while  the  latter,  under 
cover  of  the  night,  was  successful  enough  to  elude  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  British  squadron,  and  to  effect  her  escape  to 
France.  A  few  days  after  this,  General  Vaubois  assembled 
a  council  of  war  in  the  national  palace  ;  and  it  appearing  that 
the  magazines  of  provisions  had  been  entirely  exhausted  for 
more  than  a  month  ;  that  the  liquors  of  all  kinds  were  nearly 
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expended  ;  and  that  bread,  the  only  food  remaining  for  the 
garrison  and  the  citizens,  must  fail  in  the  course  of  a  week  it 
was  determined  to  capitulate,  and  on  the  5th  of  September  the 
island  was  surrendered  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  The 
possession  of  this  island,  although  a  subject  of  great  exulta- 
tion, became  productive  of  much  evil,  for  having  first  excited 
the  resentment  of  one  of  our  allies,  it  next  led  to  the  northern 
confederacy,  and  was  ultimately  made  one  of  the  most  osten- 
sible causes  of  the  rupture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens. 

On  the  13th  of  the  same  month  the  island  of  Curacao,  in 
the  West  Indies,  one  of  the  few  remaining  colonies  of  the  Ba- 
tavian  republic,  following  the  example  of  Surinam,  voluntarily 
placed  itself  under  the  protection  of  the  arms  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty,  upon  conditions  highly  advantageous  to  the  inhabi- 
tants. 

But  in  the  midst  of  these  successes  a  storm  was  gathering  in 
the  north,  which,  after  hovering  for  some  time  over  Great 
Britain,  threatened  to  burst  on  and  involve  that  country  in 
ruin.  No  sooner  had  the  Emperor  of  Russia  received  infor- 
mation  of  the  surrender  of  Malta  to  the  British  navy,  than  he 
applied  to  the  minister  of  Great  Britain  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  island,  in  conformity  to  an  agreement  made  in  the  year 
1798.  But  by  this  time  the  conduct  of  the  northern  courts 
began  to  rouse  the  jealousy  of  England,  and  Paul  Petrowitz 
himself  had  given  umbrage  to  the  only  power  which  could 
have  gratified  the  first  wish  of  his  heart,  by  conferring  upon 
him  the  grand-mastership  of  Malta,  and  the  command  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 

In  the  early  part  of  the  contest  against  the  republic  of 
France,  Great  Britain  had  enjoyed  the  open  or  secret  appro- 
bation  of  every  neighbouring  court ;  but  the  scene  was  now 
changed,  and  that  country  which  had  commenced  the  war  with 
all  the  states  of  Europe  as  her  allies,  now  beheld  the  majority 
of  them  leagued  against  her  naval  ascendency,  and  intent  upon 
the  reduction  of  her  power.  The  maritime  states  complained 
that  their  neutrality  was  no  longer  respected,  that  their  shores 
and  harbours  were  violated  by  the  British  cruisers,  and  that 
even  their  men-of-war  were  not  permitted  to  afford  protection 
to  the  convoys  intrusted  to  their  charge.  They  urged  at  the 
same  time  the  procrastination,  delays,  and  expenses,  incident 
to  the  English  court  of  admiralty,  and  resolved  to  recur  to  de- 
cisive measures  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  redress. 

Sweden  deemed  herself  greatly  injured  on  a  variety  of  oc- 
casions, but  more  particularly  by  the  detention  and  condemna- 
tion of  several  merchantmen  bound  from  the  Mediterranean, 
under  the  convoy  of  a  ship  of  war,  carrying  pitch,  tar,  hemp, 
Vol,  II.  O 
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deals,  and  iron,  supposed  to  France,  Spain,  or  Portugal,  and 
which,  after  some  resistance  e  seized  in  the  British  chan- 

nel, by  Commodore  Lauford,  on  the  30th  of  June,  1798,  and 
brought  into  a  British  port.  She  also  complained  that  one 
of  her  merchantmen,  without  a  cargo,  had  been  seized  by  an 
English  squadron,  and  employed  in  a  hostile  enterprise  against 
two  Spanish  frigates  in  the  bay  of  Barcelona,  by  which  strata- 
gem they  had  both  been  captured.* 

Denmark  was  equally  load  in  the  enumeration  of  her  griev- 
ances. She  asserted  that  a  number  of  her  vessels  had  been 
seized  on  the  most  frivolous  pretexts  and  carried  into  the 
ports  of  Great  Britain,  although  no  species  of  contraband 
property  whatsoever  had  been  found  on  board. 

An  event  occurred  soon  after  that  occasioned  much  per- 
plexity, and  was  productive  of  the  most  unpleasant  conse- 
quences. Although  the  armed  vessels  of  two  of  the  northern 
powers  had  protested  against  a  search,  and  one  of  them  had 
actually  recurred  to  small-arms,  yet  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a 
regular  engagement  had  yet  taken  place.  This,  however,  oc- 
curred in  the  course  of  the  summer  ;  for  the  captain  of  the 
Danish  ship  of  war,  the  Freva,  having  refused  to  permit  the 
vessels  under  his  protection  to  be  examined  by  an  English 
squadron  at  the  mouth  of  the  Channel,  although  he  freely  of- 
f erred  to  exhibit  all  their  papers  for  inspection,  an  action  im- 
mediately ensued,  and  after  having  two  men  killed  and  five 
wounded,  the  Dane  struck  his  colours  and  was  carried  with 
his  convoy  into  the  Downs. 

As  a  rupture  was  apprehended  on  this  occasion,  the  English 
ministry  were  naturally  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  the  vessels 
employed  in  the  Baltic  trade.  Lord  Whitworth  was  accord- 
ingly sent  to  Copenhagen,  in  the  character  of  plenipotentiary  ; 
while  his  mission  was  supported,  and  his  arguments  enforced, 
by  means  of  a  strong  squadron,  consisting  of  nine  sail  of  the 
line,  four  bomb-vessels,    and  five  gun-boats,    under  Admiral 


*  After  some  delay,  such  of  the  vessels  in  the  Swedish  convoy  as  were 
bound  for  Portugal  were  permitted  to  repair  thither ;  and  Sir  William 
Scott,  the  Judge  of  the  British  Admiralty  Court,  at  length  decided  in 
the  case  of  the  Maria,  the  condemnation  of  which  vessel,  as  well  as  the 
cargo,  was  followed  by  that  of  the  remainder  of  the  convoy.  Upon  this 
occasion  the  judge  asserted  :  1.  That  the  right  of  visiting  and  of  search- 
ing merchantmen  upon  the  high  seas,  whatever  be  the  ships,  cargoes, 
or  destination,  is  an  incontestable  right  of  the  lawfully  commisioned 
cruisers  of  a  belligerent  nation.— 2.  Ttiat  the  authority  of  the  sovereign 
of  the  neutral  country  being  interposed  in  any  manner  of  mere  force, 
cannot  legally  vary  the  rights  of  a  lawfully  commissioned  belligerent 
'cruiser  ;■ — And  3.  That  the  penalty  for  the  contravention  of  this  right  is 
the  confiscation  of  the  property  so"  withheld  from  visitation  and  search. 
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Dickson,  which  entered  the  sound,  and  anchored  in  Elsineur 
Roads.  After  a  considerable  time  spent  in  discussion,  a  tem« 
porary  adjustment  took  place  on  the  29th  of  August,  in  virtue 
of  which  the  Danish  frigate  with  the  convoy  were  to  be  releas- 
ed ;  and  the  former  "  repaired  in  a  port  of  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty, according  to  the  usage  followed  among  friendly  and  allied 
powers  ;"  but  the  decision  respecting  the  right  of  visiting 
merchantmen  under  convoy  of  a  ship  of  war  was  postponed. 

So  indecisive  and  inadequate  did  this  negociation  prove, 
that  in  a  few  months  ,the  northern  powers  entered  into  an  as- 
sociation for  their  mutul  protection,  and  actually  revived  a 
treaty  of  armed  neutrality,  which  had  originated  with  Russia 
towards  the  close  of  the  American  war.  The  Emperor  of 
Russia,  who  had  laid  an  embargo  for  a  few  weeks  on  all  the 
ships  and  property  of  English  subjects  within  his  dominions, 
in  consequence  of  the  capture  of  the  Freya,  was  the  first  to 
invite  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Prussia  to  adopt  this  measure. 
In  consequence  of  this  invitation,  the  King  of  Sweden  entered 
into  a  treaty  on  the  16th  of  December  with  the  Emperor 
Paul,  in  which  they  laid  down  certain  principles  for  the  ex- 
tension and  security  of  commerce.  By  these  new  regulations 
it  was  maintained,  that  any  neutral  ship  might  freely  navigate 
on  the  coasts  of  the  belligerent  powers,  and  that  every  thing 
but  what  is  expressly  contraband  shall  be  free.  The  descrip- 
tion of  a  blockaded  harbour  is  in  this  treaty  limited  and  de- 
fined ;  the  declaration  of  the  officers  commanding  ships  of  war 
conveying  merchandize,  respecting  their  cargoes,  is  deemed 
sufficient  ;  no  search  is  to  be  allowed ;  and  to  protect  the  trade 
of  the  two  countries,  the  contracting  parties  agree  to  equip 
and  provide  squadrons.  The  Kings  of  Prussia  and  Denmark 
soon  acceded  to  this  confederacy,  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
carried  his  resentment  still  farther,  by  once  more  laying  an 
embargo  on  all  the  ships  in  his  ports ;  he  also  issued  orders  to 
burn  those  detained  in  the  harbour  of  Narva,  in  consequence 
of  the.escape  of  two  vessels  in  contravention  of  his  commands, 
and  treated  the  crews  with  uncommon  harshness  and  severity. 
These  proceedings  were  immediately  connected  with  the  grand- 
mastership  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  the 
court  gazette  of  St.  Petersburg  it  was  distinctly  declared,  that 
the  sequestration  on  British  property  should  not  be  taken  off 
until  the  conditions  of  the  convention  concluded  in  the  year 
1798  were  punctually  fulfilled. 

In  addition  to  this  disastrous  intelligence,  it  was  feared  that 
Russia  was  about  to  declare  in  favour  of  France,  while  Por- 
tugal, the  faithful  ally  of  Great  Britain,  was  threatened  with 
subjugation  ;  so  that  the  prospect  of  public   affairs   became 
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gloomy  in  the  extreme ;  but  it  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  the 
scene  soon  changed,  the  storm  was  dissipated,  and  England, 
by  the  vigour  of  her  ancient  institutions,  her  wealth,  her  va- 
lour, and  a  variety  of  fortunate  incidents,  at  length  acquired 
her  former  ascendency. 

The  military  history  of  France  during  the  present  year  has 
already  been  recorded,  but  the  conduct  of  the  consular  govern- 
ment in  the  early  stages  of  its  authority  yet  remains  to  be 
narrated.  It  was  undoubtedly  the  grand  and  primary  object  of 
those  who  were  concerned  in  framing  the  new  constitution  of 
France,  to  establish  an  executive  power  in  the  nation  which 
should  possess  sufficient  energy  to  pervade  every  part  of  the 
state,  and  to  rule  with  a  firm  and  steady  hand  that  discordant 
mass  comprehended  under  the  general  appellation  of  the 
French  republic.  But  notwithstanding  the  acceptance  of  the 
new  constitution  by  an  immense  majority  of  the  French  citi- 
zens, the  government  of  Bonaparte  was  exposed  to  the  attacks 
of  very  formidable  enemies  ;  from  the  fatal  effects  of  which, 
nothing  less  than  the  magnitude  of  the  power  which  he  pos- 
sessed could  have  protected  him. 

At  this  time,  a  self-appointed  committee  of  royalists  existed 
in  Paris,  styling  themselves  a  committee  of  counter-revolution 
(the  Chevalier  de  Coigny  being  the  chief  j)  this  assembly 
maintained  a  regular  correspondence  with  a  similar  com- 
mittee in  London,  over  which  the  Count  d'Artois  presided  in 
person  :  and  so  confident  had  they  become  of  success,  that  an 
overture  was  made  by  the  Parisian  committee  to  Talleyrand, 
the  first  minister  of  the  consular  government,  and  through  him 
to  Bonaparte  himself,  for  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons. 
This  imprudent  and  dangerous  communication  led  to  the  ar- 
rest of  the  chevalier  and  his  colleagues,  and  to  the  seizure  of 
all  their  papers.  The  lives  of  the  conspirators  were  however 
spared,  in  consideration  of  the  ample  avowels  made  by  them 
of  their  plans,  and  the  unreserved  denunciation  of  their  asso- 
ciates, of  whom  General  Pichegru  was  one  of  the  chief. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  factions  of  the  jacobins,  although 
less  openly  hostile,  were  regarded  as  still  more  dangerous  ad- 
versaries than  the  loyalists  to  the  existing  government  ;  be- 
cause more  profound  in  their  designs,  and  more  daring  and 
desperate  in  the  means  of  accomplishing  them.  It  seemed, 
indeed,  extraordinary  that  a  systematic  concert  should  prevail 
between  the  two  opposite  factions,  but  they  had  both  one  ob- 
ject, and  that  was  the  subversion  of  the  existing  government 
T^>e  (in  ..  consul,  apparently  little  affected  by  these  intrigues  and 
combinations,  continued  to  afford  every  facility  to  the  return 
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of  the  emigrants  to  France,  and  during  the  first  year  of  the 
consulate  these  unfortunate  refugees  repaired  in  vast  crowds 
to  their  native  country.  But  towards  the  close  of  the  year  an 
event  occurred  which  gave  a  new  and  unfavourable  bias  to 
the  political  system. 

On  the  evening  of  the  24th  of  December,    as  the  first  con- 
sul was  going  in  his  carriage  from  the  Thuilleries  to  the  opera, 
he  passed  through  the  Rue  Vicaise,    a  narrow  street  in  which 
stood  a  car  of   uncommon  construction,    containing   a   barrel 
filled  with  combustibles,  and  placed  in  such  a  situation  as  al-  , 
most  to  obstruct  the  way.  The  coachman  drove  with  rapidity  ; 
but  scarcely  had  he  passed  the  car  a  minute,    when  it  blew  up 
with  a  dreadful  explosion  ;  killed  some,  wounded  others,  and 
shattered  the  adjoining   buildings   to  their  foundation.     The 
velocity  with  which  the  carriage  moved,   and  the  address  dis- 
played by  the  coachman  in  passing  this  vehicle,  saved  the  first 
consul,  against  whose  life  this  infernal  machine  was  no  doubt 
solely  directed.     Through  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  M. 
Fouche,  the  minister  of  police,  divers  of  the   assassins   con- 
concerned  in  this  murderous  plot,  framed,    as  it  appeared,  by 
a  combination  of  royalists  and  jacobins,  were  discovered   and 
brought  to  public  execution.     But  the   attempt  made  a  deep 
and  indelible  impression  upon  the  mind  of   Bonaparte,  whose 
character  from  this  moment  acquired  an  adventitious  tincture 
of  suspicion  and  severity. 

The  state  of  the  important  island  of  St.  Domingo  excited, 
at  this  crisis,  considerable  anxiety  in  the  mind  of  the  first 
consul.  That  great  colon}7  had  been  for  some  time  past  en- 
tirely under  the  power  of  the  celebrated  negro  chief  Toussaint 
Louverture,  who  had  displayed  extraordinary  ability  in  con- 
ducting the  affairs  of  government.  Domestic  slavery,  so  re- 
pugnant to  every  principle  of  nature,  was  wholly  abolished, 
and  it  appeared,  by  practical  demonstration,  that  even  in  the 
West  Indies,  the  absolute  dominion  of  the  few  over  the  many 
was  not  necessary  to  the  existence  of  civil  society. 

Amongst  the  miscellaneous  events  of  the  present  year  the 
election  of  a  successor  to  Pope  Pius  VI.  must  be  recorded. 
The  conclave  sat  till  the  month  of  March,  1800,  when  the 
choice  of  the  sacred  college  fell  upon  Cardinal  Chairemonte, 
bishop  of  Tivoli,  who  took  the  name  of  Pius  VII.  The  new 
pope,  who  was  accounted  a  man  of  good  sense,  moderation  and 
discretion,  was  of  the  order  of  the  Benedictines,  and  had  been 
raised  successively  to  the  dignity  of  abbot,  bishop,  and  cardinal. 
In  a  few  weeks  after  his  elevation,  preparation  having  been 
made  for  his  reception,  he  set  out  for  his  own  dominions,  and 
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on  his  arrival  at  Rome,  on  the  9th  of  July,  the  city  was  illumi- 
nated, and  his  holiness  was  received  with  every  demonstration 
of joy. 
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bates on  the  Address— JEmbargo  on  the  Vessels  of  Russia,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark — Change,  of  Ministry— Its  ostensible  Cause — Coronation 
Oath  (note) — Suspension  of  the  Royal  Functions — Completion  of  the 
Ministerial  Arrangements— -Hostile  Conduct  of  Denmark  and  Prus- 
sia— British  Fleet  sails  for  the  Baltic — Passes  the  Sound— Battle  of 
Copenhagen— Departure  of  the  British  Fleet  for  Carlscrona — Death 
and  Character  of  the  Fmperor  Paul — Ascension  of  Alexander  I.— 
Dissolution  of  the  JVorthern  Confederacy — Invasion  of  Portugal  by 
Spain — By  France — Humiliating  Treaty  made  with  France  by  the 
King  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 

The  commencement  of  the  year  1801  presented  to  Great 
Britain  the  most  gloomy  prospects.  A  scarcity,  produced  in 
the  first  instance  by  adverse  seasons,  and  aggravated  in  a 
high  degree  by  the  waste  of  war,  produced  misery  and  discon- 
tent among  the  lower  classes  of  the  community  ;  while  the 
burthen  of  the  taxes  was  felt  by  all,  and  one  of  them  in  parti- 
cular, was  considered  as  peculiarly  inequitable  in  its  principle 
and  inquisitorial  in  its  operation.*  In  addition  to  these  in- 
auspicious circumstances,  the  battle  of  Marengo,  by  intimidat- 
ing Austria,  as  well  as  the  courts  attached  to  her  interest,  had 
left  England  without  a  single  efficient  ally ;  and  she  was  now 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  counteracting  those  convulsive  and 
concentrated  efforts  of  the  enemy  which  had  hitherto  proved 
less  terrible  by  division.  France,  on  the  other  hand,  never 
appeared  more  formidable  than  at  this  moment  ;  the  treaty  of 
Luneville  had  disarmed  the  resentment  of  the  only  state  capa- 
ble of  coping  with  her  in  a  military  contest,  and  the  northern 
confederacy,  which  had  now  pretty  nearly  attained  to  its  ma- 
turity, seemed  entirely  directed  against  the  naval  ascendency 
and  commercial  prosperity  of  Great  Britain. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  British  parliament  assembled 
for  the  last  time,  on  the  11th  of  November,  1800.  Before  the 
meeting  of  parliament,  the  increased  price  of  provisions  had 
been  productive  of  a  degree  of  public  distress  unequalled  since 
the  dreadful  famine  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

*  The  Income  Tax. 
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The  crop  of  1800,  like  that  of  the  preceding  year,  had  been 
generally  deficient  in  every  country  in  Europe.  The  scarcity, 
which  wijs  great  and  deplorable,  bore  every  symptom  of  long 
continuance  ;  and  rumours  of  monopoly  and  forestalling,  in- 
creased the  feeling  of  the  evil,  by  imparting  to  it  the  aspect  of 
injustice,  rather  than  of  misfortune.  But  it  may  be  fairly 
disputed  whether  monopoly  had  any  part  in  aggravating  the 
existing  scarcity,  and  it  became  clear  that  no  alleviation  to  the 
evil  was  to  be  found  in  the  legislative  and  judicial  invectives 
which  were  uttered  against  these  invisible  agents.  During 
this  scarcity  the  sober  and  industrious  classes  of  the  labouring 
poor  sustained  their  hardships  with  laudable  patience ;  and 
though  there  were  some  riots  in  the  metropolis  and  other  parts 
of  the  country,  no  general  ebullition  burst  forth  that  required 
to  be  suppressed  by  bloodshed, 

To  alleviate  the  public  distress,  the  dangerous  measure  of 
a  maximum  was,  on  the  5th  of  December,  brought  forward  in 
parliament  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  proposed  to  fix  the 
highest  value  of  wheat  at  ten  shillings  per  bushel,  although  the 
actual  price  was  at  that  time  more  than  twenty.  But  the 
false  and  mischievous  notion  of  an  artificial  scarcity,  upon 
which  this  proposal  proceeded,  was  exploded  by  the  calm 
wisdom  of  parliament,  and  the  motion  itself  was  rejected  with 
marked  disapprobation.  Instead  of  compulsory  means,  so  in- 
consistent with  the  security  of  property,  and  the  free  spirit  of 
the  British  constitution,  the  legislature  confined  its  efforts  to 
suggesting  expedients  for  diminishing  the  consumption  and. 
encouraging  the  foreign  supply.  High  bounties  were  granted 
on  importation  ;  the  baking  of  mixed  and  inferior  flour  was 
enforced  by  act  of  parliament,  and  the  distillation  of  spirits 
from  grain  was  prohibited.  These  were  in  general  the  enact*? 
nients  or  exhortations  of  the  legislature  at  this  crisis  of  general 
privation,  during  which,  much  to  the  honour  of  the  wealthier 
part  of  the  community,  the  hand  of  charity  was  more  liberally 
opened,  than  at  any  period  which  the  history  of  human  suffer- 
ing has  to  record. 

Among  other  causes  of  dearth,  the  great  increase  of  the  na- 
tional population  was  repeatedly  mentioned  ;  and  in  the  course 
of  the  session,  a  bill  was  brought  into  parliament  by  Mr.  Ab- 
bot, for  ascertaining  the  population  of  Great  Britain,  which 
passed  into  a  law  ;  and  upon  an  actual  enumeration  of  the 
people,  it  appeared,  to  the  general  surprise,  that  they  amounted 
to  nearly  eleven  millions — a  result  exceeding  the  highest  pre- 
vious conjecture  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  aggregate  popu- 
lation of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  amounted  at  this  period  to 
sixteen  millions. 
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The  discussion  of  the  late  negotiations,  which  occupied  a 
part  of  this  shorty  but  integral  session  of  parliament,  produced 
no  debates  of  importance  ;  and  the  supplies  being  granted, 
parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  by  his 
majesty  in  person.  His  majesty,  before  he  retired,  ordered 
the  chancellor  to  read  a  proclamation,  declaring  that  the  indi- 
viduals who  composed  the  expiring  parliament  should  be  mem- 
bers on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  of  the  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1801,  a  royal  declaration  was  issued 
concerning  the  style  and  titles  appertaining  to  the  imperial 
crown  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  and  also  to  the  ensigns 
armorial,  flags,  and  banners  thereof.  In  the  new  heraldic  ar- 
rangement thejleurs  de  its  were  wisely  and  seasonably  omitted, 
the  title  of  King  of  France  was  expunged ;  and  the  royal  dig- 
nity was  in  future  to  be  expressed  in  the  Latin  tongue  by  these 
words  :  "  Georgius  Tertius,  Dei  Gratia^  Britanniarum  Rex 
Fidei  Defensor"— -and  in  the  vernacular  language — "  George 
the  Third,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith." — 
On  the  same  day,  the  Great  Seal  of  Britain  was  delivered  up 
and  defaced,  and  a  new  seal  for  the  empire  was  given  to  the 
lord  chancellor.  A  new  standard  also,  combining  the  three 
crosses  of  St.  George,  St.  Andrew,  and  St.  Patrick,  was 
hoisted,  amidst  the  discharge  of  artillery,  in  each  of  the  three 
capitals  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  the  new  year, 
thus  rendered  peculiarly  memorable,  was  ushered  in  with 
every  demonstration  of  joy. 

The  imperial  parliament  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  as- 
sembled on  the  22d  of  January,  and  proceeded  to  elect  a 
speaker,  when  Mr.  Henry  Addington,  who  had  so  long  and  so 
ably  filled  the  chair  of  the  lower  house  of  parliament,  was 
again  placed,  by  the  universal  suffrage,  in  that  elevated  situa- 
tion. On  the  2d  of  February,  the  king  repaired  to  the  house 
of  lords,  and  being  seated  on  the  throne,  he  congratulated  the 
senate  on  the  union  which  had  been  so  happily  effected.  The 
other  topics  of  the  speech  embraced  only  painful  and  porten- 
tous occurrences  : — 

"  The  unfortunate  course  of  events  on  the  continent,"  said  the  king, 
"  and  the  consequences  which  must  be  expected  to  result  from  them, 
cannot  fail  to  be  matter  of  anxiety  and  concern  to  all  who  have  a  just 
feeling  for  the  security  and  independence  of  Europe.  Your  astonish- 
ment, as  well  as  your  regret,  must  be  excited  by  the  conduct  of  those 
powers,  whose  attention  at  such  a  period  appears  to  be  more  engaged 
in  endeavours  to  weakeu  the  naval  force  of  the  British  empire,  which 
has  hitherto  opposed  to  powerful  an  obstacle  to  the  inordinate  ambition 
of  France,  than  in  concerting  the  means  of  mutual  defence  against  the 
common  and  increasing  danger.  The  representations  which  I  directed 
Vol.  II.  P 
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to  be  made  to  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg!*,  in  consequence  of  the  out- 
rages committed  against  the  ships,  property,  and  persons  of  my  sub- 
jects, have  been  treated  with  the  utmost  disrespect ;  and  the  proceed- 
ings of  which  I  complained  have  been  aggravated  by  subsequent  acts 
ot  injustice  and  violence.  Under  these  circumstances  a  convention  has 
been  concluded  by  that  court  with  those  of  Stockholm  and  Copenha- 
gen ;  the  object  of  which,  as  avowed  by  one  of  the  centracting  parties, 
is  to  renew  their  former  engagements  for  establishing  by  force  a  new 
code  of  maritime  laws,  inconsistent  with  the  rights,  and  hostile  to  the 
interests  of  this  country.  In  this  situation  I  could  not  hesitate  as  to  the 
conduct  it  became  me  to  pursue.  1  have  taken  the  earliest  measures 
to  repel  the  aggressions  of  this  hostile  confederacy,  and  to  support 
those  principles  which  are  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  our  naval 
strength,  grounded  on  the  system  of  public  law  so  long  established  and 
recognized  in  Europe."* 


*  Right  of  Search.  The  question  stated.— \t  is  laid  down  as  a 
principle  in  the  British  Courts  of  Admirality,  "  That  the  right  of  visit- 
ing and  of  searching  merchantmen  upon  the  high  seas,  whatever  be  the 
ships,  cargoes,  or  destination,  is  an  incontestable  right  of  the  lawfully 
commissioned  cruisers  of  a  belligerent  nation."* 

The  origin  of  this  claim  is  very  ancient.  About  the  end  of  the  12th 
century,  the  free  states  of  Italy,  then  possessing  nearly  the  exclusive 
commerce  of  the  South  of  Europe,  in  conjunction  with  other  cities  of 
Catalonia  and  Arragon,  promulgated  a  maritime  code,  known  by  the 
name  of  //  consolato  del  Mare>  which  immediately  attained  to  high  re- 
putation, and  was  almost  universally  regarded  as  the  maritime  law  of 
Europe.  By  an  article  of  this  famous  constitution  it  was  enacted,  that 
a  neutral  cargo  should  be  safe  on  board  enemies'  ships;  but  that  an 
enemy's  property  found  on  board  a  neutral  vessel  should  be  considered 
as  lawful  prize — the  captor  paying  the  amount  of  the  freight  to  the  ship 
owner;  and  the  right  of  confiscation  evidently  implied  the  right  of 
search,  and  was  indeed  altogether  null  without  it.  For  several  centu- 
ries this  was  the  acknowledged  basis  of  maritime  jurisprudence  in  all 
the  western  and  southern  parts  of  Europe ;  but  in  process  of  time, 
Holland,  gaining  the  ascendency  in  the  commercial  world,  and  being 
deeply  interested  in  the  question,  her  merchants  having  engrossed  the 
carrying  trade  of  Europe,  endeavoured  to  establish  the  opposite  princi- 
ple, that  free  bottoms  make  free  goods  ;  or  as  it  was  then  technically  ex- 
pressed— "  Le  pavilion  neutre  couvre  la  marchandise"  saving  always 
the  goods  contrebande  de  guerre.  And  the  Dutch  government  so  far 
succeeded  in  their  attempt  as  to  obtain  from  France  this  concession  in 
their  favour  in  the  commercial  treaty  concluded  in  1662 ;  and  from 
England  in  that  of  1668  renewed  in  1674. 

The  northern  powers,  who  had  never  recognized  the  authority  of  the 
Italian  code,  insisted  on  various  occasions  with  great  energy  upon  the 
right  of  neutrality  ;  and  during  the  seven  years'  war,  the  Danish  coun- 
sellor Hubner,  who  was  much  employed  in  the  difficult  negociations 
which  took  place  on  the  subject  with  the  belligerent  powers,  published 
a  celebrated  treatise  on  the  rights  of  the  neutral  flag,  which  has  ever 
since  been  regarded  by  those  nations  as  decisive  of  the  question,  so  far 
as  relates  to  the  exemption  from  search  claimed  by  those  vessels  which 
are  under  the  protection  of  a  regular  and  authorised  convoy.  England^ 
from  the  rapid  increase  of  her  naval  and  commercial  power,  was,  be- 
yond any  other  nation,  interested  in  maintaining  the  ancient  constitution ; 
but  in  the  war  which  commenced  in  1775,  generally  styled  the  American 
war,  the  Empress  of  Russia,  whose  influence  in  the  north  of  Europe, 

*  See  Sir  William  Scott's  decision  in  the  case  of  the  Maria,  page  106, 
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The  debates  on  the  address  were  animated  and  interesting. 
In  the  peers,  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  who  had  hitherto  contended 
strenuously  for  the  continuance  of  the  war,  and  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons,  frankly  acknowledged  "  that  the  contest  was 
hopeless,*"  he  however  insisted  on  the  propriety  "  of  an  in- 
quiry into  the  causes  of  the  failure,  when  such  large  and  al- 
most unbounded  powers  had  been  instrusted  to  ministers,  and 
when  they  had  had  the  whole  of  Europe  to  assist  in  the  com- 
mon cause  ;  it  was  also  necessary  to  be  informed  why,  in- 
stead of  succeeding  against  an  ancient  enemy,  they  had  at 
once  plunged  the  nation  into  a  contest  with  her  allies  V*  He 
added,  "  that  the  new  conflict  in  which  we  were  about  to  en- 
gage was,  as  far  as  Sweden  and  Denmark  were  concerned, 
one  of  our  own  seeking,  as  we  had  it  now  in  our  power  to 
suspend  the  discussion  of  the  question  relative  to  the  neutral 
code,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  1?80,  when  this  country  was 
in  a  less  difficult  situation  than  at  present." 

The  Earl  of  Fife,  a.  nobleman  but  little  accustomed  to  speak 
in  public,  made  a  deep  impression  both  on  the  house  and  the 
nation  in  this  debate.  He  professed  he  had  no  desire  either 
to  give  offence  to  his  majesty's  ministers,  or  to  the  court  the 
approbation  of  those    who   opposed  them  ;  neither  would  he 


was  unbounded,  revived  a  project,  of  which  the  primary  author  was  Fre- 
derick the  Great  of  Prussia,  for  establishing  and  securing,  by  the  interven- 
tion of  an  armed  force,  the  rightsof  neutral  powers.  This  design  was  car- 
ried into  effect  by  the  famous  convention  of  neutrality,  concluded  at 
St.  Petersburgh  in  1780,  to  which  Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Prussia, 
and  Naples,  became  parties  ;  France,  Spain,  Holland,  Austria,  Portu- 
gal, Venice,  and  Tuscany,  formerly  expressed  their  approbation  of  this 
treaty  ;   and  Great  Britain  herself  yielded  in  silence  to  the  necessity. 

To  re-establish  this  system  of  armed  neutrality,  the  courts  of  Russia 
and  Sweden  now  entered  into  a  convention,  which  was  duly  executed 
by  those  powers  at  St.  Petersburgh,  on  the  16th  of  December,  1800,  and 
to  which  Denmark  and  Prussia  subsequently  became  parties.  In  this 
treaty  it  is  declared,  that  the  high  contracting  powers  shall  strictly  pro- 
hibit the  exportion  of  all  contraband  merchandise  whatever ;  that  when 
a  merchant-ship  is  not  under  convoy,  the  captain  shall  not  oppose  the 
searching  of  his  vessel  by  a  ship  of  war  or  privateer  of  a  belligerent ;  but 
that  when,  on  the  contrary,  the  merchant  vessel  or  vessels  of  the  con- 
tracting powers  are  protected  by  convoy,  the  "  declaration  of  the  officers 
who  shall  command  the  ship  of  war,  or  ships  of  war,  of  the  neutral  state, 
which  shall  be  convoying  one  or  more  merchant-ships,  '  that  the  convoy 
has  no  contraband  goods  on  board,'  shall  be  sufficient ;  and  that  no  search 
of  his  ship,  or  the  other  ships  of  his  convoy,  shall  be  permitted.55  In  sup- 
port of  these  claims,  the  parties  to  the  treaty  of  armed  neutrality  engag- 
ed to  equip  a  number  of  ships  of  war  and  frigates,  and  pledged  them- 
selves, in  case  the  merchant-ships  of  their  subjects  should  be  illegally 
searched,  seized,  or  detained,  in  contravention  of  the  articles  of  this 
treaty,  to  have  recourse  to  reprisals  against  such  power  as  should  refuse 
to  do  them  justice ;  and  endeavour,  by  every  possible  means,  to  give  ef- 
fect to  such  reprisals, 
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inquire  whether  the  contest  on  our  part  was  just  or  unjust, 
necessary  or  unnecessary,  but  he  would  frankly  declare  that 
no  war  was  ever  worse  conducted.  After  remarking  that  he 
had  paid  particular  attention  to  the  history  of  the  country, 
and  seen  and  been  intimate  with  all  the  different  parties,  from 
the  death  of  Mr.  Pelham  to  the  present  hour,  his  lordship 
proceeded  as  follows  :  "  In  this  horrid  contest  our  blood  and 
treasure  have  been  spent  in  the  extravagant  folly  of  secret  ex- 
peditions ;  grievous  and  heavy  taxes  have  been  laid  upon  the 
people,  and  wasted  in  expensive  embassies,  and  in  subsidizing 
proud,  treacherous,  and  useless  foreign  princes,  who  would 
have  acted  much  better  for  themselves  had  we  saved  our  mo- 
ney and  taken  no  concern  with  them.  I  do  not  mean  to  con- 
dole on  our  present  state  in  having  no  such  friends — I  only 
wish  we  had  always  been  in  that  situation.  I  lament  our 
present  scarcity,"  added  the  earl,  u  but  great  as  our  demerits 
are,  it  comes  not  from  the  Almighty,  but  from  the  effects  of 
this  ill-conducted  struggle.  What  have  we  gained  by  our 
boasted  conquests  ?  If  a  proper  regulation  for  commerce 
were  made,  I  wish  they  were  all  sold,  and  the  money  arising 
from  them  applied  to  liquidate  the  national  debt,  and  release 
the  people  from  those  taxes  which  bear  hard  on  the  rich  and  on 
the  poor ;  on  their  income,  their  industry,  and  what  is  worse 
upon  their  liberty." 

Lord  Grenville,  on  the  other  hand,  defended  the  conduct  of 
the  ministers,  and  maintained  that  the  claim  of  searching  neu- 
tral vessels  originated  in  the  law  of  nations  and  the  rights  of 
nature,  and  that  the  assertion  of  this  right  constituted  the 
foundation  of  her  commerce  and  her  wealth,  and  was  the  bul- 
wark of  the  naval  and  military  glory  of  Great  Britain. 

Earl  Spencer  contended,  that  whenever  an  inquiry  should 
be  instituted  into  the  conduct  of  ministers,  it  would  redound 
to  their  honour,  but  this  was  not  a  period  for  investigation  but 
for  action.  As  to  the  new  contest  which  awaited -us,  it  could 
not  possibly  be  avoided ;  and  we  retained  strength  and  ability 
enough  to  conduct  it  to  a  happy  issue.  On  a  division  of  the 
house,  the  address  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  seventy-three 
to  seventeen  voices. 

In  the  commons,  Dr.  Lawrence,  a  doctor  of  civil  law,  ac- 
customed to  practice  in  the  court  of  admiralty,  maintained, 
that  forbearance  was  at  present  the  best  policy,  and  that  it  had 
been  followed  in  times  far  less  critical,  by  the  magnanimous 
Queen  Elizabeth,  who  claimed  and  exercised  the  right  of 
searching  neutral  ships,  as  well  as  by  Charles  II.  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  1780,  He  observed  that  the  convention  of  St, 
Petersburg!^  which  had  given  rise  to  so  much  complaint^  em~ 
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braced  three  points  ;  by  the  first  of  which  free  bottoms  made 
free  goods  ;  the  second  conceded  the  claim  to  detain  contra- 
band commodities,  and  the  third  respected  the  nature  of  bloc- 
kade. He  remarked  that  on  the  two  first  points  various  deci- 
sions had  been  pronounced,  particularly  in  the  West  Indies, 
calculated  in  a  high  degree  to  provoke  and  irritate  the  northern 
powers  ;  and  he  concluded  by  animadverting  on  the  rashness 
of  those  ministers  who,  after  complaining  of  the  arrest  of  Bri- 
tish vessels  by  Russia,  had  committed  an  act  equally  violent 
as  to  Denmark  and  Sweden. 

Mr.  Pitt,  after  repelling  a  variety  of  objections,  insisted, 
"  that  our  very  existence  as  a  nation  depended  on  our  possess- 
ing and  exercising  the  right  of  searching  neutral  vessels," 
and  he  lamented  that  any  member  of  that  house  u  should  only 
have  begun  to  doubt,  when  our  enemies  were  ready  to  begin  to 
combat ;"  he  maintained  that  our  claims  on  the  present  occa- 
sion arose  not  only  out  of  positive  treaties,  but  out  of  the  law 
of  nations  :  and  he  asked,  "  if  we  were  to  permit  the  navy  of 
our  enemy  to  be  supplied  and  recruited  ?  to  suffer  blockaded 
ports  to  be  furnished  with  stores  and  provisions  ?  and  allow 
neutral  nations,  by  hoisting  a  flag  on  a  sloop  or  a  fishing-boat, 
to  convey  the  treasures  of  South  America  to  Spain,  or  the 
naval  stores  of  the  Baltic  to  Brest  or  to  Toulon."  After  a 
number  of  animated  speeches  on  the  same  subject  the  house 
divided,  when  the  majority  in  favour  of  the  ministers  was  two 
hundred  and  forty-five  to  sixty-three. 

The  minister,  secure  in  his  majorities,  determined  from  the 
first,  either  to  overawe  or  to  dispel  the  northern  confederacy. 
Accordingly,  an  order  in  council  was  issued,  dated  the  14th 
of  January,  imposing  an  embargo  on  all  Russian,  Danish,  and 
Swedish  vessels  in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  the  court 
of  Berlin,  although  a  party  to  the  league,  was  treated  upon 
this  and  every  other  occasion  with  peculiar  deference  and  res- 
pect. Preparations  were  also  made  to  send  a  fleet  into  the 
sound,  and  to  hazard  all  the  evils  likely  to  result  from  a  war, 
which  threatened  to  exclude  the  British  flag  from  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Baltic,  and  her  commerce  from  the  shores  of  the 
Elbe,  the  Ems,  the  Vistula,  and  the  Weser* 

Nor  were  the  northern  powers  inattentive  to  their  own  im- 
mediate safety  ;  for  the  most  active  preparations  had  for  some 
time  past  taken  place,  in  all  the  ports  of  Russia,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark.  Their  combined  navy,  if  fitted  out  by  a  simulta- 
neous movement,  would  have  amounted  to  nearly  eighty  sail 
of  the  line ;  and  these,  together  with  the  numerous  gun-boats 
and  floating  batteries  which  they  either  possessed  already  or 
could  have   easily   constructed,   might   have  rendered  their 
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narrow  seas  and  difficult  coasts  impervious  to  the  vengeance  of 
an  enemy. 

In  the  midst  of  these  preparations  a  change  took  place  in 
the  British  cabinet.  The  union  of  the  two  islands  was,  not 
without  reason,  regarded  by  Mr.  Pitt  as  the  transaction  which 
reflected  the  greatest  lustre  upon  his  administration ;  and 
although  he  had  uniformly  opposed  the  claim  of  catholic 
emancipation  during  the  existence  of  the  separate  legislature 
of  Ireland,  he  had,  it  was  understood,  in  order  to  facilitate 
this  favourite  object,  given,  in  concurrence  with  his  colleagues, 
assurances  to  the  Irish  catholics,  of  a  complete  participation 
in  all  political  privileges,  so  soon  as  the  union  should  have 
taken  place.  When  this  proposition  was  stated  in  the  cabinet 
council,  the  king,  astonished  and  alarmed  at  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  claim,  in  very  peremptory  terms  refused  his 
assent  to  the  measure  being  brought  forward  by  ministers  in 
parliament;  on  the  ground  that  his  assent  could  not  be  given 
in  consistence  with  the  oath  which  he  had  taken  at  his  coro- 
nation.^ The  mind  of  the  king  was,  by  some  means,  not  ac- 
counted for,  deeply  impressed  with  this  idea;  and  the  cabinet 
ministers,  with  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  at  their  head, 
being  resolved  to  carry  their  point,  resorted  in  this  emergency 
to  an  expedient,  which  had  been  found  effectual  on  other  occa- 
sions, namely,  an  offer  to  resign. f     This  offer  the   monarch 

*  The  Coronation  Oath,  as  settled  at  the  period  of  the  revolution,  and 
first  used  at  the  coronation  of  William  and  Mary,  in  the  year  1689,  con- 
sists of  the  following  questions  and  answers  : 

"  Will  you  solemnly  promise  and  swear  to  govern  the  people  of  this 
kingdom  of  England,  and  the  dominions  thereunto  belonging,  according 
to  the  statutes  of  parliament  agreed  upon,  and  the  laws  and  customs  of 
the  same  ?" 

*  I  solemnly  promise  so  to  do.' 

"  Will  you,  to  your  power,  cause  law  and  justice  in  mercy  to  be  exe- 
cuted in  all  your  judgments?" 

*  I  will.5 

"  Will  you,  to  the  utmost  of  your  power,  maintain  the  laws  of  God, 
the  true  profession  of  the  gospel,  and  the  protestant  reformed  religion 
as  by  law  established?  And  will  you  promise  unto  the  bishopsand 
clergy  of  this  realm,  and  to  the  churches  committed  to  their  charge",  all 
such  rights  and  privileges  as,  by  law,  do,  or  shall  appertain  unto  them 
or  any  of  them  ?" 

6  All  this  I  promise  to  do.' 

Then  the  king  or  queen,  laying  his  or  her  hand  upon  the  gospel,  says, 
"  The  things  which  I  have  here  before  promised  I  will  perform  and 
keep.    So  help  me  God." 

f  Some  curious  speculatists  refined  so  far  on  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Pitt  as  to  imagine,  that  the  ostensible  differed  entirely  from  the  real 
cause  of  this  event ;  and  that,  despairing  of  an  honourable  termination  of 
the  war,  he  voluntarily  seceded  in  order  to  give  his  friend,  Mr.  Adding- 
ton,  an  opportunity  of  negotiating  a  peace,  and  with  the  view  of  resum- 
ing  his  situation  on  the  accomplishment  of  that  great  desideratum. 
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accepted,  and  after  much  consultation  the  offices  of  first  lord 
of  the  treasury,  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  were  con- 
ferred upon  Mr.  Addington,  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons.    The  post  next  in  dignity,  that  of  secretary  for  foreign 
affairs,  hitherto  held  by  Lord  Grenville,  was  given  to  Lord 
Hawkesbury.     Earl  St.  Vincent  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
admiralty  in  the  place  of  Earl  Spencer ;  Lord  Eldon,  chief 
justice  of  the  common  pleas,  formerly  Sir  John  Scott,  suc- 
ceeded Lord  Loughborough  in  the  court  of  chancery.     Lords 
Hobart  *and  Pelham  were  nominated  secretaries  of  state,  in 
the  room  of  Mr.  Dundas  and  the  Duke  of  Portland.     Mr. 
Yorke   succeeded  Mr.  Windham,  as  secretary  of  war.     His 
brother,  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  was  destined  to  the  vice-regal 
office  in  Ireland.     Lord  Levisham  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  board  of  controul.     And  in  this  general  change,  the  Duke 
of  Portland  and  Lord  Westmoreland  alone  retained  their  sta- 
tions in  the  cabinet,  the  former  as  president  of  the  council  and 
the  latter  as  lord  privy  seal. 

On  the  10th  of  February,  Mr.  Addington  resigned  his  of- 
fice as  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons  ;  and  on  the  following- 
day  Sir  John  Milford  was  chosen  in  his  stead.  The  agitation 
of  the  king's  mind  had  however  so  materially  affected  the 
state  both  of  his  bodily  and  mental  health,  that  the  new  ar- 
rangements, although  nearly  completed,  were  not  formally 
announced,  and  a  total  interruption  of  the  regal  functions 
ensued,  during  which  the  former  ministers  continued  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  their  respective  offices. 

On  the  same  day  that  Mr.  Addington  resigned  his  office  of 
speaker,  the  Earl  of  Darnley  moved  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  the  nation.  On  this  occasion  Lord  Grenville  ac- 
quainted the  house,  that  his  majesty's  servants,  not  being  able 
to  carry  into  effect  a  measure  which  they  deemed  essential  to 
the  tranquillity  and  prosperity  of  the  empire,  had  tendered  to 
his  majesty  the  resignation  of  their  several  employments,  and 
that  his  majesty  had  been  graciously  pleased  to  dispense  with 
their  services.  On  which  representation  the  Earl  of  Darnley 
consented  to  postpone  his  motion. 

The  routine  of  parliamentary  business  went  on  as  usual 
during  the  illness  of  the  king  ;  but  his  majesty  having  now 
happily  recovered,  the  appointments  of  the  new  ministers  were 
announced  in  the  accustomed  and  regular  form  ;  and  on  the 
17th  of  March,  Mr.  Addington  was  sworn  into  his  high  of- 
fice ;  and  Mr.  Pitt  was  divested  of  that  power  which  he  had 
exercised,  in  times  the  most  eventful  and  important,  for  the 
long  period  of  seventeen  years. 

While  these  changes  in  the  British  cabinet  were  in  agita- 
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tion,  the  cabinets  of  the  northern  powers  were  occupied  in 
measures  to  enforce  the  rights  of  neutrals,  and  to  extort  from 
Great  Britain  a  renunciation  of  those  claims,  which  the  King 
had  so  lately  pronounced  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  our 
naval  strength.  Denmark,  who  had  taken  the  most  efficacious 
measures  for  excluding  the  vessels  of  Great  Britain  from  the 
navigation  of  the  Elbe,  in  the  course  of  the  spring  took  posses- 
sion of  Hamburgh.  The  King  of  Prussia,  irritated  at  the 
seizure  of  one  of  his  vessels,  the  Triton,  laden  with  contraband 
goods,  had  already  seized  on  the  bailiwick  of  Ritzebuttle,  and 
the  port  of  Cuxhaven,  under  pretence  of  securing  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  north  of  Germany ;  and  soon  determined  to 
recur  to  a  measure  which  had  given  a  new  turn  to  the  politics 
of  England,  and  is  supposed  to  have  had  no  small  influence  on 
the  peace  that  ensued.  His  Majesty  of  Prussia,  after  pub- 
lishing a  declaration  complaining  of  the  oppressions  practised 
by  Great  Britain,  ordered  a  body  of  troops  to  enter  Hanover, 
on  the  30th  of  March,  seized  on  the  capital,  levied  contribu- 
tions, and  obliged  the  generals  and  officers  to  engage  not  to 
serve  against  the  house  of  Brandenburgh. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  British  fleet,  consisting  of  eighteen 
ships  of  the  line,  and  four  frigates,  together  with  a  number  of 
gun-boats  and  bomb-vessels,  in  all  fifty-four  sail,  had  been 
fitted  out  in  the  north  sea,  and  on  the  12th  of  March  pro- 
ceeded from  Yarmouth  roads  for  the  Baltic.  The  command 
of  this  expedition  was  intrusted  to  admiral  Sir  Hyde  Parker, 
assisted  by  Vice-admiral  Lord  Nelson,  and  Rear-admiral 
Totty,  the  last  of  whom  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  his  flag- 
ship on  a  sand  bank  off  the  coast  of  Lincolnshire. 

As  it  was  hoped  that  Denmark,  whose  trade  and  prosperity 
had  experienced  an  unexampled  increase  during  the  war, 
might  be  prevailed  upon  to  sue  for  forbearance,  the  first  ef- 
forts of  this  armament  were  directed  against  her  capital,  while 
Mr.  Vansittart,  a  new  minister  plenipotentiary,  was  instructed 
to  endeavour  if  possible  to  detach  the  court  of  Copenhagen 
from  the  northern  alliance.  But  the  Prince  Regent  of  Den- 
mark, who  had  governed  many  years  in  the  name  of  his  father, 
frankly  declared,  that  he  was  determined  to  remain  faithful  to 
his  engagements. 

On  the  30th  of  March,  the  English  squadron  passed  the 
sound  without  encountering  any  resistance.  After  anchoring 
about  four  or  five  miles  from  the  island  of  Huin,  Sir  Hyde 
Parker,  in  company  with  Lord  Nelson  and  Rear-admiral 
Greaves,  surveyed  the  formidable  line  of  ships,  raideaus,  gal- 
leys, fire-vessels  and  gun-boats,  flanked  and  supported  by  exten- 
sive batteries  on  the  two  islands  called  the  crowns  ;  these  were 
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supported  by  two  ships  of  seventy  guns,  and  a  large  frigate 
in  the  inner  road  of  Copenhagen,  while  two  sixty-four  gun 
vessels,  without  masts,  were  moored  on  the  flat  towards  the 
entrance  in  the  arsenal. 

Lord  Nelson,  who  had  made  an  offer  of  his  services  to  con- 
duct the  attack,  and  had  for  that  purpose  shifted  his  flag  ship 
from  the  St.  George  to  the  Elephant,  a  vessel  of  smaller  size, 
immediately  gave  directions  for  buoying  the  channel  of  the 
outer  deep  and  the  middle  ground,  after  which  the  detach- 
ment,^ consisting  of  twelve  sail  of  the  line,  with  frigates, 
bombs,  and  fire  ships,  selected  for  the  assault,  passed  in  safety, 
and  anchored  off  Draco.  On  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  April, 
the  vice-admiral  made  the  signal  to  weigh  and  engage  the 
Danish  line  of  defence,  which  was  found  to  consist  of  six  sail 
of  two  deckers,!  eleven  floating  batteries,  mounting  from 
twenty-six  twenty-four  to  eighteen  eighteen  pounders,  and  one 
bomb  ketch,  together  with  several  schooner  rigged  gun  ves- 
sels ;  these  were  supported  by  the  Crown  Islands,  mounting 
eighty-eight  cannon,  and  four  sail  of  the  line  moored  in  the 
harbour's  mouth,  together  with  some  batteries  thrown  up  on 
the  island  of  Amak. 

In  the  mean  time  the  shallowness  of  the  water  and  the  intri- 
cacy of  the  navigation  prevented  the  complete  execution  of 
the  projected  plan ;  for  the  Bellona  and  Russel  grounded 
before  they  had  reached  the  stations  assigned  to  them,  while 
the  Agamemnon,  being  unable  to  weather  the  shoal  of  the 
middle,  was  obliged  to  anchor.  These  vessels  were  intended 
to  have  out-flanked  and  overawed  the  batteries  of  the  Crown 
Islands,  as  well  as  the  two  outer  ships  in  the  harbour's  mouth. 

The  action  began  at  five  minutes  past  ten  ;  at  half  an  hour 
afterwards  the  first  half  of  the  fleet  was  engaged,  and  before 
half  past  eleven  the  battle  became  general.  The  Elephant's 
station  was  in  the  centre,  opposite  to^the  Danish  Commodore 
Fischer,  who  commanded  in  the  Dannebrog,  a  sixty-two  gun 

*  The  Elephant,  Lord  Nelson  and  Captain  Foley ;  Defiance,  Rear 
Admiral  T.  Greaves  and  Captain  R.  Retalick  ;  Monarch,  J.  R.  Mosse  ; 
Bellona,  Sir  T  B.  Thompson:  Edgar,  G.  Murray;  Russel,  W.  Gum- 
ming ;  Ganges,  T  F.  Foremantle ;'  Glatton.  W.  Bligh ;  Isis,  J.  Walker ; 
Agamemnon,  R.  D.  Vancourt;  Polyfihe?nus,J.  Lawford ;  Ardent,  T. 
Bertie ;  Amazon,  38,  E.  Riou  ;  Desiree,  40,  K.  Inman ;  Blanche,  36,  G. 
E.  Hammond  ;  Alcmene,  32,  S.  Sutton  ;  Dart,  30,  J.  F.  Devonshire;  and 
the  Arrow,  30,  W.  Bolton.  In  addition  to  these,  there  were  twelve 
other  smaller  vessels,  principally  bombs  and  fire-ships,  and  Captain  J. 
Rose  of  the  Jamaica,  26  guns,  had  the  command  of  six  gun  brigs,  which 
were  to  have  raked  the  southernmost  ships  of  the  Danish  line,  had  the 
current  permitted. 

f  Danish  Shifts  of  the  Line.    The  Vagren,  Provestein,  Jylland,  Hol- 
stein,  Infodstratten,  Dannebrog,  and  Zealand. 
Vol.  II.  Q 
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ship.     The  distance  was  nearly  a  cable's  length,  and  this  was 
the  average    distance   at  which  the  action  was  fought.     The 
Glattor.  had  her   station   immediately  astern  of  the  Elephant, 
and  the  Ganges,  Monarch,  and  Defiance  ahead,  the   distance 
between  each  not  exceeding  half  a. cable.     At  one  P.  M.  few 
if  any  of  the  enemy's  ships  had  ceased  to  fire.     The  Isis  had 
greatly  suffered  by  the  superior  weight  of  the   Prove  stein's 
fire  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  judicious  diversion  made  in 
her  favour  by  the  Desiree,  who  raked  the  Provestein,  and  for 
the  assistance  afforded  by  the  Polyphemus,  the  Isis  would  have 
been  destroyed.     The   Monarch  was  also  suffering  severely 
under  the  united  fire  of  the  Holstein  and  the  Zealand,  while 
the  Bellona  had  received  serious  injury  by  the    bursting  of 
some  of  her  guns.     The  division   of  the  commander-in-chief 
acted  according  to  the  preconcerted  plan,  but  could  Only  me- 
nace the  entrance  to  the  harbour.     The  Elephant  was  warmly 
engaged  by  the  Dannebrog,  and  by  two  heavy  praams  on  her 
bow  and   quarter.     Signals  of  distress   were  flying  on  board 
the  Bellona  and  the  Russel,  and  of  inability  in  the  Agamem- 
non.    The  contest  had  not   yet  declared  itself  in   favour  of 
either  side ;    but  in    this    posture    of  affairs   the   signal   was 
thrown  out  on  board  the  London,  Admiral  Parker's  ship,  for 
the  action  to  cease.     Lord  Nelson,  who  was  then  walking  the 
starboard  side  of  the   quarter-deck,  said  to  Captain   Foley, 
with  considerable  agitation — u  Do  you  know  what's  shewn  on 
board  of  the  commander-in-chief?"     "  Why,  to  leave  off  ac- 
tion !"  "  Leave  off  action,"  he  repeated,  and  then  added  with 
a  shrug,  "  Now,  damn  me  if  I  do."^     "  You  know,  Foley," 
added  he, "  as  I  have  only  one  eye,  I  have  a  right  to  be  blind 
sometimes;"  and  then,  with  an  archness  peculiar  to  his  cha- 
racter, putting  the  glass  to  his  blind  eye,  he  exclaimed,  "  I  re- 
ally do  not  see  the  signal."     The  brave  Captain  Riou,  perceiv- 
ing the  blank  in  the  original  plan  for  the  attack  of  the  crown 
batteries,  owing  to  the  Bellona  and   Russel  having  grounded, 
and  to  the  Agamemnon  having  anchored,  proceeded  down  the 
line  with  his  squadron  of  frigatesf  early  in  the   engagement, 
and  bravely  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  fulfil   the  duties  which 
three  ships  of  the  line  had  been  directed  to  assist  him  in ;  and 
the  general  signal  of  recall,  made  by  the  commander-in-chief, 
had  the  good  effect  at  last  of  saving  Riou's  squadron  from  de- 
struction.    When  the  gallant  Riou,  who  had  been  previously 
wounded  in  the  head  by  a  splinter,  found  that  he  was  obliged 

*  See  "  the  Life  of  Admiral  Lord  Nelson,  by  Clarke  and  M'Arthur,Ji 
Vol.  II.  Page  270. 

t  The  Blanche,  Alcmene,  Dart,  Arrow,  Zephyr,  and  Otter. 
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to  retreat,  he  nobly  exclaimed,  "  What  will  Nelson  think  of 
us  ?"  At  this  moment  his  clerk  was  killed  by  his  side  ;  and  by 

another   shot  several  of  the  marines  shared  the  same  fate. 

The  captain  then  exclaimed — "  Come,  my  boys,  let  us  all  die 
together!"  and  the  words  were  scarcely  uttered,  when  a  rak- 
ing shot  severed  him  in  two,  and  deprived  the  British  service 
of  one  of  its  greatest  ornaments.  The  action  still  continued 
with  unabated  vigour ;  but  about  two,  P.  M.  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Danish  line  had  ceased  to  fire  :  some  of  the  lighter 
ships  were  adrift,  and  the  carnage  on  board  the  vessels  of 
the  enemy,  who  reinforced  their  crews  from  the  shore,  was 
dreadful.  The  Danish  commodore's  ship  was  now  on  fire,  and 
was  found  to  be  drifting  in  flames  before  the  wind,  spreading 
terror  and  dismay  throughout  the  enemy's  line.  The  usual 
lamentable  scene  then  ensued ;  and  the  British  boats  rowed 
in  every  direction  to  save  the  crew,  who  were  throwing  them- 
selves from  her  at  every  port  hole  ;  few  however  were 
left  unwounded  in  her,  and  fewer  still  could  be  saved. — 
About  half  past  three  she  blew  up  with  a  terrible  explosion. 
After  the  Dannebrog  was  adrift,  and  had  ceased  to  fire,  the 
action  was  found  to  be  over  along  the  whole  line  astern  of  the 
British  fleet,  but  the  ships  ahead,  and  the  crown  batteries,  as 
well  as  the  prizes  made  by  the  British,  still  continued  to  fire. 
Lord  Nelson  losing  his  temper  at  this,  observed,  "  That  he 
must  either  send  on  shore  and  stop  this  irregular  proceeding, 
or  send  in  our  fire  ships  and  burn  the  prizes."  He  accord- 
ingly retired  into  the  stern  gallery,  and  wrote  with  great  des- 
patch the  following  letter ; — ■ 

"  To  the  Brothers  of  Englishmen^  the  brave  Danes. 

"  Lord  Nelson  has  directions  to  spare  Denmark,  when  no  longer  re- 
sisting ;  but  if  the  firing  is  continued  on  the  part  of  Denmark,  Lord  Nel- 
son must  be  obliged  to  set  on  fire  all  the  floating  batteries  he  has  taken, 
■without  having  the  power  of  saving  the  brave  Danes  who  have  defended 
them." 

(Dated)  "  On  board  his  majesty's  ship  Elephant, 
Copenhagen-Roads,  April  2,  1801. 
(Signed)  "Nelson  and  Bronte, 

"  Vice-admiral  under  the  command  of  Admiral 

"  Sir  Hyde  Parker." 

This  despatch  was  conveyed  on  shore  through  the  contend- 
ing fleets,  by  Captain  Sir  Frederick  Thesiger,  who  acted  as 
his  lordship's  aide-de-camp ;  and  who  found  the  prince  near 
the  sally  port,  animating  his  people,  and  sharing  their  dangers.* 

*  While  the  battle  raged  in  its  utmost  fury,  the  crown  prince,  who 
was  intreated  by  the  officers  in  his  train  to  retire,  heroically  replied  :  "  I 
return  thanks  for  the  care  you  take  of  my  person ;  but  as  providence 
has  placed  me  at  the  head  of  so  brave  a  nation,  I  deem  it  a  duty  to  be  the 
first  to  set  an  example." 
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This  letter,  which  exhibited  a  happy  union  of  policy  and  cou- 
rage, was  written  at  a  moment  when  Lord  Nelson  perceived, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  unfavourable  state  of  the  wind, 
the  admiral  was  not  likely  to  get  up  to  aid  the  enterprise  ;  that 
the  principal  batteries  of  the  enemy,  and  the  ships  at  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour,  were  yet  untouched ;  that  two  of  his 
own  division  had  grounded  ;  and  that  others  were  likely  to 
share  the  same  fate.  The  firing  from  the  crown  batteries,  and 
from  the  leading  ships  of  the  British,  did  not  cease  till  past 
three  o'clock,  when  the  Danish  Adjutant-general  Lindholm, 
returning  with  a  flag  of  truce,  directed  the  fire  of  the  batte- 
ries to  be  suspended.  The  signal  for  doing  the  same  was  then 
made  to  the  British  ships,  and  the  action  closed  after  five 
hours'  duration,  four  of  which  were  warmly  contested,  and 
during  which  the  whole  of  the  Danish  line,  to  the  southward 
of  the  Crown  Islands,  amounting  to  seventeen  sail,  were  sunk, 
burnt  or  taken.*1 

This  mission  of  the  adjutant-general's  was  "  to  ask  the  par- 
ticular object  of  sending  the  flag  of  truce,"  to  which  Lord 
Nelson  replied  :— 

"  Lord  Nelson's  object  in  sending  the  flag  of  truce  was  humanity  :  he 
therefore  consents  that  hostilities  shall  cease,  and  that  the  wounded  Danes 
may  be  taken  on  shore  ;  and  Lord  Nelson  will  take  his  prisoners  out  of 
the  vessels,  and  burn  or  carry  off  his  prizes,  as  he  shall  think  fit. 

"  Lord  Nelson,  with  humble  duty  to  his  royal  highness  the  Prince  of 
Denmark,  will  consider  this  the  greatest  victory  he  ever  gained,  if  it 
may  be  the  cause  of  a  happy  reconciliation  and  union  between  his  own 
most  gracious  sovereign  and  his  majesty  the  King  of  Denmark. 

(Signed)  "Nelson  and  Bronte. 

"  On  board  his  majesty's  ship  Elephant,  Copenhagen- 

"  Roads,  April  2,  1801."' 

On  this  his  royal  highness,  listening  to  the  voice  of  huma- 
nity, sent  his  Adjutant-general  Lindholm  again  on  board  the 
Elephant,  and  a  negociation  was  entered  upon  which  termi- 
nated in  an  armistice  for  fourteen  weeks,  during  which  "  the 
treaty  of  armed  neutrality,"  as  far  as  related  to  Denmark,  was 
to  be  suspended. 

In  recording  the  memorable  engagement  off  the  city  of 
Copenhagen,  the  gallantry  displayed  by  the  Danes  ought  not 
to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  Notwithstanding  the  long  peace 
they  had  enjoyed,  the  batteries  both  afloat  and  ashore  were 
manned,  and  the  guns  served,  with  a  degree  of  promptitude 
and  valour  that  would  have  conferred  credit  on  veteran  troops, 
and  which  served  to  shew  how  unnecessary  it  is  that  a  nation 


*  Lord  Nelson's  Despatches^  London  Gazette  Extraordinary,  April 
L  1801. 
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should  engage  frequently  in  war  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up 
a  martial  spirit.  The  English  vice-admiral  himself  confessed 
that  the  combat  was  far  more  terrible  than  the  action  at  Abou- 
kir ;  and  when  it  is  recollected  that  two  captains  of  the  Bri- 
tish navy,  Captain  Riou  and  Captain  Mosse,  lost  their  lives, 
and  Captain  Sir  T.  B.  Thompson  a  leg  ;  and  that  the  total  of 
killed  and  wounded  of  the  British  amounted  to  nearly  one 
thousand;^  while  the  loss  of  the  enemy  was  stated  in  Lord 
Nelson's  despatches  at  four  times  that  number,  it  must  be  al- 
lowed that  the  resistance  was  not  contemptible. 

As  soon   as  the  disabled  vessels  were  refitted,  the   British 
squadron  sailed  to   Carlscrona,  and  on  the   18th  of  April  ar- 
rived off  that  port.     Sir  Hyde  Parker  lost  no  time  in  inform- 
ing the  governor,  that  the  Danish  court  had   been  induced  to 
conclude  an  armistice,  by    which  the   disputes    between    the 
courts  of  Copenhagen  and  St.   James'  had  been  accommoda- 
ted, and  "  to  require   an   explicit    answer   from  the  court  of 
Sweden,  relative  to  its  intention  to  abandon  the  hostile  mea- 
sures, adopted  in   conjunction  with  Russia  against  the  rights 
and  interests  of  Great  Britain."     To  this  Vice-admiral  Cron- 
stedt  replied  in  the  name  of  the  king,  "  that  it  was  the  unal- 
terable resolution  of  his    Swedish  Majesty   not  to  fail  for  a 
moment  in  fulfilling  with  fidelity  and   sincerity  the  engage- 
ments he  had  entered  into  with  his  allies  |  but  that  he  would 
not  refuse  to  listen  to  equitable  proposals  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  disputes,  provided  they  were  made  by  plenipotentia- 
ries, sent  on  the  part  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain  to  the  uni- 
ted powers."     On  receiving  this  answer  the  admiral  left  the 
bay  without  firing  a  gun ;  and  all  future   hostilities  with  the 
northern  states    were  happily   prevented  by   the  death  of  the 
Emperor  Paul,  who  fell  by  the  hands  of  his  courtiers,  on  the 
22d  of  March.     To  delineate  the  character  of  this  monarch, 
is  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  work.     It  is  sufficient  to  say, 
that  it  was  a  compound  of  folly  and  vice.     The  only  palliation 
which  his  conduct  seems  to  admit,  arises  from  the  presumption 
that  his   mental  faculties   were  deranged  ;  but   whether  that 
species  of  insanity   under  which    he  was  supposed  to  labour, 
originated  in  any  other  causes  than  pride,  passion,  and  intem- 


*  Killed:  Officers  .--„..        .        20 

Seamen,  marines,  and  soldiers  -        -      234 

254 

Wounded :  Officers  ---....        48 

Seamen,  marines,  and  soldiers        -  641 

689 

Total  killed  and  wounded  -      943 
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perance,  is  a  problem  which  history  will  scarcely  descend  to 
investigate.^ 

*  The  history  of  the  Emperor  Paul's  assassination,  given  upon  the 
authority  of  one  of  the  assassins,  is  thus  described  by  an  English  author, 
who  maintains  that  the  resolution  was  taken  by  the  actors  in  this  catas- 
trophe from  an  opinion,  "  that  to  save  the  empire  it  was  necessary  that 
the  emperor  be  removed :" 

"  It  was  the  custom  of  the  emperor  to  sleep  in  an  outer  apartment 
next  to  the  empress,  upon  a  sofa,  in  his  regimentals  and  boots,  while 
the  grand  duke  and  duchess,  and  the  rest  of  the  imperial  family,  were 
lodged  at  various  distances,  in  apartments  below  the  story  which  he  oc- 
cupied. In  the  dead  of  the  night  of  the  10th  of  March,  O.  S.  Count  P — 
Z—-  (late  a  disgraced  courtier)  and  the  rest  of  the  conspirators,  amount- 
ing to  eight  or  nine  persons,  having  previously  changed  the  guard,  pass- 
ed the  draw-bridge,  easily  ascended  the  stair-case  which  led  to  Paul's 
chamber,  and  met  with  no  resistance  till  they  reached  the  anti-room, 
when  a  faithful  hussar,  who  always  slept  at  the  emperor's  bed-room 
door,  awaked  by  the  noise,  challenged  them  and  presented  his  fusee  : 
much  as  they  must  have  all  admired  the  6rave  fidelity  of  the  guard, 
neither  time  nor  circumstances  would  admit  of  an  act  of  generosity, 
which  might  have  endangered  the  whole  plan ;  Z —  drew  his  sabre  and 
cut  the  poor  fellow  down.  Paul,  awaked  by  the  noise,  sprung  from  his 
sofa  ;  at  this  moment  the  whole  party  rushed  into  his  room  :  the  unhap- 
py sovereign,  anticipating  their  design,  at  fir#t  endeavoured  to  intrench 
himself  in  the  chairs  and  tables  ;  then  recovering,  he  assumed  a  high 
tone,  told  them  they  were  his  prisoners,  and  called  upon  them  to  sur- 
render. 

"  Finding  that  they  fixed  their  eyes  steadily  and  fiercely  upon  him, 
and  continued  advancing  towards  him,  he  implored  them  to  spare  his 
life  ;  declared  his  consent  instantly  to  relinquish  the  sceptre,  and  to  ac- 
cept of  any  terms  they  would  dictate.  In  his  raving,  he  offered  to  make 
them  princes,  and  to  give  them  estates,  and  titles,  and  orders  without 
end.  They  now  began  to  press  upon  him,  when  he  made  a  convulsive 
effort  to  reach  the  window  :  in  the  attempt  he  failed,  and  indeed  so  high 
was  it  from  the  ground,  that  had  he  succeeded,  the  expedient  would  only 
have  put  a  more  instantaneous  period  to  his  misery.  In  the  effort,  he 
very  severely  cut  his  hand  with  the  glass  ;  and  as  they  drew  him  back, 
he  grasped  a  chair,  with  which  he  felled  one  of  the  assailants,  and  a 
desperate  resistance  took  place.  So  great  was  the  noise,  that  notwith- 
standing the  massy  walls  and  thick  double-folding  doors  which  divided 
the  apartments,  the  empress  was  disturbed,  and  began  to  cry  for  help, 
when  a  voice  whispered  in  her  ear,  and  imperatively  told  her  to  remain 
quiet,  otherwise,  if  she  uttered  another  word,  she  should  be  put  to  in- 
stant death. 

"  Whilst  the  emperor  was  thus  making  a  last  struggle,  the  Prince 
Y—  struck  him  on  one  of  his  temples  with  his  first,  and  laid  him  upon 
the  floor :  Paul  recovering  from  the  blow,  again  implored  his  life ;  at 
this  moment,  the  heart  of  P—  Z— ■  relented,  and  upon  being  observed  to 
tremble  and  hesitate,  a  young  Hanoverian  resolutely  exclaimed,  "We 
have  passed  the  rubicon  :  if  we  spare  his  life,  before  the  setting  of  to- 
morrow's sun,  we  shall  be  his  victims!"  Upon  which  he  took  off  his 
sash,  twined  it  twice  round  the  neck  of  the  emperor,  and  giving  one  end 
to  Z— ,  and  holding  the  other  himself,  they  pulled  for  a  considerable 
time  with  all  their  force,  until  their  miserable  sovereign  was  no  more ; 
they  then  retired  from  the  palace  without  the  least  molestation,  and  re- 
turned to  their  respective  homes."f 

f  Carr's  Travels  in  Russia,  &c.  in  1804. 
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Thus   perished,  at  a  very  critical  period,  and  by  the  same 
means,  that  son  of  Peter  III.  who,  after  a  short  reign,  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  the  masculine  ambition  of  a  female,  and  the  trea- 
son of  a  few  contemptible  conspirators.   Dazzled  with  the  ex- 
ploits  of    Bonaparte,  Paul  contemplated  the  First  Consul  of 
France  with    the   same  degree  of  enthusiasm   as   had  been 
formerly  shewn  by  his  unfortunate  father  in  respect  to  Fre- 
derick the   Great.     A  private  correspondence   had  actually 
taken  place  between  them,  compliments   were   interchanged, 
and  projects  of  a  new  and  portentous  kind  broached.     Seven 
thousand  Russian  prisoners  in  France  were  immediately  libe- 
rated without  exchange,  or  ransom,  and  after  being  clothed  in 
new  uniforms,  and  armed  from  the  depots   of  the  republic, 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  enraptured  Czar.     To  fill  up  the 
measure   of  this   wonderful  change  in  the  sentiments  of  the 
court  of  St.  Petersburg,  Count  de  Kalitschew,  a  Russian  no- 
bleman, was  despatched  to  Paris,  in  the  character  of  ambassa- 
dor  extraordinary ;  and   that  prince,    who   had   afforded  an 
asylum  to  the  unfortunate  remains  of  the  Bourbon  family, 
and  who  kept  a  court  for  and  recognised  Louis  XVIII.  as  the 
legitimate  sovereign  of  France,  now  acknowledged  the  French 
republic,  and  testified  his  admiration  for  her  first  magistrate. 

No  sooner  had  Alexander  I.  son  of  the  deposed  emperor, 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  his  father,  than  he  published  an 
ukase,  revoking  several  of  the  acts  of  the  late  government, 
and  restoring  the  British  seamen  to  liberty.  Baron  Lisake- 
witsch,  the  Russian  minister  at  the  court  of  Denmark,  having 
notified  these  events  to  Admiral  Parker,  the  admiral  imme- 
diately returned  to  Kioge  bay,  to  await  the  orders  of  his  court, 
in  consequence  of  this  new  and  interesting  change,  and  in  the 
mean  time  the  benefits  of  the  armistice  were  extended  to  the 
court  of  Stockholm. 

Nearly  about  the  same  period,  Lord  St.  Helens  arrived  at 
the  court  of  St.  Petersburg,  in  quality  of  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary for  England  ;  and  by  a  convention  signed  in  the  Russian 
capital  on  the   17th  of  June,^  the  emperor  on  the  one  hand 


"  At  seven  o'clock  the  intelligence  of  the  demise  of  Paul,  by  apoplexy, 
as  it  was  stated,  spread  through  the  capital,  and  his  son  Alexander, 
who  had  already  mourned  his  father's  fate,  mounted  the  throne  of  the 
unfortunate  monarch.  The  punishment  that  awaited  the  assassins  was 
slight  in  the  extreme  :  Count  P —  Z —  was  ordered  not  to  approach  the 
imperial  residence,  and  the  governor  of  the  city,  another  of  the  principal 
conspirators,  was  transferred  to  Riga  !" 

*  This  treaty,  which  fixed  the  limits  of  the  right  of  search,  defined 
the  articles  that  should  be  considered  contraband  of  war,  and  deter- 
mined the  characteristics  of  a  blockaded  port,  amongst  other  articles, 
stipulated, 
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allowed  the  right  of  search,  under  certain  restrictions,  by  ships 
of  war,  but  not  by  privateers ;  while  on  the  other,  the  mer- 
chandise of  the  produce,  growth,  and  manufacture  of  the 
countries  engaged  in  war,  might  be  purchased  and  carried 
away  by  the  neutral  powers  ;  but  by  a  subsequent  explanatory 
declaration,  the  commerce  between  the  mother  country  of  a 
belligerent  and  her  colonies  was  expressly  excluded  from  the 


"  That  ships  of  neutral  powers  shall  navigate  freely  to  the  ports,  and 
upon  the  coasts  of  the  nations  at  war. 

"  That  the  effects  embarked  on  board  neutral  ships  shall  be  free,  with 
the  exception  of  contraband  of  war,  and  of  enemy's  property  ;  and  it  is 
agreed  not  to  comprise  in  the  number  of  the  latter,  the  merchandise  of 
the  produce,  growth,  and  manufacture  of  the  countries  at  war,  which 
shall  have  been  acquired  by  the  subjects  of  the  neutral  power,  and  shall 
be  transported  for  their  account,  which  merchandise  cannot  be  except- 
ed in  any  case  from  the  freedom  granted  to  the  flag  of  the  said  power. 

"  That  in  order  to  avoid  all  equivocation  and  misunderstanding  of 
what  ought  to  be  considered  as  contraband  of  war,  his  Imperial  Majesty 
of  all  the  Russias  and  his  Britannic  Majesty  declare,  conformably  to  the 
11th  article  of  the  treaty  of  commerce,  concluded  between  the  two 
crowns  on  the  10th  (21st)  of  February,  1797,  that  they  acknowledge  as 
such,  only  the  following  objects,  viz.  cannons,  mortars,  fire-arms,  pistols, 
bombs,  grenades,  balls,  bullets,  fire -locks,  flints,  matches,  powder,  salt- 
petre, sulpher,  helmets,  pikes,  pouches,  swords,  sword-belts,  saddles 
and  bridles,  excepting  however,  the  quantity  of  the  said  articles,  which 
may  be  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  ship  and  of  those  who  compose 
the  crew.  And  all  other  articles  whatever  not  enumerated  here,  shall 
not  be  reputed  warlike  and  naval  ammunition,  nor  be  subject  to  con- 
fiscation, and  of  course  shall  pass  freely,  without  being  subject  to  the 
smallest  difficulty,  unless  they  can  be  considered  enemy's  property  in 
the  above  settled  sense. 

"  That  in  order  to  determine  what  characterizes  a  blockaded  port, 
that  denomination  is  given  only  to  that  where  there  is,  by  the  disposition 
of  the  power  which,  attacks  it  with  ships  stationary,  or  sufficiently  near, 
an  evident  danger  in  entering. 

"  That  the  ships  of  the  neutral  power  shall  not  be  stopped,  but  upon 
just  causes  and  evident  facts  :  that  they  be  tried  without  delay,  and  that 
the  proceedings  be  always  uniform,  prompt,  and  legal. 

"  That  tke  right  of  searching  merchant  ships  belonging  to  the  subjects 
of  one  of  the  contracting  powers,  and  navigating  under  convoy  of  a  ship 
of  war  of  the  said  power,  shall  only  be  exercised  by  ships  of  war  of  the 
belligerent  party,  and  shall  never  extend  to  the  fitters-out  of  privateers, 
or  other  vessels  which  do  not  belong  to  the  imperial  or  royal  fleet  of 
their  majesties,  but  which  their  subjects  shall  have  fitted  out  for  war. 

"  That  there  shall  be  no  pretence  for  any  search,  if  the  papers 
and  certificates  on  verification  are  found  in  due  form,  and  there  exists 
no  good  motive  for  suspicion.  In  the  contrary  case,  the  captain  of  the 
neutral  ship  of  war  (being  duly  required  thereto  by  the  captain  of  the 
ship  of  war  or  ships  of  war  of  the  belligerent  powers)  is  to  bring  to  and 
detain  the  convoy,  during  the  time  necessary  for  the  search  of  the  ships 
which  compose  it,  and  he  shall  have  the  faculty  of  naming  and  delegating 
one  or  more  officers  to  assist  at  the  search  of  the  said  ships,  which  shall 
be  dene  in  his  presence,  on  board  each  merchant  ship,  conjointly  with 
one  or  more  officers  selected  by  the  captain  of  the  ship  of  the  belligerent 
party." 
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benefit  of  this  arrangement.  It  was  also  stipulated  by  one  of 
the  articles  that  Sweden  and  Denmark  should  receive  back 
their  ships  and  settlements  on  acceding  to  this  treaty,  and  with 
these  terms  they  both  very  readily  complied.  Thus  Great 
Britain,  partly  by  the  sudden  demise  of  the  Emperor  Paul, 
and  partly  by  the  thunder  of  her  navy,  saw  a  confederacy  dis- 
solved which  aimed  at  the  decrease  of  her  maritime  greatness, 
and  was  calculated  to  involve  her  in  a  new  and  disastrous  war. 
But  at  the  very  moment  when  England  had  concluded  a  peace 
with  her  new  foes,  she  was  subject  to  the  mortification  of  be- 
holding an  ancient  but  feeble  ally  punished  for  her  fidelity. 

No  sooner  had  the  peace  of  Luneville  been  signed,  than  the 
consular  government  of  France  determined  to  punish  Portugal 
for  its  attachment  to  the  only  remaining  enemy  of  the  republic. 
Queen  Mary,  the  widow  of  her  uncle  Peter  III.  incapaci- 
tated, partly  by  age,  and  partly  by  a  mental  malady,  from  the 
exercise  of  the  royal  functions,  still  retained  the  semblance  of 
sovereignty;  but  the  kingdom  was  governed  by  her  son, 
under  the  name  of  regent.  The  Prince  of  Brazil,  conscious 
that  his  country  had  been  repeatedly  saved,  and  his  family 
continued  on  the  throne,  in  consequence  of  the  support  and  pro- 
tection  of  Great  Britain,  from  whom  he  now  expected  the  as- 
sistance of  an  auxiliary  army,  was  devoted  to  that  power,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  menaces  of  the  court  of  Madrid,  had 
hitherto  rejected  the  idea  of  any  treaty  that  tended  to  exclude 
British  ships  from  the  ports  of  Portugal. 

The  King  of  Spain,  actuated  by  attachment  to  his  family*, 
had  suspended  the  vengeance  of  his  ally,  until,  being  at  length 
fearful  of  an  invasion  on  the  part  of  the  republic,  he  reserved 
for  himself  the  task  of  chastising  his  son-in-law.  He  accord- 
ingly published  a  manifesto,  on  the  27th  of  February,  1801,, 
in  which  he  complained  that  Europe  had  been  scandalized  at 
Portugal  presenting  a  secure  asylum  to  the  squadrons  of  the 
enemy,  from  which  they  were  enabled  to  issue  forth  and  seize 
on  the  vessels  of  Spain,  and  on  those  of  a  republic  united  to 
him  by  friendship.  This  manifesto,  in  which  the  Spanish 
monarch  intermingled  his  own  complaints  with  those  of  France, 
announced  the  recall  of  the  Spanish  ambassador  from  the 
court  of  Portugal,  and  concluded  with  a  declaration  of  war 
against  that  country. 

The  counter-manifesto,  published  by  the  court  of  Lisbon, 
on  the  21st  of  April,  was  replete  with  energy  and  worthy  of 
the  most  prosperous  days  of  the  Portuguese  monarchy.  After 
congratulating  the  nation  on  retaining  its  independence,  not- 
withstanding the  subjugation  of  so  many  other  countries,  the 
prince  regent  maintained  that  Portugal  had  alwavs  evinced  a 
Vol.  II.  R 
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scrupulous  fidelity  to  its  promises  in  respect  to  foreign  states  ; 
that  war  had  been  declared  against  them  because  they  had  ob- 
served the  faith  of  treaties  ;  and  that  the  measures  now  taken 
by  the  enemies  of  Portugal  were  intended  to  degrade  and  de- 
base her  by  reducing  her  to  the  necessity  of  supplicating  for 
the  preservation  of  her  commerce.  "  Portuguese  !"  continued 
the  Prince,  "  we  will  preserve  the  courage  and  the  sentiments 
of  honour  transmitted  to  us  by  our  ancestors  ;  justice  is  on 
our  side  ;  the  true  God,  propitious  to  our  cause,  will  punish 
by  means  of  our  arms  the  injuries  committed  by  our  enemies  ; 
he  will  crown  with  glory  our  generals  and  our  legitimate 
sovereign,  while  our  zeal,  the  equity  of  our  cause,  and  the 
remembrance  of  our  exploits,  will  secure  us  victory." 

The  prince  of  peace  having  been  declared  generalissimo  of 
the  Spanish  army,  immediately  entered  Portugal,  and  in  the 
course  of  less  than  two  months  over-ran  that  country.  Hav- 
ing penetrated  by  two  different  routes  into  Alentejo,  he  ob- 
tained possession  of  Campo-Major.  and  all  the  fortified  places 
in  that  extensive  province,  compelled  the  enemy  to  retire  be- 
yond the  Tagus,  and  transmitted  the  trophies  of  his  victorious 
career  to  Madrid.  The  prince  regent,  finding  all  his  efforts  to 
resist  the  Spaniards  in  vain,  was  obliged  to  consent  to  a  treaty 
of  peace,  which  was  signed  at  Badajos,  on  the  6th  of  June. 
By  this  treaty,  Spain  obtained  possession  of  the  province  of 
Olivenza,  and  it  was  stipulated  that  no  armed  ships  apper- 
taining to  the  enemies  of  that  country,  should  be  admitted 
into  the  harbours  of  Portugal. 

But  these  proceedings  did  not  appear  in  exact  conformity 
with  the  interests  and  views  of  France,  and  General  St.  Cyr, 
who  had  been  invested  with  the  character  of  ambassador  to 
the  court  at  Madrid,  immediately  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  body  of  twenty-four  thousand  troops,  entered  Portugal, 
and  invested  the  fortress  of  Almeida,  within  thirty  leagues  of 
the  capital.  No  sooner  was  this  event  known  at  Lisbon,  than 
the  court  became  alarmed  for  its  safety,  and  as  the  subsidy  of 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds,  voted  to  that  state  by  the 
British  parliament,  was  unaccompanied  by  a  body  of  troops, 
as  had  been  originally  intended,  a  peace  soon  after  took  place 
between  Portugal  and  France.  By  this  treaty,  which  was 
signed  at  Madrid,  on  the  29th  of  September,  Portugal  en- 
gaged no  longer  to  admit  either  British  ships  of  war  or  mer- 
chantmen into  her  harbours  ;  the  limits  of  the  dominions  of 
the  republic  in  Guiana  were  extended ;  and  commercial  immu- 
nities highly  favourable  to  France  were  obtained.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  British  ministry,  being  apprehensive  lest  the 
island  of  Madeira  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  enemy,  sent 
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a  squadron  thither,  with  a  small  body  of  land  forces  under 
Colonel  Clinton,  who,  debarking  on  the  day  of  his  arrival,  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  forts  which  command  the  bay  of  Fon- 
chiale. 

In  the  mean  time,  such  of  the  states  of  Europe  as  had  not 
vet  made  their  peace  with  France,  being  terrified  into  submis- 
sion by  the  victories  of  Marengo  and  Hohenlinden,  and  be- 
reaved, in  consequence  of  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  of  all  effi- 
cient co-operation,  were  eager  to  solicit  forgiveness,  and  to 
bow  at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror.  The  King  of  the  two  Sici- 
lies, alarmed  at  the  approach  of  an  army  under  General  Mu- 
rat,  withdrew  his  troops  in  succession  from  the  territories  of 
Tuscany  and  Rome  ;  and  at  the  moment  when  the  French 
were  about  once  more  to  enter  his  kingdom,  he  contrived,  by 
the  powerful  intercession  of  Russia  and  of  Spain,  to  prevent 
the  re-establishment  of  the  Parthenopean  republic.  The 
treaty,  however,  by  means  of  which  he  purchased  his  safety, 
was  humiliating ;  for  he  agreed  to  shut  the  ports  of  Naples 
and  Sicily  to  the  ships  of  war  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Otto- 
man Porte,  and  to  renounce,  along  with  Porto  Longone,  his 
possessions  in  the  isle  of  Elba,  the  presidial  states  in  Tus= 
cany,  and  the  principality  of  Piombino.  But  what  was  infi- 
nitely more  disagreeable  to  this  prince,  he  not  only  stipulated 
by  the  specific  article  to  pay  the  sum  of  five  hundred  thou- 
sand livres,  by  way  of  indemnification  for  the  lives  lost  and 
the  damages  sustained  by  the  French  party,  during  the  late 
disorders  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  ;  but  he  was  obliged  also 
solemnly  to  agree  to  permit  all  those  who  had  been  either  im- 
prisoned or  banished  on  account  of  their  political  opinions,  to 
be  liberated,  and  return  to  their  native  country. 

Amidst  this  career  of  triumph  on  the  part  of  the  first  con- 
sul, the  eyes  of  all  Europe  we  suddenly  directed  towards 
Africa,  and  fixed  on  that  scene  where  the  English  were  fated 
to  equal  the  most  splendid  achievements  of  the  French  nation. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Campaign  in  Egypt:  State  of  the  French  Army — 4  British  Army 
sails  for  Egy/it — drrives  in  the  Bay' of  Aboukir — Debarkation — The 
British  Army  advances— Battle  of  jhe  loth  of  March— -Battle  of  the 
21st — Death  of  General  Abercrombie—  Offer  to  renew  the  Convention 
of  El  Arise h  rejected  by  the  French— Roseitd  surrenders  to  the  Anglo- 
Turkish  army— The  Commander-in-Chief  leaving  Alexandria  to  be 
invested  by  General  Coote  and.  Admiral  Bickerto?i,  proceeds  against 
Cairo— Defeat  of  the  French  by  the  Turks — Surrender  of  Grand 
Cairo — Siege  of  Alexandria — Fall  of  Alexandria,  and  the  final  Ex- 
pulsion of  the  French  from  Egypt. 

Egypt,  the  scene  of  his  former  exploits  and  triumphs,  was 
never  absent  from  the  mind  of  Bonaparte.  Reclined  beneath 
the  canopy  of  power,  and  wielding  the  sceptre  of  a  potent 
state,  he  still  recollected  those  gigantic  plans  of  ambition, 
which  had  induced  him  to  wrest  the  regions  watered  by  the 
Nile  from  the  Turks  and  Mamelukes,  that  he  might  be  enabled 
to  drive  the  English  from  their  possessions  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges.  He  affected  to  consider  the  army  of  the  East  as 
composed  "  of  his  own  children  ;"  and  while  he  gave  orders 
for  fitting  out  a  strong  squadron  for  its  relief,  under  Admiral 
Gantheaume,  an  active  and  enterprising  commander,  he  took 
care  to  supply  the  troops  with  arms,  and  even  to  increase  their 
numbers  by  means  of  small  detachments  of  conscripts.  Kleber, 
whose  memory  was  still  dear  to  the  soldiers,  had  added  at 
once  to  their  reputation  and  their  security  by  the  decisive  bat- 
tle of  Heliopolis.^  He  had  also  increased  their  numbers  by 
the  formation  of  a  Greek  legion,  which  supplied  the  loss  of 
the  veteran  troops,  while  celerity  was  given  to  their  move- 
ments, by  the  establishment  of  several  squadrons  of  camels, 
so  that  a  body  of  infantry  could  at  any  time  traverse  the  de- 
sert, or  fly  to  the  assistance  of  a  distant  post  menaced  by  the 
enemy ;  to  facilitate  the  communication,  bridges  were  also 
thrown  across  the  arms  of  the  Nile,  and  a  superiority  on  that 
river  maintained  by  means  of  a  flotilla  of  armed  germes. 

Menou,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  French 
army,  and  been  confirmed  in  that  office  by  the  first  consul, 
had  never  distinguished  himself  as  a  warrior.  Since  the  resi- 
dence of  the  French  in  this  part  of  Africa,  he  had  not  filled 
any  important  department,  or  performed  a  single  exploit 
worthy  of  record  ;  and  the  troops,  accustomed  to  be  con- 
ducted by  gallant  and  fortunate  chiefs,  placed  but  little  reliance 
on  a  leader  whom  they  considered  as  a  financier  rather  than  a 
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general.  His  disputes  with  Kleber,  a  commander  at  once 
adored  by  the  soldiers,  and  worthy  of  their  esteem,  had  long 
since  rendered  him  unpopular  with  the  mass  of  the  army  ; 
and  in  addition  to  this,  he  had  to  contend  with  a  party,  some 
of  which  aspired  to  the  supreme  command,  while  others,  dis- 
contented with  their  situation,  and  considering  themselves  in 
the  light  of  exiles,  languished  to  return  to  that  country  which 
they  had  left  with  reluctance.  At  this  period  the  successful 
rebellion  of  Passwan  Oglou  filled  the  mind  of  the  Grand 
Vizier  with  terror  and  dismay  ;  while  the  fierce  jealousy  of 
D'jezzar,  the  victorious  Pacha  of  Syria,  and  the  sudden 
change  that  had  taken  place  in  the  politics  of  the  Emperor 
Paul,  added  to  his  numerous  and  recent  disasters,  induced 
him  to  make  an  attempt,  which  proved  unsuccessful,  to  renew 
with  Menou  the  negociations  which  had  been  begun  with  Bo- 
naparte and  continued  with  Kleber. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  the  French  at  this  moment ;  pow- 
erful, but  divided  on  one  hand,  and  menaced  by  eastern  hordes, 
numerous  indeed,  but  contemptible,  on  the  other.  The  En- 
glish ministry,  perceiving  themselves  foiled  by  their  own 
wavering  policy,  in  consequence  of  which  they  had  at  one 
time  disapproved  by  anticipation,  the  treaty  of  Ei  Arisen, 
and  at  another  wished  to  ratify  the  same  treaty,  when  it  was  too 
late,  at  length  determined  on  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from 
Egypt  ;  and  this  gallant  service  was  reserved  for  troops,  the 
greater  part  of  which  had  been  coasting  along  the  shores  of 
Spain  and  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean.  After  landing 
and  re-embarking  at  Ferrol,  and  afterwards  menacing  Cadiz, 
part  of  the  fleet  sailed  for  Malta  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
1800,  while  the  remainder  wintered  at  Minorca. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  plan  of  the  campaign  was  formed  and 
developed.  Judging  from  intercepted  letters  that  the  French 
were  thinned  by  disease  and  dispirited  by  so  long  a  seclusion 
from  Europe,  it  was  supposed  that  the  conquest  would  not  be 
difficult  ;  and  it  was  determined  that  the  field  should  be  taken 
by  three  different  armies  at  the  same  time,  for  the  purpose  of 
co-operating  in  the  attainment  of  this  great  object.  While 
those  very  enemies  who  had  so  lately  menaced  India,  were  to 
be  opposed  by  a  body  of  troops  from  that  remote  quarter  of 
the  globe,  under  the  command  of  General  Baird,  the  Grand 
Vizier  was  to  penetrate  across  the  desert,  and  at  the  same  pe- 
riod, the  English,  under  convoy  of  a  powerful  armament, 
were  to  land  near  to  that  spot  where  the  remembrance  of  their 
gallant  achievements  was  still  fresh  in  their  recollection. 

The  fleet  destined  for  this  purpose  having  accordingly  ren- 
dezvoused, on  the  1st  of  January,  1801,  in  the  spacious  bay  of 
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Marmorice,  on  the  coast  of  Caramania,  waited  for  the  purpose 
of  purchasing  cavalry  horses,  collecting  transports,  and  pro- 
curing gun-hoats  to  cover  the  landing,  as  well  as  vessels  of  a 
lighter  burthen  to  enter  the  lakes.  But  notwithstanding  the 
endeavours  of  the  English  ambassador  at  the  court  of  the 
Ottoman  Porte,  to  inflame  the  tardy  zeal  of  the  Turks,  a  con- 
siderable delay  intervened,  and  several  French  vessels  entered 
Alexandria  in  the  mean  time,  with  supplies  of  troops,  ammu- 
nition, and  stores  for  the  enemy.  At  length  the  British  squad- 
ron, consisting  of  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  sail, 
under  the  command  of  Lord  Keith,  weighed  anchor  on  the 
23d  of  February,  and  sailed  with  an  army  of  fifteen  thousand 
three  hundred  and  thirty  men,^  to  subjugate  an  enemy  with 
the  strength  of  whom  the  commanders  themselves  were  noto- 
riously unacquainted.  It  happened  also  that  not  a  single  offi- 
cer in  the  army  was  acquainted  with  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try, nor  had  they  even  a  map  which  could  be  depended  upon. 
To  complete  this  state  of  uncertainty,  Major  Makarras,  of  the 
engineers,  who  was  despatched  to  reconnoitre  the  country, 
was  killed  ;  and  Major  Fletcher,  another  artillery  officer,  se- 
verely wounded.  During  the  passage,  the  Greek  and  Turk- 
ish vessels  separated  from  the  squadron  amidst  a  heavy  gale, 
in  which  one  of  the  ships  laden  with  mules  had  foundered ; 

*  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  in  his  History  of  the  British  Campaign  in  Egypt, 
states  that  the  efficient  force  of  the  army  at  the  highest  computation  did 
not  exceed  twelve  thousand  men ;  and  the  following  list  of  the  forces  is 
extracted  from  that  publication  : 

Guards— Major-General  Ludlow. 
1st,  or  Royals,   ^ 

2d  bat.  54th,      C  Major-General  Coote. 
92d,  5 

8th— 13th— 90th— Major-general  Craddock. 
2d,  or  Queens,  1 

50th,  C  Major-general  Lord  Cavan. 

79th,  5 

18th— 30th— 44th— 89th— Brigadier-general  Doyle. 
Minorca,  } 

De  Rolle's,       v  Major-general  Stuart. 
Dillon's,  5 

Reserve. 


40th,  flank-companies, 

23d, 

28th,  j 

^gt£  f"  Major-general  Moore. 

Corsican  Rangers, 

Detach.  11th  dragoons,  j 

Ditto,  Hompesch's  regiment,  -J 

12th  dragoons — 26th  ditto,— -Brigadier-general  Finch. 

Artillery  and  pioneers,— Brigadier-general  Lawson. 
The  whole  under  the  command  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie. 
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and  as  the  cavalry  and  artillery  horses  were  embarked  on 
board  of  them,  this  circumstance  was  productive  of  considera- 
ble disappointment.  After  a  boisterous  passage,  however,  of 
six  days,  the  Arab's  tower  was  descried ;  and  in  the  course  of 
the  next  morning  the  convoy  arrived  in  Aboukir  Bay,  ren- 
dered memorable  by  the  celebrated  battle  of  the  Nile. 

From  the  unfavourable  state  of  the  weather  it  was  found 
necessary  to  delay  the  debarkation  of  the  troops  till  the  morn- 
ing of  the  8th  of  March.*  The  first  division  of  the  army, 
amounting  to  near  six  thousand  men,  under  Major-general 
Coote,  having  got  into  the  boats,  a  rocket  was  fired  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  which  they  immediately  towed 
towards  the  Mendovi,  and  anchored  in  a  central  position  at 
some  distance  from  the  shore.  At  nine,  gun-boats,  armed 
launches,  and  cutters,  having  been  stationed  for  their  protec- 
tion, another  signal  was  made,  in  consequence  of  which  they 
advanced  towards  the  beach,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Captains  Cochrane,  Stevenson,  Scott,  Lamour,  Apthorpe,  and 
Morrison,  of  the  royal  navy,  and  fearless  of  the  preparations 
of  the  enemy,  steered  directly  for  that  part  of  the  shore  where 
the  greatest  opposition  was  likely  to  take  place  ;  for  the  French 
had  occupied  a  sand-hill,  styled  by  them  u  la  hauteur,"  and 
lined  all  the  adjacent  heights  with  artillery  and  infantry  ;  so 
that  on  the  approach  of  the  flotilla  within  this  amphitheatre  of 
fire,  the  castle  of  Aboukir,  together  with  the  guns,  to  the  num- 
ber of  fifteen,  poured  down  a  most  terrible  and  incessant  dis- 
charge of  shot,  shell,  and  grape,  which  forced  the  boats  to 
incline  a  little  from  their  original  direction,  although,  instead 
of  being  daunted,  the  men  answered  every  discharge  by  a 
huzza ! 

The  reserve,  under  Major-general  Mooes,  having  leaped 
on  shore,  the  23d  regiment,  and  the  four  flank  companies  of 
the  40th,  led  by  Colonel  Spencer,  rushed  up  the  eminence,  and 
charging  with  fixed-bayonets,  forced  the  artillery,  infantry,  and 
dragoons,  to  give  way  in  succession.  But  while  the  guards, 
under  Major-general  Ludlow,  were  landing,  and  before  they 
had  time  to  form,  they  were  suddenly  attacked  by  a  body  of 
cavalry  from  behind  the  sand-hills,  some  of  the  troopers  actu- 
ally leaping  at  the  same  time  into  the  sea,  where  they  killed 
several  men  while  crowded  in  the  boats  and  incapable  of  using 


*  On  the  7th,  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  who  first  landed  to  reconnoitre  the 
lake  of  Maadie,  made  a  trivial  but  laughable  capture,  which  excited  the 
merriment  of  the  whole  fleet :  the  gallant  knight,  after  driving  the  ene- 
my from  a  small  battery,  succeeded  in  making  three  captives,  and  re- 
turned to  his  vessel  with  a  French  colonel,  an  Arabian  poney,  (a  jackass) 
and  its  Egyptian  driver, 
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their  arms.  Being  at  length  repulsed,  the  troops  advanced  in 
succession  to  support  the  reserve,  which  by  this  time  had  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  commanding  ground  in  front.  In 
their  progress  they  fell  in  with  a  column  of  the  enemy,  which 
had  intended  to  attack  them  in  flank,  but  being  over-awed  by 
the  daring  march  and  unexampled  hardihood  of  the  assailants, 
it  retreated  towards  Alexandria,  after  maintaining  an  irregu- 
lar fire  for  some  time.  On  the  retreat  of  the  French  force, 
the  English  advanced  three  miles  from  the  coast,  and  encamped 
with  the  right  to  the  sea,  and  the  left  inclining  to  the  lake  of 
Maadie.  (46.) 

The  loss  of  the  British  on  this  occasion  in  killed  and 
wounded,  including  seamen  and  marines,  exceeded  seven  hun- 
dred, while  that  of  the  French,  in  consequence  of  the  protec- 
tion afforded  by  the  sand-hills,  did  not  amount  to  more  than 
one  half  that  number.  The  possession  of  the  enemy's  posi- 
tion, the  capture  of  seven  pieces  of  cannon  and  a  howitzer, 
together  with  the  discomfiture  of  a  large  body  of  men  .pro- 
tected by  a  fortress,  strong  batteries,  and  a  nearly  inaccessible 
eminence,  constituted  the  exploits  of  this  day.  But  the  result 
was  not  to  be  measured  by  any  common  rule,  or  estimated  by 
arithmetical  calculation  ;  for  the  French  now  perceived  that 
they  had  no  longer  Turks,  or  even  Mamelukes,  to  contend 
with  ;  they  felt  that  soldiers  of  an  European  nation  had  landed 
in  Egypt,  and  from  this  moment  their  ultimate  possession  of 
that  country  became  problematical. 

The  judicious  arrangements  of  the  admiral  had  enabled  a 
body  of  six  thousand  men,  together  with  three  hundred  and 
fifty  seamen,  who  either  conducted  artillery  or  acted  as  pike- 
men,  to  land  in  the  course  of  the  first  day,  and  during  the  next 
day,  the  remainder  being  carried  on  shore  immediately  effected 
a  junction.  On  tfee  12th,  the  whole  army  moved  forward  and 
arrived  within  sight  of  the  enemy,  who,  to  the  number  of  five 
thousand  four  hundred  infantry,  and  six  hundred  cavalry, 
were  now  encamped  on  an  advantageous  ridge  of  sand-hills, 
forming  a  fine  glacis,  with  their  right  towards  the  canal  of 
Alexandria,  and  their  left  to  the  sea. 
,  On  the  morning  of  the  13th  orders  were  given  to  attack  the 


(46.)  The  French  force  on  this  occasion,  according  to  their  writers, 
amounted  to  no  more  than  ]  200  men,  opposed  to  them  were  six  thousand 
English  troops,  whom  the  great  extent  of  the  bay  of  Aboukir  enabled  to 
land  at  once.  The  action  was  however  vigorously  contested  on  the  part 
of  the  former,  the  61st  regiment  repeatedly  overthrew  an  English  divi- 
sion of  treble  its  force,  and  the  field  was  only  given  up  to  an  overpowering 
superiority  of  numbers.  The  English  are  represented  to  have  lost  fif- 
teen hundred  men  in  this  engagement. 
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French,  with  an  intention  to  turn  their  right  flank.  The 
English  army  marched  in  two  lines  from  the  left,  the  reserve 
covering  the  movement  on  the  right,  and  keeping  parallel  with 
the  first  line.  Scarcely  had  they  advanced  out  of  the  wood  of 
date  trees,  in  front  of  Mandora  Tower,  before  the  enemv  left 
the  heights  on  which  they  had  been  formed,  and  moving  down 
by  their  right,  commenced  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry  and  can- 
non on  the  92d  regiment,  which  formed  the  advanced  guard 
of  the  left  column  ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  enemy's  cavalry, 
under  the  orders  of  General  Bron,  charged  down  a  height  on 
the  90th  regiment,  forming  the  advanced-guard  of  the  right 
column.  This  regiment,  undismayed,  firmly  maintained  its 
ground,  and  allowing  the  cavalry  to  approach,  poured  in  upon 
them  a  volley  so  destructive  as  to  arrest  their  progress  and 
alter  their  destination.  A  few  of  the  dragoons,  however,  ad- 
vanced to  the  British  ranks,  and  were  bayoneted  in  their 
attempt  to  break  them.  The  army,  now  formed  in  two  lines, 
pushed  on  with  the  greatest  vigour,  preserving  always  the 
strictest  regularity  ;  while  the  foreign  brigade  emulated  the 
British.  As  the  army  advanced,  the  French,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Lanusse,  were  compelled  to  quit  their  posi- 
tion, and  to  retreat  over  the  plain  to  the  heights  of  Nicopolisf 
within  their  lines  before  Alexandria  ;  but  before  they  could 
wholly  effect  this  movement,  Dillon's  regiment,  which  had 
advanced  on  the  left,  charged  with  the  bayonet,  and  having 
carried  two  guns,  placed  on  the  canal  of  Alexandria,  turned 
them  immediately  against  the  enemy.  Sir  Ralph  Abercrom- 
bie,  wishing  to  follow  up  this  success,  and  by  a  coup  de  main 
to  carry  the  important  position  on  which  the  French  had  now 
retired,  advanced  across  the  plain,  ordering  General  Hutch- 
inson, with  the  second  line,  to  move  forwards  to  the  left,  and 
secure  a  projecting  rising  ground  ;  General  Moore  being  at 
the  same  time  directed  to  the  right,  that  both  flanks  might  be 
assaulted  at  the  same  moment.  The  enemy  now  began  to 
play  from  all  their  field  artillery  and  heavy  ordnance,  while  the 
British  army,  having  advanced  into  the  plain,  found  itself  un- 
der one  of  the  most  terrible  and  destructive  fires  to  which  ever 
troops  were  exposed.  On  this  occasion,  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
crombie  having  advanced  to  reconnoitre  the  ground,  had  a 
horse  shot  under  him,  and  was  saved  by  the  90th  regiment 
from  being  either  killed  or  taken  prisoner.  The  French,  no 
longer  in  danger,  had  only  to  load  and  fire.  Aim  was  unne- 
cessary, the  bullets  could  not  fail  to  do  their  office.  For 
several  hours  did  the  English  troops  remain  patiently  suffering 
this  exterminating  fire,  and  never  betrayed  the  least  irresolu- 
tion. It  a  word  was  heard,  it  expressed  only  a  wish  to  be  led 
Vol  II.  S 
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to  the  assault.  At  length,  the  British  commander  deeming  it 
prudent  to  desist,  the  army  was  withdrawn  at  sun-set,  and 
ordered  to  re-occupy  that  position  which  was  so  shortly  to  be 
the  theatre  of  its  glory  and  revenge.  The  loss  of  the  English 
In  this  sanguinary  conflict  amounted  to  eleven  hundred  men 
killed  and  wounded.  The  French  of  course  suffered  less,  but 
about  five  hundred  of  them  were  put  hors  de  combat,  in  addi- 
tion to  which  they  lost  four  field-pieces,  and  a  great  quantity 
of  ammunition. 

The  English  now  began  to  fortify  their  new  position  by 
means  of  heavy  cannon,  brought  on  shore  for  that  purpose  ; 
and  as  a  defensive  warfare  on  the  part  of  an  invading  army  al- 
ways assumes  an  unprosperous  aspect,  the  late  retreat  appear- 
ed in  every  point  of  view  to  be  eminently  sinistrous.  The 
arrival  of  General  Menou  from  Cairo  with  a  large  reinforce- 
ment of  troops,  rendered  the  situation  of  the  British  troops 
still  more  critical ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  castle  of  Abou- 
kir,  which  had  sustained  a  siege  of  eight  days  while  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Turks,  and  assailed  by  Bonaparte,  surrendered  to 
the  British  on  the  18th  of  March,  after  holding  out  against  the 
besiegers  only  five  days. 

No  sooner  had  Menou  entered  Alexandria  than  he  deter- 
mined to  give  battle  to  the  English.  Instead  of  adopting  a  cau- 
tious and  destructive  system  of  warfare  against  troops  unac- 
customed to  the  country,  he  resolved,  notwithstanding  the 
jealousies  that  prevailed  in  his  own  army,  to  stake  the  fate  of 
Egypt  on  a  single  combat.  The  necessary  dispositions  were 
accordingly  made  for  an  attack  next  morning  before  day-light 
by  a  body  of  about  twelve  thousand  men  ;  and  in  the  general 
orders  issued  on  the  preceding  evening  describing  the  order  of 
battle,  it  was  expressly  stated,  u  that  the  design  was  to  drive 
the  English  into  the  lake  Maadie." 

On  the  memorable  21st  of  March  the  British  army  was  as 
usual  under  arms  at   three  o'clock  in    the   morning ;  all   was 
tranquil  till  half  past  three,  when  the  report  of  a  musket,  fol- 
lowed by  the  firing  of  a  cannon,  was  heard  at  the  extremity  of 
the  left.— This  demonstration  was,  as  it  afterwards  appeared, 
only  a  feint,  for  in  a  little  time  after  loud  shouts    were  heard 
in  the  front  of  the  right,  which  fully  certified  the  enemy's  in- 
tention ;  a  roar  of  musketry  immediately  succeeded,    and  by 
break  of  day  the  action  had  become  general.     The  first  onset, 
as  is  usual  on  the  part  of  the  French,   was  impetuous,    and 
was  expected  by  them  to  be  irresistible  ;  but  the  steady  valour 
of  the  58th  and  28th  regiments,  supported  by  the  23d  and  the 
42d,  checked  the  ardour  of  the  assailants,    and  repulsed  them 
in  two  successive  charges^  during  which  the  British  infantry, 
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although  broken  and  in  part  dispersed,  contended  hand  to  hand 
with  well-appointed  cavalry.   At  this  critical  moment  General 
Stuart,  with  the  foreign   brigade  from  the  second  line,   ad- 
vanced in  the  most  perfect  order,  and  poured  in  such  a  heavy 
and  well-directed  fire  that  nothing  could  withstand  it,  and  the 
enemy  fled  or  perished.     It  was  in  this  charge  of  the  cavalry 
that  the  gallant  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  always  anxious  to  be 
the  most  forward  in  danger,    received  a  mortal  wound.     On 
the  first  alarm  he  had  mounted  his  horse,  and  finding  the  right 
was  seriously  engaged,  he  proceeded  thither.     When  he  came 
near  the  ruins,   where,   at   the  commencement  of  the  action, 
the  58th  regiment   was   posted,  he  despatched  his   aides-de- 
camp with  orders  to  different  brigades,  and  while  thus  alone, 
some  dragoons  of  the  French  cavalry  penetrated  to  the  spot, 
and  he  was  thrown  from  his  horse.     One  of  them,  supposed 
to  be  an  officer,  then  rode  at  him,    and  attempted  to  cut  him 
down  ;  but  just  as  the  edge  of  the  sword  was  falling,  the  natu- 
ral heroism  of  the  general,  and  the  energy  called  forth  by  his  pe- 
rilous situation,  so  invigorated  his  veteran  arm,  that  seizing  the 
sword,  he  wrested  it  from  the  hand  of  his  adversary  ;  and  at 
that  moment  the  French  officer  was  bayoneted  by  a  soldier  of 
the  42d  regiment.  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  was  scarcely  aware 
of  the  wound  he  had  received  in  his  thigh,  but  he  complained 
severely  of  a  contusion  in  his  breast,  received  as  he  supposed 
by  the  hilt  of  the  sword  in  the  personal  rencontre.     Sir  Sid- 
ney Smith   was  the  first  officer  who  came  to  the  commander- 
in-chief,  and  to  him  Sir  Ralph  presented  the  sword  he  had  so 
gloriously  acquired,  as  a  substitute  for  the  sword  of  Sir  Sidney 
Smith,  which  had  been  accidentally  broken.^     Sir  Ralph,  as 
the  enemy's  cavalry  was  by  this  time  repulsed,  walked  to  the 
redoubt  on  the  side  of  the  guards,  from  which  he  could  com- 
mand a  view  of  the    whole  field  of  battle.     The   French  al- 
though driven  out  of  the  British  camp,  by  no  means  gave  up 
the  contest  on  the  right.     A  second  charge  of  cavalry  was  at- 
tempted by  their  reserve  against  the  foreign  brigade,  but  this 
effort  proved  as    unsuccessful  as  those  by  which  it  had  been 
preceded.     Their  infantry,   no  longer  able  to  keep  in  a  body, 
acted  en  tirailleurs,  except  that  a  battalion  still  maintained  its 
station  in  front  of  the  redoubt,  on  each  flank  of  which  the  tri- 


*  A  singular  circumstance  happened  almost  immediately  afterwards. 
Major  Hall,  aid-de-camp  to  General  Craddock,  while  on  a  mission  with 
orders,  had  his  horse  killed.  Seeing  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  he  begged  to 
mount  his  orderly-man's  horse.  Sir  Sidney  was  turning  round  to  bid  him 
give  it  to  the  major,  when  a  cannon-ball  struck  off  the  dragoon's  head  : 
"  This,"  exclaimed  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  "  is  destiny ;  the  horse,  Major 
Hall,  is  yours." 
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coloured  flag  was  planted.  The  ammunition  of  the  English 
was  by  this  time  totally  exhausted,  and  the  regiments  of  the 
reserve  were  obliged  to  remain  without  firing  a  shot,  some  not 
having  one  round  left,  and  for  a  time  there  was  only  one  car- 
touch  for  the  guns  in  the  battery. 

While  such  was  the  state  of  the  contest  on  the  right,  the 
attack  on  the  centre  had  also  continued.  As  soon  as  day 
dawned,  a  column  of  French  grenadiers  had  advanced,  sup- 
ported by  a  heavy  line  of  infantry,  to  the  assault  of  this  part 
of  the  position.  The  guards  posted  at  that  place  at  first  threw 
out  their  flankers  to  oppose  them,  but  these  being  driven  in 
when  the  column  approached  very  near,  General  Ludlow  di- 
rected the  brigade  to  fire,  which  they  did  with  great  precision, 
and  with  considerable  execution.  The  French  general  ad- 
vanced to  turn  the  left  flank  of  the  guards,  but  finding  all 
his  efforts  ineffectual,  he  was  compelled  to  desist.  The  left 
of  the  British  was  never  seriously  engaged ;  it  was  only  ex- 
posed to  a  partial  firing  of  musketry,  and  a  distant  cannonade. 
At  length  General  Menou,  finding  that  all  his  movements  had 
failed,  and  that  the  British  lines  had  suffered  no  serious  im- 
pression, determined  to  retreat.  This  operation  was  effected 
in  good  order,  notwithstanding  the  galling  fire  from  the  British 
cannon  on  the  left,  and  also  from  the  king's  cutters  on  the 
right,  which  had  during  the  whole  action  most  gallantly  re* 
mained  in  that  situation,  although  exposed  to  a  body  of  the 
enemy  advantageously  placed  within  half  musket-shot. 

During  the  battle,  a  body  of  chosen  troops,  consisting  of 
about  nine  hundred,  which,  in  consequence  of  a  series  of  bril- 
liant achievements  in  Italy,  had  acquired  the  appellation  of"  the 
invincibles,"  actually  succeeded  in  a  certain  degree  in  pierc- 
ing between  the  walls  of  an  ancient  ruin  and  a  modern  batterv, 
which  they  attempted  to  storm  three  different  times.  But 
repeated  vollies  of  grape  and  ball,  together  with  a  charge  of 
bayonets,  nearly  annihilated  the  whole  of  this  celebrated  corps, 
who  perished  on  the  ground  they  occupied,  while  the  officer 
who  bore  the  famous  standard  embroidered  with  theif  ex- 
ploits,^ exclaimed  4t  Long  live  the  republic,"  and  surrender- 
ed the  standard  at  the  same  moment  with  his  life.f 

#  Le  fiassage  de  la  Sewia—Le  fiassage  du  Tagliamento—JLe  fiassage 
de  I'Isonzo — La  firise  de  Graz—Le  front  de  Lodi." 

\  Sergeant  Sinclair,  of  the  42d  regiment,  and  a  private  in  the  Minor- 
ca corps,  claimed  equally  this  trophy,  and  it  appears  that  each  merited 
the  honour  :  Sergeant  Sinclair  first  took  it,  but  being  ordered  forwards 
by  an  officer,  he  gave  it  to  a  private,  who  was  killed.  When  the  Mi- 
norca advanced  the  French  had  recovered  their  colours ;  but  the  private 
wrested  them  from  the  man  who  had  possession  of  them,  and  then  bay- 
oneted him.§ 

§  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  History  of  the  British  Expedition  to  Egypt 
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Amidst  such  a  general  display  of  gallantry,  it  is  difficult  to 
select  those  regiments  which  claim  a  superior  degree  of  merit  ; 
but  it  is  allowed  that  the  28th  and  42d  particularly  distinguish- 
ed themselves  on  this  occasion,  while  the  foreign  brigade  con- 
tributed greatly,  by  its  spirited  movement  in  advance,  to  de- 
cide the  fate  of  the  day.  The  guards  also,  during  the  attack 
on  the  centre,  conducted  themselves  with  equal  coolness  and 
intrepidity  ;  and  the  conduct  of  Major-general  Ludlow,  who 
fought  at  their  head,  as  well  as  that  of  Major-general  Moore, 
who  was  wounded  while  leading  on  the  reserve,  together  with 
Brigadier-general  Stuart  and  Colonel  Paget,  at  once  merited 
and  obtained  the  praise  of  the  commander-in-chief. 

The  loss  of  the  enemy  on  this  memorable  day  has  been  es- 
timated at  from  three  to  four  thousand  men,  including  many 
of  their  principal  officers.  Their  cavalry  suffered  severely  ; 
General  Roize,  the  commander  ol  that  force,  perished  in  the 
field,  and  two  other  generals  died  soon  after  of  their  wounds. 
Of  the  British,  thirteen  hundred  and  six  rank  and  file,  with 
seventy  officers,  were  killed,  wounded,  or  missing*  Eight 
officers  of  the  staff,  of  whom  five  possessed  the  rank  of  gene- 
ral, were  included  in  this  list,  as  was  also  the  commander-in- 
chief.  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  could  not  be  prevailed  upon 
to  leave  the  field  until  after  the  defeat  of  the  French,  and  the 
conclusion  of  a  combat  which  had  continued  nearly  seven 
hours.  At  length,  fainting  with  the  loss  of  blood,  he  was  car- 
ried on  board  the  Foudroyant,  where  he  died  seven  days  af- 
terwards, to  the  inexpressible  regret  of  the  whole  army.* 


*  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  K.  B—  This  gallant  chief  was  the  son 
of  George  Abercrombie,  Esq.  of  Tillebodie,  in  Clackmannanshire,  and 
was  born  about  the  year  1738,  or  according  to  his  epitaph  at  Malta,  in 
1733.  After  receiving  a  liberal  education,  he  entered  by  choice  into  the 
army,  in  1756,  and  was  advanced  through  the  regular  gradations  to  the 
rank  of  Major-general,  which  he  attained  in  Sept  1787^  On  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  revolutionary  war,  in  1792-3,  he  was  employed  on  the 
continent,  and  had  the  local  rank  of  lieutenant-general  conferred  upon 
him.  In  the  action  on  the  heights  of  Cateau  he  commanded  the  advan- 
ced-guard, and  was  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Nimeguen.  In  the  year 
1795,  he  was  created  Knight  of  the  Bath,  and  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  forces  in  the  West  Indies.  On  his  arrival  he  obtained 
possession  of  the  island  of  Grenada,  and  soon  after  of  the  settlements  of 
Demarara  and  Essequibo.  His  next  conquests  were  the  islands  of  St. 
Lucia  and  St.  Vincent ;  and  in  February,  1797,  the  Spanish  island  of 
Trinidad  capitulated  to  him.  On  his  return  to  Europe  he  was  appoint- 
ed lieutenant-governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  from  which  he  was,  in  1798, 
elevated  to  the  office  of  governor  of  Fort  Augustus  and  Fort  St.  George. 
Previous  to  this  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  in  Ireland,  where 
he  laboured  to  maintain  the  discipline  of  the  army,  to  suppress  the  rising 
rebellion,  and  to  protect  the  people  from  the  licentiousness  of  military 
rule,  with  a  care  and  skill  worthy  of  the  great  general,  and  the  enlight- 
ened and  beneficent  statesman.    But  circumstances  rendering  it  neces- 
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Thus  ended  a  conflict,  in  which  the  number  of  prisoners  did 
not  exceed  two  hundred,  and  the  cannon  taken  amounted  only 
to  two.  But  notwithstanding  this,  and  although  a  numerous 
army  was  yet  to  be  overcome,  lines  nearly  impregnable  to  be 
stormed,  and  two  fortified  towns  to  be  taken,  this  action, 
fought  on  the  barren  isthmus  of  Aboukir,  by  its  moral  and 
political,  as  well  as  its  military  effects,  eventually  decided  the 
sovereignty  of  the  whole  of  this  portion  of  Africa. 

Two  days  after  the  battle  of  Aboukir,  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
at  the  request  of  General  Hutchinson,  on  whom  the-command 
of  the  army  devolved,  repaired  to  the  enemy's  lines,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  an  offer  to  renew  the  convention  of  El 
Arisch  ;  but  notwithstanding  the  late  defeat,  Menou  haugh- 
tily replied,  "  that  no  attention  would  be  paid  to  any  proposal 
so  injurious  to  the  army  of  the  east."  In  the  mean  time,  the 
commander-in-chief  was  gratified  by  the  arrival  of  the  captain 


sary  that  the  civil  and  military  command  of  that  country  should  be 
vested  in  the  same  person,  he  was  removed,  on  the  appointment  of  the 
Marquis  Cornwallis,  to  the  chief  command  in  Scotland.  When  the  me- 
morable enterprise  against  Holland  was  undertaken  in  1799,  Sir  Ralph 
Abercrombie  held  a  principal  command  under  the  Duke  of  York  ;  and 
it  was  confessed,  even  by  the  enemy,  that  no  victory  could  have  conferred 
more  honour  than  was  derived  from  the  talents,  activity,  and  bravery, 
he  displayed  in  forwarding  the  purposes  of  that  ill-fated  expedition.  A 
more  favourable  enterprise,  however,  soon  afforded  our  gallant  hero  an 
opportunity  of  immortalizing  his  name.  This  was  the  expedition  under- 
taken for  the  purpose  of  dispossessing  the  French  of  -Egypt.  But  it  was, 
as  has  been  seen  above,  his  destiny  to  fall  in  the  moment  of  victory ;  and 
on  his  removal  from  the  field  of  battle  to  the  Foudroyant,  he  heroically 
exclaimed,  **  I  tan  feel  no  pain,  wtien  I  tiiink  of  tixc  bravery  of  those 
fine  fellows  whom  I  have  just  left." 

The  successor  of  the  general,  in  a  well  written  eulogium,  pays  a  due 
tribute  of  respect  to  his  memory :  "  We  have  sustained  an  irreparable 
loss,"  says  he  in  his  first  public  despatch,  "  in  the  person  of  our  never 
sufficiently  to  be  lamented  commander-in-chief,  who  was  mortally 
wounded  in  the  action  (of  the  21st)  and  died  on  the  28th  of  March.  I 
believe  he  was  wounded  early,  but  he  concealed  his  situation  from  those 
about  him,  and  continued  in  the  field,  giving  his  orders  with  that  cool- 
ness and  perspicuity  which  had  ever  marked  his  character,  till  long 
after  the  action  was  over,  when  he  fainted  through  weakness  and  loss 
of  blood.  Were  it  permitted,"  continues  General  Hutchinson,  "for  a 
soldier  to  regret  any  one  who  has  fallen  in  the  service  of  his  country,  I 
might  be  excused  for  lamenting  him  more  than  any  other  person ;  but 
it  is  some  consolation  to  those  who  tenderly  loved  him,  that  as  his  life 
was  honourable,  so  his  death  was  glorious.  His  memory  will  be  record- 
ed in  the  annals  of  his  country,  will  be  sacred  to  every  Britisli  soldier, 
and  embalmed  in  the  recollection  of  a  grateful  posterity." 

In  private  life,  Sir  Ralph  had  in  his  manners  some  degree  of  reserve  ; 
but  he  was  truly  amiable,  honourable,  and  virtuous,  attached  to  his 
country  and  his  profession,  and  in  every  relative  duty  most  exemplary. 
No  man  ever  felt  more  deeply  the  awful  responsibility  attached  to  a 
commander-in-chief;  and  he  regarded  victory  itself  as  of  no  value 
but  as  it  tended  to  promote  the  interests  and  the  repose  of  society. 
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Pacha,  with  a  reinforcement  of  six  thousand  men,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  detachments  of  Turks  and  English  were 
despatched,  on  the  25th  of  March,  under  Colonel  Spencer,  to 
Rosetta,  which  commands  the  navigation  of  the  Nile.  The 
French  having  retreated  after  a  feeble  resistance,  that  impor- 
tant place  was  immediately  occupied ;  and  the  fall  of  Fort 
St.  Julien,  which  surrendered  on  the  8th  of  April,  opened  a 
communication  with  the  Delta,  through  which  fresh  pro- 
visions for  the  army  were  regularly  obtained.  Sir  Sidney 
Smith,  with  an  armed  flotilla,  soon  after  this  navigated  the 
river  as  high  as  El  Aft ;  while  the  British  general  ordered 
the  canal  of  Alexandria  to  be  cut,  so  as  to  let  the  waters  of 
the  sea  into  lake  Mareotis,  and  thus  strengthen  the  position 
of  the  English  camp,  as  well  as  to  cut  off  all  direct  commu- 
nication between  the  garrison  of  Alexandria  and  the  interior 
of  Egypt. 

The  success  of  the  Anglo-Turkish  detachment  at  Rosetta, 
the  capture  of  the  neighbouring  fort,  which  secured  the  navi- 
gation of  the  river,  and  the  movements   of  the  allies   on  the 
side  of  Palestine,  induced  General  Hutchinson  to  intrust  the 
blockade  of  Alexandria  to  General  Coote  and  Admiral  Bick- 
erton,  with  a  view  of  marching  into  the  heart  of  the  country. 
Every  thing  appeared  propitious   to   his   design ;  for  in    the 
course  of  a  few  days  more,  a  reinforcement  of  three  thousand 
men  landed  from    England;  intelligence    was  also  received 
from  Cosseir  of  the  arrival  of  the    first  division    of  the  de- 
tachment of  Bombay  troops,  while  General  Baird  was  expect- 
ed in  a  short  time  with  the  remainder.     Mourad   Bey,    never 
sincerely  attached  to  his  new  allies,  and  alarmed  by  the  recent 
victories  of  the  English,  deserted  the    French  cause,  and  in- 
timated his  readiness  to  join  their  adversaries.     D'jezzar  Pa- 
cha, suspending  for  a  while  his  hatred  to  the  Turks,   had  al- 
ready sent  a  body  of  well  appointed  cavalry  to  the  Grand   Vi- 
zier, who  had  by  this  time  crossed  the  desert ;  while  his  high- 
ness made  an  offer  of  the  assistance  of  two  thousand   horse, 
about  six  hundred  of  which    body,   equipped  and   disciplined, 
arrived  soon  after  in  the  English  camp.     The  commander-in- 
chief  accordingly  proceeded  with  a  detachment  of  the   army 
to  Rosetta,  whence  he  marched  to  El  Aft,  and  then  advanced 
to  Rhamanieh,  where  the  enemy,  consisting  of  three  thousand 
infantry,    and  eight  hundred  cavalry,  under  General  Grange, 
happened  to  be  posted.     This  body  of  troops  deeming  it  im- 
prudent to  wait  an  attack,  retired  during  the  night,  leaving  a 
small  garrison  in  the  fort,  which   surrendered  the  next  morn- 
ing.    As  the  French  retreated   with  great  celerity,  General 
Hutchinson  followed  them  with  all  possible  speed,  and  in  the 
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course  of  his  march  captured  a  convoy  of  five  hundred  ca- 
mels with  an  escort  of  six  hundred  men,  destined  for  Alexan- 
dria ;  while  Captain  Stevenson,  an  active  and  enterprising  of- 
ficer, who  commanded  the  flotilla  on  the  Nile,  captured^  on 
the  14th  of  May,  a  gun-boat  and  several  germes,  laden  with 
heavy  artillery,  brandy,  and  clothing  for  the  enemy.  This  ac- 
quisition was  however  rendered  less  valuable  by  the  plunder 
of  the  Arnauts,  a  body  of  troops  who  had  served  without  pay  ', 
while  the  danger  arising  from  the  plague,  now  raging  in  the 
interior,  became  greatly  increased  by  communication  with  the 
inhabitants. 

The  French  having  made  a  forced  march,  with  the  view  of 
attacking  and  defeating  the  Turkish  army  before  the  arrival  of 
succours  now  advancing  to  its  assistance,  the  British  camp  was 
filled  with  apprehension,  and  many  prognosticated  that  a  de- 
feat similar  to  that  at  Heliopolis  would  ensue.  Nor  was  this 
at  all  improbable  when  the  manners  and  character  of  the 
Turkish  nation  are  considered.  During  the  present  campaign, 
however,  the  Turks  must  be  allowed  to  have  conducted  them- 
selves with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  valour  and  good  con- 
duct. Encouraged  by  the  prosperous  career  of  the  English, 
their  expected  junction,  and  the  presence  of  officers  of  that 
nation  in  their  camp,  the  Grand  Vizier  had  advanced  from 
Belbeis  against  an  enemy,  the  very  name  of  which  had  so  often 
forced  him  to  turn  pale.  On  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  May, 
a  body  of  five  hundred  cavalry,  supported  by  three  light  field- 
pieces,  under  Jahir  Pacha,  attacked  a  strong- detachment  of 
the  French  from  Cairo,  consisting  of  about  four  thousand  in- 
fantry, six  hundred  horse,  and  fourteen  pieces  of  cannon. 
His  highness  first  detached  Mehemmed  Pacha  to  the  assist- 
ance of  his  advanced  guard,  and  soon  after  moved  forward 
himself  with  the  main  body ;  in  consequence  of  which  the 
enemy,  who  had  retired  into  a  wood  of  date  trees,  was  obliged, 
after  having  experienced  some  loss,  to  retreat  to  El  Hanka, 
seven  miles  from  the  scene  of  action.  On  this  occasion  all 
the  evolutions  of  the  Ottoman  army  were  performed  under 
the  superintendence  of  Colonel  Holloway,  while  the  artillery 
were  served  by  Major  Hope,  Captain  Lacy,  and  Captain 
Leake.  This  action,  which  was  insignificant  in  some  points  of 
view,  was  in  others  productive  of  a  wonderful  effect.  The 
Turks,  who  by  long  experience  had  been  taught  to  consider  the 
French  as  invincible,  from  this  moment  contemplated  them 
with  diminished  terror.  They  began  to  entertain  greater 
confidence  in  their  own  exertions,  and  were  desirous  if  pos- 
sible, to  wipe  away  the  ignomy  occasioned  by  so  many  defats. 

In  the  mean  time  the  English  army,  now  strengthened  by 
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the  arrival  of  fifteen  hundred  Mamelukes,  under  the  command 
of  Osman  Bey,  the  successor  of  Mourad,  had  advanced  with- 
out interruption  to  Gazeh,  opposite  Cairo,  which  was  garrison- 
ed by  about  four  thousand  Frenchmen  j  while  the  Turks, 
flushed  with  a  success  equally  novel  and  unexpected,  prepar- 
ed to  form  a  junction,  and  to  besiege  that  city  in  concert.  Ac- 
cordingly after  a  variety  of  delays,  partly  arising  from  the 
low  state  of  the  river,  and  partly  from  the  bar  at  Rosetta,  the 
heavy  cannon  were  brougnt  up,  and  batteries  erected.  The  city 
of  Cairo  was  still  capable  of  sustaining  a  siege,  and  perhaps  of 
holding  out  until  the  periodical  innundation  of  the  Nile  ren- 
dered the  operations  against  it  of  no  avail.  But  General  Bel- 
laird,  who  commanded  in  that  place,  instead  of  protracting  the 
war  by  a  strenuous  defence,  or  retiring  into  Upper  Egypt, 
where  all  pursuit  would  have  been  ineffectual,  sent  a  flag  of 
truce  to  the  English  camp,  and  agreed  to  surrender  the  for- 
tress.  A  convention  was  accordingly  drawn  up,  and  executed 
on  the  27th  of  June,  in  which  it  was  stipulated  that  the  French 
forces  of  every  description,  as  well  as  the  auxiliaries,  were  to 
evacuate  Cairo,  the  citadel,  the  forts  of  Boulac,  Gizeh,  and 
all  that  part  of  Egypt  occupied  by  the  detachment  under  the 
command  of  the  general  of  division  Bellaird.  The  members 
of  the  commission  of  arts  and  sciences,  and  such  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Egypt  as  might  be  desirous  to  follow  the  fortunes 
of  the  vanquished,  were  to  retire  by  land  to  Rosetta,  with 
their  arms,  baggage,  field-artillery,  and  effects,  at  the  expense 
of  the  allied  powers,  wheoce  they  were  to  be  embarked  for  one  of 
the  ports  of  the  French  republic  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  was 
also  proved  by  a  specific  article,  that  the  terms,  which  were 
nearly  the  same  as  those  allowed  by  the  treaty  of  El  Arisen, 
should  be  communicated  to  General  Menou,  who  was  to  be  at 
liberty  to  accede  to  them  for  Alexandria,  provided  his  accept- 
ance should  be  notified  at  the  head  quarters  of  the  English 
troops,  before  that  city,  within  the  space  of  ten  days.  In  con- 
formity with  the  capitulation,  the  French,  escorted  by  a  strong 
detachment  under  General  Moore,  proceeded  to  the  place  of 
their  destination,  where  they  embarked  for  France,  to  the  num- 
ber of  about  thirteen  thousand  six  hundred  men ;  and  on  this 
occasion,  they  must  be  allowed  to  have  evinced  a  noble  testi- 
mony of  their  respect  to  the  memory  of  General  Kleber,  by 
carrying  his  corpse  along  with  them  to  their  native  country. 

General  Menou  declining  to  accede  to  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  of  Cairo,  reposed  his  last  hope  on  the  timely  arrival  of 
succours  intrusted  to  the  care  of  Admiral  Gantheaume.  That 
officer,  with  a  squadron  of  four  sail  of  the  line,  and  a  frigate 
crowded  with  troops,  had  left  Toulon,  and  steered  for  the 
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Levant:  As  his  destination  was  known,  all  the  English  com- 
manders in  that  quarter  were  on  the  watch  for  him  ;  he  how- 
ever had  the  good  fortune  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  de- 
tachments under  Sir  Robert  Calder  and  Sir  John  Borlase 
Warren,  as  well  as  the  fleet  commanded  by  Lord  Keith. — 
Being  afraid  to  approach  Alexandria,  then  closely  blockaded 
by  Real-admiral  Bickerton,  he  steered  along  the  adjacent 
coasts,  with  an  intention  of  disembarking  the  forces  in  such  a 
situation  as  to  enable  them  to  form  a  junction  with  their 
countrymen.  With  this  view  he  attempted  a  landing  both  at 
Durasso  and  at  Derne,  but  the  unfavourable  state  of  the  wea- 
ther, and  the  still  more  unfavourable  disposition  of  the  inha- 
bitants, frustrated  his  intentions,  and  compelled  him  to  put 
to  sea.  The  French  admiral  was,  however,  fortunate  enough 
to  fall  in  with  the  Swiftsure,  a  British  ship  of  war,  of  seventy- 
four  guns,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Hollowell,  and  to 
capture  that  vessel ;  but  this  event,  although  it  contributed 
not  a  little  to  the  exultation  of  the  French,  did  not  in  any  de- 
gree relieve  the  army  of  the  east  from  the  precarious  situation 
to  which  it  was  now  reduced. 

In  the  mean  time,  General  Hutchinson,  after  endeavouring 
to  settle  the  disputes  which  had  unhappily  taken  place  between 
the  Turks  and  the  Mamelukes,  and  placed  a  detachment  of 
the  Indian  forces  in  Cairo,  returned  with  the  army  to  Alexan- 
dria. The  capture  of  the  capital,  and  the  arrival  of  General 
Baird  with  five  thousand  men  from  Bombay,  soon  after  the 
capitulation,  as  well  as  of  some  succours  from  Europe,  ena- 
bled the  commander-in-chief  to  press  the  siege  of  Alexandria, 
with  a  body  of  sixteen  thousand  troops,  and  the  superiority  of 
the  allies  in  point  of  numbers  rendered  the  conquest  of  Egypt 
no  longer  doubtful.  Major-general  Coote  accordingly  em- 
barked with  a  considerable  detachment  on  the  inundation,  and 
effected  a  landing  to  the  westward  of  the  city  ;  he  immediately 
invested  the  strong  castle  of  Marabout,  situated  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbour ;  which,  notwithstanding  its  impor- , 
tanne,  surrendered  after  a  very  feeble  defence.  On  the  east 
of  the  town  two  other  attacks  were  also  made  by  the  Generals 
Craddock  and  Moore,  who  obtained  possession  of  some  for- 
tified heights  on  the  right ;  while  Colonel  Spencer  maintained 
his  position  on  a  hill,  whence  he  had  driven  a  body  of  the 
enemy  by  means  of  a  charge  of  bayonets,  with  about  two  hun- 
dred of  the  30th  regiment.  Seven  sloops  of  war  having  en- 
tered into  the  western  harbour  of  Alexandria  in  consequence 
of  the  reduction  of  the  fort,  Major-general  Coote  determined 
to  move  forward  and  to  occupy  an  advanced  position.  The 
troops  being  now  supported  by  the  armed  vessels  under  Cap- 
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tain  Cochrane,  as  well  as  by  the  flotilla  on  the  lake,  commanded 
by  Captain  Stephenson,  advanced  in  three  columns,  under  a 
heavy  fire  of  cannon  and  small  arms,  forcing  the  enemy,  who 
had  abandoned  their  wounded,  as  well  as  seven  pieces  of  can- 
non, to  retreat  before  them.^  Two  days  after  this,  batteries 
were  opened  against  the  redoubt  de  Bain  ;  and  in  the  course 
of  the  succeeding  night,  Lieutenant-colonel  Smith  succeeded 
in  an  attempt  to  surprise  the  advanced  guard.  In  this  extre- 
mity, General  Menou,  being  closely  pressed  by  the  comman- 
der-in-chief on  the  east,  and  Major-general  Coote  on  the  west 
side  of  the  city,  and  despairing  of  any  relief,  in  consequence  of 
the  failure  of  the  expedition  under  Gantheaume,  deemed  it 
prudent  to  capitulate,  A  negociation  for  that  purpose  was 
accordingly  entered  into,  and  the  same  terms  granted  as  to 
the  garrison  of  Cairo ;  and  on  the  30th  of  August  the  Eng- 
lish took  possession  of  the  intrenched  camp,  the  heights  above 
Pompey's  Pillar,  and  Fort  Triangular. 

The  glorious  campaign  in  Egypt  terminated  with  the  fall  of 
Alexandria.  The  exertions  of  every  branch  of  the  public  ser- 
vice were  splendid  and  meritorious.  The  army  in  Egypt  gra- 
tified the  warmest  wishes  and  expectations  of  their  country, 
and  the  seasonable  and  efficient  co-operation  of  the  navy  enti- 
tled them  to  a  participation  in  the  laurels  gathered  by  their 
countrymen.  The  nation  which  had  sent  forth  this  band  of 
gallant  warriors,  was  not  slow  in  remunerating  their  services. 
A  monument  was  voted  to  perpetuate  the  services  of  Sir 
Ralph  Abercrombie,  while  his  widow  and  son  were  gratified 
with  a  peerage,  and  a  pension  of  two  thousand  pounds  a  year. 
Major-general  Sir  J.  Hely  Hutchinson,  who  claimed  so  little 
but  deserved  so  much  of  the  honour  of  the  campaign,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  ensigns  of  the  Bath,  received  the  rank  of  lieute- 
nant-general, and  was  created  a  baron  of  Great  Britain,  with 
two  thousand  pounds  a  year  annexed  to  the  patent.  Admiral 
Lord  Keith  was  advanced  to  the  honour  of  the  British  Peer- 
age, while  on  Major-general  Coote  wTas  conferred  the  honour 
of  the  order  of  the  Bath.  The  thanks  of  both  houses  of  par- 
liament were  voted  to  the  army  and  navy ;  and  each  regiment 
which  had  served  during  this  campaign  was  permitted  to  add 
an  embroidered  Sphinx  to  its  colours,  and  to  have  "  Egypt" 


*  An  interesting  incident  happened  at  this  stage  of  the.  siege.  An  old 
man  working  on  the  parapet  ot  a  redoubt,  was  struck  bv  a  cannon  ball, 
which  took  off  both  his  legs.  He  fell  into  the  arms  of  his  own  son,  a 
corporal  in  the  same  regiment.  The  Captain  Pacha,  hearing  of  this 
circumstance,  sent  the  veteran  sufferer  a  handful  of  sequins,  with  an  as- 
surance that  care  should  be  taken  of  him  for  life,  but  he  expired  soon 
after  the  amputation. 
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inscribed  in  the  field.  At  Constantinople  the  inhabitants  and 
the  court  manifested  on  this  occasion  the  most  enthusiastic 
joy  ;  the  cannon  of  the  seraglio  were  fired,  the  city  was  splen- 
didly illuminated,  and  the  Grand  Signior,  to  testify  his  gra- 
titude,  established  the  order  of  the  Crescent ;  and  Lords 
Hutchinson,  Keith,  and  Elgin,  with  Admiral  Bickerton,  and 
Majors-general  Coote  and  Baird,  were  admitted  to  the  ho- 
nours of  this  new  order  of  knighthood,  while  fifty  gold  medals 
were  struck,  and  distributed  among  the  officers  of  the  army 
who  had  particularly  distinguished  themselves. 

During  this  arduous  contest  the  English  army  lost  in  killed 
twenty-two  officers,  and  five  hundred  and  five  privates.^  The 
loss  of  the  French  in  the  campaign  of  1801,  amounted,  in 
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killed  and  prisoners,  to  upwards  of  six  thousand  ;*  and  then- 
whole  loss  during  the  three  years  that  they  remained  in   pos- 
session of  Egypt,  amounted  to  not  less  than  thirty  thousand 
men.     In  addition  to  which  they  lost,  in  the  different  a<  t 
and  fortresses,  one  thousand  and  three  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
nearly  five  hundred  unserviceable  pieces.     In  the  naval  they 
suffered  equally  with  the  military  department  in  this  disas- 
trous expedition,  and  in   addition  to  fifteen  ships  of  the  line 
taken  or  destroyed,  eight  frigates,   and   two  hundred  sail  of 
merchantmen,  were  lost  to  their  country.     And  of  the  whole 
number  of  French  troops  sent  into  Egypt  with  the  first  expe- 
dition, and  landed  in  that  country  at  various  periods  during 
its  occupation  by  the  enemy,  only  twenty-four  thousand   re- 
turned to  their  native  country. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Threat  of  Invasion — Spirit  of  the  English  Nation — French  Influence 
ufion  the  Continent — The  Elector  of  Bavaria,  the  Ottoman  Porte , 
and  His  Holiness  the  Pope,  conclude  Treaties  with  France — Naval 
Campaign:  Conquest  of  the  Enemy^s  Settlements  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies — Repulse  of  the  English  Fleet  under  Sir  James  Sauma- 
rez  at  Algezira,  and  the  Loss  of  the  Hannibal — Victory  off  Algezira-— 
Minor  Exploits  of  the  British  JVavy — Unsuccessful  Attack  on  the 
French  Flotilla  in  the  Harbour  of  Boulogne — Preliminary  Treaty  of 
Peace  signed  in  London— -Ratified  by  the  First  Consul—Congress 
at  Amiens — Definitive  Treaty — Restoration  of  a  General  Peace. 

While  the  possession  of  Egypt  was  as  yet  uncertain,  the 
consular  government  determined  to  point  all  its  efforts  against 

*  RETURN  of  the  disposal  of  the  French  army  in  Egypt,  by  the 
British  and  Turkish  forces  :— 

Military       Civil 
Estab.    Estab. 
Killed  in  the  different  actions,  and  dead  of  their  wounds,    3000 
Prisoners  taken  in  battle,         ------     3500 

Surrendered  by  capitulation  in  the  garrison  of  Cairo,        13,672  82 

Surrendered  by  capitulation  in  the  garrison  of  Alexan- 
dria,      ---------     10,508  686 

Soldiers  dead  by  the  plague  and  other  maladies  since  the 

landing  of  the  English,       .    -        -  -        -        1500 

32,180  768 


General  Reymer,  in  his  "  State  of  Egypt,'*  asserts,  that,  on  the  arrival 
of  the  English  in  that  country,  the  French  army  consisted  of  only  21,804 
efficient  troops ;  and  that  the  allied  British  and  Turkish  army  employed 
to  effect  their  expulsion,  amounted  to  90,700  men  !  But  this  is  obviously  a 
gross  exaggeration  ;  and  it  is  proved  by  authentic  documents,  that  the 
actual  number  of  British  troops,  including  the  Indian  reinforcements, 
never  exceeded  24,000. 
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the  only  enemy  either  unsubdued  or  unhumbled  by  the  arts 
and  arms  of  France.  Large  bodies  of  troops  were  accordingly 
collected  in  the  maritime  departments  of  France  ;  ships,  guns, 
and  flat-bottomed  boats,  were  built  and  equipped ;  the  ports 
of  Belgium  and  of  Holland  were  crowded  with  armed  vessels  ; 
and  the  variety  and  extent  of  the  preparations,  evidently  in- 
dicated a  hostile  attempt  against  Great  Britain.  This  me- 
nace was  first  recurred  to  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  not  unfrequently  practised  in  that  of  his  successors.  But 
at  this  epoch,  when  Great  Britain  possessed  an  immense  su- 
periority in  respect  to  naval  force,  and  had  actually  blockaded 
all  the  principal  ports  of  the  enemy,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
how  a  flotilla,  filled  with  troops,  insufficient  to  alarm,  far  less 
to  subdue  a  powerful  nation,  could  cross  even  the  narrow  seas 
without  being  intercepted  by  the  numerous  squadrons  which 
were  connected  by  a  chain  of  cruisers  so  disposed  as  to  sur- 
round the  coasts,  and  shut  up  all  the  harbours  belonging  to 
the  French  and  Dutch.  In  the  mean  time,  camps  had  been 
formed  at  Bruges,  Gaveline,  Boulogne,  Brest,  Granville,  Cher- 
burg,  and  St.  Maloes,  and  the  deeds  about  to  be  performed 
by  those  armies  which  had  forced  the  passage  of  the  Bormi- 
da,  the  Danube,  the  Inn,  and  the  Salza,  and  gained  the  battles 
of  Marengo  and  Hohenlinden,  were  vaunted  in  the  procla- 
mations and  manifestos  of  the  rulers  of  France.  They  af- 
fected to  consider  the  English  as  a  nation  rendered  effeminate 
by  wealth,  and  unwarlike  by  commerce  ;  and  it  was  confidently 
predicted  that  the  steel  of  the  French  would  prove  more  than 
a  match  for  the  gold  of  the  Britons. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  island  was  in  motion  ;  and 
from  Penzance  to  the  Orkneys,  as  well  as  from  the  shores  of 
the  German  ocean  to  the  confines  of  St.  George's  channel,  one 
uniform  spirit  of  patriotic  defiance  was  breathed  by  the  in- 
habitants. At  this  critical  period,  the  volunteer  battalions 
and  companies  were  increased,  a  numerous  and  respectable 
body  of  yeomanry  cavalry  was  formed,  the  fencible  regiments 
were  disciplined  into  a  knowledge  of  the  military  art,  and  the 
militia,  many  regiments  of  which  had  served  in  Ireland,  re- 
ceived a  considerable  augmentation  by  means  of  the  supple- 
mentary levy.     It  appears  from  the  votes  of  supply5^  for  this 


*  The  supplies  voted  in  1801  were, 

For  the  sea  service,  including  39,000  marines,  -           -          135,000 

Regular  forces,  including  cavalry  and  infantiy,  -           -          193,187 

Militia,  including  Irish,           -  78,046 

Fencibles  of  both  countries,               -  31,415 

Total  land  and  sea  force,  exclusive  of  volunteers,  437,648 
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year,  that  including  all  orders  and  descriptions  of  men  ready 
to  act  by  sea  and  land,  the  amount  approached  to  nearly  half 
a  million. 

The  chief  magistrate  of  France,  surrounded  by  a  brilliant 
assemblage  of  troops,  affected  to  blend  all  the  state  of  the  an- 
cient kings  of  France  with  that  of  the  emperors  of  the  west ; 
being  surrounded  by  numerous  guards,  attended  by  the  pre- 
fects of  the  palace,  and  appearing  on  great  occasions  alone  in 
the  presence  of  the  people.  Foreign  potentates  and  princes 
bent  before  the  consular  chair,  and  the  dictum  of  modern 
Gaul  appeared  to  regulate  the  movements  of  the  whole  conti- 
nent. Those  continental  powers  which  had  waged  war  against 
the  republic,  were  now  eager  to  supplicate  for  peace,  and 
ready  to  submit  to  any  terms  which  the  victor  thought  fit  to 
impose.  The  Elector  Palatine  of  Bavaria  about  this  time 
negociated  a  treaty,  by  which  he  renounced  the  duchies  of 
Juliers,  Deux  Ponts,  and  their  dependencies,  together  with 
the  bailiwick  of  the  palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  situated  upon  the 
left  bank  of  that  river.  The  surrender  of  Alexandria,  and 
the  consequent  evacuation  of  Egypt,  soon  after  produced  a 
peace  between  France  and  the  Ottoman  Porte  ;  and  it  was 
expressly  stipulated  that  whatever  indulgence  might  be  granted 
to  any  power  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  should  be  extended 
to  the  republic,  while  all  former  treaties  were  to  be  considered 
as  renewed. 

But  the  policy  of  Bonaparte  was  still  more  eminently  dis» 
played  by  a  pacification  with  another  power,  an  intimate  alli- 
ance with  which  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  tranquillity  of 
France.  By  a  convention  with  the  pope,  ratified  on  the  10th 
of  September,  1801,  the  first  consul  was  not  only  acknow- 
ledged to  possess  all  the  privileges  of  the  ancient  monarchy  so 
far  as  concerned  public  worship,  but  new  and  essential  immu- 
nities were  obtained  for  the  Gallican  church.  His  holiness 
agreed  to  procure  the  resignation  of  the  prelates  who  had  ad- 
hered to  the  old  establishment,  and  the  chief  magistrate  was  to 
nominate  to  the  vacant  sees.  A  new  and  more  suitable  for- 
mula of  prayer  was  introduced  ;^  and  the  holy  father  cove- 
nanted in  behalf  of  himself  and  his  successors,  that  those 
who  had  acquired  the  alienated  property  of  the  church,  should 
not  be  disturbed. 

By  a  concordat,  agreed  to  soon  after,  the  apostolical  and 
Roman  faith  was  declared  to  be  the  religion  of  the  state,  and 
the  catholics  were  to  pay  one-tenth  of  their  taxes  to  defray 


*  "  Domine,  salvam,  fac  rempublicam  ; 
"  Domine,  salvos  fac  consules." 
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the  expenses  of  public  worship.  But  on  the  other  hand,  its 
processions  and  ceremonies  were  to  be  subjected  to  the  civil 
power,  while  the  chief  consul  was  to  be  declared  the  head  of 
the  Gallican  church,  and  the  bishops  and  priests  were  to  make 
a  solemn  promise  of  fidelity.^ 

The  naval  campaign  of  the  present  year  was,  as  usual,  bril- 
liant on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  fleets,  squadrons, 
and  detachments,  whether  employed  for  home  defence,  or  oc- 
cupied in  distant  quarters  of  the  globe,  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  zeal  and  devotion  to  the  glory  of  their  country. 
On  the  western  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  naval  power  of  Britain 
retained  its  wonted  and  resistless  superiority.  In  the  month 
of  March,  Admiral  Duckworth  made  an  easy  capture  of  the 
Swedish  Island  of  St.  Bartholomew,  as  well  as  of  the  Danish 
settlements  of  St.  Thomas  and  Santa  Cruz,  which  were  of 
course  restored  to  those  powers,  in  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  St. 
Petersburg.  The  islands  of  St.  Martin  and  St.  Eustatia  were 
also  reduced  nearly  at  the  same  time,  and  with  the  same  fa- 
cility, while  in  the  east,  the  Batavian  settlement  of  Ternate, 
the  chief  of  the  Molucca  islands,  surrendered  on  the  21st  of 
June,  after  a  vigorous  resistance,  to  a  small  squadron  of  armed 
vessels,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Hayes. 

In  the  Mediterranean  two  severe  actions  took  place,  the 
former  of  which  proved  unfortunate,  but  the  latter  removed 
the  tarnish  from  the  British  armsi  and  restored  them  to  their 
usual  lustre.  Admiral  Sir  James  Saumarez,  one  of  the  most 
brave  *and  skilful  officers  in  the  British  navy,  commanded  a 
squadron  of  ten  ships  of  the  line,  which  blockaded  the  port  of 
Cadiz.  Receiving  intelligence  that  three  French  line  of  bat- 
tle ships  and  a  frigate  were  lying  at  anchor  in  the  road  of  Al- 
gezira,  under  cover  of  the  batteries  on  shore,  he  conceived 


*  Substance  of  the  Concordatum  between  Bonaparte  and  the  Pope. 

1.  The  catholic,  apostolical,  and  Romish  religion  shall  be  declared  the 
religion  of  the  state — 2  This  religion  shall  be  protected  in  its  exterior 
worship  and  its  ceremonies ;  with  the  exception  of  the  processions, 
which  shall  not  take  place  but  wken  the  prefects  shall  judge  that  they 
will  not  be  attended  with  inconvenience.— 3.  The  chief  consul  is  declared 
head  of  the  Gallican  church.— 4  All  the  bishoprics  of  France  shall  be 
vacated,  but  the  former  titular  bishops  shall  receive  new  bulls  on  the 
presentation  of  the  chief  consul.— *5.  The  bishops,  priests,  and  curates, 
shall  make  the  promise  of  fidelity. — 6.  Three  prelates  shall  never  have 
leave  to  return  to  France,  viz.  the  cardinals  of  Rohan  and  Montmo- 
rency, and  the  bishop  of  Arras.— 7.  Upon  the  publication  of  the  concor- 
datum, there  shall  be  established  in  each  arrondissement  an  office, 
where  the  catholics  shall  inscribe  their  names,  and  where  they  shall  pay 
to  defray  the  expense  of  public  worship,  a  tenth  of  their  taxes. — 8.  All 
the  parochial  churches  shall  be  restored  to  the  communes. — 9.  In  the 
approaching  nomination  of  cardinals,  three  hats  shall  be  given  to  France 
upon  the  presentation  of  the  chief  consul. 
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the  bold  design  of  attacking  them  in  that  situation.     On  the 
6th  of  July,  he  proceeded  with  six  sail  of  the  line,  under  a  fa- 
vourable breeze,  in  the  sanguine  hope  of  capturing  the  French 
ships,    but   on   a  sudden   the  wind   failed,   and  the  English 
squadron  could  not,  with  every  effort,  engage  the  enemy  in  a 
regular  or  close   action.     The  Hannibal,  Captain  Ferris,  in 
bearing  up,  unfortunately  took  the  ground  in  a  position  where 
she  lay  exposed  to  a  tremendous  fire  from  one  of  the  land  bat- 
teries.   Admiral  Saumarez,  perceiving  the  dangerous  situation 
in  which  the  Hannibal  was  placed,  made  an  attempt  to  silence 
the  battery,  by  running  his  own  ship  between  her  and  the 
shore  :  but  this  manoeuvre  did  not  succeed,  for  being  himself 
placed  at  a  distance  of  only  three  cables'  length  from  another 
battery,  the  admiral  was  compelled  to  retire,  and  to  his  inex- 
pressible chagrin,  to  leave  the  Hannibal  a  prey  to  the  enemy : 
Captain  Ferris,  although  at  length  forced  to  strike,  maintained 
the  contest  with  distinguished  constancy,  and  suffered  a  loss 
of  three  hundred  and  forty-three  men  in  killed  and  wound- 
ed, before  he   surrendered  his   vessel  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.   (47.) 

The  French,  unaccustomed  to  triumph  on  the  ocean,  seem- 
ed much  elated  with  this  advantage,  which  their  public  prints 
magnified  into  a  great  naval  victory  ;  three  of  their  ships  of 
war  having,  as  they  asserted,  beaten  six  of  the  English,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  modern  Carthage  was  predicted  from 
the  loss  of  her  Hannibal !  The  failure  of  this  enterprise  cast 
a  momentary  shade  over  the  reputation  of  the  British  admi- 
ral, who  was  ardently  impatient  for  an  opportunity  to  avenge 
his  country,  and  to  re-establish  his  own  renown. 

By  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  the  British  officers  and 
seamen,  who  received  every  assistance  from  the  garrison  of 
Gibraltar,  the  whole  squadron,  with  the  exception  of  the  Pom- 
pee,  was  speedily  refitted  and  ready  for  sea,  when  a  new  and 
more  propitious  opportunity  occurred  of  distinguishing  their 
valour.  The  three  sail  of  French  line  of  battle  ships  engag- 
ed in  the  late  action  had  been  reinforced  by  five  more,  under 
the  command  of  Don  Juan  Joaquin  de  Moreno,  as  well  as  by 


(47.)  When  the  numbers  of  the  opposing  squadrons  are  considered, 
this  may  be  ranked  among  the  most  brilliant  events  of  the  war.— 
Admiral  Lincis,  the  French  commander,  had  under  him  three  sail  of  the 
line,  and  one  frigate — the  British  force  was  nearly  double.  Besides  the 
capture  of  the  Hannibal,  of  74  guns,  the  French,  historians  state,  that 
another  of  the  British  vessels  struck  her  colours,  although  she  con- 
trived afterwards  to  escape  ;  and  tnat  the  whole  British  loss  amounted 
to  fifteen  hundred  men. 

Relation  des  JBattailes,  tjfc.  torn.  1.  p.  93,  &c, 
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a  French  seventy-four,  carrying  a  broad  pendant.^  These 
vessels,  together  with  the  Hannibal,  which  was  with  some  dif- 
ficulty warped  into  deep  water,  and  a  number  of  frigates 
and  gun-boats,  got  under  weigh  with  an  intention  of  return- 
ing to  Cadiz  safe,  in  consequence  of  their  numbers,  and  as- 
sured, as  they  imagined,  of  an  easy  victory,  in  case  of  a  con- 
test with  a  detachment  which  had  been  so  recently  foiled. — 
Notwithstanding  the  great  inferiority  of  his  force,|  Sir  James 
Saumarez  once  more  hoisted  the  signal  for  battle,  and  follow- 
ed the  enemy,  who  had  just  cleared  Cabareta  point,  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  13th  of  July.  Captain  Keates 
having  received  orders  to  attack  the  sternmost  ship,  and  keep 
between  the  fleet  and  the  shore,  the  Superb  accordingly  made 
sail,  and  began  the  engagement  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  by 
firing  on  several  of  the  enemy's  ships,  which  formed  a  cluster, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  darkness  engaged  with  each  other 
through  mistake.  The  Caesar,  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes, 
began  also  to  open  on  a  Spanish  three-decker  that  had  hauled 
her  wind  ;  but  the  Spanish  ship  was  soon  after  observed  to  be 
in  flames,  and  shortly  after  ran  on  board  another  vessel  of  the 
same  force,  to  which  the  conflagration  extended  with  uncom- 
mon rapidity,  so  that,  after  the  lapse  of  a  short  but  awful  pe- 


*  COMBINED  SQUADRON. 


Shifts'  Names. 
Admiral  Real  Carlos 
San  Herminigeldo 
San  Fernando 
Argonauta 
S.  Augustin    - 
S.  Antonio 
Formidable 
Dessaix 
Indomptable 

Hannibal 


Guns. 
112 
112 

■      94 

-  80 
74 
74 

-  84 
74 

-      84 


Captains. 
Don  J.  Esquera. 
Don  J.  Emparan. 
Don  J.  Malina. 
Don  J.  Harrera. 
Don  R.  Jopete. 
(French  broad  pendant/ 


74 


CThis  vessel  returned   to  Al- 
£     gezira  before  the  action 
Besides  four  frigates,  and  two  armed  vessels  and  gun-boats. 


f  BRITISH  SQUADRON. 


Shifts*  Names, 

Csesar 

Spencer 

Venerable 

Superb 

Audacious 

Thames 

Calpe 

Louisa 


Guns. 

80 

-  74 
74 
74 

-  74 
32 

-  12 
-   8 


Captains. 
C Rear-admiral  Sir  James  Sau- 
<     marez. 

C.  Captain  Jahleel  Brenton. 
Captain  Darby. 
_ »_Hood. 
— —  ■ — —Keates. 

■Peard. 

Hollis. 
Hon.  Captain  Dundas. 
Lieutenant  Truscott 
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riod,  they  both  blew  up.  These  vessels  proved  to  be  the  San 
Herminigeldo,  and  the  Real  Carlos,  each  of  one  hundred  and 
twelve  guns,  and  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  men,  the  former 
carrying  the  admiral's  flag,  and  both  of  them  officered  from 
the  noble  families  in  Spain.  In  the  mean,  the  English  com- 
mander, perceiving  from  the  first  that  these  ships  could  pre- 
sent no  formidable  resistance  during  the  rest  of  the  action, 
passed  on  to  the  assistance  of  the  Superb,  Captain  Keates,  then 
engaged  with  the  St.  Antonio,  of  seventy-four  guns,  carrying 
the  broad  pendant  of  Commodore  Le  Roy,  which  had  been 
before  silenced,  and  now  struck  her  colours.  After  the  firing 
had  ceased,  it  became  so  dark  that  none  of  the  enemy's  squad- 
ron were  visible  ;  the  Csesar,  however,  continued  her  course, 
during  a  heavy  gale,  in  chase  of  the  remainder  of  the  fleet, 
and  at  the  approach  of  the  morning  could  only  discover  one 
French  ship,  which  proved  to  be  the  Formidable,  of  eighty- 
four  guns,  endeavouring  to  reach  the  channel  leading  through 
the  shoals  of  Conil.  But  as  the  wind  suddenly  failed  at  this 
moment,  one  ship  alone  was  enabled  to  bring  her  to  action  ;  and 
Captain  Hood,  after  a  spirited  engagement,  had  nearly  silenced 
the  enemy,  when  his  mainmast,  which  had  been  wounded  be- 
fore, was  unfortunately  shot  away,  and  a  calm  ensuing,  the 
Formidable  effected  her  escape  into  Cadiz.  The  Venerable 
soon  after  struck  on  a  bank,  and  was  for  some  time  threatened 
with  ship-wreck,  but  fortunately  she  was  at  length  extricated 
from  her  perilous  situation,  with  the  loss  of  her  mast  only? 
and  returned  with  the  fleet  to  Gibraltar.  Thus  ended  an  ac- 
tion in  which  the  superiority  of  the  enemy  was  immense  ;  and 
although  the  confused  state  of  the  fleet,  and  the  accidental  des- 
truction of  two  first-rates,  rendered  the  victory  less  difficult 
yet  the  original  design  of  the  admiral  to  engage  ten  sail  of  the 
line,  with  one  eighty  and  four  seventy-four  gun  ships,  evinced 
a  degree  of  gallantry  which  reflected  honour  on  the  English 
name  ;  and  Sir  James  Saumarez  was  gratified  with  the  thanks 
of  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  and  rewarded  with  a  pen= 
sion  of  twelve  hundred  pounds  a  year.  (48.) 


(48.)  It  is  difficult  to  discover  on  what  particular  grounds  these  honours 
were  bestowed  upon  Sir  James  Saumarez.  In  this  country,  pensions  and  ti- 
tles are  fortunately  unknown,  but,  we  presume  the  thanks  of  Congress 
would  never  have  been  voted  to  an  officer  who  had  been  defeated  by  a  force 
inferior  by  one  half  to  his  own  ;  and  who,  in  a  subsequent  encounter  witli 
more  equal  numbers,  gained  no  additional  eclat.  The  French  force, 
according  to  their  historians,  consisted  of  9  sail  of  the  line,  two  of  which 
put  back  to  Algeziras.  In  the  confusion  of  the  night,  two  of  the  largest 
vessels,  after  mistaking  each  other  for  an  enemy,  took  fire  and  were  to- 
tally consumed.  Five  sail  were  thus  left  to  combat  the  four  English  ves- 
sels, but  in  consequence  of  the  darkness  of  the  night,  no  general  en- 
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During  the  naval  campaign  of  this  year,  Captain  Rowley 
Bulteel,  in  the  Belliqueux,  with  a  convoy  of  East-Indiamen, 
which  were  mistaken  by  the  enemy  for  men  of  war,  captured 
the  French  frigates,  La  Concorde  and  La  Mt dee,  the  former 
of  forty-four  and  the  latter  of  thirty-six  guns,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Brazil,  forming  part  of  a  squadron  which  had 
committed  great  depredations  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  The 
fleet  under  Vice-admiral  Rainier  in  the  East  Indies  seized  a 
number  of  valuable  prizes,  particularly  two  Dutch  ohips  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Java.  Captain  T.  Manby,  in  the  Bour- 
delois,  belonging  to  Rear-admiral  Duckworth's  detachment  in 
the  West  Indies,  nearly  about  the  same  time  dispersed  a  small 
armament  fitted  out  by  Victor  Hughes  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
tercepting the  outward-bound  convoy.  In  the  Mediterranean 
an  action  singularly  severe  was  fought  on  the  10th  of  Feb- 
ruary 5  between  the  Phoebe,  Captain  R.  Barlow,  and  the  French 
frigate  L' Africaine,  of  forty-four  guns  and  seven  hundred  and 
fifteen  men,  of  whom  many  were  soldiers  bound  for  Egypt: 
the  commander  of  the  frigate,  though  incapable  of  contending 
with  the  British  vessel,  would  not  yield  until  his  ship  became 
a  mere  wreck,  with  five  feet  water  in  her  hold ;  all  his  guns 
were  also  dismounted,  and  his  decks  crowded  with  the  dying 
and  the  dead  ;  the  number  of  the  latter  amounted  to  two  hun- 
dred, and  the  wounded  to  one  hundred  and  forty-three,  while 
the  loss  on  board  the  Phoebe  amounted  only  to  one  killed  and 
twelve  wounded.  Lord  Cochrane,  in  the  Speedy  sloop,  of 
fourteen  four-pounders  and  fifty-four  men  and  boys,  perform- 
ed a  brilliant  exploit,  by  boarding  and  capturing  the  Spanish 
Zebeck  frigate,  of  thirty-two  guns,  and  three  hundred  and 
nineteen  seamen  and  marines,  off  Barcelona.  His  Lordship 
also  distinguished  himself  about  the  same  time,  in  the  same 
vessel,  along  with  Captain  Pulling,  of  the  Kangaroo  sloop  of 
war,  and  after  a  spirited  and  successful  attack  on  a  convoy,  an- 
chored on  the  coast  of  Spain ;  on  which  occasion,  a  detach- 
ment from  the  British  vessels  landed  and  blew  up  the  tower 
of  Almarana. 

But  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  interesting  exploits  of  this 
campaign  still  remains  to  be  recorded.  Lord  Nelson,  having 
collected  a  flotilla,  determined  to  attack  the  enemy  in  their  own 
ports,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  menace  of  invasion.     He  ac- 


gagement  took  place.  Four  of  the  Spanish  vessels  sailed  into  Cadiz 
without  opposition,  the  fifth,  the  Formidable,  found  herself  at  day-break 
in  the  vicinity  of  three  British  vessels  of  the  line.  One  of  these,  (the 
Pompee,)  was  totally  dismasted  in  a  few  minutes,  and  after  a  severe  en- 
gagement with  the  other  two,  Admiral  Linois  succeeded  in  getting  into 
Cadiz.    Relation  dcs  Battailes,  ifc.  torn.  1.  p.  94. 
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cordingly  hoisted  his  flag  on  die  2d  of  August,  as  vice-admi- 
ral of  the  blue,  on  board  the  Medusa,  and  proceeded  with  two 
sail  of  the  line,  two  frigates,  and  several  smaller  vessels,  to 
Boulogne,  where  the  French  had  assembled  a  great  numbci 
of  gun  boats,  armed  brigs,  and  lugger-rigged  fiats.  Perceiv- 
ing that  twenty-four  of  these  were  anchored  in  a  line  in  front 
of  the  harbour,  a  signal  was  hoisted,  on  which  the  bombs 
weighed  with  a  favourable  wind,  and  threw  their  shells  with 
such  effect,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  three  of  the  flats 
and  brigs  were  sunk,  and  six  driven  on  shore. 

Lord  Nelson,  who  upon  this  occasion  had  evinced  great 
humanity,  by  issuing  strict  orders  to  spare  the  town,  was  of 
opinion  that  the  remainder  of  the  flotilla  might  be  captured 
by  a  bold  and  well-concerted  evolution,  to  be  performed  by 
the  boats  of  his  squadron.  He  accordingly  directed  the  ex- 
pedition to  be  undertaken  on  the  night  of  the  15th  of  August, 
by  five  divisions,  (one  of  which  carried  howitzers)  under  the 
command  of  five  captains  of  the  royal  navy.^  Having  left 
the  Medusa  within  half  an  hour  of  midnight,  they  immedi- 
ately steered  for  the  harbour's  mouth,  and  the  firing  com- 
menced before  one,  but  owing  to  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
writh  the  tide  and  half  tide,  which  must  always  make  attacks 
in  the  night  on  the  coasts  of  the  channel  very  uncertain,  the 
divisions  separated  ;  and  from  all  not  arriving  at  the  same 
moment  with  Captain  Parker,  was  to  be  attributed  the  want  of 
success.  "  The  most  astonishing  bravery,"  says  Lord  Nel- 
son, in  a  letter  to  Earl  St.  Vincent,  dated  August  the  16th , 
"  was  envinced  by  many  of  our  officers  and  men,  and  Captains 
Somerville,  Cotgrave,  and  Parker,  exerted  themselves  to  the 
utmost.''  (Captain  Jones,  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  the  tide, 
was  thrown  to  the  westward  of  the  line.)  "  Conn,  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  howitzer  boats,  did  every  thing  that  was  possible  : 
indeed  all  behaved  well,  and  it  was  their  misfortune  to  be  sent 
on  a  service  in  which  the  precautions  of  the  enemy  had  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  succeed.  We  have  lost,"  adds  the 
vice  admiral,  "  many  brave  officers  and  men,  one  hundred  and 
seventy-two  killed  and  wounded.  My  gallant,  dear  friend, 
Captain  Parker,  who  was  my  aide-de-camp,  had  his  thigh 
very  much  shattered  ;  I  have  my  fears  for  his  life.f  The  loss 
has  been  very  heavy,  and  the  object  was  great.  The  flotilla, 
brigs,  and  flats,  were  moored  by  the  bottom  to  the  shore  and 
each  other  by  chains ;  therefore,  although  several  of  them 

*  Captains  Somerville,  Cotgrave,  Parker,  Jones,  and  Conn, 
f  His  lordship's  fears  were  but  too  well  grounded ;  the  Captain  died 
of  his  wounds. 
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were  carried,  yet  the  very  heavy  fire  of  musketry  from  the 
shore  which  overlooked  the  flotilla,  forced  our  people  to  desist^ 
without  being  able,  as  I  am  told,  to  set  them  on  fire." 

The  failure  of  this  expedition  of  course  occasioned  great 
exultation  in  France  ;  but  the  government  of  that  country  ex- 
hibited an  unusual  degree  of  moderation  on  this  occasion  ;  and 
treating  the  late  engagement  as  a  mere  skirmish,  observed, 
u  that  the  advanced  guard  of  the  grenadiers  of  Italy"  had  dis- 
played their  ordinary  bravery,  and  obtained  their  usual  success. 
But  the  first  consul  had  long  been  aware  that  neither  his  ports 
nor  his  fleets  were  secure  from  the  enterprise  and  valour  of 
English  seamen,  and  was  no  longer  desirous  of  intrusting 
their  safety  to  the  chances  of  failure,  or  the  caprices  of  for- 
tune. In  addition  to  this  consideration,  the  situation  of  the 
French  colonies  in  America  had  become  a  source  of  perpetual 
vexation,  and  he  had  been  for  some  time  apprehensive  of  the 
fate  of  Egypt,  the  surrender  of  which  was  not  yet  known  in 
Europe.  Ambitious  of  every  species  of  glory,  he  now  ap: 
peared  desirous  of  the  blessing  of  tranquillity,  and  of  adding 
to  his  military  renown  the  title  of  "  The  pacificator  of  Eu- 
rope." 

While  every  shore  re-echoed  with  the  thunder  of  hostility, 
and  opposing  fleets  and  armies  by  turns  threatened  the  coasts  of 
Britain  and  of  France  with  insult  and  invasion,  the  inhabitants 
of  both  countries  had  become  heartily  tired  of  a  war  long  since 
devoid  of  any  fixed  or  rational  object.     Fortunately,  too,  it 
was  the  interest  of  their  respective  rulers  to  close  the  scene  of 
carnage,  and  either  to  feel  or  affect  to  feel  sentiments  of  mode- 
ration.   After  so  many  splendid  acquisitions  on  the  continent, 
Bonaparte  evidently  panted  for  peace,  which,  by  restoring  the 
islands  of  the  West  Indian  archipelago  to  the  republic,  would 
confer  reputation  and  stability  on  his  administration  ;  while 
in  England,  the  new  ministry  became  anxious  to  strengthen 
the  protection  of  the  crown  by  means  of  the  gratitude  of  the 
people.     For  some  time  past  an  active  intercourse  had  taken 
place  between  the  two  governments.     Flags  of  truce  and  of 
defiance  were  actually  displayed  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the 
same  strait ;  so  that  while  Boulogne  and  Dunkirk  were  bom- 
barded and  blockaded  by  hostile  squadrons,  the  ports  of  Do- 
ver and  Calais  were  frequently  visited  by  the  packet-boats  and 
the  messengers  of  the  courts  of  St.  James's  and  the  Thuille- 
ries.     At  length,  Lord  Hawkesbury,  the  English  secretary 
of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  after  a  long  but  secret  correspon- 
dence with  M.  Otto,  the  French  negociator,  announced,  on  the 
first  of  October,  the  signature  of  the  preliminaries  of  peace 
between  England  on  the  one  part,  and  Spain,  France,  and 
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Holland  on   the  other.     This    intelligence   was    immediately 
communicated  in  a  note  to  the  lord  mayor,  and  diffused  gene- 
ral satisfaction  throughout  the  whole  kingdom.     At  the  end 
of  eleven  days,  the  ratification  of  the  preliminary  treaty  on 
the  part  of  the  first  consul,  was  brought  from  Paris  by  Colo- 
nel Lauriston,  who,  as  well  as   the  French  plenipotentiary, 
was  drawn  through  the  streets  of  the  metropolis  in  his  car- 
riage by  the  populace.     Amiens,  the  city  assigned  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  definitive  treaty,  was  visited  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months  by  the  ministers  of   the   respective  powers :  on 
which  occasion  the  Marquis    Cornwallis  represented  Great 
Britain  ;  citizen  Joseph  Bonaparte,  counsellor  of  state,  France  ; 
Don  John  Nicholas  Azarra,  Spain ;  and  Roger  John  Schim- 
melpenninck,  Holland. 

During  the  sitting  of  the  congress  at  Amiens,  public  expec- 
tation was  amazingly  excited  by  alternate  hopes  and  fears,  but 
at  length  the  long  expected  treaty  was  signed,  ratified,  and 
promulgated,  according  to  the  established  forms.  This  event 
diffused  the  most  lively  joy  throughout  the  British  empire  : 
all  ranks  and  descriptions  of  men  hailed  the  return  of  the  hal- 
cyon days  of  peace  with  rapture ;  while  bonfires,  illuminations, 
and  entertainments,  exhibited  but  a  faint  expression  of  the 
general  joy.  Nor  were  the  French  less  eager  to  celebrate  a 
period,  which  to  them  might  be  considered  less  a  cessation 
from  the  innumerable  evils  of  war,  than  a  triumphal  epoch, 
when  the  independence  for  which  they  had  so  long  combated 
was  not  only  ascertained,  but  their  innumerable  acquisitions 
solemnly  recognised  in  the  face  of  Europe  and  of  mankind. 

DEFINITIVE  TREATY  OF  PEACE, 

Between  his  Britannic  Majesty  on  the  one  part ;  and  the  French  Repub- 
lie,  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Spain  and  the  Indies*  and  the  Batavian 
Republic,  on  the  other  part. 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  the  First  Consul  of  the  French  Republic,  in  the  name  of 
the  French  people,  being  animated  with  an  equal  desire  to  put  an  end  to 
the  calamities  of  war,  have  laid  the  foundation  of  peace,  in  the  prelimi- 
nary articles  signed  at  London  the  1st  of  October,  1801,  (9th  Vende- 
miaire,  year  10.) 

And  as,  by  the  15th  article  of  the  said  preliminaries,  it  has  been  stipu- 
lated, that  plenipotentiaries  should  be  named  on  each  side,  who  should 
proceed  to  Amiens,  for  the  purpose  of  concluding  a  definitive  treaty,  in 
concert  with  the  allies  of  the  contracting  powers : 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  has  named  for  his  plenipotentiary  the  Marquis  Cornwallis, 
knight  of  the  most  illustrious  order  of  the  Garter,  privy  counsellor  to 
his  majesty,  general  of  his  armies,  6tc. ;  the  First  Consul  of  the  French 
Republic,  in  the  name  of  the  French  people,  the  citizen  Joseph  Bona- 
parte, counsellor  of  state ;  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Spain  and  the  Indies, 
and  the  government  of  the  Batavian  Republic,  have  named  for  their 
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plenipotentiaries,  videlicet,  his  catholic  majesty,  Don  Joseph  Nicholas 
d'Azara,  his  counsellor  of  state,  knight  of  the  great  cross,  of  the  order 
of  Charles  III.  ambassador  extraordinary  to  the  French  Republic,  8cc. ; 
and  the  government  of  the  Batavian  Republic,  Roger  John  Schimmelpem 
ninck,  their  ambassador  extraordinary  to  the  French  Republic ;  who, 
after  having  communicated  to  each  other  their  full  powers.,  which  are 
transcribed  at  the  end  of  the  present  treaty,  have  agreed  upon  the  fol- 
lowing articles : 

Art.  I.  There  shall  be  peace,  friendship,  and  good  understanding, 
between  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  his  heirs  and  successors,  on  the  one  part;  and  the  French 
Republic,  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Spain,  his  heirs  and  successors,  and 
the  Batavian  Republic,  on  the  other  part.  The  contracting  parties  shall 
give  the  greatest  attention  to  maintain  between  themselves  and  their 
states  a  perfect  harmony,  and  without  allowing,  on  either  side,  any  kind 
of  hostilities,  by  sea  or  land,  to  be  committed,  for  any  cause,  or  under 
any  pretence  whatsoever. 

They  shall  carefully  avoid  every  thing  which  might  hereafter  affect 
the  union  happily  re-established,  and  they  shall  not  afford  any  assistance 
or  protection,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  those  who  should  cause  prejudice 
to  any  of  them. 

II.  All  the  prisoners  taken  on  either  side,  as  well  by  land  as  by  sea, 
and  the  hostages  carried  away,  or  given  during  the  war,  and  to  this  day, 
shall  be  restored,  without  ransom,  in  six  weeks  at  latest,  to  be  compu- 
ted from  the  day  of  the  exchange  from  the  ratifications  of  the  present 
treaty,  and  on  paying  the  debts  they  have  contracted  during  their  cap- 
tivity. Each  contracting  party  shall  respectively  discharge  the  advances 
which  have  been  made  by  any  of  the  contracting  parties,  for  the  sub- 
sistence and  maintenance  of  the  prisoners  in  the  countries  where  they 
have  been  detained.  For  this  purpose  a  commission  shall  be  appointed 
by  agreement,  which  shall  be  specially  charged  to  ascertain  and  regu- 
late the  compensation  which  may  be  due  to  either  of  the  contracting 
powers.  The  time  and  place  where  the  commissioners,  who  shall  be 
charged  with  the  execution  of  this  article,  shall  assemble,  shall  also  be 
fixed  upon  by  agreement ;  and  the  said  commissioners  shall  take  into 
account  the  expenses  occasioned,  not  only  by  the  prisoners  of  the  re- 
spective nations,  but  also  by  the  foreign  troops,  who,  before  they  were 
made  prisoners,  were  in  the  pay,  or  at  the  disposal  of  any  of  the  con- 
tracting parties. 

III.  His  Britannic  Majesty  restores  to  the  French  Republic,  and  her 
allies,  namely,  his  catholic  majesty  and  the  Batavian  Republic,  all  the 
possessions  and  colonies  which  belonged  to  them  respectively,  and  which 
bad  been  occupied  or  conquered  by  the  British  forces  in  the  course  of 
the  war,  with  the  exception  of  the  island  of  Trinidad,  and  the  Dutch, 
possessions  in  the  island  of  Ceylon. 

IV.  His  catholic  majesty  cedes  and  guarantees,  in  full  right  and 
sovereignty,  to  his  Britannic  Majesty,  the  island  of  Trinidad. 

V.  The  Batavian  Republic  cedes  and  guarantees,  in  full  right  and 
sovereignty,  to  his  Britannic  Majesty,  all  the  possessions  and  establish- 
ments in  the  islands  of  Ceylon,  which  belonged,  before  the'war,  to  the 
Republic  of  the  United  Provinces,  or  to  their  East- India  Company. 

VI.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  remains  in  full  sovereignty  to  the  Bata- 
vian Republic,  as  it  was  before  the  war. 

The  ships  of  every  description  belonging  to  the  other  contracting  par- 
ties shall  have  the  right  to  put  in  there,  and  to  purchase  such  supplies 
as  they  may  stand  in  need  of,  as  heretofore,  without  paying  any  other 
duties  than  those  to  which  the  ships  of  the  Batavian  Republic  are  sub- 
jected. 

VIL  The  territories  and  possessions  of  her  most  faithful  majesty  are 
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maintained  in  their  integrity,  such  as  they  were  previous  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war. 

Nevertheless,  the  limits  of  French  and  Portuguese  Guiana  shall  be 
determined  by  the  river  Arawari,  which  falls  into  the  ocean  below 
North  Cape,  near  the  isle  Neuve,  and  the  island  of  Penitence,  about  a 
degree  and  one  third  of  north  latitude.  These  limits  shall  follow  the 
course  of"  the  river  Arawari,  from  that  of  its  mouths  which  is  at  the 
greatest  distance  from  tne  North  Cape  to  its  source,  and  thence  in  a 
direct  line  from  its  source  to  the  river  Branco,  towards  the  west.  The 
northern  bank  of  the  river  Arawari,  from  its  mouth  to  its  source,  and 
the  lands  Avhioh  are  situated  to  the  north  of  the  line  of  the  limits  above 
fixed,  shall  consequently  belong  in  full  sovereignty  to  the  French  Re- 
public. The  southern  bank  of  the  said  river  from  it's  source,  and  all  the 
lands  to  the  southward  of  the  said  line  of  demarkation,  shall  belongjto 
her  most  faithful  majesty.  The  navigation  of  the  river  Arawari  shall 
be  common  to  both  nations. 

The  arrangements  which  have  taken  place  between  the  courts  of  Mad- 
rid and  of  Lisbon.,  for  the  settlement  of  their  frontiers  in  Europe,  shall 
however  be  executed,  conformably  to  the  treaty  of  Badajos. 

VIII.  The.  territories,  possessions,  and  rights  of  the  Ottoman  Porte, 
are  hereby  maintained  in  their  integrity,  such  as  they  were  previous  to 
the  war. 

IX.  The  Republic  of  the  Seven  Islands  is  hereby  acknowledged. 

X.  The  islands  of  Malta,  Gozo,  and  Comino,  shall  be  restored  to  the 
order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  and  shall  be  held  by  it  upon  the  same 
conditions  on  which  the  order  held  them  previous  to  the  war,  and  under 
the  following  stipulations : 

1.  The  knights  of  the  order,  whose  langues  shall  continue  to  subsist 
after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  present  treaty,  are  invited 
to  return  to  Malta,  as  soon  as  that  exchange  shall  have  taken  place. 
They  shall  there  form  a  general  chapter,  and  shall  proceed  to  the  elec- 
tion of  a  grand-master,  to  be  chosen  from  among  the  natives  of  those 
nations  which  preserve  langues,  if  no  such  election  have  been  already 
made  since  the  exchange  of  the  ratification  of  the  preliminary  articles 
of  peace.  It  is  understood  that  an  election  which  shall  have  been  made 
subsequent  to  that  period,  shall  alone  be  considered  as  valid,  to  the 
exclusion  of  every  other  which  shall  have  taken  place  at  any  time  pre- 
vious to  the  said  period. 

2.  The  governments  of  Great  Britain  and  the  French  Republic,  being 
desirous  of  placing  the  order  of  St  John,  and  the  island  of  Malta,  in  a 
state  of  entire  independence  on  each  of  those  powers,  do  agree,  that 
there  shall  be  henceforth  no  English  nor  French  langues;  and  that  no 
individual  belonging  to  either  of  the  said  powers  shall  be  admissible  into 
the  order. 

3.  A  Maltese  langue  shall  be  established,  to  be  supported  out  of  the 
land  revenues  and  commercial  duties  of  the  island.  There  shall  be  dig- 
nities, with  appointments,  and  an  auberge,  appropriated  to  this  langue  ; 
no  proofs  of  nobility  shall  be  necessary  for  the  admission  of  knights  of 
the  said  langue  ;  they  shall  be  competent  to  hold  every  office,  and  to 
enjoy  every  privilege,  in  the  like  manner  as  the  knights  of  the  other 
langues.  The  municipal,  revenue,  civil,  judicial,  and  other  offices  under 
the  government  of  the  island,  shall  be  filled  at  least  in  the  proportion  of 
one  half  by  native  inhabitants  of  Malta,  Gozo,  and  Comino. 

4.  The  forces  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  shall  evacuate  the  island  and 
its  dependencies  within  three  months  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifica- 
tions, or  sooner  if  it  can  be  done  :  at  that  period  the  island  shall  be  de- 
livered up  to  the  order  in  the  state  in  which  it  now  is,  provided  that  the 
grand  master,  or  commissioners  fully  empowered  according  to  the 
statutes  of  the  order,  be  upon  the  island  to  receive  possession  ;  and  that 
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the  force  to  be  furnished  by  his  Sicilian  Majesty,  as  hereafter  stipulated, 
shall  be  arrived  there. 

5.  The  garrison  of  the  island  shall,  at  all  times,  consist  at  least  one 
half  of  native  Maltese  ;  and  the  order  shall  have  the  liberty  of  recruit- 
ing for  the  remainder  of  the  garrison  from  the  natives  of  those  countries 
only  that  shall  continue  to  possess  langues.  The  native  Maltese  troops 
shall  be  officered  by  Maltese  :  the  supreme  command  of  the  garrison, 
as  well  as  the  appointment  of  the  officers,  shall  be  invested  in  the  grand- 
master of  the  order ;  and  he  shall  not  be  at  liberty  to  divest  himself  of 
it,  even  for  a  time,  except  in  favour  of  a  knight  of  the  order,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  the  opinion  of  the  council  of  the  order. 

6.  The  independence  of  the  islands  of  Malta,  Gozo,  and  Comino,  as 
well  as  the  present  arrangement,  shall  be  under  the  protection  and  gua- 
rantee of  Great  Britain,  France,  Austria,  Russia,  Spain,  and  Prussia. 

7.  The  perpetual  neutrality  of  the  order  and  of  the  island  of  Malta, 
and  its  dependencies,  is  hereby  declared. 

8.  The  ports  of  Malta  shall  be  open  to  the  commerce  and  navigation 
of  all  nations,  who  shall  pay  equal  and  moderate  duties.  These  duties 
shall  be  applied  to  the  support  of  the  Maltese  langue,  in  the  manner 
specified  in  paragraph  3,  to  that  of  the  civil  and  military  establishments 
of  the  island,  and  to  that  of  a  Lazaretto,  open  to  all  flags. 

9.  The  Barbary  States  are  excepted  from  the  provisions  of  the  two 
preceding  paragraphs^  until,  by  means  of  an  arrangement  to  be  made 
by  the  contracting  parties,  the  system  of  hostility  which  subsists  be- 
tween the  said  Barbary  States,  the  Order  of  St.  John,  and  the  powers 
possessing  langues  or  taking  part  in  the  formation  of  them  shall  be  ter- 
minated. 

10.  The  order  shall  be  governed,  both  in  spiritual  and  temporal  mat- 
ters, by  the  same  statutes  that  were  in  force  at  the  time  when  the 
knights  quitted  the  island,  so  far  as  the  same  shall  not  be  derogated 
from  bv  the  present  treaty. 

11.  The  stipulations  contained  in  paragraphs  5,  5,  7,  8,  and  10, 
shall  be  converted  into  laws  and  perpetual  statutes  of  the  order,  in  the 
customary  manner.  And  the  grand-master  (or,  if  he  should  not  be  in 
the  island  at  the  time  of  its  restitution  to  the  order,  his  representative,) 
as  well  as  his  successors,  shall  be  bound  to  make  oath  to  observe  them 
punctually. 

12.  His  Sicilian  Majesty  shall  be  invited  to  furnish  two  thousand  men, 
natives  of  his  dominions,  to  serve  as  a  garrison  for  the  several  fortresses 
upon  the  island.  This  force  shall  remain  there  for  one  year,  from  the 
period  of  the  restitution  of  the  island  to  the  knights ;  after  the  expira- 
tion of  which  term ,  if  the  order  of  St.  John  shall  not,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  guaranteeing  powers,  have  raised  a  sufficient  force  to  garrison  the 
islana  and  its  dependencies,  in  the  manner  proposed  in  paragraph  5,  the 
Neapolitan  troops  shall  remain,  until  they  shall  be  relieved  by  another 
force  judged  to  be  sufficient  by  the  said  powers. 

13.  The  several  powers  specified  in  paragraph  6,  videlicet,  Great 
Britain,  France,  Austria,  Russia,  Spain,  and  Prussia,  shall  be  invited  to 
accede  to  the  oresent  arrangement. 

XI  The  French  forces  shall  evacuate  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and 
the  Roman  territory;  the  English  forces  shall  in  like  manner  evacuate 
Pot"  to  Ferrajo,  and  generally  all  the  ports  and  islands  which  they  may 
occupy  in  the  Mediterranean,  or  in  the  Adriatic. 

Xil  The  evacuations,  cessions,  and  restitutions,  stipulated  for  b)''  the 
present  treaty,  except  where  otherwise  expressly  provided  for,  shall 
take  place  in  Europe  within  one  month,  in  the  continent  and  seas  of 
America  and  of  Africa  in  three  months,  and  in  the  continent  and  seas 
of  Asia  withm  six  months,  after  the  ratification  of  the  present  definitive 
treaty. 

XIII.  In  all  the  cases  of  restitution  agreed  upon  by  the  present  treaty. 
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the  fortifications  shall  be  delivered  up  in  the  state  in  which  they  may 
have  been  at  the  time  of  the  signature  of  the  preliminary  treaty  ;  and 
all  the  works  which  shall  have  been  constructed  since  the  occupation 
shall  remain  untouched. 

It  is  farther  agreed,  that,  in  all  the  cases  of  cession  stipulated,  there 
shall  be  allowed  to  the  inhabitants,  of  whatever  condition  or  nation  they 
may  be,  a  term  of  three  years,  to  be  computed  from  the  notification  of 
this  present  treaty,  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  their  property  acquir- 
ed and  possessed  either  before  or  during  the  war ;  in  which  term  of 
three  years  they  may  have  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  and  enjoy- 
ment of  their  property. 

The  same  privilege  is  granted  in  the  countries  restored  to  all  those, 
whether  inhabitants  or  others,  who  shall  have  made  therein  any  esta- 
blishments whatsoever  during  the  time  when  those  countries  were  in  the 
possession  of  Great  Britain. 

With  respect  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  restored  or  ceded,  it 
is  agreed,  that  none  of  them  shall  be  prosecuted,  disturbed,  or  molested, 
in  their  persons  or  properties,  under  any  pretext,  on  account  of  their 
conduct  or  political  opinions,  or  of  their  attachment  to  any  of  the  con- 
tracting powers,  nor  on  any  other  account,  except  that  of  debts  con- 
tracted to  individuals,  or  on  account  of  acts  posterior  to  the  present 
treaty. 

XIV.  All  sequestrations  imposed  by  any  of  the  parties  on  the  funded 
property,  revenues,  or  debts,  of  whatever  description,  belonging  to  any  of 
the  contracting  powers,  or  to  their  subjects  or  citizens,  shall  be  taken  off 
immediately  after  the  signature  of  this  definitive  treaty.  The  decision 
of  all  claims  brought  forward  by  individuals,  the  subjects  or  citizens  of 
any  of  the  contracting  powers  respectively,  against  individuals,  subjects, 
or  citizens,  of  any  of  the  others,  for  rights,  debts,  property,  or  effects 
whatsoever,  which,  according  to  received  usages  and  the  law  of  na- 
tions, ought  to  revive  at  the  period  of  peace,  shall  be  heard  and  de- 
cided before  competent  tribunals  ;  and  in  all  cases  prompt  and  ample 
justice  shall  be  administered  in  the  countries  where  the  claims  were 
made. 

XV.  The  fisheries  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  and  of  the  adjacent 
islands,  and  of  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  are  replaced  on  the  same  foot- 
ing on  which  they  were  previous  to  the  war ;  the  French  fishermen 
and  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  shall  have  the  privilege 
of  cutting  such  wood  as  they  may  stand  in  need  of  in  the  bays  of  Fortune 
and  Despair,  for  the  space  of  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  notification 
of  the  present  treaty. 

XVI.  In  order  to  prevent  all  causes  of  complaint  and  dispute  which 
may  arise  on  account  of  prizes  which  may  have  been  made  at  sea  after 
the  signature  of  the  preliminarv  articles,  it  is  reciprocally  agreed,  that 
the  vessels  and  effects  which  may  have  been  taken  in  the  British  Chan- 
nel, and  in  the  North  Sea,  after  the  space  of  twelve  days,  to  be  com- 
puted from  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  ot  the  said  preliminary  ar- 
ticles, shall  be  restored  on  each  side  ;  that  the  term  shall  be  one  month 
from  the  British  Channel  and  the  North  Seas,  as  far  as  the  Canary  is- 
lands inclusively,  whether  in  the  ocean  or  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  two 
months  from  the  said  Canary  islands  as  far  as  the  equator  ;  and,  lastly, 
five  months  in  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  without  any  exception,  or 
any  more  p articular  description  of  time  or  place. 

XVII.  The  ambassadors,  ministers,  and  other  agents  of  the  contract- 
ing powers,  shall  enjoy  respectively,  in  the  states  of  the  said  powers,  the 
same  rank,  privileges,  prerogatives,  and  immunities,  which  public 
agents  of  the  same  class  enjoyed  previous  to  the  war. 

XVIII.  The  branch  of  the  house  of  Nassau,  which  was  established  in 
the  republic,  formerly  called  the  republic  of  the  United  Provinces,  and 
now  the  Batavian  republic,  having  suffered  losses  there,  as  well  in  pri- 
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vate  property  as  in  consequence  of  the  change  of  constitution  adopted 
in  that  country,  an  adequate  compensation  shall  be  procured  i;or  the  said 
branch  of  the  house  of  Nassau  for  the  said  losses. 

XIX.  The  present  definitive  treaty  of  peace  is  declared  common  to 
the  Sublime  Ottoman  Porte,  the  ally  of  his  Britannic  majesty;  and  the 
Sublime  Porte  shall  be  invited  to  transmit  its  act  of  accession  thereto 
with  the  shortest  delay  possible. 

XX.  It  is  agreed,  that  the  contracting  parties  shall,  on  requisitions 
made  by  them  respectively,  or  by  their  ministers  or  officers  duly  autho- 
rised to  make  the  same,  deliver  up  to  justice  persons  accused  of  crimes 
of  murder,  forgery,  or  fraudulent  bankruptcy,  committed  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  requiring  party,  provided  that  this  shall  be  done  only 
when  the  evidence  of  the  criminality  shall  be  so  authenticated,  as  that 
the  laws  of  the  country  where  the  person  so  accused  shall  be  found, 
would  justify  his  apprehension  and  commitment  for  trial,  if  the  offence 
had  been  there  committed.  The  expenses  of  such  apprehension  and 
delivery  shall  be  borne  and  defrayed  by  those  who  make  the  requisition. 
It  is  understood  that  this  article  does  not  regard  in  any  manner  crimes 
of  murder,  forgery,  or  fraudulent  bankruptcy,  committed  antecedently 
to  the  conclusion  of  this  definitive  treaty. 

XXL  The  contracting  parties  promise  to  observe  sincerely  and 
bona  fide  all  the  articles  contained  in  the  present  treaty,  and  they  will 
not  suffer  the  same  to  be  infringed,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  their  res- 
pective subjects  or  citizens  ;  and  the  said  contracting  parties  generally 
and  reciprocally  guarantee  to  each  other  all  the  stipulations  of  the  pre- 
sent treaty. 

XXII.  The  present  treaty  shall  be  ratified  by  the  contracting  parties 
in  thirty  days,  or  sooner  if  possible,  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  ex- 
changed in  due  form  at  Paris. 

In  witness  whereof,  we,  the  underwritten  plenipotentiaries,  have 
signed  with  our  hands,  and  in  virtue  of  our  respective  full  powers,  the 
present  definitive  treaty,  and  have  caused  our  respective  seals  to  be  af- 
fixed thereto. 

Done  at  Amiens,  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  March,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  two ;  the  sixth  Germinal,  year  ten  of  the  French 
Republic. 

(L.S.)  CORNWALLIS. 

(L.S.)  Joseph  Bonaparte. 

(L.  S.)  J.  Nicholas  de  Azara. 

(L.S.)  R.  J.  SCHIMMELPENNINCK. 

Sefiarate  Article. 

It  is  agreed,  that  the  omission  of  some  titles,  which  may  have  taken 
place  in  the  present  treaty,  shall  not  be  prejudicial  to  the  powers  or  to 
the  persons  concerned. 

It  is  further  agreed,  that  the  English  and  French  languages,  made 
use  of  in  all  the  copies  of  the  present  treaty,  shall  not  form  an  example, 
which  may  be  alleged  or  quoted  as  a  precedent,  or  in  any  manner  pre- 
judice the  contracting  powers  whose  languages  have  not  been  used;  and 
that  for  the  future,  what  has  been  observed,  and  ought  to  be  observed, 
with  regard,  to,  and  on  the  part  of,  powers  which  are  in  practice  and 
possession  of  giving  and  receiving  copies  of  like  treaties  in  any  other  lan- 
guages shall  be  conformed  with ;  the  present  treaty  having  neverthe- 
less the  same  force  and  virtue  as  if  the  aforesaid  practice  had  been 
therein  observed. 

In  witness  whereof,  we,  the  underwritten  plenipotentiaries  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty,  of  the  French  Republic,  of  his  Catholic  Majesty, 
and  of  the  Batavian  Republic,  have  signed  the  present  separate  article, 
and  have  caused  our  respective  seals  to  be  affixed  thereto. 
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Done  at  Amiens,  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  March,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  two ;  the  sixth  Germinal,  year  ten  of  the  French 
republic. 

(L.S.)  Cornwallis. 

(L.  S.)  Joseph  Bonaparte. 

(L.S.)  J.  Nicholas  de  Azara. 

(L.S.)  R.J.  SCHIMMELPENNINCK. 

The  sacrifices  made  by  England  in  the  above  treaty,  were 
both  numerous  and  important  ;  as  the  cessions  on  her  part 
consisted  of  all  the  possessions  and  colonies  captured  or  ac- 
quired during  the  war,  with  the  exceptions  of  the  Spanish 
island  of  Trinidad,  and  the  Dutch  possessions  in  Ceylon.  It 
was  however  stipulated,  in  behalf  of  her  allies,  that  the  terri- 
tories of  her  most  faithful  majesty,  the  Queen  of  Portugal, 
were  to  be  maintained  in  their  integrity,  in  the  same  manner 
as  previously  to  the  commencement  of  the  war  ;  but  an  agree- 
ment was  entered  into  in  opposition  to  the  spirit  and  the  letter 
of  this  article,  that  the  limits  of  French  Guiana,  in  America, 
should  be  extended,  and  the  dominions  of  Portugal  in  Europe 
curtailed,  conformably  to  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Ba- 
dajos.  The  house  of  Nassau  was  also  to  receive  an  ade- 
quate compensation  for  its  losses  in  Holland :  yet  it  appeared 
by  a  separate  declaration,  signed  on  the  same  day  with  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  on  the  part  of  the  French  and  the  Dutch 
ministers,  that  the  Batavian  Republic  was  not  to  furnish  any 
part  of  the  indemnity  :  certain  it  is  that  the  interposition  of 
Great  Britain  excited  so  little  gratitude  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  that  after  addressing  a  letter  to  the  king,  he 
left  England  with  the  most  unequivocal  expressions  of  disap- 
probation. The  French  princes,  in  behalf  of  whom  England  ap- 
peared at  one  time  to  have  armed,  and  for  whose  cause 
the  kings  of  the  continent  at  first  took  the  field,  were  left 
unnoticed;  while  the  unfortunate  house  of  Savoy,  the  domi- 
nions of  which  had  been  specifically  guaranteed,  was  left  to 
its  fate. 

Thus  ended  one  of  the  most  bloody  and  important  contests 
of  modern  times — >a  contest  in  which  not  one  of  the  great  ob- 
jects originally  aimed  at  by  any  of  the  belligerent  powers  was 
obtained  by  an  appeal  to  arms  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  those 
few  nations  which  stood  aloof  during  the  struggle,  derived 
immense  benefits  from  their  prudence,  or  good  fortune.  The 
progress  and  issue  of  this  contest  sufficiently  prove,  that  it  is 
at  all  times  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  to  sacrifice  freely  at 
the  altar  of  peace  ;  to  ply  the  loom  and  the  shuttle  ;  to  culti- 
vate the  surface  of  the  earth  for  the  products  of  agriculture ; 
to  raise  the  minerals  from  its  bowels,  for  the  purpose  of  social 
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life  ;  to  unbind  the  sail  of  commerce  to  the  gale  ;  and  never  to 
engage  in  any  but  a  just  and  necessary  war,  the  aim  of  which 
is  denned,  and  the  object  attainable. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

British  History:    Exertions  made    by    Great  Britain   during  the 
War — Meeting  of  Parliament — Discussion  on  the  Preliminary  Treaty 

—  On  the  Convention  with  Russia — On  the  Civil  List  and  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  Claims  on  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall — Death  of  the  Earl  of 
Clare — Of  the  Duke  of  Bedford — Of  Lord  Kenyon — Refieal  of  the 
Income  Tax — Public  Finances — Restriction  on  the  Bank — Proposed 
Vote  of  Censure  on  Mr.  Pitt's  Administration — Changed  into  a  Vote 
of  Thanks — Submarine  Invention — Debates  on  the  Definitive  Treaty 
of  Peace — Parliamentary  Votes  to  Dr.  Jenner,  for  the  Promulgation 
of  the  Vaccine  Inoculation  ;  to  Mr.  Greathead,  for  the  Invention  of 
the  Life-Boat ;  and  to  Dr.  James  Carmichael  Smith,  for  his  Discove- 
ry of  the  Process  oj  Nitrous  Fumigation — Dissolution  of  Parliament 

—  General  Election. 

The  exertions  of  Britain  during  the  revolutionary  war  were 
unequalled  perhaps  in  the  annals  of  nations.  Two  hundred  sail 
of  line-of-battle  ships  ;  a  military  force  of  more  than  half  a 
million  of  men ;  nearly  twenty  millions  sterling  paid  in  loans 
and  subsidies,  a  public  debt  before  deemed  intolerable,  en- 
larged to  a  frightful  magnitude  ;  and  an  immense  annual  tax- 
ation doubled :  such  were  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  made  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  to  the  period  of  the  ratification  of  the 
preliminary  articles  of  peace,  succeeded  by  the  definitive  trea- 
ty of  Amiens. 

No  nation  ever  suffered  equal  privations  with  equal  con- 
stancy. The  stockholder  beheld  the  value  of  his  capital  di- 
minished more  than  one  half,  the  peasant  and  the  artisan  saw 
the  price  of  the  loaf  doubled,  while  the  higher  classes  of 
society  yielded  to  the  fiscal  regulations,  known  by  the  names 
of  the  triple  assessment  and  the  income  tax.  During  the 
course  of  this  conflict,  Britain  was  victorious  in  every  sea, 
and  successful  in  every  naval  battle ;  the  capture  of  nearly 
five  hundred  ships  of  war,  of  which  upwards  of  eighty  were 
ships  of  the  line,  fully  attests  this  memorable  fact,  and  exhi- 
bits nobler  trophies  than  were  ever  won  before  by  any  other 
nation.  Nor  was  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe  exempt  from 
her  conquests  :  In  America  she  acquired  Tobago,  part  of  St. 
Domingo,  the  whole  of  Martinico,  St.  Lucia,  and  Guadaloupe, 
from  the  French  ;  Trinidad  from  the  Spaniards  ;  and  Deme- 
rara,  Issequibo,  Surinam,  Curracoa,  Berbice,  and  St.  Eustatia, 
from  the  Dutch.  In  the  East  Indies,  Pondicherry,  Malacca, 
Ceylon,  Amboyna,  and  Banda,  yielded  either  to  her  arms  or 
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influence.  In  Africa,  Goree,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
Egypt,  by  turns  confessed  the  sway  of  the  conqueror  ;  while 
in  Europe,  Toulon,  Minorca,  Corsica,  and  Malta  either  sur- 
rendered by  capitulation  or  were  subjugated  by  force.  Scarce- 
ly any  state  in  want  of  treasure  or  assistance,  but  was  either 
supplied  with  the  wealth,  or  protected  by  the  fleets  and  ar- 
mies of  this  nation  ;  and  no  fewer  than  two  emperors,  three 
kings,  one  queen,  and  a  multitude  of  petty  princes,  were  in 
succession  ranked  among  her  subsidiaries.  In  addition  to 
this,  and  by  a  rare  instance  of  good  fortune,  hitherto  unexam- 
pled in  any  history,  although  the  manufactures  of  England 
drooped,  and  many  of  her  artisans  were  forced  by  dire  neces- 
sity to  wield  the  arms  they  had  before  fabricated,  yet  her  com- 
merce flourished  and  even  increased  during  the  war. 

This  tide  of  prosperity  was,  however,  productive  of  but 
little  permanent  advantage  ;  for  after  the  expenditure  of  the 
lives  of  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  her  subjects, 
and  some  hundreds  of  millions  of  money,  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
in  the  Indian,  and  that  of  Trinidad,  in  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
were  all  that  remained  of  her  numerous  conquests. 

The  second  session  of  the  imperial  parliament  of  Great 
Britain  was  opened  on  the  29th  of  October,  1801,  by  the 
king  in  person,  who  in  a  speech  from  the  throne  announced 
the  favourable  conclusion  of  the  negociation  begun  during  the 
last  session  of  parliament.  His  majesty  at  the  same  time  de- 
clared his  satisfaction,  that  the  difference  which  at  that  time 
existed  with  the  northern  powers,  had  been  adjusted  by  a 
convention  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  to  which  the  Kings 
of  Denmark  and  of  Sweden  had  expressed  their  readiness  to 
accede,  and  by  which  "  the  essential  rights  for  which  we 
contended  were  secured."  He  then  proceeded  to  state,  that 
c  preliminaries  of  peace  had  also  been  ratified  between  himself 
and  the  French  Republic  ;  and  he  trusted  that  this  important 
arrangement,  while  it  manifested  the  justice  and  the  modera- 
tion of  his  views,  would  also  be  found  conducive  to  the  sub- 
stantial interests  of  this  country,  and  honourable  to  the  British 
character." 

In  the  house  of  peers  the  address  was  moved  by  Lord 
Bolton,  who  observed  that  it  was  a  magnificent  triumph  for 
England  to  make  peace  in  the  very  midst  of  her  conquests, 
from  the  frozen  sea  of  the  north,  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules  in 
the  south,  and  from  Africa  to  the  remotest  shores  of  Asia  and 
America.  His  lordship  contrasted,  on  this  occasion,  the  con- 
duct of  Great  Britain  with  that  of  Germany,  which  he  styled 
"disunited  ;  parricidal,  and  treacherous."  Our  allies,  he 
said,  had  in  an  evil  hour  chosen  to  desert  us,  and  we  had  been 
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left  to  fight  the  battle  ourselves  ;  but  the  struggle  was  glori- 
ous, and  the  termination  happy.  At  the  period  when  the 
peace  was  made  it  was  evident  that  the  integrity  of  Europe 
could  not  be  preserved  ;  had  this  been  possible  it  would  have 
been  effected  by  the  power  of  Great  Britain. 

— — — —Si  Pergama  dextra 

Defendi  possent,  etiam  hac  defensa  fuissent.  ,  Virgil. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford,  in  a  speech  which  contained  much 
censure  of  the  late,  and  praise  of  the  present  administration, 
declared  his  cordial  concurrence  in  the  address,  which  was 
carried  unanimously. 

In  the  house  of  commons  Mr.  Fox  expressed  the  same 
sentiments  of  approbation  respecting  the  peace,  in  which  he 
was  warmly  seconded  by  Mr.  Pitt,  who  described  the  peace 
as  glorious  and  honourable.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Wind- 
ham, the  late  secretary  at  war,  avowed  his  entire  disaprobation 
of  the  preliminary  treaty  recently  signed  with  France,  and 
declared  himself  to  be  a  solitary  mourner  in  the  midst  of 
public  rejoicings.  In  signing  that  treaty  he  thought  that  his 
honourable  friends,  the  present  ministers,  had  signed  the 
death-warrant  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Sheridan,  adverting  to  the  terms  in  which  Mr.  Pitt 
had  spoken  of  the  peace,  said  that  he  could  not  agree  that  the 
conditions  were  glorious  and  honourable.  It  was,  in  his  opin- 
ion, a  peace  of  which  every  one  was  glad,  but  no  one  proud. 
It  was  such  a  sort  of  peace  as  might  be  expected  after  such  a 
sort  of  war— a  war  the  most  pernicious  in  which  this  country 
had  ever  been  engaged ;  and  the  peace  was  perhaps  as  good 
as  any  minister  could  make,  considering  the  circumstances  in 
which  we  were  placed.  The  motion  was  finally  carried  with 
the  same  unanimity  as  in  the  other  house. 

On  the  3d  of  November,  the  subject  of  the  preliminary 
treaty  was  taken  formally  into   consideration  by  the   lords,* 


*  By  the  preliminary  treaty,  on  which  the  definitive  treaty  already 
quoted  was  grounded,  his  Britannic  Majesty  agreed  to  restore  to  the 
French  republic  and  her  allies,  all  the  possessions  and  colonies  con- 
quered by  the  British  arms  during  the  war — the  island  of  Trinidad,  and 
the  Dutch  possessions  in  Ceylon,  excepted :  It  was  further  stipulated, 
that  "  the  port  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  shall  be  open  to  the  com- 
merce and  navigation  of  the  two  contracting  parties,  who  shall  enjoy  there- 
in the  same  advantages.  The  island  of  Malta,  with  its  dependencies,  shall 
be  evacuated  by  the  troops  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  and  restored  to  the 
order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  And  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  this 
island  completely  independent  ot  either  of  the  two  contracting  parties, 
it  shall  be  placed  under  the  guarantee  and  protection  of  a  third  power, 
to  be  agreed  upon  in  the  definitive  treaty.  Egypt  shall  be  restored  to 
the  Sublime  Porte,  whose  territories  and  possessions  shall  be  preserved 
entire,  such  as  they  existed  previously  to  the  present  war.    The  terri- 
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and  a  decided  opposition  to  the  terms  of  the  peace  expressed 
bv  the  Earls  Spencer,  Caernarvon,  and  Fitzwilliam,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Buckingham,  Lord  Grenville,  and  the  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph.  The  treaty  was  defended  by  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  Earls  of  Moira,  Westmoreland,  and 
St.  Vincent,  Lords  Hobart  and  Pelham,  and  the  Bishop  of 
London.  On  this  occasion,  Lord  Nelson  avowed  it  to  be  his 
opinion,  that  Malta,  in  a  naval  and  political  view,  was  of  trivial 
consequence,  being  at  two  great  a  distance  from  Toulon  to 
watch  the  French  fleet  in  that  port.  In  time  of  peace,  his 
lordship  said,  Malta  would  have  required  a  garrison  of  seven 
thousand  men,  and  a  much  larger  force  in  time  of  war,  with- 
out being  of  any  real  utility.  The  island  of  Minorca  also,  he 
declared  to  be  of  no  importance  as  a  naval  station  ;  neither  did 
he  consider  the  settlement  of  the  Cape  as  of  any  great  value. 
The  war  had  indeed  been  long,  but  he  believed  his  majesty 
had  seized  the  first  opportunity  of  making  peace,  and  the  con- 
ditions he  was  convinced  were  the  most  advantageous  that 
could  be  procured  under  the  existing  circumstances.  In  this 
opinion  the  house  concurred,  and  the  address  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  to  ten  voices. 

On  the  same  day,  a  similar  address  was  moved  in  the  house 
of  commons  ;  when  the  treaty  of  peace  was  vigorously  assail- 
ed by  Mr.  Windham,  Mr.  Thomas  Grenville,  and  Lord 
Temple.  Mr.  Pitt  said  that  it  was  his  misfortune  to  differ 
on  this  occasion  from  those  with  whom  it  had  been  his  hap- 
piness to  live  in  habits  of  the  strictest  friendship.  He  did  not 
pretend  to  state  that  this  peace  fully  answered  all  his  wishes  ; 
but  the  government  had  obtained  the  best  terms  in  their  pow- 
er ;  and  the  conditions  were  such  as  could  not  be  rejected 
without  incurring  the  imputation  of  continuing  the  war  with- 
out any  adequate  necessity.  He  spoke  highly  of  the  value  of 
the  conquests  we  had  retained — Ceylon  and  Trinidad  :  and 
though  he  would  not  depreciate  the  importance  of  Malta,  he 
thought  it,  compared  with  the  Indies,  but  a  secondary  consi- 
deration.    It   appeared  to  him  sound   policy  rather  to  place 

tories  and  possessions  of  her  most  faithful  majesty  shall  likewise  be  pre- 
served entire.  The  French  forces  shall  evacuate  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
and  the  Roman  territory.  The  English  forces  shall  in  like  manner  eva- 
cuate Porto  Ferrajo,  and  generally  all  the  ports  and  islands  which  they 
may  occupy  in  the  Mediterranean  or  the  Adriatic.  The  republic  of 
the  Seven  Islands  shall  be  acknowledged  by  the  French  republic.  The 
fisheries  on  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland,  and  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
shall  be  restored  to  the  same  footing  on  which  they  were  before  thepre- 
sent  war.  And  finally,  plenipotentiaries  shall  be  named  on  each  side,' 
who  shall  repair  to  Amiens  for  the  purpose  of  concluding  a  definitive 
treaty  of  peace  in  concert  with  the  allies  of  the  contracting  parties." 
Vol,  II.  Y 
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Malta  under  the  protection  of  a  third  power  capable  of  defend- 
Ing  it,  than,  by  retaining  that  island  ourselves,  to  mortify  the 
pride  and  attract  the  jealousy  of  the  enemy.  He  asserted  that 
the  resources  of  the  country  ought  not  to  be  lavished  away  in 
continuing  a  contest  with  the  certainty  of  an  enormous  ex- 
pense, and  when  it  was  by  no  means  clear  that  we  might  not 
ultimately  be  obliged  to  sit  down  in  a  worse  relative  situation 
than  at  present.  He  would  not  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
house  by  going  back  to  the  origin  of  the  war  ;  but  peace  being 
now  happily  restored,  forbearance  of  language,  and  terms  ot 
respect,  were  proper. 

Mr.  Fox  expressed  his  cordial  concurrence  in  the  address. 
Upon  the  whole,  and  in  reference  to  situation  and  circum- 
stances, he  regarded  the  peace  as  both  safe  and  honourable. 
A  glorious  peace  he  could  not  style  it,  for  such  a  peace  could 
be  the  result  only  of  a  glorious  war.  He  confessed  himself 
not  one  of  those  who  deemed  Ceylon  or  Trinidad  preferable 
to  Malta ;  but  by  insisting  on  Malta  or  the  Cape,  either  the 
war  would  have  been  prolonged,  or  a  loss  of  national  dignity 
sustained  by  making  the  concession  on  our  part  from  compul- 
sion ;  for  these  were  points  which  he  conceived  France  would 
never  have  yielded.  He  commended  ministers  for  not  having 
sought  to  delude  the  nation  by  the  jargon  of  their  predeces- 
sors ;  and  by  senseless  assertions  of  the  French  nation  being 
now  on  the  verge,  and  now  in  the  very  gulf  of  bankruptcy. 
They  justly  considered  France  as  a  great  and  formidable  foe, 
in  treating  with  whom  they  had  wisely  tempered  firmness  of 
conduct  with  moderation  of  tone.  As  to  the  real  object  of  the 
war,  Mr.  Fox  confessed  that  he  always  understood  it  to  be 
the  restoration  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  Not  that  it  was  the 
sine  qua  non ;  but  he  contended  that  the  late  ministers  had 
avowed  it  with  confidence,  prosecuted  it  with  perseverance 
and  relinquished  it  with  reluctance.  Not  having  been  able  to 
obtain  their  end,  it  was  now  allowed  that  the  nation  must  con- 
tent  itself  with  gaining  its'  secondary  purpose.  But  what  ra- 
tional person  had  ever  deemed  this  secondary  purpose  to  be 
obtained  by  the  acquisition  of  Ceylon  and  Trinidad  ?  Who 
would  have  thought  that  those  who  for  so  many  years  enter- 
tained such  grand  and  magnificent  designs,  should  at  last  con- 
tent themselves  with  Ceylon  in  the  east,  and  Trinidad  in  the 
west,  wrested  too  from  our  former  allies,  Holland  and  Spain, 
by  way  of  indemnity  against  the  ambitious  projects  of  France. 

The  terms  of  the  treaty  were  zealously  defended  by  Lord 
Hawkesbury,  and  the  other  members  of  administration,  on 
grounds  analogous  to  those  argued  upon  by  Mr.  Pitt ;  and  the 
house  and  the  country,  wearied  of  the  war,  were  easily  im- 
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pressed  by  the  reasoning  of  ministers  in  favour  of  peace.  The 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  concluded  the  debate  with  some 
judicious  and  conciliatory  observations  :  he  remarked  that  the 
duty  of  negociation  commenced  when  all  hopes  of  continental 
aid  in  checking  the  power  of  France  was  at  an  end.  We  had 
closed  the  contest,  he  maintained,  on  our  part,  with  honour. 
But  he  acknowledged  it  to  depend  upon  the  wisdom  of  go- 
vernment, whether  this  peace  should  be  a  blessing  or  a  misfor- 
tune to  the  country.  He  could  only  say,  that  as  it  had  been 
made  sincerely,  it  should  be  kept  faithfully.  No  encourage* 
ment  should  be  given  to  any  person  in  this  realm  to  subvert 
the  present  government  of  France;  and  a  line  of  conduct 
ought  to  be  pursued,  not  of  suspicion  and  jealousy,  but  of 
prudence  and  circumspection  ;  and  it  would  be  necessary,  he 
admitted,  "  to  provide  means  of  security  never  before  known 
in  times  of  peace."  The  motion  was  agreed  to  without  a  di- 
vision. 

The  convention  with  Russia  occupied  the  early  attention  of 
parliament.  On  the  13th  of  November,  the  articles  of  the 
treaty  having  been  laid  before  the  house  of  peers,  the  Earl  of 
Darnley  moved  an  address  of  thanks  and  approbation  to  the 
throne.  This  address  was  vehemently  opposed  by  Lord 
Grenville,  who  condemned  the  treaty  in  almost  all  its  provi- 
sions ;  and,  from  the  tenor  of  his  lordship's  remarks,  it  was 
obvious  that  no  accommodation  with  the  northern  powers 
could  have  taken  place,  under  the  administration  which  had 
recently  been  dissolved.  On  the  same  day,  on  a  similar  ad« 
dress  having  been  moved  in  the  house  of  commons,  Lord 
Hawkesbury,  with  frankness  and  candour,  observed,  w  that 
the  treaty  did  enough  ;  it  substantiated  our  rights — it  respected 
those  of  our  adversaries ;  and  without  arrogating  more  supe- 
riority than  was  meet,  contained  an  ample  recognition  of  all 
that  was  essential  to  us  as  the  first  maritime  power  of  the 
globe."  The  question  was  carried  in  both  houses  without  a 
division. 

Soon  after  the  Christmas  recess,  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer called  the  attention  of  the  house  to  certain  papers  be- 
fore them,  relative  to  the  civil  list,  by  which  it  appeared  that 
the  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  sovereign  were  again  deeply  in  ar- 
rears ;  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  examine  the  accounts 
now  presented  to  the  house.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion, 
Mr.  Manners  Sutton,  solicitor  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  advan- 
ced a  claim  of  right  on  the  part  of  the  prince  against  the 
crown,  or  rather  against  the  public,  for  the  amount  of  the 
revenues  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  received  during  his  mi- 
nority, and  applied  to  the  use  of  the  civil  list,  which  must, 
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otherwise  have  been  supplied  from  other  sources.  The  ag- 
gregate of  the  sums  so  received,  on  an  accurate  estimate,  ap- 
peared to  be  little  less  than  four  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
Mr.  Fox  declared  strongly  in  favour  of  the  equity  of  this 
claim,  but  admitted  that  the  sums  voted  for  the  payment  of 
the  prince's  debts  ought  to  be  deducted  from  the  balance  ac- 
cruing to  the  prince. 

On  the  29th  of  March,  the  report  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  examine  the  accounts  of  the  civil  list  was  taken  into 
consideration  :  when  it  appeared  that  a  debt  amounting  to  no 
less  than  nine  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  pounds  had  been 
contracted  since  the  passing  of  Mr.  Burke's  reform  bill,  ex- 
clusive of  the  arrears  discharged  in  the  years  1784  and  1786, 
and  that  since  that  time  the  provisions  of  the  bill  had  been 
wholly  neglected.  After  a  long  and  animated  discussion,  this 
sum  was  voted  by  the  house  :  but  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer allowed  that  measures  ought  to  be  taken  to  prevent  in 
future  any  such  accumulation  of  debt. 

Two  days  after,  Mr.  Manners  Sutton  brought  forward  the 
question  of  the  claim  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  arrears  of 
the  revenues  arising  from  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  and  conclu- 
ded with  moving  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  inquire 
what  sums  were  due  to  his  royal  highness  from  that  quarter. 
The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  considered  it  as  inconsistent 
with  his  duty  to  concur  in  this  motion.  As  to  the  legal  ques- 
tion he  did  not  pretend  to  decide  upon  it ;  but  he  thought  the 
discussion  ought  not  to  be  entertained  in  that  house  ;  not  at 
least  till  it  appeared  in  proof,  that  on  application  for  redress, 
supposing  the  wrong  to  exist,  relief  could  not  be  obtained 
elsewhere.  He  concluded  by  moving  the  order  of  the  day, 
which,  after  a  long  debate,  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  to  one  hundred  and  three  voices. 

The  commencement  of  the  present  year  was  signalized  by 
the  death  of  several  distinguished  personages.  On  i  the  28th 
of  January  expired,  after  a  long  and  painful  illness,  John  Fitz- 
gibbon,  Earl  of  Clare,  and  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Ireland. 
This  nobleman  possessed,  from  situation  and  character,  a  pow- 
erful ascendency  over  the  affairs  of  that  country  at  a  most 
critical  period  of  its  history.  In  the  elevated  and  arduous 
situation  of  lord  chancellor,  to  which  he  was  advanced  in  the 
year  1789,  he  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  with  a  manly 
decision,  and  commanding  ability,  that  extorted  the  applause 
of  his  political  adversaries.  But  as  a  politician  he  was  impe- 
rious in  his  deportment,  and  inflexible  in  his  purpose.  All 
concessions  and  conciliation  on  the  part  of  government  he 
deemed  weakness ;  and  knew  no  other  method  of  governing 
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but  by  the  strong  arm  of  power.  The  earl  was  succeeded  in 
the  chancellorship  of  Ireland  by  Sir  John  Milford,  speaker  of 
the  British  house  of  commons,  who,  exclusive  of  his  great 
professional  reputation,  was  the  mover  of  the  act  of  toleration 
in  favour  of  the  English  catholics.  Upon  him  the  title  of 
Lord  Redesdale  was  conferred  ;  and  the  speaker's  chair  was 
filled  by  Charles  Abbot,  Esq.  a  lawyer  of  eminence  and  acti- 
vity in  business,  and  who  had  the  merit  of  possessing  an  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  the  forms,  usages,  and  customs  of 
the  house. 

A  striking  contrast  to  one  part  of  this  portrait  was  exhibited 
in  the  character  of  Francis,  Duke  of  Bedford,  who,  after  an 
illness  of  a  few  days'  duration,  died  at  the  family  mansion  of 
Woburn  Abbey,  on  the  2d  of  March,  having  not  yet  comple- 
ted the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age.     The  grief  for  the  loss 
of  this    distinguished   nobleman    might    be    styled    national. 
"-  Born,"  says  an  eminent  statesman,^  u  in  a  situation  in  which 
it  was  most  difficult  to  keep  pure  the  affections  of  the  heart, 
and  to  cultivate  the  faculties  of  the  understanding  ;  possessed 
when  yet  a  child  of  high  honours  and  a  princely  fortune ;  and 
surrounded  by  dangers  which  have  perverted  and  corrupted 
the  best  disposed  minds  ;  yet,  in  the  midst  of  affluence,  and 
the  means  of  enjoyment,  he  had  taught  himself  all  the  virtues 
of  adversity.     If  his  condition  was  that  of  celibacy,"  continued 
Mr.   Fox,  "  it  was  only  so  in  one  sense,  that  he  has  left  be- 
hind him  no  children  to  lament  his  untimely  end,  and  to  imi- 
tate his  brilliant  example.     But  if  all  those  are  to  be  consider- 
ed as  our  children  whom  we  have  cherished  and  protected, 
whom  we  have  rendered  happy  by  our  good  offices,  and  whom 
we  have  bound  to  us  by  all  the  ties  of  affection  and  gratitude, 
no  man  ever  had  a  family  more  numerous,  nor  was  ever  more 
piously  lamented.     There  are  some  families,"  exclaimed  the 
orator,  "  of  whom  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  love  of  pub- 
lic virtue  is  hereditary ;  and  is  it  then  unnatural  in  a  descen- 
dant of  the  great  Earl  of  Bedford  and  of  Lord  Russel  to  be 
animated  by  a  fervent  love,  and  to  discover  more  than  a  com- 
mon leaning  towards  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  of 
England.     But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  in  thus  expressing 
myself  I  mean  only  to  strew  flowers  over  the  grave  of  the  de- 
ceased.    No  !  it  is  for  the  sake  of  impressing  his  great  exam- 
ple upon  the  public  ;  it  is  that  men  may  see  it,  that  they  may 
feel  it ;  that  they  may  talk  of  it  in  their  domestic  circles,  and 
hold  it  up,  whenever  it  can  be  imitated,  to  their  children  and 
to  posterity." 

*  Mr.  Fox, 
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A  third  person  who  departed  this  life  nearly  at  the  same 
period,  was  the  Chief  Justice  of  England,  Lloyd,  Lord  Ken- 
yon.  This  noble  judge,  though  irascible  in  his  temper,  was 
honest  in  his  intentions,  learned  in  his  profession,  and  impartial 
in  his  administration  of  public  justice.  His  parliamentary 
talents  were  of  little  estimation  ;  but  his  judicial  attainments 
were  great,  and  upon  them  alone  he  sought  to  build  his  fame. 
He  was  the  advocate  of  virtue,  and  the  inflexible  punisher  of 
vice,  however  great  or  powerful  the  offender.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Attorney-General,  Edward  Law,  a  distinguish- 
ed lawyer,  who  was  created  on  his  promotion  to  the  chief  jus- 
ticeship a  peer  of  the  realm,  under  the  title  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough. 

On  the  29th  of  March,  soon  after  the  signature  of  the  defi- 
nitive treaty,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  listening  to  the 
voice  of  the  nation,  expressed  by  petitions,  gave  notice  of  his 
intention  to  repeal  the  tax  imposed  by  the  late  minister  upon 
income.  Mr.  Addington  acknowledged  the  burthen  of  the 
tax  to  be  very  grievous  ;  though  the  necessities  of  the  state 
had  rendered  its  adoption  necessary  ;  but  as  this  impost  was 
originally  proposed  as  a  war-tax,  it  should  cease  with  the  oc- 
casion that  had  given  it  birth. 

On  the  5th  of  April,  the  minister  brought  forward  his  plan 
of  finance  for  the  year;  and  a  more  arduous  task  no  person 
occupying  his  station  ever  had  to  encounter.  The  income  tax 
had  been  mortgaged  by  Mr.  Pitt,  for  the  sum  of  56,445,000/. 
three  per  cents,  for  which  the  present  minister,  in  consequence 
of  the  repeal  of  this  tax,  was  obliged  to  make  provision.  The 
loan  for  Great  Britain  he  stated  at  twenty-three  millions  ;  the 
capital  in  the  different  funds,  created  by  the  conversion  of 
eight  millions  and  a  half  of  exchequer  bills  into  stock,  previous 
to  the  Christmas  recess,  was  eleven  millions  one  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  thousand  and  sixty-two  pounds,  and  the  aggregate 
sum  for  which  interest  was  to  be  provided,  appeared  to  be  no 
less  than  ninety-seven  millions  nine  hundred  and  thirty-four 
thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  pounds,  the  interest 
of  which  was  stated  at  three  millions  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
two  thousand  pounds.  To  defray  this  enormous  demand, 
very  heavy  additional  duties  were  imposed  on  beer,  malt,  and 
hops.  A  considerable  increase  was  also  made  to  the  assessed 
taxes  ;  and  the  last  articles  to  which  ministers  had  recourse  at 
this  crisis,  was  a  tax  on  imports  and  exports,  being  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  convoy  duty.  The  produce  of  the  new  duties 
combined  he  estimated  at  four  millions,  an  excess  which  com- 
pensated for  the  deficiency  of  divers  of  the  taxes  imposed  in 
the   course  of  the  war.     In  the  progress  of  the  business  of 
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revenue,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  proposed  and  carried 
into  effect  several  important  alterations  in  the  sinking  fund 
bills  of  Mr.  Pitt.  The  last  or  new  fund,  provided  lor  liqui- 
dating the  debt  contracted  since  the  year  1786,  was  much 
larger  than  the  original  fund  established  for  the  liquidation  of 
the  old  debt,  contracted  prior  to  that  period.  These  two 
funds  the  minister  proposed  to  consolidate,  and  to  perpetuate, 
till  the  whole  of  the  debt,  both  old  and  new,  should  be  com- 
pletely liquidated.  The  original  fund  had  now  risen  to  two 
millions  five  hundred  and  thirty-four  thousand  one  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  pounds,  and  the  new  to  three  millions  two 
hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty- 
three  pounds,  making  together  five  millions  eight  hundred  and 
nine  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty  pounds.  The  debt  con- 
tracted previous  to  the  year  1786)  amounted  to  something  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  millions  ;  and  the  new  debt 
amounted  to  nearly  three  hundred  millions,  something  less 
than  forty  millions  having  been  redeemed  by  the  old,  and  up- 
wards of  twenty  millions  by  the  operation  of  the  new  fund. 
The  whole  of  the  existing  funded  debt,  including  the  loan  of 
the  present  year,  was  consequently  about  five  hundred  and 
forty  millions  ;  the  interest  of  which  amounted  annually  to  the 
vast  sum  of  upwards  of  seventeen  millions.^  This  amazing 
debt  would,  nevertheless,  by  the  wonder-working  operation 
of  the  sinking  fund  appropriated  to  its  liquidation,  supposing 
that  fund  improved  at  the  average  interest  of  four  per  cent, 
per  annum  only,  be  completely  discharged  in  the  comparative- 
ly short  period  of  thirty-four  years.f 

*  PUBLIC  DEBT. 

Amount  gf  the  Funded  Debt  in  1786. 

Whole  capital  of  the  Funded  Debt,        -  -        -      1.259,355,815 

The  annual  interest  and  other  charges  payable  on  account 
of  this  debt  were  stated  in  the  report  from  the  select 
committee  of  the  house  of  commons  to  be  -        -      /.9,266,94Q 

Amount  of  the  Funded  Debt  in  April,  1802. 
Funded  debt  of  Great  Britain,        -        -        -        -        -       Z.603,216,482 
Stock  redeemed  by  the  Sinking  Fund,        -  Z.59,588,904 

Unredeemed  Debt,        -------        /  543,627,578 

f  The  Sinking  or  Consolidated  Fund  was  first  established  in  its  pre- 
sent form  by  Mr  Pitt,  in  the  year  1786,  but  the  public  are  indebted  to 
that  consummate  financier,  Dr.  Price,  for  the  foundation  upon  which 
this  pillar  to  public  credit  was  erected.^  The  fund  in  question  is  formed 
by  the  appropriation  of  one  million  a  year,  which  is  regularly  set  apart 

X  See  Mr.  Pitt's  letter  to  Dr.  Price,  inserted  in  Morgan's  Observations 
on  Reversionary  Payments,  vol.  I.  p.  320 — 1. 
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On  concluding  his  speech  on  this  occasion  in  the  house  of 
commons,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  made  use  of  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  words  :  u  When  I  look  back  to  the  conduct 
of  this  house  and  of  the  country,  to  their  united  wisdom  and 
vigour  for  the  last  nine  years,  it  is  with  pride  and  satisfaction. 
When  I  look  forward  to  the  prospect  before  us,  it  is  with  hope. 
I  trust  that,  by  a  prudent  and  vigilant  economy,  we  shall  be 
able  to  provide  effectually  for  the  expenses  of  the  country.  I 
think,  if  we  are  enabled  to  preserve  the  blessings  we  enjoy, 
we  shall  effect  it  by  a  fixed  determination  not  to  interfere  with 
any  other  country,  but  to  be  prepared  always  to  vindicate  our 
independence,  and  to  maintain  our  honour.  Such  a  system 
will,  I  feel  confident,  afford  us  a  prospect  of  many  years  of 
tranquillity  and  repose.  The  period  of  animosity,  I  hope,  has 
ceased;  but  vigilance,  prudence,  and  precaution,  may  survive 
animosity.  Jealousy  is  no  longer  necessary,  but  caution  must 
be  preserved.  This  conduct  will  give  us  the  fairest  claim  to 
merit,  and  the  best  chance  to  retain  the  blessings  which  we 
actually  possess."  Such  was  the  seasonable  and  satisfactory 
declaration  of  the  minister  now  at  the  helm  of  public  affairs. 

Mr.  Corry,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  Ireland, 
soon  after  brought  forward  the  business  of  finance  relative  to 
the  revenue  of  that  kingdom.  It  appeared,  from  the  statement 
presented  to  the  house,  that  the  debt  of  Ireland  had  risen, 
within  the  last  ten  years,  from  two  millions  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  to  thirty-six  millions,  paying  an  interest  for 
the  most  part  of  six  per  cent.  He  stated  the  deficiency  of 
ways  and  means,  when  compared  with  the  supplies,  at  one 
million  six  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds,  which  sum 
he  proposed  to  raise  by  loan,  in  addition  to  a  former  loan  of 


for  the  liquidation  of  the  national  debt ;  and  to  which  are  added  such 
government,  temporary,  and  life  annuities,  as  may  fall  in  during  each 
year.  These  sums  constitute  a  principal,  which,  being  placed  at  com- 
pound interest,  and  suffered  to  accumulate,  had,  as  early  as  the  year 
1802,  extinguished  nearly  sixty  millions  of  the  public  debt.  The  advan- 
tage of  such  a  fund  is  infinite,  and  its  product  ought  to  be  held  as  a  sa- 
cred deposit  never  to  be  touched.  "  A  nation,  when  it  applies  the 
income  of  such  a  fund  to  current  expenses  rather  than  to  the  redemption 
of  its  debts,  chooses  to  lose  the  benefit  of  compound  interest,  in  order  to 
avoid  paying  simple  interest — and  the  loss  in  this  case  is  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  increase  of  money  at  compound  and  simple  in- 
terest. The  following  calculation  will  shew  what  that  difference  is : — 
One  penny  put  out  at  our  Saviour's  birth,  to  five  per  cent,  compound  in- 
terest, would,  in  the  year  1791,  have  increased  to  a  greater  sum  than 
would  be  contained  in  three  hundred  millions  of  earths,  all  of  solid  gold  ! 
But  if  put  out  to  simple  interest,  it  would,  in  the  same  time,  have  amount- 
ed  to  no  more  than  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  !  All  governments  that 
alienate  funds  destined  for  reimbursements,  choose  to  improve  money  in 
the  last  rather  than  in  the  first  of  these  ways."— Price  on  Public  Credit. 
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two  millions,  which  the  contractors  for  the  English  loan  had 
agreed  to  furnish  upon  the  same  terms.  Mr.  Corry  at  the 
same  time  proposed  several  new  taxes,  necessary  to  defray 
the  interest  of  these  new  loans,  which  were  agreed  to  ;  not, 
however,  without  some  poignant  animadversions  from  several 
of  the  Irish  members,  who  represented  the  state  of  that  coun- 
try as  very  critical  and  alarming. 

On  the  9th  of  April,  Mr.  Addington  moved  for  a  bill,  to 
continue,  till  the  1st  of  March,  1813,  the  restrictions  on  pay- 
ments in  specie  at  the  bank,  a  motion  that  was  carried  with 
little  opposition.  Indeed,  in  the  actual  circumstances  of  the 
country,  this  was  a  measure  not  so  much  of  prudence  as  of 
necessity. 

A  vote  of  censure  on  the  former  administration  was,  on 
the  12th  of  the  same  month,  formally  moved  by  Sir  Francis 
Burdett.  But  as  a  vote  of  censure  upon  that  body,  by  the 
present  house  of  commons,  would  have  been  a  sentence  of  con- 
demnation against  itself,  there  was  little  propriety  in  the  mo- 
tion, and  still  less  prospect  of  its  success.  A  twelve  months 
and  upwards  had  moreover  now  elapsed  since  their  resigna- 
tion, and  it  seemed  almost  ludicrous  to  bring  forward  at  this 
late  period  a  direct  charge  against  them.  This  motion  was 
strenuously  opposed  by  the  supporters  of  the  measures  of  Mr. 
Pitt  and  his  colleagues,  and  Lord  Belgrave  moved,  as  an 
amendment  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett's  motion,  "  that  the  thanks 
of  this  house  be  returned  to  his  majesty's  late  ministers,  for 
their  eminent  services,  in  the  exertions  they  made  to  preserve 
to  us  unimpaired  the  blessings  we  enjoyed  during  the  whole 
of  the  late  contest."  The  speaker  having  suggested  the  irre- 
gularity of  this  proceeding,  the  motion  of  amendment  was,  at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Pitt  himself,  withdrawn,*  and  the  original 
proposition  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and 
forty-six  to  thirty-nine  voices. 

A  motion,  yet  more  strange  and  absurd,  was  made  on  the 
7th  of  May  following,  by  Mr.  Nichol,  for  an  address  to  his 
majesty,  thanking  him  for  the  removal  of  the  Right  Hon.  Wil- 
liam Pitt  from  his  councils.  This  proposal  again  awakened, 
and  in  an  increased  degree,  the  zeal  of  Mr.  Pitt's  partisans 
and  adherents,  both  in  and  out  of  parliament;  and  in  the 
course  of  a  most  vehement  debate,  Lord  Belgrave,  as  before, 
moved  an  amendment,  expressive  of  the  high  approbation  of 
that  house  respecting  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  late 
minister  and  his  colleagues.  Mr.  Fox  declared  himself  unable 
to  vote  either  for  the  original  motion,  or  for  the  amendment. 
He  could  not  vote  thanks  for  the  dismission  of  the  late  minis- 
ter, till  that  dismission  was  ascertained  ;  and  this  was  a  matter 
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of  doubt,  as  it  was  alleged  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  friends,  that 
he  was  not  dismissed,  but  that  he  voluntarily  resigned  from 
inability  to  realize  his  plan  of  catholic  emancipation.  If  so, 
nothing,  in  his  opinion,  during  the  seventeen  years  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  ministerial  life,  "  became  him  like  the  leaving  of  it." 
The  motion  of  Lord  Belgrave  was  at  length  carried  by  a  great 
majority ;  and  also  a  second  motion  by  Sir  Henry  Mildmay, 
"  that  the  thanks  of  the  house  be  given  to  the  Right  Honour- 
able William  Pitt." 

These  attacks  on  the  late  minister  seemed  to  revive  his 
pristine  popularity.  His  birth-day  was  celebrated  in  the  city 
of  London  with  great  ostentation.  On  this  occasion,  Earl 
Spencer,  late  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  presided  in  the  chair, 
and  in  his  glowing  admiration  of  Mr.  Pitt,  gave  as  a  toast  to 
the  company  met  to  celebrate  his  birth  :  "  The  pilot  who 
weathered  the  storm  ;"  forgetting  that  the  storm  was  not 
weathered  till  this  pilot  had  quitted  the  ship. 

On  the  13th  of  May,  after  various  preludes,  the  grand  de- 
bate relative  to  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  came  on  in  both 
houses  of  parliament,  when  its  stipulations  and  provisions  were 
attacked  and  defended  with  more  than  ordinary  ability.  Pre* 
vious  to  the  order  of  the  day  being  entered  upon  in  the  house 
of  lords,  Earl  Stanhope,  after  moving  that  the  standing  order 
for  the  exclusion  of  strangers  should  be  enforced,  communica- 
ted to  their  lordships  the  particulars  of  an  invention  by  one 
Foulton,  an  American,  (49.)  by  which  vessels  containing  an 
apparatus  capable  of  blowing  up  large  ships  could  be  naviga- 
ted under  water,  and  the  apparatus  affixed  to  the  bottom  of  the 
ships  meant  to  be  destroyed.  His  lordship  further  stated,  that 
the  French  government  were  in  possession  of  this  invention, 
and  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  ministers  the  necessity  of 
devising  means  to  counteract  the  fatal  effects  that  might  arise 
in  future  from  the  application  of  these  submarine  infernal  ma- 
chines. 

Lord  Grenville  then  presented  himself  to  the  house,  and 
offered  his  observations  on  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  His  lord- 
ship observed  that  the  two  bases  of  negociation — -the  status 
antebellum,  which  signified  the  state  of  the  parties  previous  to 


(49.)  In  this  "  one  Foulton  an  American/' American  readers  will  re- 
cognise their  celebrated  countryman,  the  inventor  of  steam-boats  and  the 
promoter  of  other  useful  measures.  The  machine  here  spoken  of,  was 
attempted  during  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  England,  to  be 
used  against  the  vessels  of  the  latter  nation,  though  with  little  success, 
and  the  British  writers,  forgetting  that  their  government  had  originally 
sanctioned  the  plan,  denounced  the  invention  in  the  most  virulent  termso 
See  Book  III.  Chap.  III. 
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hostilities,  and  the  uti  possidetis,  which  referred  to  their  posi- 
tion at  the  time  of  pacification,  had  both  been  applied  in  the 
most  prejudicial  manner  to  this  country.     The  negotiators  had 
referred  to  the  status  ante  bellum  with  regard  to  England,  by 
giving  up  all   she  had  taken  during  the  war  ;  and  they  had 
adopted  the  uti  possidetis  as  to  France,  by  leaving  her  in  pos- 
session of  all  she  had  acquired.     England  had  ceded  her  own 
conquests,  and  confirmed  to  France  her  new  acquisitions.     If 
France  possessed  dominion  on  the  continent,  we  had  to  oppose 
to  that  dominion  the  colonies  of  France  and  Spain ;  and  it 
would  have  been  just  for  France  to  have  repaid  by  continental 
sacrifices  the  repossession  of  her  colonies.     But  with  all  these 
sacrifices  on  our  part,  peace  was  not  likely  to  be  of  long  dura- 
tion, for   France,  in  direct  opposition  to  our  entreaties  and 
threats,  actually  sent  during  the  negotiations  an  armament  to 
the  West  Indies,  and  imposed  on  this  country  the  necessity 
of  sending  thither  a  naval  force  more  than  double  in  strength 
to  any  squadron  which  had  been  sent  during  the  war.     Thus 
the  first  fruit  of  peace  was  the  necessity  of  keeping  an  arma- 
ment of  thirty  sail  of  the  line  in  the  West  Indies.     The  ar- 
rangements relative  to  Malta  he  condemned  as  inefficient  and 
inadequate   to  the  end  proposed.     It  was,  he  said,  idle  and 
ridiculous,  to  talk  of  the  order  of  Malta  :  that  order  was  vir- 
tually extinct ;  and  the  island  would  be  subject  to  the  influence 
of  France,  who  would  nominate  the  grand-master,  and  would 
in  effect  be  the  sovereign.     After  taking  a  retrospective  view 
of  the  situation  of  this  country  at  the  commencement  of  the 
negociation,  which,  his  lordship  contended,  was  such  as  enti- 
tled us  to  a  just  and  reasonable  peace,  he  observed,  that  instead 
of  improving  these  advantages,  we  had  resigned  to  France  the 
preponderance   of  power   on   the    continent,  established  her 
sway  in  Italy,  and  had  given  to  her  important  possessions  in 
India,  and  without  stipulating  that  they  should  not  be  fortified. 
But  what  was  infinitely  worse,  our  right  of  sovereignty  in 
India,  so  clearly  recognized  and  explicitly  acknowledged  by 
France  in  1787,  was  set  loose  by  the  non-renewal  of  that  treaty 
in  the  definitive  articles,  and  was  reduced  once  more  to  a  dis- 
putable claim.     By  this  treaty  France  was  constituted  mistress 
of  Louisiana,  and  in  reality  of  Florida  ;  and  if  we  turned  to 
the   Mediterranean,  it  would  be  impossible  to  send  there  a 
single   ship   without   the  permission  of  France.     We   were 
stripped  of  Majorca,  Minorca,  and  even  of  the  island  of  Elba ; 
and  whatever  the  valour  of  the  British  navy  had  won,  the  in- 
capacity   of   a    British   ministry    had  lost.     He    would   ask 
whether  the  advantages  of  such  a  peace  preponderated  over 
the  disadvantages  of  the  war?     The  advantages  naturally  ex- 
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pected  from  peace  were,  the  extension  of  commerce,  the  es- 
tablishment of  economy,  and  security  from  hostile  aggression. 
But  our  commerce  had  suffered  diminution  by  the  peace  ;  with 
respect  to  economy,  it  would  be  necessary  to  keep  a  large  mi- 
litary and  naval  force  ;  and  with  regard  to  security,  the  coun- 
try was  left  in  a  situation  of  far  greater  danger  than  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  or  at  any  time  during  the  pro- 
gress  of  the  contest.  If  war  were  renewed,  it  would  be  re- 
newed with  every  possible  disadvantage.  Scarcely  in  three 
glorious  campaigns  could  we  expect  to  regain  by  the  sword 
what  we  had  ceded  by  the  pen  ;  and  if  peace  continued,  the 
omission  in  the  treaty  of  Amiens  of  the  renewal  of  all  ancient 
treaties,  would  be  found  productive  of  the  most  alarming  con- 
sequences. His  lordship  concluded  a  most  severe  and  elabo- 
rate investigation  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  by  moving  that 
an  humble  address  should  be  presented  to  his  majesty,  acknow- 
ledging his  majesty's  prerogative  to  make  peace  and  war,  but 
declaring  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  house  to  see  without 
alarm  the  circumstances  that  had  attended  the  conclusion  of 
the  present  treaty,  by  which  sacrifices  had  been  made  on  the 
part  of  this  country  without  any  corresponding  concession  on 
the  part  of  France  :  that  in  the  moment  of  peace  France  had 
exhibited  indubitable  proofs  of  the  most  ambitious  projects  ; 
that  these  considerations  imposed  on  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment the  necessity  of  adopting  measures  of  precaution  ;  and 
that  whilst  that  house  relied  on  his  majesty's  wisdom  to  be 
watchful  of  the  power  of  France,  they  thought  it  necessary  to 
assure  him  of  their  ready  and  firm  support  in  resisting  every 
encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the  British  empire. 

Lord  Auckland,  in  reply  to  Lord  Grenville,  admitted  that 
the  definitive  treaty  contained  not  a  single  provision,  direct  or 
indirect,  for  the  renewal  of  treaties  which  had  subsisted  pre- 
vious to  the  war ;  nor  was  it  necessary,  for  it  was  a  maxim, 
established  by  the  law  of  nations,  that  treaties,  the  provisions 
of  which  are  not  impeded  or  altered  by  the  effect  of  hostilities, 
are  not  annulled  bv  war,  but  remain  in  their  full  force  on  the 
restoration  of  peace.  In  reviewing  the  severe  and  arduous 
struggle  in  which  we  had  been  engaged,  the  country  had 
much  reason  for  self-gratulation.  We  had  lost  no  dominions, 
but  had  finally  made  and  secured  to  ourselves  acquisitions  of 
great  importance.  "With  respect  to  national  character,  it  might 
be  said,  without  vaunting,  that  our  navy  and  armies  had  been 
raised  to  a  pitch  of  glory  unexampled  in  the  annals  of  history. 
And  lastly,  our  great  object  had  been  obtained  in  the  preser- 
vation of  our  constitution,  which  enemies  foreign  and  domes- 
tic had  attempted  to  destroy.     His  lordship  said,  he  hoped 
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and  trusted  that  France  would  prove  herself  disposed  to  main- 
tain the  relations  of  peace  and  amity  with  other  states  ;  and 
that  with  the  name  of  peace  we  should  gradually  obtain  all 
the  advantages  of  it.  This  country  should  watch  the  conduct 
of  France  with  attention,  but  without  acrimony  ;  with  anxiety, 
but  without  fear  ;  for  we  were  prepared  to  resist  and  repel  any 
real  injury,  and  the  united  kingdom  would  remain  happy  and 
unassailable  so  long  as  she  remained  true  to  herself  and  to 
her  constitution. 

The  motion  of  Lord  Grenville  was  warmly  supported  by 
Lord  Caernarvon,  who  confessed,  "  that  with  the  highest  re- 
spect for  the  virtues  of  those  who  composed  the  present  ad- 
ministration, he  had  never  confided  in  their  talents  or  experi- 
ence. The  moment  they  had  taken  the  helm,  they  pressed 
into  their  service  a  noble  marquis,  beloved  indeed,  but  ill  fitted 
for  the  invidious  task  of  coping  with  men  old  in  craft,  adepts 
in  duplicity,  regardless  of  principle,  and  unpractised  in  virtue. 
Under  negotiators  .so  unequal  some  disadvantages  were  inevi- 
table ;  the  preliminary  articles  disappointed  even  the  least  san- 
guine, but  by  the  definitive  treaty,  concession  was  heaped  on 
concession,  disgrace  added  to  disgrace." 

The  treaty  was  censured  also  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
and  Earl  Darnley ;  and  defended  by  the  Lords  Pelham  and 
Hobart,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  Earls  of  Westmoreland 
and  Roslyn.  After  an  animated  and  protracted  debate,  the 
motion  of  Lord  Grenville  was  put,  and  negatived  by  a  majority 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  to  sixteen  voices. 

On  the  same  day,  the  terms  of  the  definitive  treaty  under- 
went a  discussion  equally  animated  in  the  house  of  commons. 
Mr.  Windham,  who  called  forth  all  his  powers  on  this  occa- 
sion, in  a  speech  of  peculiar  energy,  which  occupied  upwards 
of  three  hours  in  the  delivery,  attacked  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  in  all  their  parts.  He  deprecated  the  cession  of  Loui- 
siana to  France  as  pregnant  with  incalculable  evils,  and  equal 
to  a  surrender  of  the  fourth  part  of  the  globe.  By  the  sur- 
render of  the  Mississippi  in  the  north,  and  the  river  Amazon 
in  the  south  of  America,  we  might  without  hyperbole  be  said 
to  have  given  away  a  brace  of  continents.  And  in  aggrava- 
tion of  this  thoughtless  prodigality,  ministers  had  abandoned 
the  whole  continent  of  Europe  to  France — had  endangered 
our  safety  at  Honduras,  and  menaced  our  Indian  possessions 
with  destruction.  «  It  is  obvious,"  continued  Mr.  Wind- 
ham, "  that  the  object  of  France  is  universal  empire,  and  that 
no  single  power  can  enter  the  lists  with  her  without  being 
crushed  at  the  first  onset  by  her  tremendous  mace.  It  is 
thought  by  some,  that,  though  Europe  should  be  wrecked,  we 
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at  least  might  take  to  our  boat  and  escape  the  general  destruc- 
tion ;  but,"  continued  this  impassioned  speaker,  "  we  should 
be  still  pursued  by  the  sceptre  of  the  French  power,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  this  treaty  she  will  meet  us  in  Asia,  and  in 
America,  and  scare  us  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  with  her 
gorgon  aspect."  The  right  honourable  gentleman  concluded 
by  moving  an  address  similar  to  that  proposed  in  the  house  of 
peers  by  Lord  Grenville. 

The  terms  of  the  peace  were  strenuously  defended  by  Lord 
Hawkesbury.  At  the  juncture,  said  his  lordship,  at  which 
the  present  administration  entered  on  negociation  with  the 
French  government,  it  was  not  practicable  that  any  treaty  ot 
peace  should  remedy  the  disorders  of  the  continent.  It  was 
enough  for  Britain  to  secure  her  own  interest  and  those  of 
her  allies.  As  to  the  question  of  the  cession  of  Louisiana  by 
Spain  to  France,  that  province  had  originally  been  a  French 
colony,  having  been  ceded  by  France  to  Spain  after  the  treaty 
of  1763.  The  value  of  it  at  present  was  rather  nominal  than 
real.  As  a  naval  station  New  Orleans  was  unimportant  ;  and 
the  vicinity  of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States  of  America,  was 
calculated  rather  to  diminish  than  to  augment  the  attachment 
of  that  country  to  France.  The  non-renewal  of  ancient  poli- 
tical treaties  by  the  present  treaty,  his  lordship  denied  to  be  a 
defect ;  and  with  regard  to  a  commercial  treaty,  it  had  been 
found,  in  present  circumstances,  impracticable  ;  but  it  was  ab- 
surd to  suppose  that  either  our  commercial  rights,  such  as  the 
cutting  logwood  in  the  bay  of  Honduras,  or  our  rights  of 
sovereignty  in  any  part  of  the  globe,  particularly  in  India,  de- 
pended upon  these  renewals.  Malta,  his  lordship  said,  had 
been  avowedly  occupied  with  the  intention  of  restoring  it  to 
the*  order  of  St.  John  ;  and  the  introduction  of  a  Maltese 
langue,  was  a  just  tribute  to  the  brave  conduct  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. His  lordship  reminded  the  house  of  the  advantages 
accruing  to  this  kingdom,  from  the  acquisition  of  the  Mysore, 
and  the  destruction  of  a  power  in  India,  the  natural  ally  of 
France  and  the  foe  of  Great  Britain.  In  fact,  both  in  the 
East  and  in  the  West  Indies  our  possessions  were  augmented, 
and  our  colonies  had  rapidly  increased  in  value.  In  regard 
to  the  permanence  of  the  peace,  he  was  willing  to  admit  and 
to  deplore,  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  world  any  peace 
was  insecure  ;  but  the  precarious  tenour  on  which  this  bles- 
sing was  to  be  holden  was  no  reason  for  rejecting  it.  France 
had  renounced  her  revolutionary  principles,  and  resumed  the 
old  maxims  of  politics  and  religion.  After  the  preceding 
convulsions  a  good  government  was  scarcely  to  be  effected  ; 
an  ameliorated  one  was,  however,  gradually  forming  from  the 
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ruins  of  revolutions.  Had  France  remained  under  the  Bour- 
bons, she  would  have  been  equally  our  rival — under  all  go- 
vernments her  ambition  would  have  been  the  same.  Finally, 
his  lordship  observed,  that  we  had  emerged  from  a  dangerous 
war,  with  our  resources  and  credit  unimpaired  ;  and  it  was 
improper  to  waste  them  in  an  unavailing  continuance  of  the 
contest,  or  to  exhaust  by  fruitless  efforts  the  strength  and  spi- 
rit of  the  country. 

The  debate  was  prolonged  to  a  very  late  hour  by  the 
speeches  of  a  great  number  of  the  members— the  Lords  Tem- 
ple and  Folkestone,  Mr.  Thomas  Grenville,  and  others  of  that 
party,  passionately  inveighing  against  the  terms  of  the  peace, 
which  were  on  the  other  hand  calmly  defended  by  the  whigs, 
though  on  grounds  considerably  different  from  those  taken  by 
ministers. 

Mr.  Addington  delivered  a  speech  nearly  in  unison  with 
that  of  Lord  Hawkesbury.  He  candidly  admitted,  however, 
that  the  treaty  of  Amiens  had  never  been  regarded  by  him  as 
a  subject  of  exultation,  but  he  trusted  the  honour  of  the 
country  remained  unsullied.  The  territorial  acquisitions  oi 
France  could  not,  he  acknowledged,  be  viewed  without  regret ; 
and  the  state  of  Europe  was  far  from  being  such  as  we  could, 
regard  with  satisfaction.  "  But,"  said  the  premier,  u  it  is 
given  to  us  to  redress  that  grievance  ?  We  ought  to  reserve 
our  strength  for  future  occasions,  when  it  might  be  put  forth 
with  a  prospect  of  success  ;  and  not  waste  it,  as  it  must  have 
been  in  this  case,  without  any  chance  of  advantage." 

Mr.  Sheridan  closed  the  debate  with  a  speech  of  great  ani- 
mation.  He  remarked  that  the  discussion  of  the  necessary, 
though  disgraceful  treaty  of  peace,  furnished  the  best  defence 
of  the  conduct  of  those  who  had  uniformly  opposed  the  war, 
For  his  part  he  supported  the  peace  because  he  supposed  it 
the  best  that  ministers  could  obtain.  Their  predecessors  had 
left  them  to  choose  between  an  expensive,  bloody,  fruitless 
war,  and  a  hollow,  perilous  peace.  For  the  attainment  of 
what  object  or  purpose,  Mr.  Sheridan  inquired,  did  we  go  to 
war  ? — To  prevent  French  aggrandizement.  Have  we  done 
that? — No.  We  were  at  least  to  rescue  Holland.  Is  that 
accomplished  ? — No.  But  the  recovery  of  Flanders  and  Bra 
bant,  we  pronounced  a  sine  qua  non  of  peace,  Are  they  re- 
covered ? — No.  Then  came  security  and  indemnity.  Are 
they  obtained  ?— No.  The  late  minister  told  us,  that  the  ex- 
ample of  a  jacobin  government  in  Europe,  founded  on  the 
ruins  of  a  holy  altar,  and  the  tomb  of  a  martyred  monarch, 
was  a  spectacle  so  dreadful  and  infectious  to  Christendom, 
that  we  could  never  be  safe  while  it  existed,  and  it  was  our 
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duty  to  put  forth  our  last  effort  for  its  destruction.  For  these 
fine  words,  which  had  at  last  given  way  to  "  security  and  in- 
demnity," we  had  sacrificed  near  two  hundred  thousand  lives, 
and  expended  three  hundred  millions  of  money — and  had 
gained  Ceylon  and  Trinidad,  which  might  henceforth  be 
named  the  Indemnity  and  Security  Islands.  He  admitted  the 
splendid  talents  of  the  late  minister,  but  he  had  misapplied 
them  in  the  government  of  this  country.  He  had  augmented 
our  debt,  diminished  our  population,  abridged  our  privileges, 
and  had  done  more  to  strengthen  the  power  of  the  crown,  at 
the  expense  of  the  constitution,  than  any  minister  who  had 
ever  conducted  the  affairs  of  this  country. 

The  house  at  length  divided  on  Mr.  Windham's  address, 
when  the  majority  in  favour  of  the  treaty  amounted  to  two 
hundred  and  seventy-six  to  twenty. 

During  this  session  of  parliament,  the  sum  of  ten  thousand 
five  hundred  pounds  was  voted  to  Dr.  Edward  Jenner,  for 
the  promulgation  of  his  invaluable  discovery  of  the  system 
of  vaccine  inoculation,  by  which  it  was  hoped  ultimately  to 
extirpate  that  destructive  malady,  the  small  pox.^  A  reward 
of  twelve  hundred  pounds  was  also  voted  to  Mr.  Henry 
Greathead,  for  the  invention  of  the  life  boat,  by  which  it  was 
said  that  the  lives  of  five  hundred  seamen  had  been  saved  in 
one  year.f     The  sum  of  five  thousand  pounds  was  also  voted 


*  Vaccination.  Dr.  Jenner's  enquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  cow  pox 
commenced  about  the  year  1776.  His  attention  to  this  disease  was  first 
excited  by  observing,  that  among  those  whom  he  inoculated  for  the 
small  pox,  many  were  insusceptible  of  that  disorder.  These  persons  he 
was  informed  had  undergone  the  casual  cow  pox,  which  had  been  known 
in  the  daries  of  Gloucestershire  from  time  immemorial,  and  a  vague 
opinion  had  prevailed,  that  it  was  a  preventive  of  the  small  pox. — 
"While  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  the  nature  of  the  cow  pox,  he  was 
struck  with  the  idea,  that  it  might  be  practicable  to  propagate  the  dis- 
ease by  innoculation,  after  the  manner  of  the  small  pox  ;  first,  from  the 
cow,  and  then  from  one  human  subject  to  another.  The  first  case  in 
which  he  put  his  theory  to  the  test,  inspired  him  with  confidence ;  and  a 
regular  series  of  experiments,  which  he  afterwards  instituted  for  that 
purpose,  were  crowned  with  success.  This  happy  discovery  was  com- 
municated to  the  world  by  Dr.  Jenner,  in  a  treatise  published  in  June, 
1798 ;  but  the  same  fortune  which  has  attended  all  other  great  discove- 
ries, and  all  other  great  benefactors  of  mankind,  attended  Dr.  Jenner. 
Envy  assailed  his  fame  ;  his  discovery  was  first  depreciated,  and  then 
denied ;  and  as  he  surpassed  Harvey  himself  in  glory,  so  he  also  sur- 
passed him  in  the  opposition  which  he  had  to  encounter.  Truth,  how- 
ever, ultimately  prevailed.  Vaccination  obtained  a  complete  triumph  ; 
and  the  foes  of  Jenner  and  of  humanity  were  covered  with  confusion. 

j-  Life  Boat.  The  principle  of  this  boat  appears  to  have  been  sug- 
gested to  Mr.  Greathead  by  the  following  simple  fact:  Take  a  sphe- 
roid, and  divide  it  into  quarters ;  each  quarter  is  elliptical,  and  nearly 
resembles  the  half  of  a  wooden  bowl,  having  a  curvature  with  pro- 
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to  Dr.  James  Carmichael  Smyth,  for  his  discovery  of  the  ni- 
trous fumigation,  for  preventing  the  progress  of  contagious 
disorders — a  process  which  had  been  introduced  into  the  navy 
and  army  hospitals  with  the  most  beneficial  effects."* 

On  the  28th  of  June,  being  the  last  day  of  the  session,  the 
new  speaker  presented,  according  to  ancient  usage,  the  money 
bills  to  his  majesty,  and  on  the  day  following,  parliament  was 
dissolved  by  proclamation.  The  prime  minister,  Mr.  Ad- 
dington,  with  laudable  impartiality,  avoided  any  interference 
on  the  ensuing  elections,  and  the  choice  of  the  nation  fell  al- 
most uniformly,  wherever  any  contest  took  place,  upon  men 
of  independent  and  constitutional  principles. 

The  nation,  no  longer  agitated  by  foreign  wars,  began  once 
more  to  enjoy  the  inestimable  blessings  of  internal  repose. 
The  spirit  and  conduct  of  those  to  whose  hands  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  affairs  was  confided,  were  forbearing  and 
conciliatory ;  the  turbulence  of  party  spirit,  which  had  at  one 
time  raged  with  so  much  violence,  as  to  threaten  the  nation 
with  intestine  war,  was  hushed  into  tranquillity  j  and  the  ex- 
traordinary measures  of  precaution  and  coercion,  adopted  at 
a  period  of  general  alarm,  were  suffered  silently  to  expire,  and 
to  give  place  to  the  free  operation  of  our  invaluable  insti- 
tutions. 


jected  ends  ;  this,  thrown  into  the  sea  or  broken  water,  cannot  be  upset, 
or  lie  with  the  bottom  upwards.  Of  the  life  boat  the  length  is  thirty 
feet;  the  breadth  ten  feet;  the  depth  from  the  top  of  the  gunwale  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  keel,  in  midships,  is  three  feet  three  inches.  The 
first  vessel  of  this  description,  was  launched  from  South  Shields  on  the 
30th  of  January,  1790,  and  it  has  so  well  answered,  and  indeed  exceeded 
every  expectation,  that  it  will  live  in  the  most  tremendous  broken  sea, 
and  in  no  instance  has  it  ever  failed. 

Refiort  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

*  Nitrous  Fumigation.  In  the  year  1795,  Dr.  Smyth  recommended 
the  nitrous  acid  gas,  as  the  means  of  destroying  contagion,  and  directed 
an  experiment  which  was  made  in  the  Union  hospital-ship,  and  again  in 
part  of  the  Russian  squadron  at  Sheerness ;  the  success  of  this  experi- 
ment was  nearly  as  complete  as  a  similar  process  had  been  under  the  di- 
rection of  M.  de  Morveau,  at  Dijon,  in  the  year  1773 ;  the  immediate 
effect  of  fumigation  was  to  destroy  the  offensive  smell  arising  from  so 
many  sick  crowded  together ;  none  of  the  attendants  were  afterwards 
attacked  by  the  fever,  and  the  general  state  of  the  ship  was  speedily 
improved.  In  the  House  of  Recovery  in  London  this  method  is  pursued, 
and  the  following  formula  is  adopted  in  the  fumigation  of  small  apart- 
ments, where  typhus  fever,  dysentery,  or  foul  ulcers,  &cc.  prevail :  "  Take 
an  equal  quantity  of  powdered  nitre  and  strong  vitriolic  acid  or  oil  of 
vitriol  (about  six  drachms  of  each  are  sufficient,)  mix  them  in  a  tea  cup, 
stir  them  occasionally  with  a  tobacco-pipe  or  piece  of  glass ;  the  cup 
must  be  removed  occasionally  to  different  parts  of  the  room,  and  the 
fumes  will  continue  to  rise  for  several  hours.  The  oil  of  vitriol  should 
be  taken  by  measure,  not  by  weight."  The  vitriolic  acid  should  be 
added  by  about  a  drachm  at  a  time  to  the  nitre,  and  the  cup  containing 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

Foreign  History  :  Epitome  of  the  French  Revolution— Bonafiartc  ap- 
pointed  Preside?it  of  the  Italian  Republic — Annexation  of  Piedmont 
and  Parma  to  the  French  Refiublic — Ratification  of  the  Concordat — 
Bonaparte  afifiointed  First  Consulfor  Life,  with  Power  to  appoint  his 
Successor — Creation  of  the  Legion  of  Honour — Change  in  the  French 
Constitution — Expedition  to  St.  Domingo — Arrival  of  the  French  Ar- 
mament under  General  Leclerc— Bonaparte's  Letter  to  Toussaint 
Louverture — The  Campaign  disastrous  to  the  Africans — Submission 
of  their  Generals — Death  and  Character  of  Toussaint — Surrender  of 
Guadaloupe,  Tobago,  and  Dominica,  to  the  French,  in  virtue  of  the 
Treaty  of  Amiens— Re-establishment  of  Slavery  in  the  French  Colo- 
nies— French  Mediation  in  the  Affairs  of  Switzerland — German  In- 
demnities finally  adjusted. 

France,  persecuted  into  greatness,  had  obtained  every  ob- 
ject which  could  be  coveted  by  a  great  people,  save  that  for 
which  she  originally  contended.  The  history  of  that  coun- 
try, from  the  dawn  of  the  revolution  to  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  at  Amiens,  presents  no  less  than  five  grand 
epochs,  all  of  which  interest  the  community,  arid  aiford  ma- 
terials for  the  pen  of  the  historian,  but  each  varies  in  shape 
and  feature  from  that  which  precedes,  as  well  as  that  which 
follows  it. 

The  first  period  exhibits  a  numerous  body  of  men,  long 
retained  in  thraldom  by  the  despotism  of  their  government, 
arousing  from  the  slumber  of  ages,  indignantly  bursting  their 
manacles,  and  declaring  themselves  free.  The  monarchs  of 
the  continent,  decked  in  the  recent  spoils  of  violated  Poland, 
immediately  associate,  under  pretence  of  assisting  a  prince 
more  gentle,  more  amiable,  and  consequently  more  beloved, 
than  themselves  ;  a  war  ensues,  the  shock  of  arms  takes  place, 
and  the  forest  of  Argonne,  and  the  heights  of  Valmy,  decide 
a  campaign  pregnant  with  the  fate  of  France  and  of  Europe. 
How  glorious  the  struggle  of  a  liberated  nation  !  But  a  sud- 
den transition  takes  place,  and  all  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war 
seem  fated  to  accompany  all  the  disasters  of  a  foreign  contest. 
A  sovereign,  revered  as  a  martyr  by  one  part  of  the  nation, 
and  detested  as  a  traitor  by  another,  perishes  by  a  violent 
death;  monarchy  itself  is  annihilated  with  Louis  XVI.  and 
a  republic  proclaimed  upon  his  tomb.  The  founders  of  the 
commonwealth  are  doomed  to  perish  in  their  turn,  and  that 
too  by   the   instrument  employed  for  the  decollation  of  the 


the  latter  be  placed  on  a  hot  heater,  or  piece  of  solid  iron.  Such  is  the 
simple  but  efficacious  process  of  nitrous  fumigation,  which  mav  rank  in 
utility  with  the  first  discoveries  of  the  age. 
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Bourbon  king.     Robespierre,  adored  by  the  populace  during 
his  life,  and  Marat,  deified   after  his  assassination,  are   next 
wafted  along  the  sanguinary  torrent  to  the  possession  of  su- 
preme power,  and  rule  for  a  while  by  means  of  spies  and  ex- 
ecutioners.    A  less  unfavourable  epoch  next   presents  itself, 
and  the  directorial  government  promises  to  repair  the  errors 
and  the  crimes  of  the  tyrants.    Immense  armies  take  the  field, 
decisive  battles  are  fought,  great  victories  achieved,  and  Ger- 
many is  prepared  for  dismemberment,  and  Italy  for  subjuga- 
tion.    At  length    a  military  leader  arises  and  conquers,   first 
for  the  republic,  and  then  for  himself.     In  consequence   of  a 
peace,  as  brilliant  as  the  war  which  he  achieves,   he  seems  to 
consider  Europe  too  small  a  theatre  for  his  ambition  ;  and  ar- 
riving with  a  powerful  fleet  and  army  in  Africa,  wishes  to  im- 
itate the  Macedonian  hero,  and  finish  his  career  of  conquests 
by  the  subjugation  of  Asia.     After   gaining   many  victories 
over  the  degenerate  Turks  and  the  warlike  Mamelukes,  he  at 
length  experiences  a  repulse  before  an  ill-fortified  city   garri- 
soned by  the  half-disciplined  troops  of  a  rebel  pacha,  but  led 
bv  an  European  chief,  and  is  reduced  to  the  mortifying  neces- 
sity of  treating  with  the  Ottoman  Porte,  whose  confidence  he 
had  betrayed,  and  whose  dominions  he  had  invaded.     Uncer- 
tain of  his  destiny,  he  leaves  Egypt  and  his  army  by  stealth; 
arriving  suddenly  in  Europe,  takes  advantage   of  the  corrupt 
and  feeble  government  of  those  who  happen  to   be   invested 
with  the  administration  of  public    affairs  ;  surrounds  himself 
with  an  ambitious   soldiery,  and  uniting  the   wily  policy  of 
Monk   with  the  decisive  conduct  and  victorious  career  of 
Cromwell,  becomes  sovereign  under  the  name  of  consul.    Not 
yet  secure  on  his  recently  acquired  elevation,  he  flies  into  Italy 
by   a  rout   deemed  impassable,   again  overwhelms    veteran 
armies  and  ancient   states,  once  more   erects  new  common- 
wealths, renders  his  foes  and  his  confederates  tributary,  ex= 
tends  the  limits  of  France,  and  of  his  own  power,  and  is  hail- 
ed,  first  as  the  pacificator  of  the  continent,  and  then  as  the  tran- 
quillizer of  Europe. 

Such  is  a  brief  epitome  of  a  revolution  which  commenced 
with  the  mild  despotism  of  a  French  king,  and  issued  in  the 
accession  of  a  military  chieftain.  No  man,  either  of  modern 
or  of  ancient  times,  can  be  compared  with  this  extraordinary 
character.  His  unparalleled  life  resembles  a  romance  rather 
than  a  history,  and  many  of  the  most  striking  incidents  in  his 
career  of  successful  ambition  still  remain  to  be  recorded. 

In  the  month  of  December,  1801,  and  while  the  negociations 
at  Amiens  were  yet  pending,  a  grand  consulta  assembled  in 
the  city  of  Lyons,  consisting  of  no   less  than   four  hundred 
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and  fifty  persons,  convoked  by  the  authority  of  the  Cisalpine 
republic,  and  apparently  chosen  from  the  roost  respectable  of 
her  citizens.     The   object  of  this  meeting  was  to  determine 
upon  a    permanent    constitution   for    the  new    republic ;  and 
early  in  the  year  1802,  the  first  consul    arrived    at    Lyons,  to 
assist  in  person  at  the  deliberations.     A  committee   of  thirty 
members  was  appointed  to  prepare  the  business  ;  and   on   the 
25th  of  January,  the  new  plan  of  government  was  presented, 
and  received   the  immediate    and  unanimous   sanction  of  the 
whole  body.     An  essential  part  of  this  plan   was  to  vest  the 
supreme  magistracy  in  the  hands  of  the  first  consul,   who,  on 
the  following  day,  repairing  to  the  hall  of  the  consulta,   in  re- 
gal state,  formally  declared  his  acceptance  of  the  honour  thus 
conferred  upon  him.     The  appellation    of  the  Cisalpine  was 
changed  by  acclamation  to   that  of  the  Italian    Republic,  of 
which  Bonaparte  was  declared  president  for  ten   years.     But 
the   term  republic  was  a  mere  figure  of  speech,  for  the  form 
of  government  suggested  by  the  committee,  and    adopted    by 
the  assembly,  was  in  reality  an  absolute  monarchy,  the   whole 
of  the  executive,  and  a  principal  part  of  the  legislative  power 
being  vested  in  the  first  consul.     While  the  personal  authority 
of  the  head  of  the  French  government  was  thus  extended,  and 
while  in  the  Italian  republic  a  new   satellite  was  ordained  to 
move  within  the  influence  of   French  attraction,  France  itself 
received  a  considerable  accession  of  territory  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Piedmont  and  Parma,  which  territories  were,  by  a  de- 
cree of  annexation,  added  to  the  territory  of  France,  and  consti- 
tuted an  integral  part  of  the  republic. 

The  famous  convention,  known  by   the  appellation    of  the 
Concordat,  concluded  between  the  first  consul  and  the  pope,^ 

*  See  Book  II.  chap.  XX.  page  151.— The  concordat,  which  ordained 
that  the  Roman  catholic  religion  should  be  the  established  religion  of 
France,  guaranteed  universal  liberty  of  conscience  to  the  French  peo- 
ple of  every  persuasion.  The  hierarchy  of  the  catholic  church  of 
France  was  to  consist  of  ten  archbishops,  and  fifty  bishops,  the  former 
to  enjoy  a  fixed  annual  revenue  of  fifteen  thousand  francs,  (625/.  sterling) 
and  the  latter  a  revenue  of  ten  thousand  francs.  The  parish  priests 
were  divided  into  two  classes  tor  the  larger  and  the  smaller  parishes. 
The  salary  of  the  first  class  was  not  to  exceed  15,000,  nor  that  of  the  se- 
cond 1000  francs.§  The  archbishops  and  bishops  were  to  be  nominated 
by  the  first  consul,  and  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  pope.  And  the 
church  relinquished  all  claims  to  its  confiscated  revenues  and  domains. 
The  different protestant  churches  were  established  on  the  same  political 
model ;  none  but  Frenchmen  were  permitted  t^  exercise  the  functions 
of  an  ecclesiastic,  either  in  the  catholic  or  protestant  churches  ;  and  no 
person  could  be  elected  a  minister  or  pastor  of  any  protectant  church, 
who  had  not  studied  a  fixed  period  in  one  of  the  French  seminaries  ap- 
pointed for  ministers  of  that  persuasion. 

§  The  value  of  &  franc  or  livre  is  ten-pence  English. 
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received  in  the  month  of  April,  1802,  its  final  ratification  from 
the  French  legislative  body,  by  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  to  twenty-one  voices.  And  this  imposing  event, 
in  conjunction  with  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between 
Great  Britain  and  France,  was  celebrated  with  extraordinary 
magnificence  by  a  solemn  Te  Deum,  at  the  cathedral  church 
of  Notre  Dame,  and  grand  illuminations  in  the  city  and  vici- 
nity of  Paris.  Cardinal  Caprara,  legate  from  his  holiness, 
was  escorted  to  the  Thuilleries  by  a  honorary  guard  of  caval- 
ry, and  the  crosier  was  borne  before  him  to  the  palace.  In 
his  speech  to  the  first  consul  he  complimented  him  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  :  "  The  arm  that  gained  battles,  and  signed 
peace  with  all  nations,  restores  splendour  to  the  temples  of  the 
true  God,  re-builds  his  altars,  and  re-establishes  his  worship." 
The  first  consul,  in  reply,  extolled  the  apostolical  virtues  of  his 
eminence,  and  expressed  his  own  satisfaction  at  this  new  tri- 
umph of  Christianity. 

At  Rome  also  high  mass  was  performed,  on  Ascension 
Day,  at  the  church  of  St.  Jean  de  Lateran,  by  the  pope  in  per- 
son, accompanied  by  every  demonstration  of  joy,  for  the  res- 
toration of  the  Gallican  church.  Nor  was  it  without  reason  that 
the  sovereign  pontiff,  who  scarcely  two  years  before  had  been 
in  a  state  of  melancholy  exile,  exulted  in  the  happy  change  in 
his  fortunes.  With  the  pope,  the  college  of  cardinals,  the 
members  of  which  had  wandered  over  Europe  in  extreme 
distress,  seeking  in  vain  for  some  safe  asylum,  were  reinstated 
in  their  thrones  and  palaces.  The  aged  Cardinal  of  York,  in 
particular,  the  last  heir  male  of  the  royal  house  of  Stuart,  re- 
duced to  the  lowest  stage  of  dependency,  accepted  of  a  pen- 
sion from  the  King  of  England,  the  possessor  of  that  crown 
which  the  cardinal  claimed  by  divine  and  indefeasible  right.* 

The  Protestant  churches,  equally  gratified  at  the  church  of 
Rome  by  the  arrangements  in  favour  of  religion  which  had 
just  taken  place  in  France,  hastened  to  present  to  the  first  con- 
sul the  homage  of  their  gratitude ;  and  a  deputation  was  ap- 
pointed to  assure  him  of  the  obligations  they  felt  for  the  gua~ 


*  In  a  letter  from  Cardinal  York  to  Sir  John  Hippesley  Coxe,  dated 
Venice,  Feb.  26,  1800,  he  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  2000/.  from  Lord 
Minto,  the  British  ambassador  at  Vienna,  accompanied  by  a  power  to 
draw  for  the  same  sum,  at  the  end  of  six  months,  and  with  affecting  ex- 
pressions oi  gratitude  adds : — "  I  own  to  you  that  the  succour  granted  to 
me  could  not  oe  more  timely.;  for,  without  it,  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  me  to  subsist,  on  account  of  the  irreparable  loss  of  all  my 
income  ;  the  very  funds  being  also  destroyed  ;  so  that  I  should  otherwise 
have  been  reduced  for  the  short  remainder  of  my  life  to  languish  in 
misery  and  indigence." 
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rantee  he  had  afforded  to  the  universal  exercise  of  liberty  of 
conscience.  This  deputation  was  received  by  Bonaparte  with 
marks  of  peculiar  attention,  and  addressing  himself  to  the 
members  of  the  protestant  church  then  in  his  presence,  he 
said, — "  I  do  not  wish  men  to  think  themselves  indebted  to 
me  because  I  have  been  merely  just- — conscience  is  not  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  human  laws.'' 

On  the  6th  of  May,  the  definitive  treaty  of  Amiens  was 
presented  to  the  tribunate,  on  which  occasion  a  proposition 
was  made  in  that  assembly  to  confer  some  striking  mark  of  the 
public  gratitude  on  "  the  great  pacificator."  This  proposal 
was  unanimously  agreed  to,  and  having  received  the  ready 
concurrence  of  the  other  constituent  bodies,  the  senate,  on  the 
8th  of  the  same  month,  decreed,  that  this  mark  of  gratitude, 
ought  to  be  the  re-election  of  Bonaparte  to  the  consular  dig- 
nity for  ten  years  succeeding  the  term  for  which  he  had  been 
already  chosen.  The  first  consul,  in  imitation  of  the  first  Ro- 
man emperor,  when  this  proposal  was  communicated  to  him, 
declared,  "  that  the  interest  of  his  glory,  and  of  his  happiness, 
suggested  that  the  termination  of  his  public  life  should  be 
the  moment  that  the  peace  of  the  world  was  proclaimed ; 
the  glory  and  happiness  of  an  individual,  however,  must  be  si- 
lent when  the  interest  of  the  state  and  voice  of  the  public  call 
upon  him."  "  But,"  added  he,  "  it  was  the  suffrages  of  the 
people  that  invested  me  with  the  chief  magistracy,  and  I  shall 
not  consider  myself  sure  of  still  possessing  their  confidence, 
if  the  act  for  retaining  me  in  that  situation  be  not  ratified  by 
the  public  voice.  In  the  three  last  years  fortune  has  smiled 
on  the  republic  ;  but,"  (said  he  in  conclusion,  and  in  terms  al- 
most prophetic)  "  fortune  is  inconstant,  and  how  many  men 
has  she  loaded  with  her  favours  who  have  afterwards  outlived 
them !"  In  compliance  with  the  wish  of  the  first  consul,  re- 
gisters were  opened  in  the  different  departments  for  inscrib- 
ing the  suffrages  of  the  citizens  on  this  subject ;  but  as  a  full  in- 
demnity for  this  condescension,  the  question  was,  in  the  mean 
time,  materially  changed,  and  in  the  new  form  it  stood— "  Shall 
Bonaparte  be  elected  consul  for  life?"  A  second  question 
was  in  a  short  time  subjoined — «  Shall  Bonaparte  be  invested 
with  the  power  of  naming  his  successor  ?"  Both  questions 
were  carried  by  the  immense  majority  of  3,577,259  citizens, 
who  voted  in  the  affirmative,  while  only  9074  negatived  these 
daring  innovations.  In  the  tribunate,  one  dissentient  voice 
alone  was  heard— that  of  the  celebrated  republican  minister 
at  war,  Carnot.  On  the  third  of  August,  the  act  of  the  se- 
nate was  presented  to  the  first  consul,  who,  on  receiving  this 
distinguished  mark  of  public  confidence,  thus  addressed  the 
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senate — u  The  life  of  a  citizen  belongs  to  his  country ;  the 
French  people  wish  that  the  whole  of  mine  should  be  devoted 
to  them.  I  obey  their  will.  Content  with  having  been  called 
by  the  order  of  Him  from  whom  all  things  emanate,  to  bring 
back  upon  the  earth  justice,  order  and  equality,  I  shall  hear 
my  last  hour  sound  without  regret,  and  without  an  undue 
anxiety  about  the  o'pinion  of  future  generations."  The  event 
was  celebrated  with  great  magnificence  in  Paris,  and  addresses 
of  congratulation  poured  in  from  every  part  of  the  republic  ; 
and  in  the  sequel  from  almost  every  court  in  Europe. 

Bonaparte,  ever  anxious  to  aggrandize  the  army,  and  aware 
that  to  their  instrumentality  he  was  indebted  for  his  present 
elevation,  had  for  some  time  contemplated  the  formation  of  a 
military  order  of  nobility,  under  the  designation  of  the  Le- 
gion of  Honour.  The  legislature,  in  obedience  to  the  will 
of  the  first  consul,  accordingly  decreed,  that  a  legion  of  ho- 
nour should  be  established  in  France  ;  and  that  that  body  should 
be  composed  of  fifteen  cohorts,  and  a  council  of  administra- 
tion. That  each  cohort  should  consist  of  seven  grand 
officers,  twenty  commandants,  thirty  subordinate  officers, 
and  three  hundred  and  fifty  legionaries ;  that  the  first 
consul  should  always  be  the  chief  of  the  legion,  and  of  the 
council  of  administration  ;  and  that  the  members  of  the  le- 
gion should  be  appointed  for  life.  The  pay  of  each  grand 
officer  to  be  five  thousand  francs,  of  each  inferior  officer  one 
thousand  francs,  and  of  each  legionary  two  hundred  and  fifty 
francs.  All  military  men  who  had  received  arms  of  honour 
to  be  members  of  the  legion  ;  those  citizens  also  who  had  ren» 
dered  eminent  services  to  the  state  in  the  late  war,  or  who, 
by  their  knowledge,  talents,  and  virtues,  had  contributed  to 
establish  and  defend  the  principles  of  the  republic,  or  had 
caused  the  government  to  be  respected,  to  be  eligible  to  that 
appointment :  and  Joseph  Bonaparte,  the  brother  of  the  first 
consul,  was  elected  grand-master  of  the  new  order.  Thus 
was  the  consular  throne  not  only  declared  permanent,  but  a 
military  order  of  nobility  was  created  for  its  protection  and 
support. 

The  first  consul,  considering  his  authority  as  incomplete 
while  any  power  was  left  in  the  state  which  did  not  immedi- 
ately emanate  from  himself,  promulgated  to  the  people,  through 
the  medium  of  the  senate,  an  organic  senatus  consultum,  or 
act  of  the  conservative  senate,  in  virtue  of  which  considerable 
changes  were  made  in  the  constitution,  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  authority  of  the  executive  power.  By  this 
act  the  first  consul  was  virtually  invested  with  the  nomination 
of  the  senate  :  to  which  body  were  confided  the  administra- 
tion of  the  colonies  j  every  thing  not  provided  for  by  the  con- 
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stitution;  and  the  interpretation  of  all  the  articles  of  the  con- 
stitution itself.  To  this  oligarchical  assembly  also  belonged 
the  power  of  suspending  the  functions  of  juries  ;  of  pro- 
claiming departments  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law  ;  of  de- 
termining when  persons  arrested  in  extraordinary  cases  were 
to  be  brought  before  the  tribunals  ;  of  dissolving  the  legisla- 
tive body  and  the  tribunate,  and  of  appointing  the  consuls. — 
And  in  order  the  more  fully  to  rivet  the  fetters  of  despotism 
on  the  nation,  the  members  of  the  grand  council  of  the  legion 
of  honour  were  appointed  members  of  the  senate.  But  the 
worst  feature  in  this  code  of  slavery  was  to  be  found  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice:  a  grand  judge  was  appointed  by  the 
first  consul,  who  presided  over  the  tribunal  of  ultimate  appeal, 
and  held  the  power  of  censure  and  discipline  over  all  the  other 
tribunals.  To  depress  the  authority  of  the  legislative  body 
and  the  tribunate,  founded,  however  imperfectly,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  representation,  and  to  exalt  the  senate,  who  depended 
chiefly  on  the  choice  and  nomination  of  the  first  consul,  were 
the  grand  objects  of  this  despotic  change,  by  which  political 
liberty  was  in  effect  annihilated. 

The  restoration  of  peace  with  England  once  more  opened 
the  seas  to  the  marine  of  France,  and  induced  the  French  go- 
vernment to  turn  their   attention  to  the  recovery  of  St.  Do- 
mingo.    A   fleet  of  twenty-six   ships   of  war  was  with  this 
view  collected  in  the  harbours  of  Brest,  L'Orient,  and  Roche- 
fort,  in  the  latter  months  of  1801,  and  put  to  sea  on  the  14th 
of  December  in  that  year.     This  fleet,  and  the  transports  by 
which  it  was  accompanied,  carried  an  army  of  twenty-five 
thousand  men.     A  fleet   was  also   fitted   out  in   the  Texel, 
which  sailed   two   days    afterwards,  and  as   single  ships  con- 
veying troops  and  supplies  continued  to  sail  from  France  till 
the  end  of  the   month  of  March,  in  the  following  year,  the 
whole  force  sent   on  this  fatal  service  amounted  probably  to 
nearly  forty  thousand  men.     Early  in  the  month  of  February, 
this    formidable  armament  reached  its   destination,  when  the 
commander-in-chief  formed  his  forces  into  three  divisions  : 
the  first,  under  the  orders  of  Rear-admiral  Latouch,  was  in- 
tended to  disembark  a  body  of  troops  at  Port-au-Prince,  un- 
der the  command  of  General  Boudet.     The  second  was  des- 
tined to  debark   the  division  of  General  Rochambeau  at  the 
bay  of  Mancenille.     Villaret  conducted  the   rest  of  the  fleet 
and  forces  to  Cape  Francois,  with  an  intention  of  taking  pos- 
session of  Cape  Town.     This  last  division  was  under  the  im- 
mediate orders  of  the  commander-in-chief,   General  Leclerc. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  French  fleet,  Toussant  Louverture,  the 
African  chief,  whose  talents  had  elevated  him  from  the  station 
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of  a  slave  to  the  rank  of  governor  and  commander-in-chief  of 
the  forces  in  St.  Domingo,  was  absent  from  the  Cape,  having 
confided  the  command  to  Christophe,  another  of  the  negro 
generals.  The  French  general  hastened  to  announce  his  arri- 
val, and  demanded  the  necessary  facilities  for  disembarking 
his  troops  ;  but  the  answer  returned  to  his  summons  was,  that 
Toussaint  was  absent  from  the  Cape,  and  that  if  any  attempt 
were  made  to  effect  a  landing  before  his  return  the  town 
would  be  consigned  to  the  flames.  To  this  intimation  Le- 
clerc  replied,  that  if  Christophe  did  not  that  very  day  deliver 
up  to  the  French  army  the  forts  of  Piccolet  and  Belair,  with 
all  the  batteries  on  the  coast,  an  army  of  fifteen  thousand  men 
would  be  employed  the  day  following  to  take  possession  of 
them  by  force.  This  letter  was  accompanied  with  a  procla- 
mation from  Bonaparte,  to  the  people  of  St.  Domingo,  invit- 
ing them  to  peace  and  submission.  The  chief  consul  had  also 
addressed  a  letter  to  Toussaint,  presenting  to  him  all  the 
blandishments  of  riches,  honour,  and  public  favour,  and  ex- 
pressed in  these  terms  : 

To  Citizen  Toussaint  Louverture,  General-in-Chief  of  the  Army 

of  St.  Domingo. 

"  Citizen  General, 

"  Peace  with  England,  and  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  which  places 
the  Republic  in  the  first  degree  of  greatness  and  power,  enables,  at  the 
same  time,  the  government  to  direct  its  attention  to  St.  Domingo.  We 
send  thither  Citizen  Leclerc,  our  brother-in-law,  in  quality  of  captain- 
general,  as  first  magistrate  of  the  colony.  He  is  accompanied  with  the 
necessary  forces  to  make  the  sovereignty  of  the  French  people  respect- 
ed. It  is  under  these  circumstances,  that  we  are  disposed  to  hope  that 
you  will  prove  to  us,  and  to  ail  France,  the  sincerity  of  the  sentiments 
you  have  constantly  expressed  in  the  different  letters  you  have  written 
to  us.  We  have  conceived  an  esteem  for  you,  and  we  wish  to  recog- 
nize and  proclaim  the  great  services  yon.  have  done  the  French  people. 
If  their  colours  fly  on  St.  Domingo,  it  is  to  you  and  to  your  brave  blacks, 
that  they  are  indebted.  Called  by  your  talents,  and  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, to  the  first  command,  you  have  destroyed  the  civil  war, 
put  a  stop  to  the  persecutions  of  some  ferocious  men,  restored  to  honour 
the  religion  and  worship  of  God,  from  whom  all  things  proceed.  The 
constitution  that  you  have  formed,  though  containing  many  good  things, 
contains  others  which  are  contrary  to  the  dignity  and  sovereignty  of  the 
French  people,  of  which  St.  Domingo  forms  but  a  part. 

"  We  have  made  known  to  your  children,  and  to  their  preceptor,  the 
sentiments  by  which  we  are  animated.  We  send  them  back  to  you. 
Assist  with  your  councils,  yonr  influence,  and  your  talents,  the  captain- 
general.  What  can  you  desire  ?  the  freedom  of  the  blacks  ?  You  know, 
that  in  all  the  countries  we  have  been  in,  we  have  given  it  to  the  people 
who  had  it  not.  Do  you  desire  consideration,  honours,  fortune  ?  It  is  not 
after  the  services  you  have  rendered,  the  services  you  can  still  render, 
with  the  particular  sentiments  we  have  for  you,  that  you  ought  to  be 
doubtful  with  respect  to  your  consideration,  your  fortune,  and  the  ho- 
nours that  await  you.  Make  known  to  the  people  of  St.  Domingo,  that 
the  solicitude  which  France  has  always  evinced  for  their  happiness,  has 
often  been  rendered  impotent  by  the  imperious  circumstances  of  war; 
Vol.  II.  2B 
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that  men,  who  came  from  the  continent  to  agitate  and  nourish  factions; 
were  the  produce  of  the  factions  which  destroyed  the  country  ;  that  in 
future,  peace,  and  the  power  of  the  government,  insure  their  prosperity 
and  freedom. 

"  Rely,  without  reserve,  on  our  esteem  ;  and  conduct  yourself  as  one 
of  the  principal  citizens  ot  the  greatest  nation  of  the  world  ought  to  do. 

"  The  First  Consul— BONAPARTE." 

"  Paris,  17th  Brumaire,  8th  Nov.  1801." 

The  French  general,  finding  Christophe  immovable,  and 
considering  further  delay  as  dangerous,  effected  the  debarka- 
tion of  his  troops  in  the  bay  of  Limbe,  several  leagues  from 
Cape  Town,  with  the  intention  of  marching  to  the  heights  be- 
hind the  Cape,  while  General  Rochambeau  gained  the  heights 
of  St,  Sauzanne,  Dondon,  and  Grande  Riviere.  The  object 
of  these  combined  movements  was  to  save  the  beautiful  plan- 
tations which  surrounded  the  Cape,  and  if  possible  the  city 
itself.  The  fleet  under  Villaret  sustained,  on  entering  the 
road,  an  obstinate,  though  not  a  very  injurious  fire  from  Forts 
Belair  and  St.  Michael,  but  the  city  suffered  much,  and  Ge- 
neral Leclerc,  on  his  approach,  beheld  it  in  flames.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  fire  was  with  much  difficulty  arrested  by  the 
united  efforts  of  the  naval  and  military  force,  and  Leclerc  at 
length  obtained  complete  possession  of  Cape  Francois.  In 
every  other  quarter  the  French  were  equally  successful,  and 
at  the  town  of  St.  Domingo  they  were  received  by  the  Spa- 
niards with  every  demonstration  of  joy. 

The  French  general  now  directed  his  attention  to  the  sable 
chief — Toussaint  Louverture  ;  he  transmitted  to  him  the  first 
consul's  letter,  already  quoted,  and  planned   an  attack  upon 
his  parental  feelings  by  means  of  an  inverview  with  his  child- 
ren.    Their  mother,  who  received  her  long  absent  offspring 
with  feelings  of  natural  transport,  joined  with  the  children  in 
supplicating  her  husband  to  accept  the  terms  proposed  to  him 
by  the  mother  country.     But  the  inflexible  mind  of  the  Afri- 
can could  not  be  moved  from  his  purpose,  and  after  an  ardu- 
ous struggle  between  affection  and  duty,  he  returned  to  his 
camp,  to  share  in  the  dangers  and   abide  the  destiny  of  his 
countrymen.     Irritated  at  the  failure  of  a  plan  from  which 
so  much  was  expected,  Leclerc  disdained  all  further  pacific 
overtures,  and  issued  a  proclamation  in  which  he  designated 
General  Toussaint  as  a  "  frantic  monster,"   accused  him  of 
perfidy  and  rebellion,  declared  that   officer  and  his   compeer 
Christophe  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law,  and  ordered  all 
good  citizens  "  to  pursue  them  and  treat  them  as  rebels." 

Although  some  progress  had  been  made  towards  the  con* 
quest  of  St.  Domingo,  it  was  not  till  the  17th  of  February, 
1802,  that  the  campaign  in  that  island  actuallv  commenced. 
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On  that  day  the  division  of  Desfourneux  advanced  to  the 
Limbe  ;  the  division  under  General  Hardi  to  the  Grand  Bou- 
champ  ;  and  that  under  General  Rochambeau,  against  La  Ja- 
nuerie  and  the  wood  of  l'Ame.  A  small  corps,  composed  of 
the  garrison  of  the  Cape  and  Fort  Dauphine,  at  the  same  time 
advanced  against  St.  Sauzanne,  Le  Tron,  and  Valliere  ;  where 
they  had  to  contend  with  great  disadvantages  in  the  ground, 
and  to  encounter  the  attacks  of  the  negroes,  concealed  amongst 
the  trees  and  bordering  the  vallies.  Notwithstanding  every 
resistance,  the  columns  appointed  to  this  service  took  posses- 
sion of  the  positions  of  Plaisance,  St.  Michael,  and  Marme- 
lade,  from  which  they  succeeded  in  expelling  General  Chris- 
tophe,  with  an  army  of  two  thousand  four  hundred  men.  Of 
this  interesting  and  sanguinary  campaign  the  only  official  ac- 
count extant  is  to  be  found  in  the  despatches  of  General  Le- 
clerc,  and  the  following  details  are  given  on  his  authority  : 

"  The  attempt  of  General  Debelles  to  dislodge  the  rebel 
General  Maurepas  from  his  position  at  Gonaives,  entirely 
failed,  owing  to  a  very  heavy  fall  of  rain,  which  harassed  the 
French  troops  and  prevented  them  from  acting  with  effect. 
Several  other  columns,  however,  of  the  French  army  advan- 
ced against  him,  and  a  few  days  after  Maurepas  thought  pro- 
per to  surrender  himself,  upon  the  condition  held  out  in  Gene- 
ral Leclerc's  proclamation  of  retaining  his  rank.  General 
Dessalines  proved  the  most  dexterous  as  well  as  the  most 
bloody  of  the  rebels  ;  and  by  a  succession  of  rapid  manoeuvres 
he  found  means  to  set  fire  to  the  Leogane,  in  spite  of  the  ef- 
forts of  General  Boudet.  General  Laplume,  commanding  the 
south,  voluntarily  submitted  to  the  French  Government ;  by 
which  means  this  portion  of  the  island  was  put  into  possession 
of  the  French  forces,  and  General  Dessalines  was  forced  in 
consequence  to  retire  into  the  fastnesses  of  the  country.  Chris- 
tophe,  after  setting  fire  to  Gonaives,  was  driven  from  post  to 
post,  and  at  length  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  the  mountains. 
The  strong  position  of  Ravine-a-Coulenore  was  occupied  by 
Toussaint,  with  a  chosen  body  of  troops,  composed  of  five 
hundred  grenadiers,  twelve  hundred  picked  men,  and  four 
hundred  dragoons.  Every  means  had  been  employed  to  ren- 
der this  position  impregnable,  but  it  was  attacked  with  irresis- 
tible impetuosity  by  General  Rochambeau,  and  after  a  despe- 
rate conflict,  in  which  Toussaint's  troops  fought  man  to  man, 
he  was  at  length  forced  to  give  way,  and  to  retreat  in  confu- 
sion to  the  Petite  Riviere,  leaving  eight  hundred  men  dead  on 
the  field  of  battle."  "Thus,"  adds  General  Leclerc  in  con- 
clusion, w  has  the  army  of  St.  Domingo,  in  a  campaign  of  five 
days,  dispersed  the  principal  bodies  of  the  enemy,  and  made 
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itself  master  of  their  baggage,  and  a  part  of  their  artillery  ; 
desertion  has  reached  their  camp  ;  Clervaux,  Laplume,  Mau- 
repas,  and  several  other  black  chiefs,  or  men  of  colour,  have 
submitted;  the  cultivators  have  returned  to  their  habitations  ; 
and  the  plantations  of  the  south  are  preserved  entire,  while  all 
the  Spanish  part  of  the  island  has  completely  submitted."* 

In  another  letter,  dated  the  first  of  March,  the  general  says, 
"  We  are  now  in  pursuit  of  Toussaint,  who  has  retired  into 
the  Mirebelais.  General  Rochambeau,  who  has  passed  the 
Ester ;  General  Boudet,  who  has  set  out  for  Port-au-Prince  ; 
and  the  columns  of  the  Spanish  army,  which  are  marching  in 
that  direction,  induce  me  to  hope  that  he  cannot  long  escape 
us.  Of  his  five  hundred  horse  guards  three  hundred  have  de- 
serted him.  Dessalines,  the  most  ferocious  of  the  African 
rebels,  has  massacred  some  whites.  All  the  coasts  and  the 
ports  of  the  island  are  in  our  possession,  but  nothing  can 
equal  the  fatigues  of  our  troops,  except  their  indignation 
against  these  ferocious  banditti. " 

General  Leclerc's  details  of  the  campaign,  even  at  its 
commencement,  present  a  dreadful  picture  of  the  nature  of 
this  contest,  which  seems  to  have  been  conducted  upon  an  in- 
discriminate massacre  on  one  side,  and  a  horrible  system  of 
retaliation  on  the  other.  The  important  post  of  Oretea  Pier- 
rot was  defended  with  the  utmost  obstinacy  by  the  rebel 
army  ;  and  the  French  force,  not  sufficiently  strong  to  protect 
Its  other  conquests  and  tc  attack  this  position,  marched  into 
the  interior,  while  Toussaint  and  Christophe  fell  upon  the 
country  in  their  rear,  and  after  burning  ai)  the  towns  in  the 
northern  plain,  braved  General  Boyer  in  his  intrenchments 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  Cape.  The  reinforcements  from 
Havre  and  Flushing,  which  arrived  soon  after  these  actions 
had  been  fought,  gave  the  French  a  decided  superiority  ;  but 
though  the  rebels  were  unable  to  meet  them  in  the  field,  yet 
the  European  forces,  weakened  by  the  climate,  and  diminished 
by  the  sword,  could  neither  follow  up  their  advantages  nor 
retain  possession  of  many  of  their  conquests. 

In  another  despatch  from  General  Leclerc,  dated  the  8th  of 
May,  from  the  head-quarters  of  the  Cape,  he  says,  u  Previous 
to  the  arrival  of  the  succours  from  Europe,  the  rebels  were 
beaten  and  dispersed  in  every  direction  ;  terror  filled  their 
camps ;  their  magazines  were  exhausted ;  their  gun-powder 
failed  ;  and  for  food  they  were  obliged  to  eat  bananas.  The 
arrival  of  the  squadron  from  Flushing  and  Havre  gave  the 

*  Despatch  from  General  Leclerc  to  the  French  Minister  of  Marine, 
dated  February  27,  1802. 
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finishing  blow  to  their  hopes.     Christophe  sent  to  inform  me, 
that  he  had   always  been  a  friend  to  the  whites,  whose  social 
qualities  and  information  he  had  esteemed  most  highly :  that 
all  the  Europeans  who  had  been  in  St.  Domingo  could  bear 
testimony  to  his  principles,  and  to  his  conduct ;  but,  that  im- 
perious circumstances,  which  govern,  and  frequently  decide 
the  conduct  of  public   characters,  had   deprived  him  of  the 
power  of  acting  according  to  his  own  inclinations.    In  a  word, 
he  was  anxious  to  know  whether  there  remained  any  hopes  of 
safety  for  him."     "  I  answered  in  return,"  adds  General  Le- 
clerc,  u  that  with  the  French  people,  the  door  of  repentance 
was  always  open  ;  that  the  constant  habit  of  the  first  consul 
was  to  weigh  the  actions  of  men,  and  that  a  single  misdeed, 
whatever  were   its   consequences,  never   effaced  the  remem- 
brance of  services  formerly  rendered  ;  that,  in  fact,  the  infor- 
mation I  had  received  previous  to  my  departure  from  Eu- 
rope was  personally  favourable  to  him  ;  and  that,  if  he  was 
willing  to  place  himself  at  my  disposal,  he  would  have  reason 
to  be  satisfied.     Still  he  hesitated.     Several  columns  accord- 
ingly marched  in  pursuit  of  him,  and  some  slight  encounters 
took  place.     At  length,  Christophe  apprised  me,  that  I  had 
only  to  send  him  my  orders,  and  he  would  obey  them.     The 
orders  I  sent  were,  that  he  should   repair  alone  to  the  Cape, 
dismiss  all  the  labouring  negroes  whom  he  had  still  with  him, 
and  collect  all  the  troops  under  his  command.     Every  thing 
was  punctually  executed  ,*  and  the   submission  of  this  chief 
completed  the  consternation  of  the  rebel  cause.     Toussaint 
employed  every  means  to  acquaint  me  with  the  afflicting  situa- 
tion in  which  he  was  placed,  and  with  v/hat  pain  he  saw  hos- 
tilities continued  without  object  and  without  end.     He  added, 
that  though  adverse  circumstances  had  impaired  his  strength, 
yet  that  he  still  remained  sufficiently  powerful  to  burn,  ra- 
vage, and  destroy  ,*  and  to  enable   him  to   sell  dearly  a  life, 
which  had  once  been  useful  to  the  mother  country.     I  caused 
Toussaint  to  be  informed,"   says  the   general  in  conclusion, 
"  that  he  had  only  to  repair  to  the  Cape,  and  that  the  hour  of 
pardon  might  still  return.     He  did  not  fail  to  profit  by  the 
permission  I  had   given  him  ;  he  came  to  see  me,   intreated 
that  he  might  be  restored  to  favour,  and  took  an  oath  of  fide- 
lity to  France.     I  accepted  his  submission,  and  ordered  him 
to  repair  to  a  plantation  near  Gonaives,  and  never  to  leave  it 
without  my  permission.     Dessalines  I  have  placed  at  a  plan- 
tation near  St.  Marc." 

The  terms  of  the  negociation  on  which  the  submission  of  the 
negro  generals  was  grounded  have  been  studiously  concealed, 
but  they  no  doubt  had  for  their  bases  the  personal  freedom  of 
the  chiefs,  and  a  recognition  and  security  of  their  property. 
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But  whatever  might  be  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  it  is  evident 
that  the  captain-general  of  the  French  army  had  no  intention 
to  fulfil  them  ;  for  no  sooner  was  the  negro  chief  in  his  power, 
and  the  conquest  of  the  colony  apparently  secured,  than  he 
perpetrated  one  of  the  basest  acts  of  perfidy  that  ever  dis- 
graced any  government.  The  abdicated  general  was  accused 
of  a  conspiracy,  though  no  time  had  elapsed  from  his  submis- 
sion to  his  seizure  to  meditate,  much  less  to  organize  such  a 
measure.  Toussaint  had  retired  to  his  estate,  to  enjoy  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family  that  happiness  which  he  had  not  found  in 
the  tented  field.  But  his  tranquillity  was  of  short  duration. 
Before  the  expiration  of  the  first  month  of  his  retirement,  in 
in  the  dead  of  the  night,  the  Creole  frigate,  escorted  by  the 
Hero,  a  seventy-four  gun  ship,  from  Cape  Francois,  stood  in 
close  to  the  shore  of  Gonaives  :  troops  landed  from  several 
boats  employed  in  this  midnight  mission,  surrounded  the 
dwelling  of  Toussaint,  where  his  family  lay  asleep,  uncon- 
scious of  their  impending  fate,  and  Brunet,  chief  of  brigade, 
and  Ferrari,  an  aid-de-camp  of  Leclerc,  entered  Toussaint's 
chamber  with  a  file  of  grenadiers,  and  demanded  his  imme- 
diate surrender.  This  unfortunate  chief  declared  himself  in- 
different4 to  his  own  fate,  but  pleaded  for  his  family  ;  "  I  shall 
not  resist  the  power  you  have  obtained  over  me,"  said  he, 
u  but  my  wife  is  feeble,  and  my  children  can  do  no  harm, 
suffer  them  to  remain  at  home."  These  entreaties  were  in 
vain ;  they  were  hurried  on  board  the  ship,  and  before  the 
country  became  alarmed  were  under  sail  to  France.* 


*  Toussaint  Louverture,  an  African  by  birth,  was  sold  at  a  very 
early  age  into  slavery.  The  disadvantageous  circumstances  of  his  youth, 
precluded  him  from  the  enjoyment  of  a  liberal  education.  But  nature 
had  compensated  his  misfortune ;  and  so  early  as  the  year  1796,  his  su- 
perior talents  had  elevated  him  to  a  command  in  the  French  army  of 
St.  Domingo,  under  General  Rochambeau.  The  influence  he  possessed 
over  the  blacks,  and  the  confidence  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  European 
part  of  the  population,  induced  him,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  French 
from  St.  Domingo  by  the  English,  to  aspire  to  sovereign  power,  and  he 
consolidated  his  authority  by  the  wisest  and  most  humane  regulations. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  formidable  armament  from  France,  under  General 
Leclerc,  the  most  alluring  offers  of  personal  aggrandizement  were  made 
to  him  by  the  first  consul ;  and  in  rejecting  those  proposals  he  displayed 
a  firmness  and  dignity  of  soul  that  would  have  done  honour  to  a  Roman. 
Of  his  humanity,  it  is  a  sufficient  testimonial  that  he  possessed  the  res- 
pect of  the  white  inhabitants,  whom  the  rage  of  insurrection  had  spared ; 
nor  does  he  appear  to  have  been  devoid  of  religion,  but  on  the  contrary, 
to  have  applied  the  principles  of  Christianity  to  one  of  their  noblest  pur- 
poses— to  soften  the  ferocity,  and  temper  the  violence  of  the  savage  tribes 
placed  under  his  command.  The  history  of  this  gallant  but  unfortunate 
chief,  from  the  time  he  was  forced  away  from  St.  Domingo,  is  soon  told  ; 
on  his  arrival  in  France  he  was  immured  in  a  dungeon,  where  he  died 
in  the  following  year,  of  apoplexy,  as  it  was  asserted,  but  not  without 
violent  suspicion  that  his  life  was  terminated  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin. 
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The  tranquillity  of  St.  Domingo  was  of  short  duration : 
Christophe  and  Dessalines,  apprehensive  of  sharing  the  fate 
of  their  commander,  saved  themselves  by  flight.  The  ne- 
groes complained  that  they  had  been  betrayed,  the  whole 
island  revolted,  and  the  climate  came  to  the  assistance  of 
"  these  avengers  of  tyranny  and  falsehood."  The  mortality 
among  the  French  troops,  during  their  short  campaign  in  the 
West  Indies,  was  beyond  all  example  ;  and  in  the  month  of 
September,  their  whole  force,  including  a  corps  of  four  thou- 
sand blacks,  was  reduced  to  twenty-seven  thousand  five  hun- 
dred men,  one  fifth  of  whom  were  in  the  hospitals.  But  the 
catastrophe  of  this  West  Indian  tragedy  must  be  reserved  for 
a  future  chapter. 

At  this  period  the  island  of  Guadaloupe,  like  that  of  St, 
Domingo,  became  the  theatre  of  civil  war.  Here  too  the  ne- 
groes struggled  with  great  resolution  against  the  chains  which 
were  prepared  for  them  ;  but  after  a  sanguinary  resistance, 
they  were  subdued  by  a  large  military  force,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Admiral  Bouvet  and  General  Richepanse.  The  ex- 
termination of  those  who  continued  what  was  termed  refrac- 
tory, that  is,  of  those  who  preferred  privation  and  death  to 
slavery,  was  continued  with  cruel  zeal  and  unrelenting  rigour 
by  the  French  general  ;  until  at  length,  either  the  empire  of 
the  grave,  or  the  sullen  tranquillity  of  slavery,  was  established 
over  the  whole  island. 

In  Tobago,  when  intelligence  arrived  that  the  island  was  to 

be  restored  to  France,  the  people  of  colour  flew  to  arms  \  and 

determined  to  attack  the  British  troops  under  Brigadier-gene° 

ral  Carmichael,  who  had  under  his  command  only  200  men  ; 

but  the  British  general  having  gained  intelligence  of  the  plot, 

seized  thirty  of  the  ringleaders.     The  following  day,  he  hung 

one  of  them,  on  the  signal  staff  at  the  fort,  and  gave  orders 

that  his  body,  thus  suspended,  should  be  lowered  and  hoisted 

about  thirty  times.     The  negroes,  who  saw  the  execution  from 

a  distance,   considered  each  elevation  as  a  separate  execution, 

and  concluding  that  all  their  chiefs  had  suffered  death,   they 

abandoned  the  further  prosecution  of  their  project  as  hopeless,, 

In  consequence   of  this  early,   and   comparatively  bloodless 

suppression  of  the  mutiny,  the  French  experienced  no  serious 

opposition,  when,    in  the  month  of   October  following,  they 

took  possession  of  the  island  in  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens. 

In  the  island  of  Dominica  a  very  serious  alarm  was  created 

by  the  mutiny  of  an  entire  regiment  of  blacks,   who,    in  the 

first  transport  of  their  fury,   put  to  death   Captain  Cameron, 

Lieutenants  Mackay  and  Wastneys,  Commissary  Laign,  and 

Quarter-master  Mackay,  besides  wounding  two  other  officers, 
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No  sooner  had  intelligence  of  this  tragical  event,  which 
originated  in  the  pay  of  the  troops  being  delayed,  and  the 
accustomed  allowance  of  food  diminished,  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Hon.  Cochrane  Johnstone,  who  was  colonel  of  the 
revolted  regiment,  and  governor  of  the  island,  than  he  imme- 
diately collected  all  the  militia  and  European  troops  that  could 
be  mustered,  and  embarked  for  Prince  Rupert's,  the  scene  of 
the  insurrection.  After  an  ineffectual  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  mutineers,  who  resisted  the  landing  of  the  troops,  they 
were  at  length  totally  routed,  and  the  whole  of  their  force,  with 
the  exception  of  forty  grenadiers,  were  either  killed,  or  made 
prisoners. 

While  these  contests  prevailed  in  the  Western  Archipelago, 
the  French  legislative  body,  as  if  resolved  that  the  sufferings 
and  calamities  of  the  French  revolution  should  be  compensa- 
ted by  no  advantages  to  the  human  race,  abrogated  the  decree 
of  the  national  convention,  declaring  "  that  negro  slavery  in 
all  the  colonies  was  abolished."*  By  this  act  of  the  legisla- 
tive body,  which  was  passed  on  the  17th  of  May,  in  the  pre- 
sent year,  slavery  was  re-established  in  all  the  French  colonies, 
on  the  same  footing  as  it  stood  previous  to  the  year  1789  ;  and 
the  slave  trade,  and  the  importation  of  negroes,  were  ordered 
to  be  renewed,  with  all  the  encouragement  and  advantages 
which  this  detestable  traffic  enjoyed  under  the  old  French  go- 
vernment. But  the  consequence  of  this  retrogade  act  of  op- 
pression was  soon  manifest,  and  contributed,  with  every  page 
of  the  history  of  the  West  Indies,  to  furnish  a  practical  illus- 
tration of  the  truth  of  the  remark,  that  u  human  policy  never 
fixes  one  end  of  a  chain  round  the  ancle  of  a  slave,  but  divine 
justice  rivets  the  other  round  the  neck  of  his  tyrant." 

The  oppression  and  rapacity  of  the  government  of  France 
under  the  directory  had  been  no  where  more  conspicuous  than 
in  Switzerland  ;  but  since  the  establishment  of  the  consular 
constitution,  the  general  state  of  public  affairs  in  that  country 
had  undergone,  as  in  France,  a  great  amelioration,  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  proceedings  that  had  taken  place  subsequent  to 
the  treaty  of  Luneville.  But  the  government  of  Switzerland 
was  still  formed  on  the  French  model,  and  the  people,  ar- 
dently attached  to  their  ancient  laws  and  institutions,  hoped, 
with  the  return  of  peace,  to  attain  the  restoration  of  their  for- 
mer system  of  government.  No  sooner  had  the  French  troops 
withdrawn  themselves  from  the  Swiss  democratic  cantons, 
than  the  inhabitants  rose  in  arms,  and  after  wresting  the  cities 
of  Zurich,  Berne,  and  Friburg,  from  the  officers  of  the  ob- 


*  See  Book  I.  Chap.  XVIIL  Page  278, 
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noxious  government,  appointed  Aloys  Reding,  a  man  of  com- 
manding talents,  the  chief  of  the  insurrection. 

In  these  circumstances  the  principal  members  and  adherents 
of  the  new  constitution,  now  assembled  at  Lausanne,  invoked 
the  powerful  assistance  of  France.  While  on  the  other  hand, 
the  leaders  of  the  insurgents  established  a  provisional  govern- 
ment without  delay  at  Berne,  and  deputed  one  of  their  body 
to  Paris,  who  arrived  in  that  city  on  the  28th  of  September, 
for  the  purpose  of  intreating  the  first  consul  to  suffer  the  peo- 
ple of  Switzerland  to  settle  their  affairs  among  themselves, 
without  foreign  interference.  At  the  same  time  they  issued 
a  proclamation,  leaving  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  cantons 
at  liberty  to  choose  and  regulate  their  own  local  governments, 
and  recommending  a  liberal  and  rational  plan  as  the  bases  of 
the  Helvetic  Confederacy. 

The  agent  of  the  insurgents  who  had  been  despatched  to 
Paris  had  instructions  to  address  himself  to  the  ministers  re- 
sident there,  of  the  principal  powers  of  Europe,  and  to  solicit 
their  interference  and  assistance  in  the  objects  of  his  mission. 
For  some  time  he  flattered  himself,  from  the  result  of  an  in- 
terview with  M.  Talleyrand,  that  the  first  consul  would  inter- 
pose no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  any  arrangement  which  the 
Swiss  might  agree  upon  among  themselves.  But  how  great 
was  his  surprise  when  a  proclamation  was  issued  the  very  next 
day  from  the  palace  of  St.  Cloud,  signed  "  Bonaparte,"  and 
addressed  to  "  the  eighteen  cantons  of  the  Helvetic  Republic," 
in  which  he  declared,  "  that  it  had  been  determined  by  him 
not  to  interfere  further  with  their  affairs,  but  as  he  neither 
could  nor  ought  to  remain  insensible  to  the  misery  of  which 
party  had  made  them  the  victims,  he  recalled  his  determina- 
tion."  "  I  will,"  added  he,  "be  the  mediator  of  your  differ- 
ences ;  but  my  mediation  shall  be  efficacious,  such  as  befits  the 
great  people  in  whose  name  I  speak."  The  first  consul  then 
commanded  all  hostilities  to  cease,  and  required  the  senate  and 
each  canton  to  send  deputies  to  Paris  to  consult  with  him  upon 
the  means  of  restoring  union  and  tranquillity. 

The  Helvetic  diet,  in  a  despatch  written  from  Schwitz,  on 
the  8th  of  October,  and  addressed  to  the  first  consul,  replied^ 
"  The  movements  which  have  taken  place  in  Switzerland  are 
not,  general  consul,  the  result  of  a  spirit  of  party  ;  the  Swiss 
nation  has  no  other  object  in  view  than  to  make  use  of  the 
right  which  she  claims,  of  giving  herself  a  central  and  canto- 
nal constitution,  founded  on  her  position  and  her  wants  ;  a 
sacred  and  precious  right,  which  you  deigned  yourself  to  in« 
sure  by  the  treaty  of  Luneville." 

Further  negociations  ensued ;  but  the  most  unanswerable 
Vol.  II.  2  C 
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reply  to  all  these  remonstrances  was  found  in  the  introduction 
of  a  French  army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  under  the  command 
of  General  Ney,  into  the  territory  of  Switzerland.  The  diet 
at  Schwitz,  fully  aware  how  utterly  unavailing  it  would  be  to 
attempt  any  resistance  against  the  overwhelming  force  that 
might  be  brought  against  them,  took  the  resolution  of  deli- 
vering up  their  powers  into  the  hands  of  their  constituents  as 
soon  as  the  French  troops  should  enter  Switzerland,  and  on 
the  28th  of  October  that  body  was  dissolved  by  its  own  act. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  confidential  agent  of  the  Swiss  patriots 
addressed  himself  in  the  most  urgent  terms  to  the  Russian, 
Prussian,  and  Austrian  ambassadors  at  Paris,  soliciting  them 
jointly  to  intercede  with  the  first  consul,  in  order  to  avert  the 
impending  evil ;  but  not  one  of  these  ministers  would  deign  to 
admit  him  to  an  audience.  From  the  British  resident,  Mr. 
Merry,  to  whom,  he  at  the  same  time  made  a  similar  applica- 
tion, he  met  with  a  more  favourable  reception  ;  and  an  intel- 
ligent negociator,  Mr.  Moore,  was  sent  by  the  English  go- 
vernment to  Switzerland,  in  order  to  establish  a  communica- 
tion with  the  chiefs  of  the  insurrection  ;  but  finding,  on  his 
arrival,  that  the  people  were,  as  they  had  previously  declared, 
"  without  arms,  without  ammunition,  without  stores,  and 
without  money  to  purchase  them,"  his  efforts  to  advance  the 
interests  of  the  cause  of  independence  failed,  and  the  mission 
was  abandoned. 

On  the  10th  of  December,  the  deputies  from  the  eighteen 
Swiss  cantons,  fifty-six  in  number,  assembled  at  Paris,  when  a 
letter  was  addressed  to  them  by  the  first  consul,  in  which  he 
declared,  "  that  he  would  fulfil  the  obligations  he  had  con- 
tracted, to  re-establish  tranquillity  in  Switzerland.  To  this 
end  the  three  important  points  to  be  enforced  and  fixed  were, 
1st,  Equality  of  rights  between  all  the  cantons.  2d,  Complete 
renunciation  of  ail  family  rights.  And  3d,  A  federative  or- 
ganization for  each  canton.  On  the  12th,  a  deputation  from 
the  consulta,  the  name  given  to  the  Helvetic  deputies,  was 
admitted  to  a  personal  audience  of  the  first  consul,  at  St, 
Cloud,  on  which  occasion  he  developed  his  intentions  towards 
Switzerland,  in  a  speech  Gf  considerable  length  ;  and  in  a  few 
weeks  the  final  act  of  mediation  was  promulgated. 

This  Mediatorial  Decree  is  stated  to  be  the  result  of  long 
conferences  between  well-intentioned  men,  and  friends  to  order, 
and  its  object  is  to  insure  to  Switzerland  both  peace  and  pros- 
perity. "We  acknowledge,"  says  the  act  of  mediation, 
"  Helvetia,  constituted  as  follows,  to  be  an  independent  power. 
We  guarantee  the  federal  constitution,  and  that  of  each  can- 
ton, against  the  enemies  of  the  tranquillity  of  Helvetia,  be 
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they  who  they  may  ;  and  we  promise  to  keep  the  relations  of 
amity,  which  for  ages  have  united  the  nations  of  France  and 
Switzerland."  Then  follow  the  particular  constitutions  of  the 
eighteen  cantons,  which  are  divided  into  three  classes,  demo- 
cratic, aristocratic,  and  cantonal,  and  each  of  which  are  to 
supply  a  stipulated  quota  of  troops  and  money  towards  the 
exigencies  of  the  federative  state.  It  is  further  provided  that 
the  diet  shall  meet  alternately,  and  from  year  to  year,  at  Fri- 
burg,  Berne,  Soleure,  Basle,  Zurich,  and  Lucerne  j  that  the 
avoyer  of  the  canton  wherein  the  diet  assembles  is  to  be  the 
Landamman  of  Switzerland,  charged  with  all  diplomatic  ne- 
gociations,  and  appointed  to  watch  over  all  the  laws  and  ordi- 
nances of  the  diet,  as  well  as  of  the  particular  constitutions. 
The  diet  is  composed  of  a  deputy  from  each  canton,  who  has 
full  powers,  limited  only  by  his  instructions.  The  deputies 
from  the  eighteen  cantons  have  thirty-five  voices.  The  diet 
to  assemble  every  year,  on  the  first  of  June,  and  to  continue 
it's  sittings  but  one  month  ;  during  which  time  it  is  to  conclude 
treaties  of  peace,  of  alliance,  and  of  commerce  with  foreign 
powers. 

On  the  introduction  of  this  new  constitution,  to  which  it 
was  in  vain  to  oppose  any  opposition,  the  Helvetic  troops  were 
passed  into  the  service  of  France ;  and  the  Landamman,  Louis 
D'Affry,  issued  a  proclamation,  informing  them,  that  they 
were  -received  into  the  armies  of  the  first  consul,  under  whose 
paternal  care  they  would  forget  all  their  past  sufferings.  An 
address  of  thanks  was  also  voted  by  the  diet  to  Bonaparte,  on 
the  ground  "  that  he  had  restored  to  them  their  ancient  con- 
stitution, the  only  one  adapted  to  their  wants  or  consistent 
with  the  wishes  of  the  people ;"  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  this  constitution,  however  excellent,  was  the  production 
of  a  foreign  power  ;  and  that  it  was  dictated  under  circum- 
stances repugnant  to  the  first  principles  of  political  liberty  9 
and  of  national  independence. 

The  daily  extension  of  the  power  of  France  could  not  be 
viewed  by  the  Emperor  of  Germany  without  serious  appre- 
hension ;  and  although  the  imperial  cabinet  was  bound,  by  the 
seventh  article  of  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  to  admit  of  the 
German  indemnities,  and  the  secularization  of  several  of  the 
ecclesiastical  sovereignties,  the  government  was  nevertheless 
extremely  averse  to  the  prosecution  of  this  ungrateful  busi- 
ness. In  a  matter  where  so  many  conflicting  interests  were 
implicated  ;  where  states  and  princedoms  were  to  be  disposed 
of;  and  where  the  lesser  powers  were  to  be  sacrificed  to  com- 
pensate for  the  losses  of  the  greater,  the  proceedings  were  of 
necessity  slow  in  their  progress,  and'  difficult  in  their  accom- 
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plishment.  In  order  to  bring  this  complex  and  difficult  affair 
to  some  decisive  termination,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  resolved, 
after  a  long  interval  of  time  had  elapsed  in  fruitless  discus- 
sions, to  take  an  active  and  efficient  part,  conjointly  with 
France,  in  the  mediation  of  the  existing  differences. 

Nothing,  however,  was  effectually  done  till  the  17th  of  July, 
on  which  day  the  Emperor  of  Germany  transmitted  a  rescript 
to  the  diet  of  Ratisbon,  stating  that  his  attention  had  been  un- 
ceasingly occupied  with  the  means  of  terminating  the  impor- 
tant business  of  the  peace  ;  but  that  he  found  the  parties  prin- 
cipally interested,  had  applied  in  the  mean  time  to  Russia  and 
France,  and  solicited  the  mediation  of  those  powers  in  order 
to  obtain  the  indemnities  they  waited  for ;  that  Russia  had 
consequently  proposed  to  open  negociations  at  Paris,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1802;  that  soon  after  a  convention  was  concluded  be- 
tween France  and  Russia,  without  the  participation  of  his 
imperial  majesty,  and  that  he  was  now  desired  to  direct  the 
definitive  arrangement  so  begun,  according  to  the  constitution 
of  the  empire.  The  emperor,  seeing  his  authority  about  to  be 
wrested  from  him,  submitted  for  a  time  to  the  humiliating  ne- 
cessity under  which  he  was  placed,  but  by  his  persevering 
endeavours  in  favour  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  he  ob- 
tained terms  for  his  royal  relative,  somewhat  more  advanta- 
geous than  those  originally  projected.  The  newly  modified 
scheme  of  the  indemnities,  was  called  a  supplement  to  the 
plan,  according  to  which  the  Elector  of  Mentz  obtained  the 
cities  of  Ratisbon  and  Wetzlar.  The  Princes  of  Baden, 
Wirtemberg,  and  Hesse  Cassel,  were  made  electors.  The 
King  of  Great  Britain  accepted  the  cession  of  the  bishopric  of 
Osnaburg,  in  perpetuity,  as  a  compensation  for  Hildesheim, 
Corvey,  and  Hoexter  ;  stipulating  at  the  same  time  to  abandon 
the  rights  and  privileges  he  had  formerly  exercised  over  Ham- 
burg and  Bremen.  And  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  for  the 
surrender  of  the  stadtholderate,  and  other  claims  and  posses- 
sions in  Holland  and  Belgium,  were  awarded  the  bishoprics  of 
Fulda  and  Corvey,  and  the  city  of  Dortmund. 

After  much  discussion,  and  the  interchange  of  various  im- 
perial rescripts  and  replies,  the  influence  of  France  rose  pre- 
dominant in  the  diet,  and  on  the  22d  of  November,  in  the 
thirtieth  sitting  of  the  deputation,  a  final  conclusum  was  voted9 
and  reluctantly  acceded  to  on  the  part  of  the  emperor.  By 
this  arrangement  the  influence  of  the  emperor  was  diminished 
in  the  diet,  in  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  the  two  ecclesi- 
astical electorates  of  Treves  and  Cologne,  and  the  constitution 
of  Germany  suffered  a  more  serious  infraction  than  that  ef- 
fected, after  the  thirty  years  war,  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia, 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

British  History:  Colonel  Despard' s  Conspiracy — Its  Progress  and 
Detection — Trial  of  the  Conspirators — Their  Conviction  and  Execu- 
tion— Trial  of  M.  Peltier,  a  French  Emigrant,  for  a  Libel  on  Bona- 
parte— Irish  Rebellion  of  1803:   The  Character  and  Condition  of 
the  principal  Leaders — Preparations  of  the  Rebels — The  Horrors  of 
the  23d  of  July— Assassination  of  Lord  Viscount    Kilwqrden — His 
Character — Defeat  and  Dispersion  of  the  Rebels — Discovery  of  the 
Magazines  and  Archives — Precautionary  Measures  of  Government — 
Unsuccessful  Attempt  to  plant  the  Standard  of  Rebellion  in  the  North 
of  Ireland — Trials  and  Execution  of  Emmett,  Russel,  and  others  of 
the  Conspirators — Tranquillity  completely  restored. 

At  no  time  within  the  last  ten  years  had  Great  Britain  en- 
joyed so  much  domestic  tranquillity  as  during  the  period  that 
intervened  between  the  ratification  of  the  definitive  treaty  of 
peace  and  the  close  of  the  year  1802.  The  policy  and  temper 
of  ministers  in  the  management  of  all  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  country  had  been  uniformly  mild  and  conciliatory,  and  the 
effect  produced  upon  the  public  mind  was  at  once  gratifying 
and  remarkable.  Every  trace  of  party  animosity  seemed  to 
vanish  under  their  auspicious  rule,  and  all  were  eager  to  rally 
round  that  constitution,  which  all  alike  revered,  and  which 
some  had  laboured  to  support  by  augmenting  the  prerogatives 
of  the  crown ;  and  others  by  upholding  the  privileges  of  the 
people.  In  this  posture  of  affairs,  it  excited  the  strongest  sur- 
prise to  hear  that  a  treasonable  plot  was  discovered,  of  which 
Colonel  Despard  was  the  head,  and  indeed  the  only  individual 
of  any  consideration  in  the  conspiracy. 

The  object  of  this  conspiracy  was  the  death  of  the  king,  and 
the  subversion  of  the  constitution ;  but  the  means  by  which 
these  traitorous  designs  were  to  be  effected  were  so  little 
adapted  to  the  magnitude  of  the  enterprise,  that  it  was  scarcely 
possible  that  the  design  could  have  originated  with  any  man 
in  a  sane  state  of  mind.  .The  plan  concerted  by  Colonel 
Despard,  was  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  soldiery,  and  par- 
ticularly with  the  guards,  by  which  means  he  hoped  to  have  at 
his  disposal  a  select  corps,  trained  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  ad- 
vantageously situated  for  the  execution  of  his  atrocious  pur- 
pose. The  first  object  of  the  conspirators  was  to  secure  or 
destroy  the  king  on  his  return  from  parliament  at  the  opening 
of  the  session,  to  accomplish  which  it  was  proposed  to  load 
the  great  gun  in  the  park  with  long-ball,  or  chain-shot,  and  to 
discharge  the  contents  at  his  majesty's  carriage  as  he  passed  ! 
At  the  same  moment,  other  parties  were  to  seize  the  tower, 
to  surround  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  to  take  possession 
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of  the  bank,  to  destroy  the  telegraph,  and  to  stop  the  mail 
coaches,  which  last  event  was  to  be,  as  in  the  Irish  rebellion, 
a  signal  for  a  general  rising  throughout  the  country.  This  in- 
sane project  was  to  be  executed  by  about  forty  individuals,  and 
those  in  the  lowest  situation  in  life,  both  as  to  rank  and  intel- 
lect. Among  the  assumed  partisans  of  this  sanguinary  plot 
were  two  soldiers  in  the  guards,  of  the  names  of  Blaine  and 
Windsor,  who,  through  the  medium  of  Mr.  Bownas,  an  army 
agent,  with  whom  they  were  in  regular  communication,  laid 
before  government  all  the  proceedings  of  the  conspirators. 
On  the  16th  of  November,  the  day  appointed  for  the  meeting 
of  parliament,  a  general  meeting  of  the  conspirators,  amounting 
to  about  thirty  in  number,  was  held  at  the  Oakley  Arms,  in 
South-Lambeth,  in  the  borough  of  Southwark,  where  they 
were  all  arrested  and  committed  to  prison.  The  arrests, 
which  were  conducted  in  every  respect  according  to  the  due 
form  of  law,  excited  much  surprise,  but  no  extraordinary  sen- 
sation. 

The  wisdom  of  government,  in  permitting  the  plot  to  ripen 
and  mature  so  as  to  develope  completely  the  designs,  and  as- 
certain the  guilt  of  the  conspirators,  was  not  more  apparent 
than  their  moderation  and  constitutional  principles  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  trials.  No  affectation  of  alarm  was  exhibited,  nor 
was  any  advantage  taken  of  the  plot  to  enlarge  the  powers  of 
government,  or  to  contract  the  privileges  of  the  people  by  the 
suspension  of  the  act  of  Habeas  Corpus. 

On  the  7th  of  February,  1803,  Colonel  Despard  was  brought 
up  for  trial  before  a  special  commission,  at  the  New  Sessions 
House,  in  the  borough  of  Southwark,  on  which  occasion 
Windsor,  Blaine,  one  Emblyn,  a  watchmaker,  and  others  of 
the  conspirators,  were  admitted  as  evidence  for  the  crown.  It 
appeared  from  the  testimony  of  these  witnesses,  that  on  the 
Friday  preceding  the  16th  of  November,  Colonel  Despard 
met  some  of  the  seduced  soldiery,  and  others  of  the  conspira- 
tors, for  the  first  time,  at  the  Flying  Horse,  at  Newington ; 
and  that  he  spoke  freely  of  their  traitorous  designs,  and  the 
best  mode  of  carrying  them  into  execution.  At  this  meeting 
the  intercepting  and  shooting  the  king  on  his  way  to  parlia- 
ment was  discussed,  as  well  as  the  probable  difficulties  attend- 
ing such  a  traitorous  enterprise,  on  which  the  colonel  exclaim- 
ed, "  If  nobody  else  will  shoot  him  I  will ;"  adding,  with 
much  solemnity,  "  I  have  well  weighed  the  matter,  and  my 
heart  is  callous^"  Every  other  part  of  the  design  was  then 
adverted  to  and  freely  debated.  Colonel  Despard  spoke  of 
the  strength  of  the  conspiracy  at  Manchester,  Leeds,  Sheffield, 
and  Birmingham,  and  of  his  own  activity  in  forwarding  the 
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cause.  The  people,  he  said,  were  every  where  ripe,  and  the 
death  of  the  king  would  be  a  signal  for  a  general  rising.  It 
further  appeared,  that  through  the  medium  of  one  Francis, 
with  whom  he  seemed  to  have  been  confidentially  connected, 
Colonel  Despard  had  himself  sworn  and  attempted  to  swear 
soldiers  and  others  into  engagements,  binding  them  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  king  and  government;  and  finally,  that  on  the 
evening  of  the  16th  of  November  he  was,  with  about  thirty 
other  persons,  sitting  in  full  convention,  assembled  for  trea- 
sonable purposes,  at  the  Oakley  Arms  public  house,  in  Lam- 
beth, where  certain  papers  were  found  indicative  of  their 
wicked  designs,  and  affording  evidence  that  their  ulterior  pur- 
pose was  to  be  carried  by  the  conflict  of  arms,  and  not  by  the 
force  of  reason  and  argument.^ 

After  a  trial  which  lasted  nearly  eighteen  hours,  and  in  which 
very  honourable  testimony  was  given  to  the  conduct,  of  Colo- 
nel Despard  as  an  officer  while  in  the  army,  by  Lord  Nelson, 
Sir  Allured  Clark,  and  Sir  Evan  Nepean,  he  was  found  guilty  ; 
the  foreman  of  the  jury  adding,  at  the  time  the  verdict  was 
delivered,  "  My  lord,  we  do  most  earnestly  recommend  the 
prisoner  to  mercy,  on  account  of  the  high  testimonials  to  his 
former  good  character,  and  eminent  services." 

On  Wednesday,  the  9th  of  February,  the  court  resumed  its 
sittings,  at  nine  o'clock,  and  proceeded  on  the  trials  of  the 
other  prisoners,  twelve  in  number.  The  evidence  on  these 
trials  was  substantially  the  same  as  on  that  of  Colonel  Des- 
pard ;  and  after  an  investigation  which  continued  without  in-' 
termission  till  six  o'clock  the  following  morning,  the  jury,  at 
five  and  twenty  minutes  before  eight,  returned  a  verdict  of 
guilty  against  John  Wood,  Thomas  Broughton,  John  Francis^ 
Thomas  Newman,  Daniel  Tyndall,  J.  Sedgwick  Wratten, 
William  Lander,  Arthur  Graham,  and  John  Macnamara;  re 


*  The  oath  which  had  been  tendered  by  Colonel  Despard,  was  found9 
printed  on  a  card,  in  the  possession  of  Broughton,  Smith,  and  others.  It 
was  expressed  in  these  terms : 

"  CONSTITUTION !  The  independence  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land-— an  equalization  of  civil,  political,  and  religious  rights— an  ample 
provision  for  the  wives  of  the  heroes  who  shall  fall  in  the  contest — a 
liberal  reward  for  distinguished  merits.  These  are  the  objects  for  which 
we  contend  ;  and  to  obtain  these  objects  we  swear  to  be  united  in  the 
awful  presence  of  Almighty  God." 

Form  of  the  Oath.—"  I,  A.  B.  do  voluntarily  declare,  that  I  will  en- 
deavour, to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  to  obtain  the  object  of  this  union; 
namely,  to  recover  those  rights  which  the  Supreme  Being,  in  his  infinite 
bounty,  has  given  to  all  men ;  that  neither  hopes,  fears,  rewards,  nor 
punishments,  shall  ever  induce  me  to  give  any  information,  directly  or 
indirectly,  concerning  the  business,  or  of  any  member  of  this  or  any  simi- 
lar society — So  help  me  God." 
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commending  Lander,  Newman,  and  Tyndall,  to  mercy.* 
Thomas  Phillips  and  Samuel  Smith  were  acquitted  ;  and  the 
charge  against  John  Doyle  was  abandoned  at  the  close  of  the 
evidence. 

Colonel  Despard  was  then  sent  for,  and  placed  at  the  bar  in 
front  of  the  other  prisoners ;  when  Lord  Ellenborough  passed 
the  awful  sentence  of  death  upon  these  unfortunate  men,  in 
one  of  the  most  impressive  speeches  ever  perhaps  delivered 
upon  a  similar  occasion.  After  describing  the  high  enormity 
of  the  crime  of  which  they  had  been  convicted,  and  observing, 
most  truly,  that  such  vile  purposes,  however  zealously  begun, 
generally  terminate  in  schemes  of  treachery  against  each  other, 
he  thus  proceeded : — 

"  With  respect  to  the  wicked  contrivers  of  abortive  treason  now  be- 
fore me,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  acquit  myself  of  my  last  judicial  duty. 
As  for  you,  Colonel  Despard,  born  as  you  were  to  better  hopes,  and  edu- 
cated to  nobler  ends  and  purposes ;  accustomed  as  you  have  hitherto 
been  to  a  different  life  and  manners,  and  pursuing  with  your  former  illus- 
trious companions,  who  have  appeared  upon  your  trial,  the  paths  of 
virtuous  and  loyal  ambition — it  is  with  the  most  sensible  pain  I  view  the 
contrast  formed  by  your  present  degraded  condition,  and  I  will  not  now 

Faint  how  much  these  considerations  enhance  the  nature  of  your  crime, 
intreat  you,  by  those  hopes  of  mercy  which  are  closed  in  this  world,  to 
revive  in  your  mind  a  purpose  to  subdue  that  callous  insensibility  of 
heart,  of  which  in  an  ill-fated  hour  you  have  boasted;  and  regain  that 
sensitive  affection  of  the  mind  which  may  prepare  your  soul  for  that  sal- 
vation, which,  by  the  infinite  mercy  of  God,  I  beseech  of  that  God  you 
may  obtain."  Having  addressed  himself  to  the  other  prisoners,  whom 
his  lordship  styled  "  the  sad  victims  of  seduction  and  of  their  own  wicked 
purpose,"  he  thus  concluded — *'  The  only  thing  now  remaining  for  me, 
is  the  painful  task  of  pronouncing  against  you  the  awful  sentence  which 
the  law  denounces  against  your  crime,  which  is,  that  you,  and  each 
of  you,"  naming  the  prisoners  severally,  "  be  taken  to  the  place  from 
whence  you  came,  and  from  thence  you  are  to  be  drawn  on  hurdles  to 
the  place  of  execution,  where  you  are  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck,  but  not 
until  you  are  dead  ;  for,  while  you  are  still  living,  your  bodies  are  to  be 
taken  down,  your  bowels  torn  out,  and  burnt  before  your  faces ;  your 
heads  are  to  be  then  cut  off.  and  your  bodies  divided  each  into  four  quar- 
ters, to  be  at  the  king's  disposal ;  and  may  the  Almighty  God  have 
mercy  on  your  souls." 

At  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  19th  Febru- 
ary, his  majesty's  warrant  for  the  execution  of  Colonel  Des- 
pard and  those  six  of  his  associates  who  were  not  recom- 
mended to  mercy,  reached  the  gaol.  When  the  arrival  of  the 
death  warrant  was  announced,  the  colonel  seemed  more  sur- 
prised than  affected.  On  Sunday,  at  three  o'clock,  Mrs.  Des- 
pard had  a  last  and  most  affecting  interview  with  her  unfortu- 
nate husband,  and  though  he  sustained  himself  with  conside- 


*  After  an  imprisonment  of  some  years  these  three  culprits  were 
liberated  by  an  act  of  royal  clemency. 
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rabte  firmness  at  the  moment  of  their  final  separation,  he  soon 
after  became1  deeply  agitated,  and  for  a  short  time  lost  his 
wonted  composure.  Between  six  and  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  he  threw  himself  upon  the  bed,  and  fell  into  a  short 
sleep.  At  eight  he  awoke,  and  in  the  hearing  of  one  of  the 
oflieers  of  the  prison,  said — "  Me — they  shall  receive  no  in- 
formation from  me — no  !  not  for  all  the  gifts,  the  gold,  and  the 
jewels  in  possession  of  the  crown.'"  He  then  composed  him- 
self to  sleep,  and  remained  on  his  bed  till  about  half  past  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  which  hour  he  rose,  and  continued  to 
pace  his  cell,  till  he  was  led  out  to  execution.  Most  of  the 
other  prisoners  spent  much  of  their  time  in  prayer,  and  receiv- 
ed the  sacrament  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but  Colonel 
Despard  refused  to  attend,  and  remained  in  his  cell; 

Between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  on  Monday,  the  21st  of 
February,  the  execution  took  place,  on  the  top  of  the  New 
Gaol,  in  the  Borough,  with  the  usual  forms  in  cases  of  high 
treason,  in  the  presence  of  innumerable  spectators.  The 
minor  culprits  displayed  the  utmost  penitence,  and  expressed 
their  fervent  prayers  for  the  divine  mercy ;  but  the  un- 
happy principal  declined  all  spiritual  assistance  from  the  cler- 
gyman, and  was  never  observed,  during  the  whole  period  of 
his  confinement,  to  engage  in  any  exercise  of  devotion.  He 
was  the  last  to  ascend  the  scaffold,  which  he  did  with  great 
firmness,  and  his  countenance  never  underwent  the  slightest 
change.  He  viewed  the  multitude  assembled  with  perfect 
calmness,  and  with  a  firm  and  elevated  voice  thus  addressed 
them  : — 

"  Fellow-citizens,  I  come  here,  as  you  see,  after  having  served  my 
country  faithfully,  honourably,  and  I  trust  usefully,  for  thirty  years  and 
upwards,  to  suffer  death  upon  a  scaffold,  for  a  crime  which  I  am  no  more 
guilty  of  than  any  man  that  is  looking  upon  me.  This  I  solemnly  de- 
clare :  but  though  his  majesty's  ministers  know  that  I  am  not  guilty, 
they  avail  themselves  of  the  legal  pretext  which  they  have  of  destroy- 
ing a  man,  because  they  think  he  is  a  friend  to  truth,  to  liberty,  and  to 
justice,  and  because  he  has  been  a  friend  to  the  poor  and  to  the  oppress- 
ed. But,  fellow-citizens,  1  hope  and  trust,  notwithstanding  my  fate,  and 
perhaps  the  fate  of  many  others  who  may  follow  me,  that  still  the  princi- 
ples ot  liberty,  justice,  and  humanity,  will  triumph  over  falsehood,  despo- 
tism, and  delusion,  and  every  thing  else  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  hu- 
man race.  And  now,  having  said  this,  I  have  nothing  more  to  add,  but  to 
wish  you  all  that  health  and  happiness,  and  that  freedom,  which  I  have 
made  it  my  endeavour,  as  far  as  lay  in  my  power,  to  procure  for  every 
one  of  you  and  for  mankind  in  general." 

Immediately  after  this  speech  the  crowd  cheered,  but  the 
impulse  immediately  subsided ;  and  at  seven  minutes  before 
nine  the  sufferers  were  launched  into  eternity.  After  hanging 
about  half  an  hour  the  bodies  were  cut  down  :  Colonel  Des- 
pard the  first ;  his  head  was  then  severed  from  his  bodv,   and 
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the  executioner,  holding  it  up  to  the  view  of  the  populace,  ex- 
claimed— -"  This  is  the  head  of  a  traitor,  Edward  Marcus 
Despard."  The  same  ceremony  was  afterv/ards  performed 
on  the  other  bodies,  after  which  they  were  all  put  into  shells, 
the  other  part  of  the  sentence  having  been  remitted,  and  the 
populace  dispersed  without  any  indication  of  tumult. 

Thus  terminated  a  conspiracy,   unexampled  in   the    annals 
of  history  for  the  extent  of  its  designs,  when  contrasted  with 
the  weakness  and  paucity  of  its  means.     It  was,  as  the  attor- 
ney-general truly  observed,  a  plot,  "  in  which  no  political  par- 
ty, no  faction,  considered  its  interest  involved;"  and  stood  in- 
solated  and  without  supporters  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  the 
obscure  and  visionary  few  who  attended  its  treasonable  assem- 
blies.    That    Colonel   Despard   was    an  enthusiast,  that  his 
plans  were  visionary    and  impracticable,   were  facts    admit- 
ted by  all :  but  it  was  equally  true,  that  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  he  was  enthusiastic,  in  that  proportion  he  was  dange- 
rous :  and  it  was  evident  that  he  had   formed   to   himself  a 
system  of  revolutionary  action,  the  principal  feature  of  which 
was,  that  a   convulsion  in  the  state  was  not  to  be   effected  by 
extensive  associations,  through  which  the  designs  would  tran- 
spire and  must  be  frustrated  ;  but  by  a  small  party  of   despe- 
rate men,  who,  having  struck  one  great  blow,  such  as  the    as- 
sassination of  the  king,  and  having  filled    the   country   with 
consternation,  might  find  then,   and    not  before,   numbers  of 
coadjutors.     The  colonel  himself  was  a  man  of  ardent  mind, 
of  inflexible  resolution,  and  of  a  high  and  daring  spirit.     Hav- 
ing, as  it  appeared,  served  his  country  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
and  having,  as  italso  appeared,  been  refused  the  compensation  he 
thought,  and  perhaps  justly,  due  to  his  professional  claims,  he 
became  the  victim  of  chagrin  and  disappointment,  and  indulg- 
ed a  spirit  of  resentment,  which  led  him    to   form  dangerous 
connections,  and  to  cover  culpable  designs  under  the  mask   of 
patriotism :  but  being  thrown    into    prison,  severely   treated, 
refused  a  trial,  under  the    suspension  of  the    Habeas   Cor- 
pus act,  and  precluded  from   all  redress    by   the  act  of  in- 
demnity  which    succeeded,    his    resentment   was   converted 
into  the  madness  of  revenge,  which  he  scrupled  not  to  gratify 
by  engaing  in  attempts  the  most  criminal  and  atrocious.  Of  his 
six  fellow-sufferers — "  the  victims  of  his  seduction  and  exam- 
ple," one  only  of  them  was,  like  their  leader,  an  Irishman   by 
birth,  the  other  were   all  Englishmen  ;  two    of  them,    Wood 
and  Francis,  were  private  soldiers  in  the  guards,  and  the  other 
four  were  all  handicrafts  men,  in  low  circumstances,  and  prin- 
cipally in  the  meridian  of  life. 

On  this   occasion,  loyal  and   affectionate   addresses   from 
both  branches  of  the  legislature,   and  from  the    clergy,  the 
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Jaity,  and  the  corporate  bodies    of    the    kingdom,    poured    in 
upon  the  sovereign,  expressive  oi  attachment  to  his  person, 

loyalty  to  his  government,  and  gratitude  to  the  Great  Disposer 
of  all  events  for  the  gracious  protection  vouchsafed  unto  him. 
The  day  which  witnessed  the  execution  of  Colonel  Despard 
and  his  associates,  was  also  rendered  memorable,  by  the  first, 
and  hitherto  by  the  last  trial  of  a  French  loyalist  in  England, 
for  a  libel  upon   the  First  Consul  of  France,   written    in  the 
French  language,  and  published  in  London,  by  Jean  Peltier, 
the  journalist  in  a  periodical  paper,  under  the  title  ofL'Ambigu. 
The  libel  consisted  in  a  figurative,  but  palpable  call  upon  the 
people  of  France  to  assassinate  the  first  consul  ;  and  this  pro- 
secution was  instituted  by   the    British    government,   on   an 
cx-officio  information,  with  a  view  to  allay  the  jealousy,  and 
appease  the  irritation   felt  by  the   French   government  at  the 
countenance  given  in  this   country  to  the  partisans  of  the  an- 
cient regime.     The  Lord  Chief   Justice  Ellenborough,   who 
presided  on  this   trial,    in  summing  up  the  evidence,  observ- 
ed, that  it  was  manifest,  that  the  nature  and  direct  tendency  of 
the  publications  charged  in  the  indictment,    was  to   interrupt 
\nd  destroy  the  peace  and  amity   now   happily  subsisting  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and   France,  and    that  such  publications 
were,  in  point  of  law,   a  libel. *     His  lordship  further   said, 
that  he  was  certain  the  verdict  of  the  jury  would  be  founded 
upon  the  real  facts  of  the  case,  and  that  no  recollection  of  the 
past,  or  expectation  of  the  future,   would  warp   their  minds 
from  the  straight  and  even  course  of  justice:  they  would  con- 
sider the  necessary  effects  of  plans  of  assassination  and  mur- 
der, and   that  if    they  were   not  discountenanced  and  discou- 
raged in  this  country,  they  might  be  retaliated   on  the  safety 
of  all  that  was   most  dear  to  us.     The  jury,  without  hesita- 
tion, returned  a  verdict  of  guilty;  but  the  renewal  of  hostili- 
ties, which  soon  after  took  place  between  the  two   countries, 


*  To  shew  that  the  writings  of  M.  Peltier,  then  under  the  consideration 
of  the  court,  contained  a  direct  incitement  to  the  assassination  of  the 
first  consul,  Lord  Ellenborough  cited  the  following  passages : — "  Oh  ! 
eternal  disgrace  of  France !  C<esar,  on  the  bank  of  the  Rubicon,  has 
against  him  in  his  quarrel,  the  Senate,  Pompey,  and  Cato,  and  the  plains 
of  Pharsalia.  If  fortune  be  unequal — if  you  must  yield  to  the  destinies, 
Rome,  in  this  sad  reverse,  at  least,  there  remains  to  avenge  you,  a 
poignard  among  the  last  Romans."  Again;  "  As  for  me,"  says  the  wri- 
ter, "  far  from  envying  his  (Bonaparte's)  lot,  let  him  name,  I  consent  to 
it,  his  worthy  successor.  Carried  on  the  shield,  let  him  be  elected  em- 
peror. Finally  (and  Romulus  recalls  the  thing  to  mind)  I  wish  he  may 
have  this  apotheosis."  Every  body,  his  hardship  said,  knew  the  suppos- 
ed story  of . Romulus ;  he  disappeared,  and  his  death  was  supposed  to 
be  the  effect  of  assassination. 
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prevented  the  court  from  pronouncing  judgment  upon  the  emi- 
grant defendant. 

Ireland,  which  had  been  so  many  centuries  under  the 
crown  of  England,  still  seemed  unnaturalized- — alien  to  those 
feelings  of  satisfaction  and  loyalty,  which  have  generally  ani- 
mated the  people  of  Great  Britain,  and  which  at  the  period 
now  under  consideration  glowed  in  their  breast  with  peculiar 
effulgence.  To  deveiope  the  causes  of  Irish  disaffection, 
would  be  to  review  a  large  portion  of  her  history,  and  would 
require  a  compass  of  investigation  incompatible  with  the 
limits  of  this  work.*  But  without  entering  into  the  more  re- 
mote causes  of  this  unhappy  state  of  things,  it  could  scarcely 
be  expected  that  the  animosities  which  had  prevailed  during 
the  late  sanguinary  rebellion  should  have  instantly  subsided, 
or  that  the  vehement  discussions  originating  in  the  project  of 
a  legislative  union,  should  have  left  behind  them  no  leaven  of 
disaffection.  These  germs  of  discontent,  which  had  struck  their 
roots  deep  in  the  soil  of  Ireland,  unfortunately  received  consi- 
derable augmentation  from  the  disappointment  of  those  expec- 
tations which  had  been  cherished  by  Mr.  Pitt ;  and  when  the 
Roman  Catholic  subjects  of  that  country  found  that  the  Bri- 
tish minister  was  compelled  to  retire  from  office  because  he 
could  not  accomplish  the  boon  of  emancipation,  hope  sickened 
in  the  breast,  and  gave  place  to  feelings  of  despair.  The  pro- 
testants  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  however,  who  had  with  too 
much  precipitation  formed  conclusions  favourable  to  the  French 
revolution,  had  now  seen  and  abjured  their  error,  and  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  any  part  in  a  conspiracy,  the 
probable  issue  of  which,  if  successful,  would  have  been  to 
place  their  beloved  country  under  the  power  and  control  of 
France.  Nor  were  the  Catholics,  as  a  body,  disposed  to  re- 
pair to  the  standard  of  rebellion,  or  to  second  the  visionary 
designs  of  men,  who  took  their  impulse  from  a  feeling  of  dis- 
appointed ambition,  and  a  deep-rooted  spirit  of  revenge.  The 
unfortunate  men  who  acted  the  most  prominent  parts  in  the 
fatal  scenes  of  the  year  1803,  had  experienced  the  clemency 
of  government  after  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  in  1798, 
and  had  retired  to  France.  The  person  who  assumed  the  of- 
fice of  director  and  principal  mover  of  this  new  plot  upon  the 
British  dominions  in  Ireland,  was  Mr.  Robert  Emmett,  a 
young  man  of  specious  and  promising  talents — the  brother  of 
Thomas  Addis  Emmett,  who  had,  previously  to  the  rebellion 
of  1798,  abandoned  a  respectable  situation  at  the  bar,  in  order 
to  erect  an  Irish  republic,  and  effect  a  separation    from   Great 


*  See  Chap.  VIL  Book  II.  page  448, 
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Britain.     Robert,  the  younger  brother  of  the  Irish  director  of 
1798,  had  been  sufficiently   unguarded  in  his    conduct,  while 
the  late  disturbances  existed,  to  become  an  object  of  the  vi 
gilaffcee  of  government,  and  had   found  it  prudent  to  resid< 

abroad  so  long  as  the  Habeas  Corpus  act  was  suspended:  but 
on  the  removal  of  that  obstacle  he  returned  to  Ireland,  and  ar- 
rived in  that  country  in  the  month  of  December,  1802.  Thi 
death  of  Dr.  Emmett,  his  lather,  who  was  one  of  the  state 
physicians  in  Dublin,  had  placed  the  sum  of  two  thousand 
pounds  in  ready  money  at  his  disposal ;  and  with  this  exche- 
quer he  proposed  to  himself  the  subversion  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  !  His  principal  associates  at  this  time  were, 
DowdaU,  a  man  who  had  formerly  filled  an  inferior  office  under 
the  Irish  house  of  commons  ;  Redmond,  a  man  of  narrow 
means,  engaged  in  a  small  line  of  trade  ;  and  Allen,  a  bank- 
rupt woollen-manufacturer.  A  conspirator  of  a  different 
stamp,  and  of  a  much  higher  rate  of  abilities  than  those  just 
mentioned,  was  Quigley,  a  mechanic  of  considerable  address, 
who  having  been  outlawed  in  1798,  had  since  that  period  re- 
sided in  France,  and  had  recently  returned  to  Ireland,  under 
circumstances  which  clearly  indicated  his  agency  in  the  ap- 
proaching insurrection.  In  another  part  of  the  country  a  se- 
cond enthusiast  presented  himself  as  a  chief;  this  was  Mr. 
Thomas  Russel,  who  had  served  as  an  officer  in  the  British 
army  with  some  reputation,  and  who,  unlike  the  majority  of 
those  that  had  imbibed  the  political  principles  of  the  revolu- 
tionary school  of  France,  was  religiously  inclined,  even  to  en- 
thusiam.  This  unfortunate  man  was  among  the  number  of 
those  banished  to  Fort  George,  in  Scotland,  at  the  close  of  the 
late  rebellion,  from  whence  he  was  allowed  to  embark  for 
France,  and  did  not  return  to  his  native  country  till  the  spring 
of  the  present  year. 

Such  were  the  characters  and  condition  in  life  of  the  prin- 
cipal leaders  of  the  conspiracy  of  1803.  Emmett  and  Dow- 
dall  were  stationed  in  Dublin;  Quigley  in  the  county  of  Kil- 
dare  ;  and  Russel  in  the  populous  districts  of  the  north  ;  while 
others  of  less  note  were  subdivided  through  various  parts  of 
the  country,  with  authority  from  their  leaders  to  forward  the 
object  of  their  rebellious  mission  by  every  means  in  their 
power.  Some  important  assistance  was  likewise  expected,  in 
the  acquisition  of  a  person  of  the  name  of  Dwyer,  a  leader 
of  banditti  in  the  Wicklow  mountains,  and  who  had  remained 
in  arms  from  che  period  of  the  rebellion  in  1798.  His  party 
did  not  ostensibly  exceed  twenty,  but  he  was  supposed  to  pos- 
sess considerable  influence  over  the  peasants  of  that  district ; 
and  he  intimated  to  Mr.  Emmett,  that  "  though  he  would  not 
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commit  his  brave  followers  upon  the  good  conduct  of  the  rab- 
ble of  Dublin,  yet  when  he  should  see  the  green  flag,  (the 
standard  of  rebellion)  elevated  above  the  king's,  on  the  tower 
of  the  castle,  he  would  be  at  hand  to  cover  or  second  the  en- 
terprise." 

On  the  first  arrival  of  Mr.  Emmett  in  Ireland,  he  resided 
in  obscure  lodgings,  under  the  assumed  name  ot  Hewitt,  but 
the  nature  of  his  designs  did  not  admit  of  his  remaining  in 
this  retreat  longer  than  was  necessary  to  mature  the  plans  for 
carrying  into  effect  his  unhallowed  purpose.     About  the  end 
of  April,  he  engaged,  along  with  Dowdall,  a  house  and  pre- 
mises of  some  extent,  situated  near  the  heart  of  the  city.     In 
this  place,  surrounded  by  about  twenty  of  his  associates,  he 
established  a  depot  of  arms  ;  here  muskets  and  other  weapons 
"were  procured  as  opportunity  served,  a  large  manufacture  of 
pikes  was  secretly  carried  on,  and  bullets  to  the  amount  of  up- 
wards of  thirty  thousand  were  fabricated.     On  the   21st  of 
July,  a  person  was  found  loitering  near  the  depot,   and  being 
supposed  to  have  observed  some  suspicious  proceedings,  he 
was  seized  by  the  conspirators,  and  would  have  been  put  to 
death  but  for  the  interference  of  Emmett,  at  whose  instance 
he  was  confined,  and  compelled   to  labour  in  forming  pikes, 
and  other  services  conducive  to  the  furtherance  of  the  object 
of  the   conspiracy.     At  this  crisis  an  accident  occurred  that 
threatened  to  lead  to  a  premature  developement  of  the  whole 
plot :  by  some  means  which  are  not  explained,  an  explosion  of 
a   quantity  of  gunpowder  took  place,  in  the  house  of  one  of 
the  conspirators  in  Patrick-street,  but  by  the  address  of  the 
conspirators,  or  the  remissness  of  the  police,  this  incident  did 
not  lead  to  any  discovery,  though  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  apprehension  of  detection  which  it  produced  might  preci- 
pitate the  ulterior  operations  of  the  insurgents.     Though  the 
persons  immediately  connected  with  Emmett,  Russel,  Dow- 
dall, and   Quigley,  the  principals  in  the  plot,  did  not  exceed 
from  eighty  to  one  hundred  ;  yet  these  infatuated  men  were 
so  sanguine  in  their  expectations,  as  to  suppose  that  the  spirit 
of  rebellion  would,  at  their  bidding,  pervade  the  whole  king- 
dom ;  and  the   usual  intimation,    the    stoppage  of  the   mail 
coaches,  was  to  be  the  signal  of  revolt  in  the  country,  while 
the  first  object  of  the  insurgents  in  the  metropolis,  was  to  se- 
cure the  seat  of  government,  and  the  principal  persons  engaged 
in  its  administration. 

For  some  days  previous  to  the  fatal  explosion,  information 
had  been  conveyed  to  government  of  threatening  assemblages 
of  the  people,  and  other  indications  tended  to  awaken  a  sus- 
picion that  "  a  rising"  as  it  was  termed,  was  in  agitation. 
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But  it  does  not  appear  that  the  members  of  the  Irish  govern- 
ment paid  much  attention  to  these  intimations  ;  nor  perhaps 
is  this  much  to  be  wondered  at,  as  such  reports,  in  the  recent 
state  of  Ireland,  must  have  been  frequent,  and  in  many  cases 
groundless. 

On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  23d  of  July,  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  this  momentous  enterprise,  unusual  crowds  ot  pea- 
sants were  observed  on  the  great  road  to  Dublin,  directing  their 
hurried  steps  towards  the  capital  from  all  parts  of  the  county 
of  Kildare,  which  lies  in  that  direction,  and  in  which  district 
Quigley  had  exercised  his  pernicious  functions.  The  city 
continued  to  fill  during  the  whole  of  the  day  ;  and  it  was  ob- 
served by  travellers  and  others,  that  many  parts  of  Kildare 
were  emptied  of  the  adult  part  of  the  male  population.—- 
Towards  evening,  the  populace  began  to  assemble  in  vast 
numbers  in  St.  James's-street  and  its  neighbourhood,  without 
having  any  visible  arrangement  or  discipline.  These  were, 
however,  the  materials  with  which  Mr.  Emmett  proposed  to 
construct  the  edifice  of  republicanism.  The  next  object  was 
to  arm  the  body  thus  collected  ;  and  for  which  purpose  pikes 
were  deliberately  brought  out  from  the  store  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, and  with  unmolested  regularity  placed  along  the 
sides  of  the  streets,  for  the  accommodation  of  all  who  might 
choose  to  equip  themselves.  The  inhabitants,  during  this 
dreadful  and  alarming  scene,  were  panic-struck,  and  seeing  no 
prospect  of  succour  or  protection,  withdrew  within  their 
houses,  barred  their  doors  and  windows,  and  betook  them- 
selves to  imploring  the  protection  of  providence,  to  avert  from 
them  the  impending  calamity. 

About  nine  o'clock,  the  concerted  signal  that  all  was  in  rea- 
diness, was  given  by  a  number  of  men  riding  furiously  through 
the  principal  streets  ;  but  general  alarm  was  not  excited,  until 
Mr.  Clarke,  the  proprietor  of  a  considerable  manufactory  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  and  who  had  that  afternoon 
apprised  government  of  the  intention  of  the  insurgents,  was 
shot  at  and  dangerously  wounded.  About  the  period  of  this 
premeditated  assassination,  a  small  piece  of  ordnance,  which 
had  been  in  readiness  for  the  purpose,  was  discharged,  and  a 
sky-rocket  let  off  at  the  same  moment,  so  as  to  be  observed 
throughout  the  whole  city.  Mr.  Emmett,  at  the  head  of  his 
•  chosen  band,  now  sallied  forth  from  the  obscurity  of  his  head- 
quarters, in  Marshalsea-lane,  and  brandishing  his  sword  in  the 
street,  excited  his  followers  to  action.  Before  they  had 
reached  the  end  of  the  lane  in  which  they  were  assembled,  a 
confidential  member  of  the  party  discharged  his  blunderbuss 
at  a  person  dressed  in  a  military  uniform,  and  who  was  pass- 
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ing  hastily  along  the  street.  The  ball  of  the  assassin  unhap- 
pily took  effect,  and  thus  perished  Colonel  Browne,  a  most 
respectable  and  meritorious  officer,  and  one  of  the  first  vic- 
tims of  this  sanguinary  night.  Here  we  lose  sight  of  the 
general  and  his  staff — here  ended  his  short-lived  course  of 
military  and  political  achievement.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  to  contradict  the  charitable  presumption, 
that  this  unfortunate  enthusiast  did  not  participate  in  the  sub- 
sequent horrors  of  the  night — he  was  indeed  a  fanatic,  but  he 
was  not  a  fiend.  Henceforward  we  do  not  discern  him,  or 
any  of  his  brother  conspirators,  till  we  find  them  fallen  from 
their  day-dreams  of  empire,  beneath  the  power  of  the  offended 
justice  of  their  country.  The  next  victim  to  this  spirit  of  re- 
volutionary fury,  was  a  corporal  of  the  ordinary-guard,  sta- 
tioned at  the  prison  for  debtors,  situated  contiguous  to  the  chief 
rendezvous  of  the  insurgents.  The  most  vigorous  attempt, 
and  indeed  the  only  one  that  could  be  considered  in  the  light 
of  an  act  of  courage,  was  an  assault  made  upon  a  few  soldiers 
composing  an  outpost,  who  were  overpowed  by  numbers  and 
put  to  death. 

But  the  circumstance  from  which  this  hopeless  and  disas- 
trous commotion  derived  a  degree  of  consequence  far  beyond 
that  which  would  naturally  belong  to  the  ordinary  acts  of  tur- 
bulence in  a  disaffected  country,  and  in  an  ill-regulated  metro- 
polis, was  the  dreadful  catastrophe  of  the  Chief  Justice  of 
Ireland,  the  Lord  Viscount  Kilwarden.  This  unfortunate 
nobleman  had,  on  the  day  of  the  insurrection,  retired  to  his 
country  seat,  near  four  miles  from  Dublin,  as  was  his  custom 
after  having  passed  the  week  in  fulfilling  the  duties  of  his  ex- 
alted situation.  On  the  first  intimation  of  the  circumstances 
which  denoted  disturbances  being  conveyed  to  him,  his  lord- 
ship, who,  ever  since  the  period  of  the  outrages  in  1798,  had 
been  in  perpetual  apprehension  of  being  surprised  and  assassi- 
nated by  rebels,  ordered  out  his  carriage,  and  taking  with  him 
his  daughter,  and  his  nephew,  the  Rev.  Richard  Wolfe,  set  off 
instantly  for  Dublin,  where  he  expected  to  find  protection  and 
safety !  Unfortunately  for  the  lord  chief  justice  and  his  family, 
the  carriage  appeared  in  Thomas-street  immediately  after  the 
opening  of  the  depot,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  mob  of  armed 
persons,  equally  infuriated  and  infatuated.  His  lordship  an- 
nounced his  name,  and  earnestly  prayed  for  mercy;  but  in  vain 
— The  party  were  all  dragged  from  the  carriage,  and  Lord 
Kilwarden  and  his  nephew  fell  to  the  ground,  pierced  with  in- 
numerable wounds,  but  the  lady  was  requested  to  make  her 
escape,  and  she  was  permitted  to  pass  through  the  whole  rebel 
column  to  the  castle  without  molestation  ! 
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The  alarm  having  been  universally  spread,  the  approach  ot 
a  small  military  force  hastily  collected,  caused  the  cowardly 
and  ferocious  wretches  to  abandon  their  mangled  prey  ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  streets  were  a  little  cleared,  some  humane  per- 
sons ventured  to  approach  the  scene  of  blood  and  massa- 
cre. The  body  of  Mr.  Wolfe  was  found  quite  dead,  at 
the  distance  of  a  few  yards  from  the  place  where  the  carriage 
had  been  stopped  ;  but  strange  to  relate,  his  unfortunate  uncle, 
Lord  Kiiwarden,  still  survived.  His  lordship  was  immedi- 
ately carried  to  the  nearest  watch-house,  where  he  received  such 
assistance  as  could  be  procured,  and  while  the  vital  spark  still 
quivered  on  his  lips,  this  truly  great  man  exclaimed — "  Mur- 
der must  be  punished,  but  let  no  man  suffer  for  my  death,  but  on 
a  fair  trial,  and  by  the  laws  of  his  country ."  These  were  his 
last  words  ;  and  they  compose  the  noblest  epitaph  for  his 
tomb.^ 

About  half  past  10  o'clock  the  rebels  were  in  their  turn  severe- 
ly attacked;  the  mighty  projects  and  elaborate  preparations  of 
the  chiefs  were  all  discomfited  and  dissipated  in  less  than  an 
hour,  by  two  subaltern  officers  of  the  21st  regiment,  each  hav- 
ing about  fifty  men  under  his  command.  After  the  rebels 
had  taken  possession  of  certain  streets,  they  put  to  death  se- 
veral persons  in  military  attire,  and  cut  off  a  number  of  regu- 
lars and  volunteers  who  were  anxiously  repairing  to  the  ren- 
dezvous appointed  for  them  in  case  of  danger.  While  engag- 
ed in  this  murderous  pursuit,  Lieutenant  Brady,  with  about 
fifty  men,  came  unexpectedly  upon  the  rear  of  the  mob ;  and 
while  attempting  to  seize  the  first  pike-man  he  met,  a  shot 
was  fired  from  an  entry,  by  which  one  of  his  soldiers  was 
wounded.     The  lieutenant,  finding    these  acts  of  aggression 


.*  Arthur  Wolfe,  Lord  Viscount  Kiiwarden,  was  a  native  of  Ire- 
land, and  had  served  the  crown,  in  the  usual  gradations  of  the  highest 
offices  of  the  law.  He  became  Solicitor- General  of  Ireland  when  Vis- 
count Carleton  was  promoted  to  the  common  pleas,  and  attorney-gene- 
ral, on  the  late  Lord  Clare's  accession  to  the  seals.^  The  Earl  of  Clon- 
mell  was  his  lordship's  immediate  predecessor  in  his  high  office  of  Chief 
Justice  of  Ireland.  As  crown  prosecutor,  during  a  period  which  unfor- 
tunately called  for  the  frequent  exercise  of  the  duties  of  that  office,  he 
was  fair,  candid,  and  gentle ;  disposed  to  give  the  accused  every  advan- 
tage, and  always  less  desirous  to  exaggerate  guilt,  than  to  ascertain  in- 
nocence. As  a  judge,  no  man  ever  attempted  to  censure  him  on  any 
ground  other  than  a  strenuous,  and  what  some  considered  an  overstrain- 
ed assertion  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  He  was  not,  from  his  talents 
and  attainments,  calculated  to  extend  the  limits  of  science,  or  multiply 
the  lights  of  his  profession,  but  he  was  really  what  his  dying  expres- 
sions bespoke  him,  an  upright,  honest  man,  who  well  knew  how  to  ap- 
preciate law  and  justice,  and  who  had  fully  and  deeply  impressed  on  his 
mind  the  sound  maxims  of  both,  by  unwearied  sedulity,  and  long  habits 
in  their  distribution. 

Vol.  II.  2  E 
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repeated,  order  his  men  to  fire,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  mob 
fled  in  every  direction,  leaving  the  lieutenant  and  his  party 
completely  masters  of  the  field.  A  column  of  rebels  pro- 
ceeding down  Thomas-street,  seemed  desirous  to  attack  the 
light-company  of  the  21st  under  Lieutenant  Douglas,  and  two 
or  three  shots  were  discharged  at  the  soldiers,  when  the  mob 
advancing  as  if  to  charge,  received  a  volley  from  the  troops, 
which  obliged  them  to  fall  back  ;  a  second  volley  dispersed 
them,  and  after  this  no  further  attack  or  resistance  was  expe- 
rienced. No  return  was  ever  made  of  the  number  of  lives 
lost  on  this  occasion,  but  the  most  probable  conjecture  is,  that 
of  soldiers  and  volunteers  there  were  about  twenty,  and  per- 
haps about  fifty  of  the  insurgents.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  form  an 
opinion  of  the  number  of  rebels  in  arms,  though  various  con- 
jectures have  been  made,  some  carrying  their  muster  roll  up 
to  three  thousand,  and  others  diminishing  their  force  to  five 
hundred. 

The  plan  of  the  insurrection,  as  developed  in  the  papers  af- 
terwards found  in  the  depot,  embraced  the  whole  of  Ireland, 
a  certain  number  of  men  from  each  parish  being  fixed  on  to 
march  for  the  capital.  The  explosion,  however,  was  confined 
to  Dublin  and  its  immediate  vicinity.  A  schism,  which  di- 
vided the  leaders,  produced  this  premature  attempt,  one  party 
being  desirous  of  coming  to  immediate  action,  and  the  other 
wishing  to  postpone  the  execution  of  their  plan,  till  the  co-ope- 
ration of  a  foreign  force  could  be  procured.  Fortunately  for 
the  united  kingdom,  the  weaker  counsels  prevailed. 

The  activity  of  the  government  soon  discovered  the  de- 
pots, detected  the  plans,  and  annihilated  the  resources  of  the 
conspirators.  At  the  Malt-Store,  in  Dirty-lane,  the  principal 
of  their  depots,  were  found  eight  thousand  pikes,  and  thirty- 
four  thousand  ball  cartridges,  besides  a  number  of  hand  gre- 
nades,^ and  other  military  stores. f  On  the  banks  of  the 
river,  at  a  place  called  the  Coal-Quay,  a  second  depot  was 
found  ;  in  the  apartment  where  it  was  discovered,  the  wainscot 
had  been  removed  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  wall, 
and  constructed  so  as  to  move  like  a  sliding  door.  Behind 
this  was  found  an  immense  number  of  pikes  and  other  wea- 
pons. In  many  parts  of  the  city,  and  chiefly  in  vacant  grounds, 
and  against  what  are  termed  dead  walls,  boxes  of  pikes  were 


*  These  instruments  are  formed  of  bottles  filled  with  powder,  rusty 
nails,  bullets,  and  scraps  of  iron,  to  which  a  fusee  is  fixed,  and  when 
discharged  in  the  streets  of  a  crowded  city,  spread  death  and  destruc- 
tion in  every  direction. 

f  Speech  of  Sir  John  Wrottesley,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  March 
7t\\t  1804,  on  a  motion  for  inquiry. 
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discovered,  formed  so  as  to  resemble  logs  of  timber ;  their 
situation  and  contents  being  well  known  to  the  adherents  of  the 
conspirators.  In  Bridgefoot-street,  and  Smithfield,  was  also 
found  a  quantity  of  clothing,  among  which  was  a  magnificent 
suit  of  green  and  gold,  evidently  intended  for  some  insurgent 
general.  But  perhaps  the  most  material  discovery  was  the  find- 
ing of  the  papers  connected  with  the  insurrection,  and  which, 
as  they  not  only  pointed  out  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy, 
but  also  all  the  places  in  the  country,  which  were  considered 
as  favourable  for  similar  movements,  enabled  government  to 
take  effectual  means  to  prevent  or  repel  any  further  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  disaffected.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  pa- 
pers found  at  the  depot,  was  a  proclamation  or  manifesto  of 
the  intended  provisional  government  to  the  people  of  Ireland. 
This  address  was  written  in  a  turgid  and  inflated  style,  much 
resembling  some  of  the  papers  published  in  the  early  part  of 
the  French  revolution,  and  among  other  assertions  stated, 
"  that  the  present  effort  was  for  the  developement  of  a  sys- 
tem which  had  been  organized  within  the  last  eight  months." 
It  obscurely  intimated  that  the  conspiracy  of  Despard  was  a 
branch  of  the  same  system  ;  and  laid  down  as  the  basis  of  the 
whole,  an  eternal  separation  from  British  connection;  and 
concluded  with  a  declamatory  invective  against  what  was 
termed  the  tyranny  of  England.  There  was  also  in  the  ar- 
chives of  the  rebels,  an  address  to  the  citizens  of  Dublin,  and 
the  project  of  a  decree,  by  which  the  abolition  of  all  tythes 
was  announced ;  no  transfer  of  debenture  or  public  securities 
was  to  take  place  till  the  national  government  should  be  or- 
ganised ;  the  troops  of  the  line  were  to  be  treated  as  prison- 
ers of  war,  but  the  Irish  militia,  yeomen,  and  volunteers,  found 
in  arms  against  the  republic  fourteen  days  after  the  date  of  the 
decree,  were  made  liable  to  suffer  death  by  the  sentence  of  a 
court-martial.  And  among  other  regulations  in  this  decree 
was  a  provision  for  electing  a  house  of  representatives. 

The  entire  failure  of  the  rebellious  enterprise  of  Emmett 
and  his  associates,  reduced  their  proclamations  and  decress  to 
the  standard  of  waste  paper;  and  every  precaution  was  im- 
mediately taken  by  the  government  to  restore  the  public  tran- 
quillity. The  privy  council  issued  a  proclamation,  calling  on 
the  magistrates  to  unite  their  exertions  with  those  of  the  mi- 
litary power,  and  offering  a  reward  of  one  thousand  pounds 
for  the  discovery  and  detection  of  the  miscreants  who  mur- 
dered Lord  Kilwarden.  A  reward  was  also  offered  to  those 
who  should  discover  the  murderers  of  Lieutenant-colonel 
Browne  ;  and  an  official  notice  was  issued  by  the  lord-mayor, 
requiring  all  the  inhabitants  of  Dublin,  except  yeomen,  to  keep 
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within  doors  after  eight  in  the  evening.  At  the  same  time, 
bills  lor  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  and  for  placing 
Ireland  under  martial  law,  were  passed  with  uncommon  rapi- 
dity through  their  different  stages  in  the  parliament  of  the 
united  kingdom.  Arrangements  were  also  made  for  sending 
large  bodies  of  troops  from  England,  and  every  measure  which 
prudence  could  suggest,  or  courage  execute,  was  immediately 
adopted,  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  tranquillity.  On 
this  occasion,  the  Roman  Catholics,  with  Lord  Fingal  at 
their  head,  came  forward  in  the  most  loyal  and  patriotic  man- 
ner, and  after  expressing  their  utmost  abhorrence  and  detesta- 
tion of  the  enormities  committed  on  the  23d  of  July,  made  an 
offer  to  government  Of  their  assistance  and  co-operation.  By 
these  and  similar  exertions  the  flame  of  rebellion  was  com- 
pletely extinguished  ;  and  it  reflects  no  small  praise  on  the  ex- 
isting administration,  that  the  public  peace  was  preserved  by 
means  perfectly  constitutional,  and  without  resorting  in  any 
one  instance  to  the  exercise  of  those  extraordinary  powers 
with  which  the  legislature  had  seen  proper  to  clothe  the  go- 
vernment of  Ireland. 

While  such  were  the  proceedings,  and  the  issue  of  the  in- 
surrection in  the  metropolis^  Russel,  who  had  attempted  to 
erect  the  standard  of  rebellion  in  the  north,  was  completely 
disappointed,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  more  than  twelve 
persons,  and  those  of  the  lowest  rank,  and  most  desperate 
character,  ever  entered  into  his  treasonable  designs.  Disap- 
pointed in  all  his  endeavours,  he  returned  to  Dublin  soon  after 
the  23d  of  July,  where  he  remained  concealed  in  the  house 
of  Mr.  Mulet,  a  gunsmith,  till  the  9th  of  September,  when  he 
was  apprehended  by  the  vigilance  of  the  police,  and  on  the 
following  day  committed  to  prison. 

Ernmett,  after  he  had  acted  the  general  for  the  short  space 
of  an  hour,  finding  himself  either  deserted  by  his  army,  or  at 
the  head  of  a  mob,  by  whom  his  commands,  and  even  his  en- 
treaties, were  slighted,  fled  in  despair  and  mortification  from 
Dublin,  to  the  adjacent  mountains.  But  here  he  was  pursued, 
and  obliged  again  to  seek  refage  in  Dublin,  where  he  was  in 
about  a  month  traced  to  the  house  of  a  Mrs.  Palmer,  and  hav- 
ing been  secured,  was  committed  to  prison.  Dowdali  and 
Alien  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  out  of  the  country ;  but 
Redmond  was  arrested  at  Newry,  at  the  moment  when  he  was 
about  to  take  his  passage  for  America  ;  wThile  Quigley  and 
Stafford,  two  others  of  the  leaders,  were  soon  after  taken  in 
the  interior  of  the  country. 

A  special  commission  was  issued  for  the  trial  of  the  rebels, 
and  Edward  Kearney,  a  calenderer  ;  and  Thomas  Maxwell 
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Roche,  an  old  man,  of  nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  were  the 
two  first  persons  brought  before  this  tribunal.  After  a  patient 
investigation  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  both  the  pri- 
soners were  found  guilty,  and  executed  in  Thomas-street,  the 
focus  of  the  insurrection.  Several  others  of  their  associates 
were  also  tried,  found  guilty,  and  expiated  their  offences  with 
their  lives.  But  the  most  important  of  these  judicial  pro- 
ceedings was  the  trial  of  Robert  Emmett,  Esq.  who  was  ar- 
raigned on  the  19th  of  September,  and  found  guilty  on  the 
clearest  evidence.  Before  the  awful  sentence  of  the  law  was 
pronounced,  Mr.  Emmett  addressed  the  court  in  a  long  and 
animated  speech,  in  which  he  candidly  avowed  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  separate  Ireland  from  her  dependence  on  Great 
Britain,  and  gloried  in  the  measures  he  had  taken  to  accom- 
plish his  purpose.  He  at  the  same  time  solemnly  disclaimed 
all  agency  or  connection  with  France  : — 

"  Small  indeed,"  exclaimed  he,  with  impassioned  energy,  "  must  have 
been  our  claims  to  patriotism  or  to  common  sense ;  absurd  indeed  our 
professions  of  the  love  of  liberty,  if  I  and  my  associates  could  encourage 
the  profanation  of  our  shores  by  a  people  who  are  themselves  slaves, 
and  the  unprincipled  and  abandoned  instruments  of  imposing  slavery  on 
others.  Did  I  live  to  see  a  French  army  approach  this  country,  I  would 
meet  it  with  a  torch  in  one  hand  and  a  sword  in  the  other:  I  would  re- 
ceive them  with  all  the  destruction  of  war  !  I  would  animate  my  coun- 
trymen to  immolate  them  in  their  very  boats,  before  our  native  soil 
should  have  been  polluted  by  the  tread  of  a  foreign  foe.  If  they  suc- 
ceeded in  landing,  I  would  burn  every  blade  of  grass  before  them  ;  raze 
every  house,  contend  to  the  last  for  every  inch  of  ground,  and  the  spot 
in  wThich  the  hope  of  freedom  should  desert  me,  that  spot  I  would  make 
my  grave.  What  I  cannot  do  I  leave  as  a  legacy  to  my  country,  because 
I  feel  conscious  that  my  death  would  be  unprofitable,  and  all  hope  of 
liberty  would  be  extinct,  the  moment  a  French  army  obtained  a  footing 
in  this  land."  After  some  further  observations  in  the  same  strain,  he 
concluded  thus :  "  My  lamp  of  life  has  nearly  expired;  my  race  is 
finished ;  the  grave  opens  to  receive  me,  and  I  sink  into  its  bosom.  All 
I  request  at  departing  from  the  world  is  the  charity  of  its  silence.  Let 
no  man  write  my  epitaph,  for  as  no  man  who  knows  my  motives  will 
dare  to  vindicate  them,  let  no  prejudice  or  ignorance  asperse  them  ;  let 
them  and  me  repose  in  obscurity  and  peace,  and  my  tomb  remain  un- 
inscribed,  till  other  times,  and  other  men,  can  do  justice  to  my  charac- 
ter." 

At  the  close  of  this  speech,  Lord  Northbury  proceeded  to 
pronounce  the  sentence  of  the  law  upon  the  prisoner  ;  and  the 
following  day  this  misguided  young  man,  who  was  at  that 
time  only  in  the  24th  year  of  his  age,  was  executed  on  a  tem- 
porary gallows  in  Thomas-street. 

On  the  20th  of  October,  the  trial  of  Mr.  Thomas  Russel 
came  on  at  Carrickfergus,  and  the  charge  of  endeavouring  to 
excite  insurrection  was  proved  against  him  by  a  chain  of  clear 
and  incontestible  evidence.  On  being  asked  if  he  had  any  thing 
to  say  why  sentence  of  death  should  not  be  passed  upon  him. 
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he  addressed  the  court  in  a  speech  which  occupied  about 
twenty  minutes  in  the  delivery,  in  which  he  took  a  view  of 
the  principal  transactions  of  his  life  for  the  last  thirteen  years  ; 
and  on  a  retrospective  view  of  which  he  said  he  looked  back 
with  triumph  and  satisfaction  :  he  endeavoured  to  justify  what 
he  had  done  by  the  plea  that  he  had  acted  from  conscientious 
motives  j  and  he  anxiously  intreated  the  court  that  his  might 
be  the  last  life  sacrificed  on  the  present  occasion. 

Mr.  Baron  George  then  pronounced  the  awful  sentence  of 
the  law  upon  the  prisoner,  which  he  listened  to  with  the 
greatest  composure  and  attention,  and  bowing  to  the  court, 
retired  with  the  sheriff.  This  fatal  sentence  was  carried  into 
execution  on  the  following  day  at  Downpatrick. 

Soon  after  this  execution,  Quigley  and  Stafford  were  appre- 
hended in  the  county  of  Galway,  and  were  both  arraigned  at 
the  commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  opened  at  Dublin  on 
the  29th  of  October,  out  in  consideration  of  their  having  made 
a  full  disclosure  of  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
conspiracy,  no  further  proceedings  were  had  against  them, 
nor  any  of  the  remaining  prisoners.  The  mildness  and  con- 
stitutional conduct  of  administration  in  this  unhappy  business 
excited  praise  from  many  who  were  politically  hostile  to 
them  ;  and  it  no  doubt  contributed  more  to  the  restoration  of 
tranquillity  than  the  most  rigorous  and  sanguinary  measures. 
It  was  generally  suspected  at  this  period  that  Bonaparte  was 
the  real  author  of  this  conspiracy,  and  that  Emmett  and  Rus- 
sel  were  merely  his  tools  and  agents  in  the  business ;  but  no 
evidence  has  ever  been  produced  in  support  of  this  fact,  and 
the  dying  declarations  of  Emmett  directly  negative  the  sup- 
position ;  to  which  we  may  add,  that  the  marks  of  precipita- 
tion, and  want  of  arrangement,  evident  in  the  plan,  characteri- 
zes the  enterprise  rather  as  the  offspring  of  an  enthusiastic  and 
heated  imagination,  than  the  product  of  a  mind  like  that  of  the 
first  consul,  cool,  lucid,  and  calculating. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Negociations  :   Complaints  of  the  French  Government  against  the 
Countenance  given  in  Great  Britain  to  French  Emigrants,  and  against 

the  Abuse  floured  upon  the  First  Consul  by  the  Newspaper  Press 

Reply— Lord  Whiiworth  appointed  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  Paris, 
and  General  Andreossi  to  the  Court  of  London — Discussion  relating 
to  the  Evacuation  of  Malta — Abstract  of  Colonel  Sebastiani's  Report 
(note) — Lord  Whitworth's  interview  with  the  First  Consul  in  his 
Cabinet — JVegociations  continued — His  Majesty's  Message,  announ- 
cing Preparations  in  the  Ports  of  France  and  Holland— Lord  Whit- 
worth's  Interview  with  the  First  Consul  at  the  Levee — Correspondence 
betiveen  Lord  Hawkesbury  and  General  Andreossi — Project  of  the 
English  Govermnent — Ultimatum— Rejected  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment—  Unsuccessful  Issue  of  the  JVegociations . 

The  treaty  of  Amiens,  which  had  not  yet  attained  its  first 
anniversary,  was  now,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  fast  approach- 
ing to  its  dissolution.  It  was  evident  almost  from  tke  mo- 
ment of  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  that  the  external  relations 
of  peace  were  unaccompanied  with  that  spirit  of  amity  which 
can  alone  render  peace  desirable,  or  the  intercourse  between 
two  countries  reciprocally  beneficial.  After  so  long  a  contest, 
embittered  more  than  ordinary  wars  by  personal  rancour,  and 
conducted  in  a  manner  of  which  history  affords  no  example, 
it  was  indeed  natural  that  a  considerable  degree  of  agitation 
should  prevail,  and  that  there  should  remain  some  feelings  of 
resentment  both  in  the  people  and  in  their  governors.  These 
feelings  it  appeared  to  be  the  interest  and  the  duty  of  the  two 
governments  gradually  to  allay  by  mild  and  temperate  con- 
duct, and  above  all,  cautiously  to  abstain  from  every  thing 
calculated  to  produce  irritation,  and  excite  jealousy  and  dis- 
trust. But  unhappily  for  the  interests  of  humanity,  this  was 
not  the  policy  pursued  either  by  Great  Britain  or  France.  In 
this  country  the  treaty  of  Amiens  was  represented  as  fatal  to 
England,  because  it  was  not  disgraceful  to  France  ;  and  the 
British  ministry  and  the  French  government  were  assailed  by 
every  species  of  attack ;  even  in  parliament,  the  French  go- 
vernment was  represented  as  plotting  the  destruction  of  this 
country,  and  their  negotiators  at  Amiens  were  designated  by 
a  noble  senator,  as  "  adepts  in  duplicity,  regardless  of  princi- 
ple, and  unpractised  in  virtue;"^  and  this  indecent  language, 
thus  authorised  by  the  highest  example,  soon  descended  into 
general  use,  and  pervaded  both  the  senate  and  the  press  of 
Great  Britain. 


*  See  Lord  Caernarvon's  Speech  on  the  Definitive  Treaty. 
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The  first  consul  of  France,  on  the  other  hand,  actuated  by 
a  narrow  and  vindictive  policy,  hastened  to  promulgate  an 
obsolete  edict  against  British  commerce,  seized  a  number  of 
English  vessels,  that  had,  in  the  imaginary  security  of  the 
restoration  of  the  relations  of  peace,  repaired  to  the  ports  of 
France,  and  perseveringly  refused  to  satisfy  the  recognised 
claims  of  British  subjects.  This  conduct,  at  once  irritating 
and  uncalled  for,  did  not  fail  to  produce  ungracious  discus- 
sions between  the  two  governments,  almost  as  early  as  the  date 
of  the  treaty  |  and  in  stating  the  nature  of  those  discussions, 
the  objects  of  the  respective  governments  will  be  developed, 
the  justice  of  their  professed  desire  to  preserve  the  relations 
of  peace  and  amity  ascertained,  and  the  causes  of  the  disas- 
trous war  in  which  Europe  was  again  speedily  to  be  involved, 
made  manifest. 

So  early  as  the  4th  of  June,  1802,  a  verbal  complaint  was 
made  by  M.  Talleyrand,  to  the  British  minister,  Mr.  Merry, 
resident  at  Paris,  relating  to  several  circumstances  which,  he 
said,  stood  in  the  way  of  that  perfect  reconciliation  and  good 
understanding  between  the  two  governments,  which  it  was 
the  first  consul's  sincere  wish  to  see  re-established.*  M. 
Talleyrand  then  proceeded  to  state,  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the 
first  consul,  that  his  majesty's  government  might  be  disposed 
to  remove  out  of  the  British  dominions  all  the  French  princes 
and  their  adherents,  together  with  the  French  bishops,  and 
other  French  individuals,  whose  political  principles  and  con- 
duct must  necessarily  occasion  great  jealousy  to  the  French 
government  ;  and  concluded  by  saying,  that  he  thought  the 
residence  of  Louis  XVIII.  was  now  the  proper  place  for  that 
of  the  rest  of  his  family.  To  these  intimations  it  was,  on  the 
part  of  ^ the  British  government,  replied,  that  his  majesty 
"  should  certainly  expect,  that  all  foreigners  who  may  reside 
within  his  dominions,  should  not  only  hold  a  conduct  confor- 
mable to  the  laws  of  the  country,  but  should  abstain  from  all 
acts  which  may  be  hostile  to  the  government  of  any  other 
country,  with  which  his  majesty  may  be  at  peace.  As  long, 
however,  as  they  conducted  themselves  according  to  these 
principles,  his  majesty  would  feel  it  inconsistent  with  his  dig- 
nity, with  his  honour,  and  with  the  common  laws  of  hospi- 
tality, to  deprive  them  of  that  protection,  which  individuals 
resident  in  his  dominions  could  only  forfeit  by  their  own  mis- 
conduct." This  topic  was  again  resumed  by  M.  Talleyrand 
on  the   16th  of  June,  when  he  observed,  that  the  first  consul 


*  See  Despatch  from  Mr.  Merry  to  Lord  Hawkesbury,  dated  Paris, 
June  4th,  1802. 
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had  solicited  no  more  than  the  British  government  itself"  had, 
at  the  time,  demanded  of  France  when  the  pretender  was  in  that 
country  ;  and  that  the  removal  of  the  French  princes  and  their 
adherents  oat  of  the  British  dominions  would  be  in  the  highest 
degree  agreeable  and  satisfactory  to  the  first  consul,  and  be 
considered  by  him  as  a  most  convincing  proof  of  his  majesty's 
disposition  to  see  a  cordial  good  understanding  established  be- 
tween the  two  countries. 

Another  cause  of  complaint  was  speedily  brought  forward 
by  M.  Otto  :  in  a  letter  from  that  minister  addressed  to  Lord 
Hawkesbury,  on  the  25th  of  July,  he  complained  of  the  reite- 
rated insults  conveyed  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  by  a 
small  number  of  foreigners,  assembled  in  London :  adding 
u  It  is  not  to  Peltier  alone,  but  to  the  editor  of  the  Courier 
Francois  de  Londres,  to  Cobbett,  and  to  other  writers  who 
resemble  them,  that  I  have  to  direct  the  attention  of  his  ma- 
jesty's government.  The  perfidious  and  malevolent  publica- 
tions of  these  men  are  in  open  contradiction  to  peace."  To 
which  Lord  Hawkesbury  replied  :  "  That  it  was  impossible 
that  his  majesty's  government  could  peruse  the  publication  of 
Peltier  without  the  greatest  displeasure,  and  without  an  anx- 
ious desire  that  the  person  who  published  it  should  suffer  the 
punishment  he  so  justly  deserved  ;  and  that  although,  under  a 
constitution  like  that  of  Great  Britain,  it  was  impossible  to 
prevent  the  abuse  often  unavoidably  attendant  on  the  greatest 
of  all  political  benefits  (the  liberty  of  the  press),  yet  in  the 
present  case  he  had  thought  it  his  duty  to  refer  the  article  in 
Peltier's  journal  to,  his  majesty's  attorney-general.^ 

These  explanations,  satisfactory  as  they  will  appear  to  the 
mind  of  every  Englishman,  failed  to  produce  that  effect  upon 
the  head  of  the  French  government ;  and  in  a  note  to  Lord 
Hawkesbury,  under  date  of  the  17th  of  August,  the  subjects 
under  discussion  were  formed  into  a  regular  series,  and  M. 
Otto  was,  as  he  stated,  ordered  to  solicit : 

1st.  "  That  his  majesty's  government  will  adopt  the  most  effectual 
measures  to  put  a  stop  to  the  unbecoming  and  seditious  publications, 
with  which  the  newspapers  and  writings  printed  in  England  are  filled. 

2d.  "  That  the  individuals  mentioned  in  the  undersigned  minister's 
letter  of  the  23d  of  July  last,  shall  be  sent  out  of  the  Island  of  Jersey. 

3d.  "  That  the  former  bishops  of  Arras  and  St.  Pol  de  Leon,  and  all 
those,  who,  like  them,  under  the  pretext  of  religion,  seek  to  raise  dis- 
turbances in  the  interior  of  France,  shall  likewise  be  sent  away. 

4th.  "  That  Georges  and  his  adherents  shall  be  transported  to  Ca- 
nada, according  to  the  intention  which  the  undersigned  has  been  directed 
to  transmit  to  his  government  by  Lord  Hawkesbury. 

5th.  "  That,  in  order  to  deprive  the  evil-disposed  of  every  pretext 


*  See  Book  II.  Chap.  XXIII.  p.  211. 
Vol  II.  2  F 
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for  disturbing  the  good  understanding  between  the  two  governments,  it 
shall  be  recommended  to  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  at  pre- 
sent in  Great  Britain,  to  repair  to  Warsaw,  the  residence  of  the  head  of 
their  family. 

6th.  "  That  such  of  the  French  emigrants  as  still  think  proper  to 
"wear  the  orders  and  decorations  belonging  to  the  ancient  government  of 
France,  shall  be  required  to  quit  the  territory  of  the  British  empire." 

To  which  propositions  M.  Otto  added  :  "  These  demands 
are  founded  upon  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  and  upon  the  verbal 
assurances  that  the  French  minister  had  had  the  satisfaction  to 
receive,  in  the  course  of  the  negociations,  with  regard  to  the 
mutual  agreement  for  maintaining  tranquillity  and  good  order 
in  the  two  countries." 

Lord  Hawkesbury  in  his  reply  says  :  "  It  is  impossible  not 
to  feel  considerable  surprise  at  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  has  been  thought  proper  to  present  the  above  note  ;  at  the 
style  in  which  it  is  drawn  up;  and  at  the  complaints  it  con- 
tains. It  has  hence  become  of  the  utmost  importance  that  a 
frank  explanation  should  be  made  of  the  line  of  conduct  which 
his  majesty  has  determined  to  adopt,  on  reasons  of  the  nature 
of  those  to  which  this  note  refers,  and  of  the  motives  on 
which  it  is  founded." 

"  The  propositions"  adds  his  lordship,  "  in  M.  Otto's  offi- 
cial note  are  six  in  number  ;  but  may  in  fact  be  divided  into 
two  heads  :  the  first,  that  which  relates  to  libels  of  all  descrip- 
tions, which  are  alleged  to  be  published  against  the  French 
government :  the  last  comprehending  the  five  complaints 
which  relate  to  the  emigrants  resident  in  this  country.  As  to 
the  first,  his  majesty  cannot,  and  never  will,  in  consequence  of 
any  representation,  or  any  menace,  from  a  foreign  power,  make 
any  concession  which  can  be  in  the  smallest  degree  danger- 
ous to  the  liberty  of  the  press,  as  secured  by  the  constitution 
of  this  country.  This  liberty  is  justly  dear  to  every  British 
subject.  The  constitution  admits  of  no  previous  restraints 
upon  publications  of  any  description;  but  there  exist  judica- 
tures, wholly  independent  of  the  executive  government,  capa- 
ble of  taking  cognizance  of  such  publications  as  the  law  deems 
to  be  criminal,  and  which  are  bound  to  inflict  the  punishment 
the  delinquents  may  deserve  ;  these  judicatures  may  take  cog- 
nizance, not  only  of  libels  against  the  government  and  the  ma- 
gistracy of  this  kingdom,  but,  as  has  been  repeatedly  experi- 
enced, of  publications  defamatory  to  those  in  whose  hands  the 
administration  of  foreign  governments  is  placed." 

With  respect  to  the  complaints  under  the  second  head,  the 
French  government  are  informed, 

44  First,  that  the  emigrants  in  Jersey,  many  of  whom  have  remained 
there  solely  on  account  of  the  cheapness  ot  subsistence,  have  actually 
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removed,  or  were  removing,  previous  to  the  representation  contained  in 
M.  Otto's  note,  and  that,  before  this  explanation  can  take  place,  there 
will  probably,  not  be  an  emigrant  in  the  island. 

u  To  the  second  complaint,  which  relates  to  the  Bishops  of  Arras  and 
St.  Pol  de  Leon,  and  others,  his  majesty  can  only  reply,  that  if  the  fact 
alleged  against  them  can  be  substantiated  ;  it  it  can  be  proved  that  they 
have  distributed  papers  on  the  coast  of  France,  with  a  view  of  disturb- 
ing the  government,  and  of  inducing  the  people  to  resist  the  new  church 
Establishment,  his  majesty  would  think  himself  justified  in  taking  all 
measures  within  his  power  to  oblige  them  to  leave  the  country. 

"  On  the  third  complaint,  which  respects  the  removal  of  Georges, 
and  those  persons  supposed  to  be  his  adherents,  measures  are  in  contem- 
plation and.  will  be  taken  for  the  purpose  of  removing  them  out  of  his 
majesty's  European  dominions. 

On  the  fourth  complaint,  respecting  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon, his  majesty  has  no  desire  that  they  should  continue  to  reside  in  this 
country,  if  they  are  disposed  or  can  be  induced  to  quit  it ;  but  he  feels 
it  to  be  inconsistent  with  his  honour  and  his  sense  of  justice,  to  withdraw 
from  them  the  rights  of  hospitality,  so  long  as  they  conduct  themselves 
peaceably  and  quietly ;  and  unless  some  charge  can  be  substantiated  ot 
their  attempting  to  disturb  the  peace  which  subsists  between  the  two 
governments. 

"With  respect  to  the  fifth,  complaint,  which  relates  to  the  French 
emigrants  wearing,  in  this  country,  the  orders  of  their  ancient  govern- 
ment; there  are  few,  if  any,  persons  of  that  description  in  this  country. 
It  might  be  more  proper  if  they  abstained  from  it ;  but  the  French  go- 
vernment could  not  persist  in  expecting  that,  even  if  it  were  consistent 
with  law,  his  majesty  should  be  induced  to  commit  so  harsh  an  act  of  au- 
thority, as  to  send  them  out  of  the  country  on  such  an  account. 

From  this  period  to  the  end  of  the  month  of  October  the 
official  correspondence  relates  principally  to  the  interference 
of  France  in  the  affairs  of  the  Helvetic  republic,  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  French  troops  in  Holland,  and  to  the  applications 
made  to  the  courts  of  St.  Petersburg,  Vienna,  and  Berlin, 
to  guarantee  the  independence  of  Malta,  conformably  to  the 
tenth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  From  the  first  portion 
of  this  part  of  the  correspondence  it  appears,  that  Mr.  Moore, 
an  accredited  agent  from  the  British  government,  was  ordered  to 
repair  to  Constance,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  disposition  of  the 
people  of  Switzerland  regarding  the  act  of  mediation  proposed 
by  Bonaparte  ;  but  on  receiving  information,  immediately  on 
his  arrival,  of  the  submission  of  the  diet  of  Switzerland,  as- 
sembled at  Schwitz,  to  the  French  arms,  he  left  that  country, 
conformably  to  his  instructions,  and  repaired  again  to  Eng- 
land. On  the  second  point,  a  despatch  from  Mr.  Liston  to 
Lord  Hawkesbury,  dated  from  the  Hague  on  the  29th  of  Oc- 
tober, announces  that  a  French  corps  of  between  ten  and  ele- 
ven thousand  men,  who  were  to  have  been  withdrawn  from 
Holland  on  the  conclusion  of  the  definitive  treaty  with  Great 
*  Britain,  still  remain  in  that  country,  and  that  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  Dutch  government  to  make  application  to  the  principal 
powers  of  Europe  tointreat  their  intervention  and  good  offices 
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%vith  a  view  to  the  maintenance  of  the  independence  of  the 
republic.  From  a  series  of  despatches  which  relate  to  the 
guarantee  lof  the  island  of  Malta,  Austria,  it  appeared,  im- 
mediately transmitted  an  act  of  guarantee  and  accession  to 
that  part  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens  ;  Prussia  professed  to  take 
a  very  slight  interest  in  the  fate  of  that  island  ;  and  Russia 
consented  to  become  one  of  the  guarantees  on  certain  condi- 
tions, meant  the  more  effectually  to  secure  the  independence 
and  neutrality  of  the  island  both  in  time  of  war  and  during 
the  period  of  peace. 

In  the  mean  time,  Lord  Whitworth  had  repairecf  to  Paris, 
in  the  capacity  of  British  minister  at  the  court  of  the  Thuil- 
leries,  and  M.  Otto  was  at  the  same  time  superseded  by  General 
Andreossi  at  the  court  of  St.  James's.  The  first  published 
despatch  from  Lord  Hawkesbury  to  Lord  Whitworth,  dated 
November  30,  relates  to  a  complaint  made  against  England  of 
delaying  the  fulfilment  of  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  treaty 
of  Amiens,  which  provides  for  the  evacuation -of  Egypt;  on 
this  subject  his  lordship  is  instructed  to  state,  that  although 
General  Stuart  had  signified  to  Colonel  Sebastiani  his  inability 
to  evacuate  Egypt  until  he  should  receive  specific  orders  for 
that  purpose,  yet  that  this  delay  has  arisen  entirely  from  a 
misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the  general ;  and  that,  to  ob- 
viate all  further  difficulties,  instructions  have  been  sent  to  Ge- 
neral Stuart,  directing  him  to  remove  the  king's  troops  from 
Egypt  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

'The  next  despatch  in  the  series   laid  before  parliament  is 
from  Lord  Whitworth  to  Lord  Hawkesburv,  dated  Paris,  the 
27th  of  January,  1803.     This  communication  consisted  of  a 
report  of  a  conversation  which  had  taken  place  on  the  Tues- 
day preceding,  between  Lord  WThitworth  and  M.  Talleyrand  ; 
and  related  to  two  points,  both,  as  the  latter  observed,  equally 
important  to  the  maintenance  of  good  harmony  between  the 
two  countries  :  the  first  concerned  the  English   newspapers, 
against  which  the  French  minister  pronounced  a  most  bitter 
philippic,  and  assured  Lord  Whitworth  that  the  first  consul 
was  extremely  hurt  to  find  that  his  endeavours  to  conciliate 
had  hitherto  produced   no  other  effect   than  to    increase  the 
abuse  with  which  those  papers  continually  loaded  him  ;  and  at 
this  he  was  the  more  highly  incensed  as  the  abuse  came  from 
a  country  of  whose  good  opinion  the   chief  consul  was    so 
very  ambitious.     To  which  his  lordship  replied,  that  what- 
ever was  said  in  the  English  papers  might  be  considered  but 
as  a  retaliation  for  what  was  published  in  the  French  papers— 
secondly,  that  what  was  officially  published  in  France,  was  by 
no  means  so  in  England ;  and  thirdly,  that  although  the  go= 
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vernment  possessed  a  control   over  the  press  in  France,  the 
English  government  neither  had  nor  could  have,  unless  they 
purchased  it  at  the   same  price,  any  whatever   in  England. — 
M.  Talleyrand   persisted  in  his    opinion,  that  his  majesty's 
ministers  might  keep  certain  papers  in  order,  as  Lord  Whit- 
worth  did  in  assuring  him,  that  until  the  first  consul  could  so 
far  master  his  feelings  as  to  be  as  indifferent  to  the  scurrility 
of  the  English  prints  as  the   English  government  was  to  that 
which  daily  appeared  in   the  French,  this  state  of  irritation 
was  irremediable.     On  the   second  point,   the  evacuation  of 
Malta,  the  French  minister  was  directed  to  inquire  what  were 
his  majesty's   intentions  regarding  it  ?  He    said  that  another 
grand-master  would  now  be  very  soon  elected ;  that  all   the 
powers  of  Europe,  invited  so  to   do,  with  the  exception  o 
Russia,  whose  difficulties  it  was  easy  to  remove,  and  withou 
whom  the  guarantee  would  be  equally  complete,  were  read 
to  come  forward  ;  and  that,  consequently,  the  time  would  very 
soon  arrive  when   Great   Britain   could  have   no  pretext  foi" 
keeping  longer  possession.     To  which  Lord  Whitworth  re- 
plied, that  he  would  report  this  conversation   to  the  English 
secretary  of  state    for  foreign   affairs,    and  would   communi- 
cate the    answer  to  the  French  minister  as  soon  as  it  was  re- 
ceived. 

On  the  subject  of  Malta,  the  British  minister  was  directed 
to  reply ,*  "  That  the  late  treaty  of  peace  was  negociated  on  a 
basis  not  merely  proposed  by  his  majesty,  but  specially  agreed 
to  in  an  official  note  by  the  French  government,  viz.  that  his 
majesty  should  keep  a  compensation  out  of  his  conquests  for 
the  important  acquisitions  of  territory  made  by  France  upon 
the  continent ;  and  if  the  interference  of  the  French  govern- 
ment in  the  general  affairs  of  Europe  since  that  period  ;  if 
their  interposition  with  respect  to  Switzerland  and  Holland, 
whose  Independence  was  guaranteed  by  them  at  the  time  of 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  peace ;  if  the  annexations  which 
had  been  made  to  France  in  various  quarters,  but  particularly 
those  in  Italy,  have  extended  the  territory  and  increased  the 
power  of  the  French  government ;  his  majesty  would  be  war- 
ranted, consistently  with  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  in 
claiming  equavalents  for  these  acquisitions,  as  a  counterpoise 
to  the  augmentation  of  the  power  of  France.     His  majesty, 
however,  anxious  to  prevent  all  grounds  of  misunderstanding, 
and  desirous  of  consolidating  the  general  peace  of  Europe  as 
far  as  might  be  in  his  power,  was  willing  to  have  waved  the 

*  See  Lord  Hawkesbury's  Despatch  to  Lord  Whitworth,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 9, 1803. 
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pretensions  he  might  have  a  right  to  advance  of  this  nature,  if 
the  attention  of  his  majesty's  government  had  not  been  attract- 
ed by  the  very  extraordinary  publication  of  the  report  of  Co- 
lonel Sebastiani  to  the  first  consul.^     This  report  contained 


*  COLONEL  SEBASTIANI'S  REPORT. 

The  report  of  Colonel  Sebastiani,  submitted  to  the  chief  consul,  and 
inserted  in  the  Moniteur  of  the  30th  of  January,  1803,  consists  of  obser- 
vations made  in  discharge  of  a  mission,  undertaken  by  order  of  the 
French  government,  to  the  principal  cities  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  The 
remarks  of  Colonel  Sebastiani  are  more  military  than  commercial,  and 
his  report  abounds  with  compliments  paid  in  every  stage  of  his  journey 
to  the  first  consul.  "  The  Egyptian  astrologers,"  says  this  republican 
courtier,  "  make  predictions  every  day,  on  what  concerns  the  first  con- 
sul." "  In  Egypt,  chiefs,  merchants,  people,  all  like  to  talk  of  the  first 
consul — all  offer  up  prayers  for  his  happiness.  All  the  news  which 
concerns  him  spreads  from  Alexandria  or  Damietta  to  the  Pyramids 
and  the  Grand  Cataracts  with  astonishing  rapidity."  Even  D'jezzar, 
the  Pacha  of  Acre,  was  found  to  have  conceived  a  high  esteem  for  the 
French,  and  in  speaking  of  Bonaparte,  is  represented  by  Colonel  Sebas- 
tiani to  have  said,  "  In  stature  Bonaparte  is  small,  but  he  is  nevertheless 
the  greatest  of  mankind.  I  know  that  he  is  deeply  regretted  at  Cairo, 
where  they  wish  to  see  him  again  !"  On  the  16th  of  October,  1802,  Co- 
lonel Sebastiani  arrived  at  Alexandria,  and  on  the  same  day  he  waited 
upon  General  Stuart,  commandant  of  the  English  forces  by  sea  and 
land  :  "  I  communicated  to  him,"  says  the  report,  "  the  order  of  the  mi- 
nister for  foreign  affairs,  which  enjoined  me  to  proceed  to  Alexandria, 
and  if  the  English  still  occupied  that  place,  to  demand  a  speedy  evacua- 
tion, and  the  execution  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  General  Stuart  then 
told  me,  that  the  evacuation  of  the  place  would  shortly  be  effected  ;  but 
seeing  that  I  insisted,  and  that  I  desired  an  answer  less  vague,  he  declar- 
ed to  me  that  he  had  no  orders  from  his  court  to  quit  Alexandria,  and 
that  he  even  believed  he  should  pass  the  winter  there.  General  Stu- 
art," continues  the  colonel,  "  is  a  man  of  mediocre  talents  :  he  has  for 
his  aide-de-camp  a  French  emigrant,  called  the  Chevalier  de  Sades,  a 
man  of  talents,  and  an  enemy  to  France,  who  has  much  influence  over  the 
general."  "  The  English  army  in  Egypt,"  says  Colonel  Sebastiani,  to- 
wards the  close  of  his  report,  "  consists  of  4,430  men.  They  wholly  and 
exclusively  occupy  Alexandria  and  the  neighbouring  forts,  and  the 
Turks  who  formed  the  garrison  of  some  of  these  forts  have  been  re- 
moved. The  Pacha  of  Cairo  furnishes  to  the  English  army  corn,  rice, 
wood,  and  provisions,  without  any  payment.  The  consumption  is  treble 
what  it  should  be :  they  commit  great  waste.  A  great  misunderstanding 
reigns  between  General  Stuart  and  the  Pacha.  The  Turkish  army 
amounts  to  about  16,000  men.  The  Pacha  of  Alexandria  is,  as  one  may 
say,  a  prisoner  with  the  English.  The  Turkish  soldiers  are  without 
discipline,  and  their  officers  are  destitute  of  the  first  principles  of  the 
military  art.  Six  thousand  French  would  at  present  be  enough  to  con- 
quer Egypt."  "  D'jezzar's  army  at  present  consists  of  from  13,000  to 
14,000  men,  of  which  9,000  are  employed  in  the  siege  of  Jaffa.  The 
weakest  part  of  the  fort  of  Acre  is  towards  the  sea,  and  particular)* 
the  point  which  defends  the  entrance  to  the  port.  The  English  wished 
to  interfere  as  mediators  between  the  Emir  and  D'jezzar,  but  the  latter 
refused  their  mediation."  On  announcing  to  the  Captain  Bey,  comman- 
der of  the  forces  of  the  Ottoman  Porte  at  Alexandria,  that  the  agents  of 
French  commerce  would  assemble  in  Egypt :  "  This  communication," 
says  Colonel  Sebastiani,  "  gave  them  the  greatest  pleasure,  and  they  did 
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the  most  unjustifiable  insinuations  and  charges  against  the  of- 
ficer who  commanded  his  majesty's  forces  in  Egypt,  and 
against  the  British  army  in  that  quarter.  His  majesty  could 
not  therefore  regard  the  conduct  of  the  French  government, 
on  various  occasions,  since  the  conclusion  of  the  definitive 
treaty,  the  insinuations  and  charges  contained  in  the  report  of 
Colonel  Sebastiani,  and  the  views  which  that  report  disclosed, 
without  feeling  it  necessary  for  him  distinctly  to  declare,  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  enter  into  any  further  dis- 
cussion relative  to  Malta,  unless  he  received  satisfactory  ex- 
planation on  the  subject  of  this  communication." 

To  these  representations  M.  Talleyrand  replied,  that  the 
jealousy  felt  by  England  on  the  score  of  Egypt,  with  a  view 
to  her  possessions  in  India,  was  natural ;  but  he  could  not  ad- 
mit that  any  thing  had  appeared  in  the  conduct  of  the  French 
government  in  justification  of  the  alarm  expressed  by  Lord 
Whitworth.  After  repeating  what  he  had  said  in  a  former 
conversation  on  the  subject  of  Sebastiani's  mission,  which  he 
asserted  to  be  strictly  commercial,  he  expatiated  at  great 
length  on  the  sincere  desire  of  the  first  consul  to  maintain  in- 
violable the  peace  which  had  been  so  lately  concluded ;  add- 
ing, that  were  not  this  desire  of  peace  in  the  first  consul  an  ef- 
fect of  system,  it  would  be  imperiously  dictated  to  him  by  the 
state  of  his  finances  ;  and  concluded  by  desiring  to  know 
what  was  the  nature  and  degree  of  satisfaction  which  his  ma- 
jesty would  require  ?  On  this  Lord  Whitworth  replied,  that 
he  could  not  pretend  to  say  by  what  means  those  apprehen- 
sions, which  the  conduct  of  the  French  government  had  raised 
in  England,  were  to  be  allayed;  but  he  could  assure  him, 
that,  in  the  discussion  of  them,  the  British  government  would 
be  animated  solely  by  a  sincere  desire  to  be  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  his  assertions,  since  on  that  depended  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  Europe. 

The  negociations  had  now  assumed  a  most  portentous  as- 
pect, when  the  chief  consul,  departing  from  the  usual  course 
of  diplomatic  communication,  requested  a  conference  with 
the  British  minister,  the  particulars  of  which,  as  reported  by 
the  latter,  claim,  from  their  importance  and  singularity,  to  be 
given  entire  in  the  annals  of  the  times. 


not  conceal  that  they  saw  with  grief  the  stay  of  the  English  in  their 
country.  D'jezzar  too  said,  that  he  should  himself  be  the  French  com- 
missary at  Acre,  and  should  take  care  that  their  countrymen  were  well 
received ;  he  desired  that  the  commissary  sent  by  the  first  consul  should 
reside  at  Seide,  as  that  was  the  most  commercial  part  of  his  domi- 
nions." buch  are  the  materials  that  form  the  memorable  report  of  Co- 
lonel Sebastiani— memorable  as  one  of  the  ostensible  causes  of  that  war 
by  which  Europe  was  soon  again  to  be  desolated, 
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Despatch  from  Lord  Whitworth  to  Lord  Hawkesbury,  dated 

Paris,  Feb.  21st,  1803. 

r.'."  My  despatch,  in  which  I  gave  your  lordship  an  account  of  my  con- 
ference with  M.  de  Talleyrand,  was  scarcely  gone,  when  I  received  a 
note  from  him,  informing  me  that  the  first  consul  wished  to  converse 
with  me,  and  desired  that  I  would  come  to  him  at  the  Thuilleries,  at 
nine  o'clock.  He  received  me  in  his  cabinet  with  tolerable  cordiality, 
and  after  talking  on  different  subjects  for  a  few  minutes,  he  desired  me 
to  sit  down,  as  he  himself  did  on  the  other  side  of  the  table.  He  began 
the  conversation  with  saying,  that  he  felt  it  necessary,  after  what  had 
passed  between  me  and  M.  Talleyrand,  that  he  should,  in  the  most  clear 
and  authentic  manner,  make  known  his  sentiments  to  me,  in  order  to 
their  being  communicated  to  his  majesty  ;  and  he  conceived  this  would 
be  more  effectually  done  by  himself  than  through  any  medium  whatever. 
He  said,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  infinite  disappointment  to  him,  that  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  instead  of  being  followed  by  conciliation  and  friend- 
ship, the  natural  effects  of  peace,  had  been  productive  only  of  continual 
and  increasing  jealousy  and  distrust ;  and  that  this  mistrust  was  now 
avowed  in  such  a  manner  as  must  bring  the  point  to  an  issue. 

"  He  now  enumerated  the  several  provocations  which  he  pretended 
to  have  received  from  England.  He  placed  in  the  first  line  our  not  eva- 
cuating Malta  and  Alexandria,  as  we  were  bound  to  do  by  treaty.  In  this 
he  said  that  no  consideration  on  earth  should  make  him  acquiesce  ;  and 
of  the  two  he  had  rather  see  us  in  possession  of  the  Fauxboug  St.  Antoine 
than  Malta.  He  then  adverted  to  the  abuse  thrown  out  against  him  in 
the  English  public  prints ;  but  this  he  said  he  did  not  so  much  regard  as 
that  which  appeared  in  the  French  papers  published  in  London.  This 
he  considered  as  much  more  mischievous,  since  it  was  meant  to  excite 
the  people  of  France  against  him  and  his' government.  He  complained 
of  the  protection  given  to  Georges,  and  others  of  his  description,  who, 
instead  of  being  sent  to  Canada,  as  had  been  repeatedly  promised,  were 
permitted  to  remain  in  England  handsomely  pensioned,  and  were  con- 
stantly committing  all  sorts  of  crimes  on  the  coasts  of  France,  as  well  as 
in  the  interior.  In  confirmation  of  this,  he  told  me  that  two  men  had, 
within  these  few  days,  been  apprehended  in  Normandy,  and  were  now 
on  their  way  to  Paris,  who  were  hired  assassins,  and  employed  by  the 
Bishop  of  Arras,  by  the  Baron  de  Rolle,  by  Georges,  and  by  Dutheil,  as 
would  be  fully  proved  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  made  known  to  all  the 
world. 

"  He  acknowledged  that  the  irritation  he  felt  against  England  increas- 
ed daily,  because  every  wind  (I  make  use  as  much  as  I  can  of  his  own 
ideas  and  expressions)  brought  nothing  but  enmity  and  hatred  against 
him. 

"  He  now  referred  back  to  Egypt,  and  told  me,  that  if  he  had  felt  the 
smallest  inclination  to  take  possession  of  it  by  force,  he  might  have  done 
it  a  month  ago,  by  sending  twenty-five  thousand  men  to  Aboukir,  who 
would  have  possessed  themselves  of  the  whole  country,  in  defiance  of 
the  four  thousand  British  in  Alexandria.  That  instead  of  that  garrison 
being  a  means  of  protecting  Egypt,  it  was  only  furnishing  him  with  a 
pretext  for  invading  it.  This  he  should  not  do,  whatever  might  be  his 
desire  to  have  it  as  a  colony ,  because  he  did  not  think  it  worth  the  risk  of 
a  war,  in  which  he  might,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  the  aggressor,  and 
by  which  he  should  lose  more  than  he  should  gain,  since,  sooner  or  later, 
Egy/it  would  belong  to  France,  either  by  the  falling  in  pieces  of  the  Tur- 
kish empire,  or  by  some  arrangement  with  the  Porte. 

"  As  a  proof  of  his  desire  to  maintain  peace,  he  wished  to  know  what 
he  had  to  gain  by  going  to  war  with  England.  A  descent  was  the  only 
means  of  offence  he  had,  and  that  he  was  determined  to  attempt,  by  put- 
ting himself  at  the  head  of  the  expedition.  But  how  could  it  be  supposed, 
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that  after  having  gained  the  height  on  which  he  stood,  he  would  risk  his 
life  and  reputation  in  such  a  hazardous  attempt,  unless  forced  to  it  by  ne- 
cessity, when  the  chances  were  that  he  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  ex- 
pedition would  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  first  consul  talked 
much  on  this  subject,  but  never  affected  to  diminish  the  danger.  He 
acknowledged  that  there  were  one  hundred  chances  to  one  against  him  ; 
but  still  he  was  determined  to  attempt  it,  if  war  should  be  the  conse- 
quence of  the  present  discussion ;  and  that  such  was  the  disposition  of 
the  troops,  that  army  after  army  would  be  found  for  the  expedition. 

"  He  then  expatiated  much  on  the  natural  force  of  the  two  countries. 
France,  with  an  army  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men,  (for  to 
this  amount  he  said  it  was  to  be  immediately  completed,)  all  ready  for 
the  most  desperate  enterprises ;  and  England,  with  a  fleet,  which  made 
her  mistress  of  the  seas,  and  which  he  did  not  think  he  should  be  able  to 
equal  in  less  than  ten  years.  Two  such  countries,  by  a  proper  under- 
standing, might  govern  the  world,  but  by  their  strife  might  overturn  it. 
He  said,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  enmity  of  the  British  government,  on 
every  occasion  since  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  there  would  have  been 
nothing  that  he  would  not  have  done  to  prove  his  desire  to  conciliate  ; 
participation  in  indemnities  as  well  as  influence  on  the  continent ;  trea- 
ties of  commerce  ;  in  short  any  thing  that  could  have  given  satisfaction, 
and  have  testified  his  friendship.  Nothing,  however,  had  been  able  to 
conquer  the  hatred  of  the  British  government,  and  therefore  it  was  now 
come  to  the  point  whether  we  should  have  peace  or  war.  To  preserve 
peace  the  treaty  of  Amiens  must  be  fulfilled ;  the  abuse  in  the  public 
prints,  if  not  totally  suppressed,  at  least  kept  within  bounds,  and  con- 
fined to  the  English  papers ;  and  the  protection  so  openly  given  to  his 
bitterest  enemies,  alluding  to  GeorsrcS»  and  persons  of  that  description, 
must  be  withdrawn.  If  war  was  chosen,  it  was  only  necessary  to  say  so, 
and  to  refuse  to  fulfil  the  treaty.  He  now  made  the  tour  of  Europe  to 
prove  to  me,  that,  in  its  present  state,  there  was  no  power  with  which 
we  could  coalesce  for  the  purpose  of  making  war  against  France;  con- 
sequently it  was  our  interest  to  gain  time,  and  if  we  had  any  point  to 
gain,  renew  the  war  when  circumstances  were  more  favourable.  He 
said  it  was  not  doing  him  justice  to  suppose,  that  he  conceived  himself 
above  the  opinion  of  his  country  or  of  Europe.  He  would  not  risk  uniting 
Europe  against  him  by  any  violent  act  of  aggression ;  neither  was  he  so 
powerful  in  France,  as  to  persuade  the  nation  to  go  to  war,  unless  on 
good  grounds.  He  said,  that  he  had  not  chastised  the  Algerines,  from 
his  unwillingness  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  other  powers,  but  he  hoped 
that  England,  Russia,  and  France,  would  one  day  feel  that  it  was  their 
interest  to  destroy  such  a  nest  of  thieves,  and  force  them  to  live  rather 
by  cultivating  their  land  than  by  plunder. 

"  In  the  little  that  I  said  to  him,  for  he  gave  me  in  the  course  of  two 
hours  but  very  few  opportunities  of  saying  a  word,  I  confined  myself 
strictly  to  the  tenor  of  your  lordship's  instructions.  I  urged  them  in  the 
same  manner  as  I  had  done  to  M.  de  Talleyrand,  and  dwelt  as  strongly 
as  I  could  on  the  sensation  which  the  publication  of  Sebastiani's  report 
had  created  in  England,  where  the  views  of  France  towards  Egypt 
must  always  command  the  utmost  vigilance  and  jealousy.  The  first 
consul,  in  reply,  urged,  that  what  ought  to  convince  us  of  his  desire  of 
peace,  was,  on  the  one  hand,  the  little  he  had  to  gain  by  renewing  the 
war,  and  on  the  other,  the  facility  with  which  he  might  have  taken  pos- 
session of  Egypt  with  the  very  ships  and  troops  which  were  now  going 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  St.  Domingo  ;  and  that  with  the  approbation 
ot  all  Europe,  and  more  particularly  of  the  Turks,  who  had  repeatedly 
invited  him  to  join  with  them,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  us  to  evacuate 
their  territory. 

"I  do  not  pretend  to  follow  the  arguments  of  the  first  consul  in  detail; 
this  would  be  impossible  from  the  vast  variety  of  matter  which  he  took 
Vol.  II,  2  G 
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occasion  to  introduce.  His  purpose  was  evidently  to  convince  me,  that 
on  Malta  must  depend  peace  or  war,  and  at  the  same  time  to  impress 
upon  my  mind  a  strong  idea  of  the  means  he  possessed  of  annoying  us  at 
home  and  abroad. 

"  With  regard  to  the  mistrust  and  jealousy  which  he  said  constantly 
prevailed,  since  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  I  observed,  that 
after  a  war  of  such  long  duration,  so  full  of  rancour,  and  carried  on  in  a 
manner  of  which  history  has  no  example,  it  was  but  natural  that  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  agitation  should  prevail;  but  this,  like  the  swell  after 
a  storm,  would  gradually  subside,  if  not  kept  up  by  the  policy  of  either 
party  ;  that  I  would  not  pretend  to  pronounce  which  had  been  the  ag- 
gressor in  the  paper  war  of  which  he  complained,  and  which  was  still 
kept  up,  though  with  this  difference,  that  in  England  it  was  independent 
of  government,  and  in  France  its  very  act  and  deed.  To  this  I  added, 
that  it  must  be  admitted,  that  we  had  such  motives  of  mistrust  against 
France  as  could  not  be  alleged  against  us,  and  I  was  going  to  instance 
the  accession  of  territory  and  influence  gained  by  France  since  the  trea- 
ty, when  ne  Interrupted  me  by  saying,  "  I  suppose  you  mean  Piedmont 
and  Switzerland;  "  ce  soni  des  bagatelles  ;  *  and  it  must  have  been 
foreseen  while  the  negociation  was  pending ;  "  Vous  n'avez  jias  Le  droit 
d'e?i  jiarler  a  cette  heure"\  I  then  alleged  as  a  cause  of  mistrust  and 
jealousy,  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  justice,  or  any  kind  of  redress, 
for  any  of  his  majesty's  subjects.  He  asked  me  in  what  respect,  and  I 
told  him,  that  since  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  not  one  British  claimant  had 
been  satisfied,  although  every  Frenchman  of  that  description  had  been 
so,  within  one  month  after  Ut at  period;  and  that  since  I  had  been  here, 
and  I  could  say  as  much  of  my  predecessors,  not  one  satisfactory  answer 
had  been  obtained  to  the  innumer^ible  representations  which  we  had 
been  under  the  necessity  of  making  in  favour  oi  British  subjects  and  pro- 
perty detained  in  the  several  ports  of  France  and  elsewhere,  without 
even  a  shadow  of  justice  ;  such  an  order  of  things,  I  said,  was  not  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  confidence,  but  on  the  contrary  must  create  mistrust. 
This  he  said  must  be  attributed  to  the  natural  difficulties  attending  such 
suits,  when  both  parties  thought  themselves  right ;  but  he  denied  that 
such  delays  could  proceed  from  disinclination  to  do  what  was  just  and 
right. 

"  With  regard  to  the  pensions  which  were  granted  to  French  or  Swiss 
individuals,  I  observed,  that  they  were  given  as  a  reward  for  past  ser- 
vices, during  the  war,  and  most  certainly  not  for  the  present  ones,  and 
still  less  for  such  as  he  had  insinuated,  of  a  nature  repugnant  to  the  feel- 
ings of  every  individual  in  England,  and  to  the  universally  acknowledged 
loyalty  and  honour  of  the  British  government.  That  as  for  any  partici- 
pation of  indemnities,  or  other  accessions  which  his  majesty  might  have 
obtained,  I  could  take  upon  myself  to  assure  him,  that  his  majesty's  am- 
bition led  him  rather  to  preserve  than  acquire.  And  that  with  regard  to 
the  most  propitious  moment  of  renewing  hostilities,  his  majesty,  whose 
sincere  desire  it  was  to  continue  the  blessings  of  peace  to  his  subjects, 
would  always  consider  such  a  measure  as  the  greatest  calamity  ;  but, 
that  if  his  majesty  was  so  desirous  of  peace,  it  must  not  be  imputed  to 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  allies ;  and  the  less  so,  as  those  means  which 
it  might  be  necessary  to  afford  such  allies,  for  perhaps  inadequate  ser- 
vices, would  all  be  concentrated  in  England,  and  give  a  proportionate 
increase  of  energy  to  our  own  exertions. 

"  At  this  part  of  the  conversation  he  rose  from  his  chair,  and  told  me 
that  he  should  give  orders  to  General  Andreossi  to  enter  on  the  discus- 
sion of  this  business  with  your  lordship ;  but  he  wished  that  I  should  at 
the  same  time  be  acquainted  with  his  motives,  and  convinced  of  his  sin- 


*  "  Mere  trifles."  |  "  You  have  no  right  to  speak  of  it  now. 
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cerity,  rather  from  himself  than  from  his  ministers.  He  then,  after  a 
conversation  of  two  hours,  during  the  greatest  part  of  which  he  talked 
incessantly,  conversed  for  a  few  moments  on  indifferent  subjects  in  ap- 
parent good  humour,  and  retired. 

"  Such  was,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  the  purport  of  this  con- 
ference. 

"  It  must  however  be  observed,  that  he  did  not,  as  M.  Talleyrand  had 
done,  affect  to  attribute  Colonel  Sebastiani's  mission  to  commercial  mo- 
tives only,  but  as  one  rendered  necessary,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  by 
the  infraction  by  us  of  the  treaty -of  Amiens. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  8cc. 

"  WHITWORTH." 

The  British  minister,  in  his  instructions  to  Lord  Whit- 
worth  on  the  subject  of  this  conference,  recapitulated  all  the 
reasons  which  precluded  the  evacuation  of  Malta,  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  stipulations  of  the  peace  of  Amiens "  With  re- 
gard to  that  article  of  the  treaty  which  relates  to  Malta,"  says 
Lord  Hawkesbury,  "  the  stipulations  contained  in  it  (owing  to 
circumstances  which  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  his  majesty  to 
control)  have  not  been  found  capable  of  execution.  The  re- 
fusal of  Russia  to  accede  to  the  arrangement,  except  on  the 
condition  that  the  Maltese  langue  should  be  abolished  ; — the 
silence  of  the  court  of  Berlin,  with  respect  to  the  invitation 
that  has  been  made  to  it  in  consequence  of  that  treaty,  to  be- 
come a  guaranteeing  power ; — the  abolition  of  the  Spanish  prio- 
ries, in  defiance  of  the  treaty,  to  which  the  King  of  Spain  is  a 
party  ;  the  declaration  of  the  Portuguese  government  of  their 
intention  to  sequestrate  the  property  of  the  Portuguese  priory, 
as  forming  a  part  of  the  Spanish  langue,  unless  the  property 
of  the  Spanish  priories  is  restored  to  them  ;  the  non-election 
of  a  grand  master :  these  circumstances,  without  any  other 
special  cause,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  warranted  his 
majesty  in  suspending  the  evacuation  of  the  island,  until  some 
new  arrangement  could  be  adjusted  for  its  security  and  in- 
dependence r  But  when  it  is  considered  how  greatly  the 
dominion,  power,  and  influence  of  France  have  of  late  been 
extended,  his  majesty  must  feel  that  he  has  an  incontestible 
right,  conformably  to  the  principles  on  which  the  treaty  of 
peace  was  negociated  and  concluded,  to  demand  additional 
securities,  in  any  new  arrangement  which  it  might  be  necessary 
to  make,  with  a  view  of  effecting  the  real  objects  of  that  treaty. 
And  these  considerations,  sufficient  as  they  might  be  in  them- 
selves, have  received  additional  force  from  the  views  which 
France  has  recently,  and  unreservedly  manifested." 

Lord  Whitworth,  in  pursuance  of  these  instructions,  made 
a  communication  to  M.  Talleyrand  on  the  subject,  on  the  4th 
of  March,  on  which  occasion  he  recapitulated  the  arguments 
contained  in  his  instructions,  dwelling  particularly  on  the  open 
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avowal  of  the  first  consul's  views  in  Egypt  ;  and  concluding 
with  the  resolution  of  his  majesty  not  to  withdraw  his  troops 
from  Malta,  until  some  security  should  be  given,  that,  by  so 
doing,  his  majesty  should  not  expose  the  safety  of  his  domin- 
ions. This  communication  was  received  with  much  patience 
by  the  French  minister,  who  endeavoured  to  convince  Lord 
Whitworth  that  there  was  no  foundation  whatever  for  the  ap- 
prehensions entertained  by  the  British  government,  and  in- 
quired very  pointedly,  what  security  would  be  required  which 
the  first  consul  could  give  ?  To  which  Lord  Whitworth  re- 
plied, that  must  be  the  subject  of  the  negociation. 

At  this  period  of  the  correspondence  a  circumstance  arose 
which  gave  a  very  hostile  turn  to  the  negotiations,  and  indi- 
cated their  unfavourable  result.  On  the  8th  of  March,  a 
message  from  his  Britannic  Majesty,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  copy,  was  sent  to  the  house  of  commons,  and  another  of 
similar  import  to  the  lords  :— 

G.  R. 

"  His  majesty  thinks  it  necessary  to  acquaint  the  house  of  commons, 
that  as  very  considerable  military  preparations  are  carrying  on  in  the 
ports  of  France  and  Holland,  he  has  judged  it  expedient  to  adopt  addi- 
tional measures  of  precaution  for  the  security  of  his  dominions.  Though 
the  preparations  to  which  his  majesty  refers  are  avowedly  directed  to 
colonial  service,  yet  as  discussions  of  great  importance  are  now  subsist- 
ing between  his  majesty  and  the  French  government,  the  result  of  which 
must  be  uncertain  at  present ;  his  majesty  is  induced  to  make  this  com- 
munication to  his  faithful  commons,  in  the  full  persuasion,  that  whilst 
they  partake  of  his  majesty's  earnest  and  unavailing  solicitude  for  the 
continuance  of  peace,  he  may  rely  with  perfect  confidence  on  their  pub- 
lic spirit  and  liberality,  to  enable  liis  majesty  to  adopt  such  measures  as 
circumstances  may  seem  to  require  for  supporting  the  honour  of  the 
crown,  and  the  essential  interests  of  his  people.5' 

This  message  was  immediately  transmitted  to  Lord  Whit- 
worth, who  was  instructed  to  assure  the  French  government 
of  his  majesty's  wish  for  the  preservation  of  peace  :  M.  Tal- 
leyrand assured  his  lordship  that  there  was  no  foundation 
whatever  for  the  alarm  which  was  felt  by  the  British  govern- 
ment ;  that  the  first  consul  was  pacific  ;  that  he  had  no  thoughts 
whatever  of  attacking  his  majesty's  dominions,  unless  forced 
to  do  so  by  a  commencement  of  hostilities  on  his  part ;  but 
that  he  should  always  consider  the  refusal  to  evacuate  Malta 
as  such  a  commencement  of  hostilities  ;  and  that,  as  we  had 
hitherto  hesitated  to  do  so,  he  was  justified  in  adopting  the 
measures  which  might  eventually  be  necessary. 

M.  Talleyrand,  after  an  interview  with  the  first  consul,  in 
which  he  acquainted  him  with  the  message  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty,  had  a  further  conference  with  Lord  Whitworth,  in 
which  he  stated  to  his  lordship,  that  though  the  first  consul 
had  been  highly  irritated  at  the  unjust  suspicions  which  his 
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majesty's  government  entertained,  yet  he  would  not  allow 
himself  to  be  so  far  mastered  by  his  feelings  as  to  lose  sight 
of  the  calamities  which  the  present  discussion  might  entail 
upon  humanity.  M.  Talleyrand  concluded  by  presenting  his 
lordship  with  a  memorandum,  which  he  had  that  morning 
drawn  up  with  the  first  consul,  giving  his  lordship  permission 
to  transmit  it  to  England  if  he  thought  proper.  This  Note 
Verbale  stated  in  substance,  that  if  his  Britannic  Majesty  in 
his  message  meant  to  speak  of  the  expedition  of  Helvoetsluys, 
all  the  world  knew  that  it  was  destined  for  America  ;  but  that 
in  consequence  of  his  majesty's  message  it  must  be  counter- 
manded ;  that  if  the  armaments  in  England  actually  took 
place,  it  would  be  natural  for  the  first  consul  to  march  twenty 
thousand  troops  into  Holl'and  ;  to  form  an  encampment  on  the 
frontiers  of  Hanover  ;  to  embark  additional  troops  for  Ame- 
rica ;  to  form  several  camps  at  Calais  ;  to  continue  a  French 
army  in  Switzerland  ;  to  send  a  French  force  into  Italy ;  and 
as  England  was  arming,  and  arming  with  so  much  publicity, 
to  put  the  armies  of  France  on  the  war  establishment — a  step 
so  important,  as  could  not  fail  to  agitate  all  Europe. 

The  result  of  all  these  movements,  continued  the  Note  Ver- 
bale, will  be  to  irritate  the  two  countries  still  more.  France 
will  have  been  compelled  to  take  all  these  precautions  in  con- 
sequence of  the  English  armaments,  and  nevertheless  every 
means  will  be  taken  to  excite  the  English  nation  by  the  asser- 
tion that  France  meditates  an  invasion.  The  whole  British 
population  will  be  obliged  to  put  themselves  under  arms  for 
their  defence,  and  their  export  trade  will,  even  before  the  war, 
be  in  a  state  of  stagnation  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
countries  occupied  by  the  French  arms.  The  experience  of 
nations,  and  the  course  of  events,  prove,  that  the  distance  be- 
tween such  a  state  of  things  and  actual  hostility  is  unfortu- 
nately not  remote.  As  to  the  difference,  of  which  mention  is 
made  in  his  Britannic  Majesty's  message,  we  know  not  of  any 
that  we  have  with  England  :  for  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  a 
serious  intention  can  have  existed  in  England  of  evading  the 
execution  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens  under  the  protection  of  a 
military  armament.  Europe  well  knows  that  it  is  possible  to 
attempt  the  dismemberment  of  France,  but  not  to  intimidate 
her. 

Two  days  after  this  conference  with  Talleyrand,  the  British 
minister  had  that  interview  with  the  first  consul,  which  has 
been  so  differently  represented,  and  with  such  improbable  ex- 
aggerations ,'  the  following  relation  of  it  is  from  Lord  Whit- 
worth  himself : — - 
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Despatch  from  Lord  Whitworth  to  Lord  Hawkesbury,  dated 
Paris,  March  14th,  1803. 

"  The  messenger,  Mason,  went  on  Saturday  with  my  despatches  of 
that  date,  and  until  yesterday  (Sunday)  I  saw  no  one  likely  to  give  me 
further  information  such  as  I  could  depend  on,  as  to  the  effect  which  his 
majesty's  message  had  produced  on  the  first  consul.  At  the  court  which 
was  held  at  the  Thuilleries  on  that  day,  he  accosted  me,  evidently  under 
very  considerable  agitation.  He  began  by  asking  me  if  I  had  any  news 
from  England.  I  told  him  that  I  had  received  a  letter  from  England 
two  days  ago.  He  immediately  said,  "  and  so  you  are  determined  to  go 
to  war."  "  No,"  I  replied,  "  we  are  too  sensible  of  the  advantages  of 
peace."  "  We  have,"  said  he,  "  already  waged  war  these  fifteen  years.'" 


his  majesty's  intention.  He  then  proceeded  to  Count  Markoff  and  the 
Chevalier  Azara,  who  were  standing  together  at  a  little  distance  trom 
me,  and  said  to  them,  "  The  English  wish  for  war;  but  if  they  be  the 
first  to  draw  the  sword,  I  shall  be  the  last  to  sheath  it.  They  have  no 
regard  for  treaties.  We  must  henceforth  cover  them  with  shame."  He 
then  went  his  round.  In  a  few  minutes  he  came  back  and  resumed  the 
conversation,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  by  something  personally  civil  to 
me.  He  began  again, "  For  what  reason  are  those  armaments  ?  Against 
whom  are  these  measures  of  precaution  ?  I  have  not  a  single  ship  of  the 
line  in  the  ports  of  France ;  but  if  you  will  arm  I  shall  arm  likewise :  If 
you  will  go  to  war  I  shall  go  to  war  also.  You  may  perhaps  be  able  to 
destroy  France,  but  never  to  intimidate  her."  "  We  do  not  desire," 
said  1,  "  either  the  one  or  the  other :  we  wish  to  live  in  good  understand- 
ing with  her."  "  It  is  requisite  then  to  pay  regard  to  treaties,"  replied 
he,  "  woe  to  those  who  pay  no  regard  to  treaties  :  they  will  be  respon- 
sible ior  it  to  all  Europe."  He  was  too  much  agitated  to  make  it  advi- 
sable for  me  to  prolong  the  conversation.  I  therefore  made  no  answer ; 
and  he  returned  to  his  apartment  repeating  the  last  phrase.  It  is  to  be 
remarked,  that  all  this  passed  loud  enough  to  be  overheard  by  two  hun- 
dred people  that  were  present ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  there  was  not 
a  single  person  who  did  not  feel  the  extreme  impropriety  of  his  conduct, 
and  the  total  want  of  dignity  as  well  as  of  decency  on  this  occasion. 
"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)  « WHITWORTH." 

This  intemperate  departure  from  the  established  usages  of 
diplomatic  intercourse  was  very  far  from  promoting  concilia- 
tion. The  first  time  that  Lord  Whitworth  saw  M.  Talley- 
rand, his  excellency  related  to  that  minister  what  had  passed 
between  him  and  the  first  consul,  intimating,  that  unless  he 
could  have  from  him  an  assurance  of  not  being  exposed  to  a 
repetition  of  the  same  disagreeable  circumstances,  he  should 
be  under  the  necessity  of  discontinuing  his  visits  to  the  Thu- 
illeries. M.  Talleyrand  assured  his  excellency,  that  it  was 
very  far  from  the  first  consul's  intention  to  distress  him ;  but 
he  had  felt  himself  personally  insulted  by  the  charges  brought 
against  him  by  the  English  government,  and  that  it  was  in- 
cumbent on  him  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  exculpating 
himself,  in  the  presence  of  the  ministers  of  the  different 
powers  of  Europe.     After  this  apology  for  the  conduct  of  the 
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iirst  consul,  M.  Talleyrand  assured  his  lordship  that  nothing 
similar  would  in  future  occur. 

Whilst  these  transactions  were  taking  place  at  the  court  of 
the  Thuilleries,  negotiations  on  the  same  subject  were  carried 
on  between  the  French  Minister  Andreossi  and  Lord  Hawkes- 
bury,  in  London.     Two  days  after  the  delivery  of  the  king's 
message,  General  Andreossi  presented  a  note  to  Lord  Hawkes- 
bury,  requiring  some  explanation  respecting  the  protracted 
occupation  of  Malta  by  the  English  troops,  and  pressing  par- 
ticularly the  article  of  the  treaty  which  provided  for  the  evacua- 
tion within  three  months.     In  answer  to  this  note,  the  British 
minister  justified  the  delay  on  the  ground  of  the  aggressions 
of  France,  and  the  increase  of  power  and  influence  she  had 
obtained  since  the  execution  of  the  definitive  treaty,  and  the 
impossibility   of  having,   in  the   existing  order  of  things,  a 
sufficient  guarantee  for  the  future  independence  of  that  island. 
On  the  2.2th  of  March,  General  Andreossi  delivered  to 
Lord  Hawkesbury  an  official  note  in  answer  to  the  preceding 
reply  of  the  British  minister,  in  which  he  says  ;  u  His  majesty 
believes  that  his  kingdom  is  menaced  by  preparations  made  in 
the   ports  of  Holland  and  France.     He  has  been  deceived  : 
the  first  consul  has  made  no  preparations.     There  were  at  the 
time  of  the  message  but  two  frigates  in  the  roads  of  Holland, 
and  but  three  corvettes  in  the  roads  of  Dunkirk."     In  this 
note^  the  French  minister  complains  of  the  precipitation  of 
the  British  court,  in   appealing  to  arms  without  previously 
demanding  explanation  ;  and  asserts  that  there  were  no  dis- 
cussions pending  ;  that  the  power  of  France  had  not  increased 
since  the  peace  ;  that  the  first  consul  considered  it  his  glory  to 
have  been  taken  in  an  unprovided  state  for  war  ;  and  adds  that, 
since  the  message,  he  has  given  no  orders,  he  has   made  no 
dispositions,  no  preparations,  and  that  he  will  continue  in  this 
system  of  honest  frankness,  until  his  Britannic  Majesty  has 
reflected  fully   on  the  part  he  proposes  to  take.     After  ad- 
verting again  to  the  calumnies  in  the  English  newspapers,  and 
complaining  of  the  continued  residence  of  Georges  and  his 
associates  in  Great  Britain,  he  mentions  the  report  of  Colonel 
Sebastiani,  which  had  occasioned  so  much  disquietude  to  the 
British  government,  and  accounts  for  the  publication  of  that 
report,  by  observing,  that  "  a  colonel  in  the  English  army* 
had  published  a  work  in  England,  filled  with  the  most  atro- 
cious and  disgusting  calumnies  against  the   French  army  and 
its  general."     "  The  lies  it  contains,"  says   General  Andre- 
ossi, "  have  been  contradicted  by  the  reception  which  Colonel 


*  Sir  Robert  Wilson. 
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Sebastiani  experienced.  The  publicity  of  his  report  was  at 
once  a  refutation  and  a  reparation  which  the  French  army  had 
a  right  to  expect.  On  his  arrival  in  Egypt,  this  officer,  to  his 
great  astonishment,  found  the  English  army  there,  although 
they  should  have  evacuated  it,  and  the  Turks  prodigiously 
alarmed  at  the  continuance  of  the  English  army,  and  at  its 
relations  with  the  natives,  in  rebellion  and  open  revolt  against 
the  Sublime  Porte.  There  remains  therefore,"  says  he  in 
conclusion,  "  but  one  object  worthy  of  fixing  the  attention  of 
both  nations,  the  execution  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  as  far  as 
respects  Malta.  His  majesty  has  engaged  to  restore  it  to  the 
order,  and  to  trust  it  to  the  Neapolitan  army,  till  the  order 
should  be  in  a  condition  to  guard  it.  His  majesty  will  reject 
all  sophistry,  every  distinction,  every  mental  reservation  which 
might  be  offered  to  him,  to  put  in  doubiithe  force  and  validity 
of  his  engagement.  His  Britannic  Majesty's  equity,  his  con- 
science, in  this  respect  are  guarantees  for  the  French  Republic. 
Were  it  otherwise,  what  means  in  future  would  the  two  na- 
tions have  for  coming  to  an  understanding  ?  Would  it  not  be 
all  chaos  f  This  would  indeed  be  adding  another  calamity  to 
those  which  have  menaced  social  order.  The  undersigned  is 
directed  to  declare  in  short,  that  the  first  consul  will  not  take 
up  the  defiance  of  war  by  England  to  France  ;  and  that  as  to 
Malta  he  sees  no  subject  for  discussion,  the  treaty  having 
provided  for  every  thing  and  settled  every  thing."    ^ 

Lord  Hawkesbury  in  reply  states,  that  his  majesty  has  di- 
rected his  ambassador  at  Paris  to  ascertain  distinctly  from 
the  French  government,  whether  they  are  determined  to  per- 
severe in  with-holding  all  satisfaction  and  explanation  on  the 
points  of  which  his  majesty  has  complained.  And  on  the 
following  day,  a  letter  was  sent  to  Lord  Whitwcrth,  instructing 
his  lordship  to  demand  such  satisfaction  and  explanation  ; 
intimating  at  the  same  time,  that  if  the  French  government 
continued  to  evade  all  discussion  on  the  points  in  question, 
and  to  confine  themselves  to  a  categorical  demand  that  Malta 
should  be  immediately  evacuated,  his  lordship  was  in  that 
case  to  declare  the  impossibility  of  the  relations  of  amity  con- 
tinuing to  subsist  between  the  two  countries,  and  the  ne- 
cessity he  would  be  under  of  leaving  Paris  within  a  certain 
time. 

These  instructions  Lord  Whitworth  immediately  endea- 
voured to  carry  into  effect,  and  on  the  7th  of  April  he  had  an 
interview  with  the  French  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  to  whom 
he  gave  a  note  containing  the  substance  of  the  demands  he 
was   instructed  to  make  upon  the  French  government,  and 
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which  M.  Talleyrand  promised  to  lay  before  the  first  con- 
sul. In  a  conference  with  Lord  Whitworth  on  the  following 
day,  M.  Talleyrand  informed  him,  that  though  the  first  consul 
insisted,  and  would  always  insist  on  the  full  execution  of  the 
treaty,  yet  he  would  not  object  to  any  mode  by  which  the  in- 
dependence of  Malta  might  be  secured  to  the  satisfaction  of 
his  Britannic  Majesty;  and  that  the  French  government  had 
no  objection  to  conclude  a  convention  with  respect  to  any 
grievances  or  matters,  which  shall  not  be  contrary  to  the  treaty 
of  Amiens. 

Lord  Whitworth  having  communicated  this  proposition  to 
his  government,  was  shortly  after  instructed  to  consent  to  an 
arrangement,  by  which  the  island  of  Malta  should  remain  in 
the  possession  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  for  a  limited  number 
of  years,  and  to  wave  his  demand  for  a  perpetual  occupation, 
provided  that  the  number  of  years  was  not  less  than  ten ;  that 
in  that  case  the  island  of  Malta  should  be  given  up  to  the  in- 
habitants at  the  expiration  of  that  period,  and  it  should  be  ac- 
knowledged as  an  independent  state  ;  and  it  was  at  the  same 
time  intimated,  that  his  majesty  would  be  ready  to  concur  in 
any  arrangements  for  the  establishment  of  the  order  of  St. 
John  in  some  other  part  of  Europe. 

The  British  ambassador,  finding  it  impracticable  to  prevail 
upon  the  French  government  to  listen  to  the  proposal  of  keep- 
ing Malta  in  perpetuity,  obtained  an  interview  with  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  who  promised  to  take  the  last  projet  to  the  first 
consul  at  St.  Cloud ;  and  he  added,  that  he  was  not  without 
hope  that  he  might  be  authorized  to  propose  to  the  ambassa- 
dor, the  occupation  of  the  fortresses  for  a  term  of  years,  pro- 
vided the  British  government  would  acknowledge  the  new 
governments  in  Italy. 

Several  days  now  intervened  without  any  communications 

from  the   French   government,  on  which  Lord  Whitworth 

wrote  home  for  further  instructions,  and  requested  to  be  fur- 

nished  with  the  terms  on  which  his  majesty's  ministers  would 

be  willing  to  conclude  a  convention,   that  he   might  propose 

them  in  the  form  of  an  ultimatum  ;  he  also  suggested  a  wish, 

that  at  the  expiration  of  the  period  allowed  for  deliberation,  he 

might  be  authorized,  not  only  to  declare  that  he  was  to  leave 

Paris,  but  actually  so  to  do,  unless,  in  the  intermediate  time,  the 

French  government  should  accede  to  his  demands.  The  answer 

to  this  letter  informed  his  lordship,  that  it  was  his  majesty's 

pleasure  that  he  should  communicate  officially  to  the  French 

government,  that  he  had  gone  in  point  of  concession  to  the  full 

extent  of  his  instructions,  and  that  if  an  arrangement  founded 

upon  the  propositions  submitted  to  the  French  government, 
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could  not  be  concluded  without  further  delay,  he  should  leave 
Paris  as  soon  as  his  personal  convenience  would  admit  of  it, 
and  in  no  case  remain  there  more  than  seven  days  after  the 
date  of  that  despatch.  • 

The  British  minister,  having  received  his  majesty's  com- 
mands to  leave  Paris,  in  case  he  should  find  himself  unable  to 
conclude  the  negotiations  on  the  terms  specified,  assiduously 
endeavoured  to  bring  these  protracted  discussions  to  an  ami- 
cable issue,  but  without  effect.  M.  Talleyrand  assured  him 
that  the  first  consul  would  never  consent  to  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty retaining  Malta,  either  in  perpetuity  or  for  a  term, 
although  of  the  two  he  would  prefer  the  former  tenure  as  the 
less  repugnant  to  his  feelings. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Lord  Whitworth  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  demand  his  passports ;  but  at  the  moment  when  he 
expected  to  receive  them,  a  note  was  transmitted  to  him  from 
the  French  minister,  containing  the  answer  which  the  first 
consul  had  directed  him  to  make  to  his  Britannic  Majesty's 
demands.  This  answer  purported,  that  the  first  consul  had  no 
objection  to  the  evacuation  of  Holland  ;  as  to  the  island  of 
Lampedosa,  it  did  not  belong  to  him  either  to  accede  to  or  to 
oppose  the  cession  of  it  to  Great  Britain,  as  it  did  not  apper- 
tain to  France.  With  respect  to  Malta,  as  th.e  demand  would 
change  a  formal  disposition  in  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  he  could 
not  consent  to  it  without  a  previous  communication  with 
Spain  and  Holland ;  and  that  as  the  stipulation  relative  to 
Malta  had  been  guaranteed  by  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  contracting 
parties  were  bound  to  act  in  concert  with  those  guaranteeing 
powers  before  they  made  any  change  in  the  articles.  The  first 
consul  added,  that  he  should  not  refuse  his  consent,  but  that 
it  did  not  belong  ot  him  to  propose  it,  since  it  was  not  he  that 
urged  any  change  in  the  stipulations. 

This  explanation  Lord  Whitworth  thought  so  unsatisfactory 
that  he  again  made  a  formal  demand  of  his  passports,  to 
enable  him  to  return  to  England.  His  lordship's  departure 
was  however  delayed  by  a  note  from  M.  Talleyrand,  in  which 
it  was  stated,  that  as  the  French  minister  had  a  communica- 
tion of  the  greatest  importance  to  make,  Lord  Whitworth 
must  not  expect  that  evening  the  passports  which  he  had  de- 
manded, In  consequence  of  this  communication,  his  lordship 
was  prevailed  upon  to  postpone,  for  a  few  days,  his  departure 
from  Paris,  in  order  to  transmit  to  his  court  the  proposals  of 
the  French  government,  and  to  receive  a  definitive  answer, 
The  project  formed  by  the  first  consul  was  that  of  placing 
Malta  in  the  hands  of  either  Austria,  Russia,  or  Prussia,    To 
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chis  proposal  the  British  government  answered,  that  his  ma- 
jesty was  determined  to  adhere  to  his  former  ultimatum.,  but 
that,  to  save  the  honour  of  the  French  government,  the  num- 
ber of  years  during  which  he  was  to  occupy  the  island  might 
be  inserted  in  a  secret  article,  and  the  possession  of  it  in  the 
open  treaty  be  made  to  depend  on  the  present  state  of  the 
island  of  Lampedosa.  This  proposal  it  was  the  intention  of 
Lord  Whitworth  to  have  communicated  verbally  to  the  French 
minister,  but  not  having  an  opportunity  of  communicating  per- 
sonally with  him,  in  consequence  of  his  being  at  St.  Clouds 
with  the  first  consul,  he  reduced  the  proposal  to  the  form  of  a 
projet,  which  he  sent  to  the  office  of  the  foreign  department, 
on  the  9th  of  May,  couched  in  the  following  terms  : — ■ 

PROJET. 

1st.  The  French  government  shall  engage  to  make  no  opposition  to 
the  cession  of  the  island  of  Lampedosa  to  his  majesty  the  King  of  the 
Two  Sicilies. 

2d.  In  consequence  of  the  present  state  of  the  island  of  Lampedosa* 
his  majesty  shall  remain  in  possession  of  Malta  until  such  arrangements 
shall  be  made  by  him  as  may  enable  his  majesty  to  occupy  Lampedosa 
as  a  naval  station  ;  after  which  period  the  island  of  Malta  shall  be  given 
up  to  the  inhabitants,  and  acknowledged  as  an  independent  state. 

3d.  The  territories  of  the  Batavian  republic  shall  be  evacuated  by  the 
French  forces  within  one  month  after  the  conclusion  of  a  convention 
founded  on  the  principles  of  this  projet. 

4th.  The  King  of  Etruria,  and  the  Italian  and  Ligurian  republics,  shall 
be  acknowledged  by  his  majesty. 

5th.  Switzerland  shall  be  evacuated  by  the  French  forces. 

6th.  A  suitable  territorial  arrangement  shall  be  assigned  to  the  King  of 
Sardinia  in  Italy. 

[Appendant  to  this  projet  was  a  secret  article,  stipulating  that  his  ma- 
jesty should  occupy  Malta  for  ten  years,  and  that  articles  1,  5,  and  6 
might  be  entirely  omitted,  or  all  be  inserted.] 

On  the  12th  of  May,  the  British  ambassador  had  his  last 
interview  with  M.  Talleyrand  at  the  foreign  office.  The 
French  minister  proposed  to  conclude  a  convention,  formed 
on  the  basis  of  the  last  projet,  or  indeed  extending  it,  since  the 
first  article  of  the  treaty  would  be  the  cession  of  Malta  in  per- 
petuity  to  England,  in  return  for  a  consideration.  To  this 
Lord  Whitworth  replied,  that  he  was  not  authorized  to  enter 
into  "  any  engagement  of  such  a  nature,  which  would  make 
the  negociation  one  of  exchange,  instead  of  a  demand  of  satis- 
faction and  security."  His  lordship  urged  the  determination 
of  his  majesty's  ministers,  to  avoid  every  thing  which  could 
protract  the  negociation,  and  observed,  that  he  saw  no  other 
mode  of  acting  up  to  those  views,  than  by  making  his  stand  on 
the  projet  already  submitted.  His  excellency  however  pressed 
M.  Talleyrand  to  explain  himself  more  fully  on  the  nature  of 
the  demand  which  he  should  make  for  Malta,  but  he  could  not. 
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or  would  not  explain  himself.^  After  much  contest,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  proposal  should  be  submitted  to  the  British 
minister  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  The  remainder  of  this 
eventful  day  passed  without  Lord  Whitworth  receiving  any 
communication  from  M.  Talleyrand.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing, the  British  ambassador  demanded  his  passports,  which 
demand  he  renewed  at  two  o'clock,  and  was  informed  that  he 
should  have  them  immediately.  They  arrived  about  five 
o'clock,  when  his  lordship  left  Paris,  and  arrived  in  London 
on  the  19th  of  May,  his  majesty's  declaration  of  war  against 
France  having  been  issued  On  the  preceding  day. 

Thus,  after  a  peace  of  only  one  year  and  sixteen  days,  did 
Europe  again  see  herself  plunged  into  a  contest,  in  which 
neither  of  the  belligerent  countries  had  any  definite  object  -, 
whose  means  of  mutual  annoyance  were  as  limited  as  their 
rancour  and  enmity  were  boundless,  and  to  which  of  conse- 
quence no  period  could  be  fixed  even  in  idea.  It  remains  for 
future  ages  to  pronounce  with  impartiality  on  this  war  of  tem- 
per, and  to  award  to  each  nation  its  due  share  of  praise  or 
censure,  and  to  apportion  with  accuracy  the  ultimate  influence 
of  the  contest  on  the  happiness  of  mankind. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

British  History  :  His  Majesty's  Message,  announcing  the  Recall 
of  Lord  Whitworth,  and  the  departure  of  the  French  Ambassador — 
JDebate  on  the  Message  in  the  House  of  Lords — In  the  House  of 
Commons-— Private  Instructions  to  the  French  Commercial  Agents 
(note)— Proffered  Mediation  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia—State  of 
Parties,  as  developed  in  the  Discussions  on  a  Motion  for  Censure — 
Measures  of  Finance,  Revival  of  the  Income  tax—Spirit  of  the  Coun- 
try—Motion  for  the  Appointment  of  a  Military  Council— Miscella- 
neous Proceedings  in  Parliament— Close  of  the  Session— Correspon- 
dence between  the  King  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  on  the  Subject  of 
Military  Promotion. 

The  parliament  which  assembled  in  the  winter  of  the  year 
1802,  was  the  first  which  had  been  elected  since  the  union  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  state  of  parties  con- 
tinued nearly  the  same  as  at  the  close  of  the   preceding   ses- 


*  It  appears  that  this  proposition,  which  was  subsequently  and  unoffi- 
cially communicated  to  Lord  Whitworth,  was  to  confirm  the  possession 
of  Malta  in  perpetuity,  or  otherwise,  to  England,  on  condition  that 
France  should  be  allowed  for  the  same  neriod  to  possess  Otranto  and 
Tarentum— places  which  she  occupied  at"  the  time  when  the  treaty  of 
Amiens  was  concluded. 
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sion  j  and  Mr.  Pitt  appeared  still  to  adhere,  with  some  occa- 
sional relaxation,  to  the  pledge  he  had  given  to  afford  to  his 
majesty's  government  his  "constant,  zealous,  and  active  sup- 
port." The  Grenville  party,  at  the  same  time,  prosecuted 
their  opposition  with  undiminished  vigour,  while  the  whigs, 
adhering  stedfastly  to  their  predilection  in  favour  of  peace, 
liberty,  and  economy,  ■  supported  the  existing  administration. 
in  all  the  measures  which  seem  calculated  to  promote  those 
objects.  The  proceedings  of  parliament  in  the  early  part  of 
the  session  claim  no  particular  place  in  general  history  ;  but 
as  the  session  advanced,  the  topics  brought  under  discussion 
rose  in  importance,  and  the  message  from  the  king,  an- 
nouncing the  failure  of  the  negotiations,  and  the  consequent 
departure  of  Lord  Whitworth  from  Paris,  imparted  to  the 
proceedings  of  both  branches  of  the  legislature,  an  unusual  de- 
gree of  animation  and  public  interest. 

On  the  16th  of  May,  a  message  was  presented  from  his  ma- 
jesty to  both  houses  of  parliament,  announcing  that  he  had  re- 
called his  ambassador  from  Paris,  and  that  the  French  ambas- 
sador had  left  London.  The  message  to  the  commons  was  ex- 
pressed in  these  terms  :-— 

GEORGE  R. 

"  His  majesty  thinks  :.t  proper  to  acquaint  the  house  of  commons, 
that  the  discussions  which  he  announced  to  them  in  his  message  of  the 
8th  of  March  last,  as  then  subsisting  between  his  majesty  and  the 
French  government,  have  been  terminated ;  that  the  conduct  of  the 
French  government  has  obliged  his  majesty  to  recall  his  ambassador 
from  Paris,  and  that  the  ambassador  from  the  French  Republic  has  left 
London.  His  majesty  has  given  directions  for  laying  before  the  house 
of  commons,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  copies  of  such  papers  as 
will  afford  the  fullest  information  to  his  parliament  at  this  important  con- 
juncture. It  is  a  consolation  to  his  majesty  to  reflect,  that  no  endea- 
vours have  been  wanting,  on  his  part,  to  preserve  to  his  subjects  the 
blessings  of  peace ;  but  under  the  circumstances  which  have  occurred 
to  disappoint  his  just  expectations,  his  majesty  relies  with  confidence  on 
the  zeal  and  public  spirit  of  his  faithful  commons,  and  on  the  exertions 
of  his  brave  and  loyal  subjects,  to  support  him  in  his  determination,  to 
employ  the  power  and  resources  of  the  nation,  in  opposing  the  spirit  of 
ambition  and  encroachment,  which,  at  present,  actuate  the  councils  of 
France;  ia  upholding  the  dignity  ot  his  crown;  and  in  asserting  and 
maintaining  the  rights  and  interests  of  his  people." 

His  majesty's  message  was  taken  into  consideration  in  the 
house  of  lords,  on  the  23d  of  May,  when  Lord  Pelham  rose 
to  move  the  address  : — He  observed,  that  the  only  question 
was,  whether  a  distinct  and  legitimate  ground  of  war  was  es- 
tablished by  the  correspondence  now  on  the  table.  Without 
wishing  to  go  minutely  into  these  documents,  he  should  brief- 
ly advert  to  the  principal  points  in  dispute  between  the  two 
governments  ;  and  first,  with  respect  to  Malta.  It  would  be 
seen  from  the  papers  on  the  table,  that  up  to  a  given  period, 
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his  majesty's  ministers  had  taken  every  step  to  carry  into  ef- 
fect the  provisions  of  the  treaty  relating  to  this  island.  It  was 
about  the  27th  of  January  that  the  French  government  began 
to  press  in  a  very  peremptory  manner,  for  the  evacuation  of 
that  island  ;  and  it  was  about  that  period,  that  ministers 
thought  themselves  bound  to  demand  some  satisfactory  expla- 
nations of  the  pretensions  advanced,  and  the  views  disclosed 
by  the  French  government.  Circumstances  then  existed, 
which  rendered  it  necessary  to  refer  back  to  what  had  been  the 
conduct  of  the  first  consul,  from  the  period  when  the  treaty 
was  concluded.  In  the  course  of  this  view,  the  plain  and  in- 
telligible inference  was,  that  the  conduct  of  the  French  go- 
vernment had  been  one  constant  series  of  acts  totally  incon= 
sistent  with  a  sincere  desire  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  two 
countries.  The  answers  returned  by. ministers  to  the  complaints 
of  the  French  government,  regarding  the  liberty  of  the  Bri= 
lish  press,  the  residence  of  the  Bourbons,  and  the  counte- 
nance afforded  by  this  country  to  French  emigrants,  would  be 
found  in  the  correspondence,  and  he  entertained  a  confident 
expectation  that  the  language  of  ministers  on  those  subjects 
was  of  a  nature  to  meet  with  universal  support  and  appro- 
bation. Adverting  next  to  the  tour  made  by  Colonel  Sebas- 
tian*!, by  order  of  the  first  consul,  through  the  principal  part 
of  the  provinces  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  to  the  report 
grounded  thereon,  his  lordship  observed,  that  from  every  page 
of  that  extraordinary  document  one  most  important  lesson 
was  to  be  collected— namely,  that  the  views  of  the  first  consul 
relative  to  Egypt  had  never  been  for  one  moment  abandoned  ; 
indeed  the  first  consul  himself,  in  his  interview  with  the  Bri- 
tish ambassador,  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  throw  the 
slightest  veil  of  secrecy  over  his  designs,  but  on  the  contrary, 
he  had  openly  declared  that  Egypt  must  sooner  or  later  be  in 
the  possession  of  France.  He  would  put  it  to  the  candour  and 
feelings  of  their  lordships,  whether,  under  such  circumstances, 
ministers  were  not  entitled  to  demand  from  the  French  go- 
vernment some  security  for  its  future  views  relative  to  Egypt, 
beyond  what  the  treaty  of  Amiens  provided?  and  Malta,  in  the 
hands  of  this  country,  could  only  be  viewed  as  a  security.  But 
independent  of  these  considerations,  there  were  others  which 
justified  ministers  in  retaining  possession  of  Malta,  and 
among  these  might  be  enumerated  the  confiscation  of  the  re- 
venues of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  obtaining  an  adequate  guarantee  for  the  indepen- 
dence of  that  island.  "  Ministers,"  said  his  lordship  in  con- 
clusion, "  have  shewn  the  utmost  reluctance  to  resort  to  any 
measure  which  might  hasten   the  renewal  of  hostilities  j  but 
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the  conduct  of  the  French  government  could  no  longer  be 
tolerated,  consistent  with  the  honour,  dignity,  and  safety  of 
this  country.  War  then  has  become  inevitable  ;  and  it  is  a 
war  in  which  the  national  spirit  ought  to  be  exerted  in  every 
way  which  will  demonstrate  to  a  proud  and  insolent  foe,  that 
while  the  people  of  England  are  not  anxious  for  an  opportu- 
nity of  taking  offence,  they  are  sensibly  alive  to  the  least  im- 
putation of  dishonour,  and  determined  on  punishing  insults  with 
the  most  exemplary  vengeance."  His  lordship  concluded  by 
moving  the  address. 

The  Dukes  of  Cumberland  and  Clarence,  Lord  Mulgrave, 
Lord  Melville,  Earl  Spencer,  and  others,  spoke  in  favour  oi 
the  motion. 

Earl  Stanhope  thought,  that  by  a  pacific  and  judicious  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  his  majesty's  ministers,  peace  might  yet 
be  preserved ;  and  Lord  King  moved  an  amendment  to  the 
address,  beseeching  his  majesty  to  listen  to  any  further  offer 
of  amicable  settlement,  consistent  with  the  honour  and  inte- 
rests of  the  country. 

Lord  Grenville  rose  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  debate^ 
and  after  descanting  with  great  force  and  energy  upon  the  justice 
and  necessity  of  the  war,  proceeded  to  observe,  that  the  French 
government  had  actually  proposed  to  other  governments  the 
partition  of  the  Turkish  dominions,  and  it  was  no  doubt  in- 
tended that  her  share  should  comprehend  Egypt.  Without 
taking  the  report  of  Colonel  Sebastiani  at  all  into  the  account, 
this  circumstance,  which  rested  on  the  authority  of  his  majes- 
ty's declaration,  was  quite  sufficient  to  warrant  the  inference, 
that  the  first  consul  meditated  a  breach  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens, 
Under  those  circumstances  he  was  perfectly  convinced  that 
peace  or  war  was  not  a  matter  oi  choice  ;  and  he  would  sug- 
gest to  the  noble  lord  who  proposed  the  amendment,  that  as  a 
temporizing  policy  had  hitherto  produced  no  other  effect  than 
to  torture  the  people  of  this  country  by  suspense,  and  emboli 
den  the  pretensions  of  the  first  consul,  it  would  not  be  advisable 
to  make  any  further  experiments  in  that  way.  In  pursuance 
of  that  system,  his  majesty's  ministers  had  given  up  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  and  Martinique,  and  if  still  more  were  to  be 
given  up,  the  country  would  soon  be  convinced,  that  protec- 
tion was  not  to  be  obtained  by  such  means  against  any  project 
that  France  might  have  in  contemplation,  either  upon  our  In- 
dian Empire  or  elsewhere.  Being  convinced  that  war  alone 
was  the  remedy  left  for  this  country,  he  would  strenuously  ex- 
hort to  every  possible  exertion. 

On  the  question  being  put,  there  appeared,  contents  142  ^ 
non-contents  10— majority  in  favour  of  the  address,  132. 
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This  great  national  question  was  on  the  same  day  discussed 
in  a  full  assembly  of  the  commons5  house  of  parliament,  and 
continued  by  adjournment  on  the  following  day. 

Lord  Hawkesbury  opened  the  debate  in  a  very  able  speech, 
in  which  he  enumerated  all  the  subjects  of  complaint  this 
country  had  against  France,  and  concluded  with  moving  an 
address,  assuring  his  majesty  of  the  just  sense  that  house  en- 
tertained of  his  anxious  and  uniform  endeavours  to  preserve 
to  his  people  the  blessings  of  peace  ;  of  their  strong  feelings 
of  indignation  that  his  majesty's  endeavours  had  been  frus- 
trated by  the  restless  spirit  of  ambition  and  domination  in  the 
government  of  France  ;  and  of  their  firm  determination  to  co- 
operate in  calling  forth  the  resources  of  the  united  kingdom, 
for  the  vigorous  support  oi  his  cause* 

Mr.  Erskine  combated  the  statements  of  Lord  Hawkesbury  ; 
and  was  followed  by  Mr.  Grey,  who  moved  an  amendment, 
limiting  the  address  to  assurances  of  co-operation,  and  an 
expression  of  the  satisfaction  with  which  the  house  received 
his  majesty's  declaration,  that  he  was  willing  to  afford,  as 
far  as  might  be  consistent  with  his  own  honour,  and  the  inte- 
rests of  his  people,  every  facility  to  any  just  arrangement,  by 
which  the  blessings  of  peace  might  be  restored. 

Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox  took  each  a  prominent  part  in  the 
debates  on  this  occasion,  and  the  speeches  of  these  distin- 
guished statesmen  embraced  the  principal  topics  involved 
in  the  momentous  question  that  now  engaged  the  attention  of 
parliament. 

Mr.  Pitt  flattered  himself,  that  whatever  difference  cf  sen- 
timent might  arise  in  many  points  include^  in  the  papers  now 
upon  the  table,  yet  upon  the  great  and  important  qestion  at 
issue  between  this  country  and  France,  and  upon  the  justice 
and  necessity  of  the  grounds  on  which  we  were  compelled  to 
enter  into  the  war,  he  thought  it  almost  impossible  that  the 
house  should  not  be  unanimous.  In  the  first  place,  there  was 
such  clear  evidence  of  views  of  aggression  and  hostility  on  the 
part  of  France,  as  justified  this  country  in  retaining  Malta  for 
its  own  security.  This  he  maintained  to  be  the  first  great 
point  on  which  the  question  turned  ;  and  he  contended,  that 
the  whole  of  Sebastiani's  report,  the  avowal  by  Bonaparte 
himself  of  his  vie^ys  and  intentions,  in  a  formal  conference 
with  Lord  Whitworth,  afforded  the  clearest  evidence  that  the 
first  consul  had  formed  the  determination  of  resuming  his  hos- 
tile projects  against  Egypt  j  and  the  pursuit  of  such  a  project 
was  an  undeniable  act  of  hostility  against  this  country,  and  a 
direct  violation  both  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  treaty  of 
Amiens,  He  then  more  particularly  commented  on  several  cir- 
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cumstances  connected  with  the  report  of  Sebastiani.  It  was,  he 
said,  an  official  paper,  addressed  to,  and  published  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  French  government,  and  the  whole  tenor  of  that  pa- 
per made  it  impossible  to  doubt,  that  Sebastiani  had  been  sent  to 
Egypt  to  prepare  for  the  execution  of  a  fresh  attempt  to  put 
that  country  under  the  dominion  of  France.  Mr.  Pitt  dwelt 
on  this  topic  a  considerable  time,  exhibited  the  matter  in  va- 
rious points  of  view,  and  concluded  his  remarks  upon  it  by 
observing,  that  if  the  question  were  closed  here,  he  was  pre- 
pared to  maintain,  that  on  these  grounds  alone  the  war  was  both 
just  and  necessary,  and  such  as  ought  to  call  forth  the  utmost 
exertions  of  parliament  and  the  nation  in  its  support.  But 
the  question  was  far  from  resting  here  j  numerous  other  causes 
of  complaint  were  enumerated  in  his  majesty's  declaration, 
any  one  of  which  v/as  a  clear  and  evident  ground  of  war,  and 
such  as  would  have  been  acted  upon  in  almost  every  period  of 
the  history  of  this  country.  He  here  referred  to  the  annexa- 
tion of  Piedmont,  as  the  first  act  by  which  the  French  govern- 
ment had  proceeded  in  their  system  of  aggrandizement,  and 
to  the  arrogant  manner  in  which  France  had  prescribed  to  the 
German  states  the  mode  of  arranging  those  indemnities  on 
which  the  diet  of  the  empire  was  convened  to  deliberate.  He 
next  adverted  to  the  violence  ofFered  to  Switzerland,  on  which 
he  thought  it  the  less  necessary  to  dwell,  because  the  conduct 
of  France  towards  that  country  had  excited  one  universal 
sentiment  of  detestation.  With  respect  to  the  continuance  of 
the  French  armies  in  Holland,  he  observed,  that  it  was  direct- 
ly inconsistent  with  the  principles  on  which  the  treaty  of 
Amiens  had  beennegociated,  and  with  the  engagements  which 
were  known  to  subsist  between  France  and  Holland.  It  was 
not  however  necessary  to  determine  how  far  each  act  of  ag- 
grandizement might  be  in  itself  a  sufficient  ground  of  war, 
yet  still  it  could  not  be  contended  that  they  were  not  now  ma- 
terial, as  furnishing  proofs  of  that  deliberate  system  of  am- 
bition and  encroachment  which  had  been  pursued  by  France, 
ever  since  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  Mr.  Pitt  here  drew  a  strik- 
ing picture  of  the  continued  and  rapid  succession  of  the  acts 
of  violence  and  oppression,  which,  during  this  period,  had 
desolated  so  many  of  the  countries  of  Europe  ;  and  after  com- 
paring the  irresistible  force  and  overwhelming  progress  of 
French  ambition,  to  those  dreadful  convulsions  of  nature,  by 
which  provinces  and  kingdoms  were  consumed  and  buried  in 
ruins,  he  asked  whether  we  could  contemplate  those  dreadful 
scenes,  without  reflecting  how  soon  the  torrent  of  liquid  fire 
might  direct  its  ravages  against  ourselves.  Having  here  closed 
his  review  of  what  had  passed  on  the  continent,  he  directed  his 
Vol.  II.  2  1 
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attention  to  those  aggressions  and  insults,  which  more  immedi- 
ately related  to  this  country.  The  first  of  these  was  the  demand 
which  had  been  made  by  the  French  government,  respecting  the 
restraints  on  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
French  emigrants  new  remaining  in  this  country  ;  but  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers  havingresisted  these  demands,with  a  proper  de- 
gree of  spirit,  on  grounds  which  were  stated  with  great  force 
and  ability  in  one  of  the  papers  on  the  table,  it  would  be  unne- 
cessary for  him  to  enlarge  at  present  upon  those  topics.  The 
second  instance  related  to  the  commercial  agents  which  the 
French  government  made  a  formal  proposition  to  send,  not 
only  at  a  time  when  there  existed  no  commercial  treaty  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  but  when  the  commercial  intercourse 
of  British  subjects  with  France  was  suffering  every  degree  of 
violence  and  oppression.  This  proposition  had  indeed  been 
refused,  but  in  defiance  of  this  refusal,  the  French  govern- 
ment proceeded  clandestinely  to  send  these  agents  in  the  train 
of  their  ambassador,  and  addressed  to  them  instructions,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  direct  them  to  take  measures,  in  time 
of  peace,  for  which  they  would  have  been  hanged  as  spies  in 
time  of  war.^     He   regretted   that   ministers    had  contented 


#  «  PRIVATE  CORRESPONDENCE." 

The  instructions  here  referred  to  are  contained  in  the  following  :— 

u  Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Citizen  Talleyrand  to  Citizen  Fauvelet,  Paris, 
26th  Brumaire,  10th  Year,  November  17th,  1802. 
**  I  forward  to  you,  citizen,  a  series  of  questions,  concerning  which  I 
am  desirous  of  having  your  answers.  Ycu  will  have  the  goodness  to 
place  them  opposite  the  questions,  on  the  same  sheet  of  paper,  doubled 
in  two.  similar  to  the  one  which  I  have  the  honour  to  send  to  you.  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  you  to  send  me  this  paper  as  soon  as  possible,  without,  how- 
ever, suffering  your  too  great  haste  to  be  prejudicial  to  your  accuracy. 
If  you  are  doubtful  upon  any  point,  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  men- 
tion it.  You  will  probably  rind  no  difficulty  in  consulting  with  some  well- 
informed  merchants  or  clerks  in  the  custom-house,  who  you  think  may- 
have  it  in  their  power  to  give  you  some  positive  information,  and  you 
will  declare  the  sources  from  whence  you  have  drawn  that  information. 
You  will  not  consider  this  business  as  forming  a  part  of  your  official  cor- 
respondence. You  must  not  number  it,  but  you  must  content  yourself 
with  putting  at  the  top  of  it,  as  in  the  projet  which  I  inclosed*  to  you. 
Private  Correspondence. 

"  To  Citizen  Fauvelet,  at  Dublin. 

Questions. 

"  1.  What  number  of  vessels  have  entered  and  cleared  out  of  the  ports 
within  your  district,  within  each  year,  from  1792  to  1801,  inclusive? 

"2.  What  is  their  tonnage,  or  their  admeasurement  in  sea  tons  of 
2,000  4  p. 

"  3.  Under  what  flag  do  they  navigate  ? 

"  4.  From  wheuce  they  come  ? 

"  5.  Whither  bound  ? 

"  6.  With  what  merchandize  freighted  ? 
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themselves  with  applying  to  the  French  government  to  with- 
draw those  persons,  instead  of  ordering  them  to  quit  the  king- 
dom within  twenty-four  hours,  and  afterwards  demanding 
from  France  the  reparation  due  for  so  gross  'an  insult.  Mr. 
Pitt  said,  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  violence 
committed  against  the  vessels  and  property  of  his  majesty's 
subjects  in  the  French  ports,  and  the  withholding  to  this  hour 
all  satisfaction  for  those  injuries.  These  proceedings,  he  said, 
would  have  been  a  sufficient  ground  of  complaint  in  ordinary 
times,  but  they  could  scarcely  give  additional  force  to  the  out- 
rageous transactions  which  he  had  just  enumerated,  and  which 
appeared  to  him  as  if  they  had  been  designedly  calculated,  to 
include,  under  two  distinct  heads,  the  grossest  insults  that 
could  be  offered  to  the  independence  of  any  country  ;  after 
dilating  at  some  length  on  *this  topic,  he  exhorted  ministers 
and  parliament  to  make  those  exertions  which  would  be  necessa- 
ry to  ensure  success  ;  exertions  which  must  far  exceed  the  un- 
exampled efforts  made  in  the  former  war.  He  was  aware,  he 
said,  that  these  exertions  could  not  be  made  without  material 
and  extensive  personal  sacrifices,  and  without  great  additional 
burdens,  which  must  to  a  degree  affect  the  ease,  convenience, 
and  even  comfort,  of  many  classes  of  society.     He  concluded 


"  7.  What  was  the  price  of  freight  to  the  principal  ports  of  Europe, 
each  sea  ton  of  2,000    4  P.  S.  ? 

"  8.  What  French  productions  are  most  in  request  in  the  market  of 
the  town  where  you  reside,  as  well  as  of  the  other  considerable  towns 
in  your  district  ? 

"  9.  What  is  the  merchandize  which  can  be  exported  to  France,  with 
greater  advantage  from  the  said  markets,  than  from  any  other  ? 

"  10.  What  are  the  course  of  exchange,  and  the  current  prices  of 
merchandize,  from  three  months  to  three  months,  from  the  year  1792 
to  1801  ? 

"  11.  You  are  required  to  furnish  a  plan  of  the  ports  of  your  districts, 
with  a  specification  of  the  soundings,  for  mooring  vessels. 

"  12.  If  no  plan  of  the  ports  can  be  procured,  you  are  to  point  out 
with  what  wind  vessels  can  come  in  and  go  out,  and  wh'at  is  the  greatest 
draught  of  water  with  which  vessels  can  enter  therein  deeply  laden  ? 
"  13.  What  are  the  principal  commercial  houses? 
"  If  the  heads  of  these  houses  are  foreigners,  you  are  to  point  out  of 
what  country  they  are ;  and  in  all  cases,  you  are  to  state  with  what 
countries  they  are  principally  connected,  and  what  is  their  chief  line  of 
commerce. 
"  14.  What  is  the  usual  course  of  exchange  ? 

"  15.  Whether  there  is  a  public  bank,  and  what  is  its  organization? 
"  16.  Whether  there  are  any  insurance  companies,  public  or  private, 
and  what  are  the  customs  and  rules,  and  the  prices  ot  insurance,  for  Eu- 
ropean and  long  voyages  ?"     &c. 

The  other  questions,  of  which  there  are  four,  relate  to  the  state  of  the 
manufactories  and  fisheries;  to  weights  and  measures  ;  to  sales  of  mer- 
chandize ;  and  to  the  fairs,  and  the  various  species  of  traffic  carried  on 
in  each  of  the  districts  ot  the  commercial  agents  to  whom  these  circu- 
lars were  addressed 
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with  expressing  his  confidence,  that  the  temper  and  courage  of 
the  nation  would  conform  itself  to  the  difficult  situation  in 
which  it  was  placed,  and  that  the  people  would  be  prepared 
collectively  and  individually  to  meet  the  struggle,  not  merely 
with  resignation  and  fortitude,  but  with  that  active  zeal,  and 
vigorous  exertion,  proportionate  to  the  magnitude  of  the  crisis, 
demanded  from  a  brave  and  free  people.  Reflecting,  even  in 
the  hour  of  trial,  what  abundant  reason  we  have  to  be  grateful 
to  providence,  for  the  distinction  we  enjoyed  over  most  of  the 
countries  of  Europe,  and  for  all  the  advantages  and  blessings 
which  national  wisdom  and  virtue  have  hitherto  protected, 
and  which  perseverance  in  the  same  just  and  honourable  sen- 
timents will  still  guard  ahd  preserve. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  he  should  be  very  unwilling  to  trouble 
the  house,  if  he  did  not  think  it  an  absolute  duty  to  rescue 
them  out  of  a  situation  of  great  danger,  even  if  the  contest  in 
which  they  were  about  to  engage  should  be  attended  with  the 
most  brilliant  success.  After  some  observations  on  the  con- 
duct of  ministers,  Mr.  Fox  went  over  the  whole  of  the  corres- 
pondence between  the  two  countries,  and  maintained  that  there 
had  been  a  great  deal  of  shuffling  between  the  representatives 
of  the  two  countries.  He  condemned  the  demand  made  by 
the  first  consul,  that  the  members  of  the  Bourbon  family 
should  quit  this  country  :  he  could  not  tolerate  the  idea  that, 
under  any  pretence  whatever,  an  independent  state  was  to  be 
called  upon  to  deny  to  any  unfortunate  and  persecuted  emi- 
grant the  rights  of  hospitality.  He  considered  the  application 
made  to  us  to  abridge  the  liberty  of  the  press  to  be  the  off- 
spring of  the  most  profound  ignorance  of  our  laws  and  con- 
stitution. "  I  am  unquestionably,"  said  Mr.  Fox,  "  one  of 
those  who  would  not  disturb  the  freedom  of  the  press  in 
England  to  please  any  foreign  state,  and  should,  to  the  utmost 
of  my  power,  equally  resist  such  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
our  own  government.  Proposals  to  that  effect  made  by  the 
government  of  France  could  only  proceed  from  the  grossest 
ignorance  of  our  laws  and  constitution  ;  but  being  capable  of 
explanation,  they  could  afford  no  proper  ground  of  quarrel." 
Mr.  Fox,  adverting  to  the  menaces  said  to  have  been  used  by 
Bonaparte  towards  this  country,  observed,  that  too  much  stress 
had  been  laid  on  several  of  the  expressions  of  the  first  consul 
in  his  conversation  with  Lord  Whitworth,  the  accuracy  of 
which  could  not  be  depended  upon,  as  the  report  from  me- 
mory of  a  long  conversation  was  necessarily  defective.  He 
ridiculed  some  conclusions  that  were  drawn  from  the  tone  and 
manner  of  Bonaparte,  when  he  talked  of  making  an  attempt  on 
our  coast,  particularly  his  assertion  that  it  was  a  hundred  to 
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one  that  he  would  be  destroyed  in  the  attempt,  and  that  he 
despaired  of  accomplishing  his  end,  but  that  still  he  was  de- 
termined to  try.  With  respect  to  Egypt,  if  the  first  consul 
had  any  intention  of  going  there,  he  would  not  have  been  so 
absurd  as  to  inform  our  ambassador  of  his  intention.  He 
might  possibly  have  a  desire  to  visit  Egypt,  but  neither  the 
desire  of  a  sovereign  to  effect  any  purpose  of  ambition,  or  the 
sending  of  an  agent  to  visit  a  distant  country,  could  be  con- 
sidered as  a  legitimate  cause  for  war.  Louis  XVI.  had  an 
expedition  to  Egypt  in  contemplation,  and  the  right  honoura- 
ble gentleman  resented  that  project  by  making  a  commercial 
treaty  with  France.  With  respect  to  the  commercial  com- 
missioners, who  came  in  disguise  to  take  the  soundings  of  our 
ports,  this  was  a  scandalous  breach  of  faith,  for  which  satis- 
faction ought  to  have  been  demanded,  and  if  this  had  been 
refused,  the  act  and  the  refusal  would  have  constituted  a 
ground  of  war.  But  no  reparation  was  demanded.  As  to 
the  general  system  of  aggrandizement  pursued  by  France, 
unless  it  aifected  this  country,  we  had  no  more  right  to  com- 
plain of  it,  than  France  had  to  complain  of  our  aggrandize- 
ment in  the  East  Indies.  We  ought  not  to  suffer  ourselves  to 
be  deceived  by  the  hyperbole  of  eloquence  out  of  our  com- 
mon sense.  We  were  bound  by  our  treaty  to  deliver  up 
Malta  at  a  certain  time,  but  France  wished  to  throw  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  !  How?  For  the  purpose  of  preventing  its 
surrender  !  What  was  France  to  get  by  that  ?  Ministers 
are  then  angry  that  France  was  not  as  zealous  as  themselves 
in  endeavouring  to  procure  the  acceptance  of  the  guardianship 
of  Malta.  WThat  was  the  answer  of  Russia,  that  she  would 
do  it  upon  certain  conditions,  and  what  signified  the  Maltese 
langue  about  which  so  much  was  said  ?  Was  it  for  a  point 
of  good  faith  that  we  were  so  tenacious  ;  but  if  Malta  had 
been  kept  for  ten  years,  what  was  to  become  of  the  knights  of 
that  order  ?  Then  comes  Colonel  Sebastiani's  report,  with 
the  mighty  disclosure  of  the  first  consul's  desire  to  retain 
Egypt :  the  letter  is  undoubtedly  a  complete  proof  of  a  mili- 
tary officer  having  been  sent  to  take  military  surveys,  and 
probably  to  form  military  connections  for  France.  This  de- 
sire of  possessing  Egypt  ministers  immediately  convert  into  a 
design  and  overt  act  of  seizing  upon  that  country  :  but  if 
every  ground  of  complaint  were  to  be  converted  into  a  cause 
for  war,  it  would  be  impossible  for  Europe  ever  to  enjoy  the 
shortest  interval  of  peace.  After  this  came  a  part  of  the  ne- 
gociation,  incomprehensible  indeed  on  both  sides,  but  particu- 
larly so  on  ours.  Ministers  instructed  Lord  Whitworth  to 
demand  an  explanation  j  and  when  Talleyrand  asks  what  ex- 
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planation  was  wanted  ?  he  replies — Oh !  I   can  tell  nothing 
about  it.     Next  they  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of 
security  ;  and  when  the  nature  of  this  security  is  enquired  into, 
It  turns  out  that  they  are  equally  unprepared  for  a  distinct  re- 
ply.    Abandoning  this  claim  of  security,  they  demand  Malta 
in  perpetuity.     Last  of  all  comes  their  proposition  for  ten 
years,  as  if  ten  years,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  were  to  be 
considered  as  any  thing  short  of  perpetuity.     But  the  manner 
in  which  this  negociation  was  conducted  is  peculiarly  worthy 
of  attention,*  the  simple  proposition  about  Malta  would  not 
perhaps  have  been  palatable  to  the  first  consul,  there  would 
have  been  an  abruptness  in  it  which  might  have  hurt  his  feel- 
ings, ministers  therefore  determine  to  make  the  arrangement 
as  easy   as  possible.     The  King  of  Sardinia   had,   eighteen 
months  before,  been  stripped  of  his  dominions.     He  was  po- 
litically dead  and  buried.     Ministers  however  are  determined 
once  more  to  bring  him  on  the  scene,  and  like  the   ghost  in  a 
drama,  he  plays  the  part  assigned  him  in  the  tragedy,  and 
then  retires.     Ministers  go  on  pushing  Bonaparte  to  agree  to 
their  demands  about  Malta,  and  the  indemnities  to  the  King 
of  Sardinia  fill  up  a   niche  in  their  ultimatum,  and  if  this 
monarch  obtains  nothing,  he  is  left  precisely  in  the  same  state 
in  which  ministers  found  him.     The  most  unjustifiable  of  all 
the  conduct  of  Bonaparte,  continued  Mr.  Fox,  was  his  treat- 
ment of  Holland  and  Switzerland,  which  was  certainly  most 
cruel  ;  but  it  was  not  for  this  country,  unaided  by  the  conti- 
nent, to  engage  in  a  war  on  their  account.     With  respect  to 
the  abuse  of  the  one  government  towards  the  other,  there  were 
but  two  ways  of  properly  disposing  of  it,  either  to  pass  it  over 
in  contempt,  or  to  demand  satisfaction.     This  country  had 
done  neither.     But  the  conduct  of  ministers  which  he  thought 
most  reprehensible  was,  that  they  had  suffered   grounds  of 
complaint  to  accumulate  instead  of  specifying  them  as  they 
occurred,  and  demanding  satisfaction,  and  if  satisfaction  had 
been  refused,  it  would  then  have  been  time  to  think  of  going 
to  war.     It  was  not  the  injury  received,  or  the  insult  offered, 
that  was  a  legitimate  ground  of  war,  but  the  refusal  of  repara- 
tion or  satisfaction,     Mr.  Fox  accused  both  governments  of 
a  great  deal  of  duplicity,  and  charged  the  British  ministry 
with  having  at  last  gone  to  war  upon  a  sordid  principle,   the 
possession  of  Malta,  in  which  no  one  was  interested  but  our- 
selves, and  in  which  we  could  not  expect  the  co-operation  of 
any  of  the  continental  powers.     The  remedy  he  proposed  was 
an  appeal  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  first  to  become  guarantee 
for  Malta,  afterwards  arbiter  between  this  country  and  France ; 
and  then,  if  the  French  should  persist  in  their  career  of  in- 
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justice,  the  probability  would  be  that  we  should  have  allies, 
because  the  thing  in  contest  would  then  be  generally  interest- 
ing.    He  should  therefore  recommend  that  the  house  should 
agree  to  the  amendmept,  and  that  an  alliance  should  be  formed 
with   Russia  for  the  prevention  of  French  aggression.     The 
other  alternative  was  war,  the  consequences  of  which  would 
be  an  immense  addition  to  the  burdens  of  the  country.     We 
should  now  have  exertions  to  make  to  which  all  former  exer- 
tions were  nothing.     This  the  house  had  been  told  last  night 
very  plainly.    "  I,  who  have  had  such  great  practice  formerly," 
said  a  right  honourable  gentleman,  u  in  drawing  your  teeth 
and  paring  your  fingers,  cutting  you  to  the  quick  indeed  pretty 
often,  have  provided  for  you  a  new  operator,  who  has  an  en- 
tire new  discipline  for  you  :  you  fought  last  war  for  religion, 
and  social  order,  and  balance  of  power  ;  but  that  is  all  nothing 
to  what  you  are  now  to  expect.     Lord  North  and  myself  were 
mere  triflers.     You  are  riot  to  think  of  a  year,  but  a  continu- 
ance of  years,  and  an  addition  of  two  or  three  hundred  mil- 
lions of  debt.     The  late  income  tax  was  to  many  intolerable  ; 
but  the  new  income  tax  will  be  much  more  severe  and  op- 
pressive.    Do  not  let  any  body  think  of  paying  less  than  a 
fifth,  a  fourth,  or  perhaps  a  third,  if  necessary."     And  all  this 
for  what?     Why  for  Malta— plain  Malta!     Malta,  uncon- 
nected with  any  great,  general,  generous  interest  of  Europe. 
"  We  have  had,"  continued  Mr.  Fox,  "  philippics  that  De- 
mosthenes himself  might  have  envied.     I  remember  in  the 
American  war  we  had  great  luxuriance  of  hyperbole,  meta- 
phor, and  romantic  rhodomontade.     In  the  last  war  we  had 
still  more  of  it ;  for  then  we  had  the  most  eloquent  of  men 
declaiming  in  favour  of  the  war.     All  was  rich  and  delightful 
as  a  feast,  but  unfortunately  then  came  the  bill,  and  the  enor- 
mous   charges  spoiled  all  the  relish  of  the  entertainment." 
Mr.  Fox  concluded  with  again  recommending  an  alliance  with 
Russia,  he  thought  it  the  only  method  of  benefiting  Europe. 
He  observed,  that  the  address  stated  a  fact  which  but  few 
could  assent  to,  namely,  that  ministers  had  been  sincere  in 
their  endeavour  to  preserve  peace,  and  which  no  one  assented 
to  without  qualifying  his  vote  ;  whereas,  the  amendment  sta- 
ted that  which  every  body  admitted  to  be  true  :  the  way  there- 
fore to  produce  unanimity,  was  to  adopt  that  which  was  uni= 
versally  admitted  to  be  true,  instead  of  asserting  that  which 
no  one  could  assent  to  without  qualification. 

On  a  division  of  the  house,  there  appeared  for  the  address 
398,  against  it  67,  majority  331. 

On  the  27th  of  May,  Mr.  Fox,  in  pursuance  of  a  notice  he 
had  previously  given,  moved  an  address  to  his  majesty,  pray- 
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ing  "  that  his  majesty  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  avail 
himself  of  the  disposition  manifested  by  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia, to  mediate  between  this  country  and  the  French  govern- 
ment, which  mediation  might  not  only  lead  to  the  speedy  and 
honourable  termination  of  the  present  contest,  but  might  con- 
duce to  the  general  tranquillity  and  safety  of  Europe." 
Among  the  advantages  which  must  result  from  the  mediation 
of  this  powerful  and  esteemed  sovereign,  Mr.  Fox  particularly 
insisted  upon  the  following :  should  this  country  be  obliged  to 
prosecute  the  war  for  the  attainment  of  any  object  which  that 
sovereign  should  approve,  Great  Britain  would  have  the 
strong  support  afforded  by  his  approbation,  which  would  carry 
with  it  the  opinion  of  the  world  in  our  favour.  Through  this 
powerful  mediation,  we  might  hope  to  procure  the  adjustment, 
not  merely  of  the  question  respecting  Malta,  but  in  fact  of  all 
the  points  in  dispute.  The  power  and  character  of  the  media- 
tor, and  his  rank  in  Europe,  would  justify  the  strongest  hopes. 
His  character  stood  upon  the  most  elevated  ground  ;  he  was 
just  to  the  people  committed  to  his  government,  and  benevo- 
lent to  all  mankind.  This  monarch  had  been  greatly  affected 
by  the  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  Europe,  was  greatly 
disgusted  with  the  conduct  of  France  since  the  treaty  of  Ami- 
ens, and  yet  was  warmly  attached  to  peace.  If  a  close  alli- 
ance were  formed  with  Russia,  all  the  other  states  of  Europe 
might  be  protected  from  the  unjust  aggressions  of  France  ;  and 
with  such  a  junction,  Europe  would  have  little  to  fear  from 
'the  ambition  of  any  man. 

Ministers,  though  they  admitted  the  truth  and  justice  of 
the  principles  laid  down  by  Mr.  Fox,  were  averse  to  the  mo- 
tion, on  the  ground  of  its  creating  an  idea  that  the  country 
was  not  disposed  to  prosecute  the  war  with  vigour. 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  that  to  press  the  motion  of  Mr.  Fox  to  a  di- 
vision, would  be  attended  with  one  or  two  inconveniences  : 
either  the  previous  question  would  be  carried,  by  which  there 
would  be  room  for  the  misconstruction,  that  one  part  of  the 
house  was  hostile  to  the  principles  on  which  the  honourable 
gentleman  argued  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  motion  were 
carried,  it  would  imply  that  the  house  entertained  a  doubt  of 
the  concurrence  of  ministers  in  these  principles- — a  suspicion 
for  which  there  could  be  no  foundation. 

In  consequence  of  these  suggestions,  Mr.  Fox  said,  if  mi- 
nisters would  state  that  there  existed  a  disposition  to  accept  of 
the  mediation  of  Russia,  he  had  no  objection  to  withdraw  his 
proposition. 

Lord  Hawkesbury  admitted  that  an  offer  to  mediate  the  dif- 
ferences between  Great  Britain  and  France  had  alreadv  been 
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made  by  Russia.     The  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  was,  that  there  was  a  certain  degree  of  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  the  two   governments  to   explain  distinctly  the 
points  of  mutual  dispute.     He  had  accordingly  proposed,  that 
the  Russian  ministers  at  London  and   Paris  should  interpose 
their  good  offices    for  facilitating  this  explanation ;  but  at  the 
time  this  offer   was  made,  Lord  Whitworth  was  on  the  eve 
of  quitting  Paris,  and  looking  to  an  immediate  termination  of 
the  discussions,  ministers  considered  the  offer  as   too  loose, 
and  too  general,  to  be  then  adopted.     At  the  same  time,  mi- 
nisters did  not  conceal  from  the  court  of  St.   Petersburg,  and 
they  were  as  little  desirous  of  concealing  from  the  house,  that 
with  reference,  not  only  to  the  particular  points  in  dispute  be- 
tween the  two  governments,  but  with  reference  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  guarantee  for  the  general  independence  and  se- 
curity of  Europe,  they  were  ready  to  accept  of  the  mediation 
of  Russia.     On  this  ground,  they  had  not  only  expressed  their 
willingness  to  receive  any  proposition  from  the  court  of  St. 
Petersburg,   but  they  had  gone  much  beyond  this  assurance, 
they  had  declared  their  readiness  to  explain,  in  the  most  frank 
and  explicit  terms,-  the  views  which   they  entertained  on  the 
points  in  dispute,  and   the    mode  which    to  them    appear- 
ed the    best  calculated  to  bring  about  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment.    No    question  of  etiquette  would  stand  in  the  way ; 
the  whole  declaration  of  ministers  had  been  given  in  the  true 
spirit  of  peace.     In  his  majesty's  declaration  also,  an  express 
assurance  was  given  of  his  readiness  to  listen  to  any  proposal 
for  restoring  the  blessings  of  peace  ;  and  he  had  now  to  as- 
sure the  honourable  gentleman  and  the  house,  that  ministers 
were  ready  to  receive  any  offer   of  mediation  on  the  part  of 
Russia,  or  to  offer  to  the  mediation  of  this  power  the  points 
in  dispute   between  the  two  governments.     Mr.   Fox,  consi- 
dering this  explanation  as  perfectly  satisfactory,  withdrew  his 
motion. 

Although  the  existing  administration  continued  to  enjoy  the 
public  confidence,  and  had  produced,  by  their  mild  and  con- 
stitutional conduct,  an  unanimity  of  sentiment,  and  an  obli- 
vion of  political  animosity,  hardly  to  have  been  expected  in 
so  brief  an  interval,  yet  were  they  highly  obnoxious  to  what 
was  called  the  Grenville  party ;  and  the  friends  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
and  even  the  ex-minister  himself,  began  to  manifest  towards 
them  unequivocal  marks  of  coldness,  if  not  of  direct  hostility. 
On  the  2d  of  June,  Earl  Fitzwilliam  moved  in  the  upper 
house  of  parliament  a  series  of  resolutions,  censuring  the  con- 
duct of  ministers  in  withholding  from  parliament  information 
on  the  numberless  aggressions   and   insults   offered  by  the 
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y 
French  government  to  this  country  since  the  treaty  of  Amiens  . 

and  in  holding  out  to  the  country  the  prospect  of  a  perma- 
nent peace,  at  a  period  when  they  must  have  been  aware  that 
the  continuance  of  the  relations  of  amity  was  in  the  highest 
degree  uncertain  and  precarious. 

Lord  Mulgrave,  who  had  hitherto  zealously  supported  the 
measures  of  administration,  instead  of  opposing  a  direct  ne- 
gative to  the  motion,  adopted  a  middle  course,  and  to  the  in- 
finite  mortification  of  ministers,  moved  as  an  amendment,  the 
adjournment  of  the  house.  This  mode  of  evading  the  ques- 
tion was  deprecated  by  the  ministry  as  disingenuous,  and  as 
more  injurious  to  their  characters,  and  offensive  to  their  feel- 
ings, than  a  direct  and  manly  support  of  the  motion  for  cen- 
suring. After  an  animated  discussion,  both  the  original  mo- 
tion and  Lord  Mulgrave's  amendment  were  rejected  by  vast 
majorities.  A  similar  motion  was  made  on  the  following  day 
in  the  house  of  commons,  by  Colonel  Patten,  and  with  simi- 
lar success.  On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Pitt  said,  as  he  was  un- 
prepared to  give  a  direct  negative,  or  affirmative,  to  the  reso- 
lutions submitted  to  the  house,  he  should  move  that  the  other 
orders  of  the  day  be  read.  Lord  Hawkesbury,  evidently  much 
affected  with  this  open  desertion  of  the  ex-minister,  said,  that 
he  and  his  colleagues  would  shrink  from  their  duty  if  they 
should  accept  the  compromise  offered  between  a  direct  cen- 
sure and  a  total  acquittal.  It  was  his  wish  that  ministers 
might  either  be  acquitted,  or  condemned — they  had  no  de- 
sire to  remain  in  office  longer  than  they  could  be  useful  to 
their  country,  nor  could  he  for  himself  think  of  remaining  an 
hour  in  office,  if  he  had  forfeited  the  confidence  of  the  house, 
and  the  good  opinion  of  the  country. 

After  along  debate,  the  order  of  the  day,  as  moved  by  Mr. 
Pitt,  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  to  fifty-six  voices,  after  which,  the  motion  of  Colonel 
Patten  was  put,  and  negatived  by  an  equal  majority.  Mr. 
Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox,  with  a  few  of  their  friends,  having  retired 
before  the  second  division  took  place. 

On  the  6th  of  June,  Earl  Fitzwiliiam  brought  the  subject 
before  the  house  again,  and  moved  a  number  of  resolutions, 
varying  in  form,  but  in  substance  the  same  as  those  before 
rejected.  The  last  resolution  was  couched  in  these  terms, 
"  That  by  these  instances  of  misconduct,  his  majesty's  minis- 
ters have  proved  themselves  unworthy  of  the  confidence  of 
this  house,  and  incapable  of  administering  with  advantage  the 
public  affairs  of  the  country  in  a  crisis  of  such  unexampled 
difficulty  and  danger."  The  first  of  these  resolutions,  after  a 
long  and  animated  debate,  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of 
86  to  17  voices,  and  the  others  without  a  division. 
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The  principal  part  of  the  remainder  of  this  important  ses- 
sion of  parliament  was  occupied  by  subjects  of  finance,  and 
with  devising  the  means  of  providing  for  the  defence  of  the 
country  against  the  invasion  threatened  by  the  first  consul. — . 
The  first,  and  most  obvious  measure  of  defence  was  to  ren- 
der the  militia,  the  constitutional  defence  of  the  country,  as 
effective  as  possible,  and  a  bill  for  that  purpose  was  brought 
into  the  house  of  commons  by  the  secretary  of  war,  on  the 
20th  May,  which  passed  through  its  several  stages  without  any 
material  opposition :  the  principal  object  of  this  enactment 
was,  to  facilitate  the  raising  of  the  supplementary  militia,  and 
to  provide  for  the  filling  up  of  the  vacancies  in  the  regular 
militia  force,  with  greater  promptness  than  could  be  done  by 
the  existing  laws.  The  fines  upon  parishes  for  deficiencies 
were  also  considerably  increased,  and  the  penalty  upon  ballot- 
ed persons  refusing  to  serve,  in  person  or  by  substitute,  was 
raised  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds.  But  the  militia  force  being 
considered  as  perfectly  inadequate  to  the  defence  of  the  realm, 
a  message  from  the  crown  was  sent  to  parliament,  on  the  18th 
of  June,  stating,  that  his  majesty  considered  it  as  important 
for  the  safety  and  defence  of  the  nation,  that  a  large  addi- 
tional military  force  should  be  forthwith  raised  and  assembled, 
and  it  was  recommended  to  both  houses  of  parliament,  to  take 
such  measures  as  should  appear  to  be  most  effectual  for  ac- 
complishing this  purpose  with  the  least  possible  delay.  In 
furtherance  of  the  object  of  this  message,  a  bill  was  immedi- 
ately brought  into  parliament  for  embodying  a  new  species  of 
militia,  under  the  denomination  of  the  army  of  reserve.  This 
force,  which  was  to  consist  of  fifty  thousand  men  for  England, 
and  ten  thousand  for  Ireland,  was  to  be  raised  by  ballot,  and 
confined  to  the  defence  of  the  united  kingdom  ;  the  officers  to  be 
appointed  from  the  regular  army  and  the  half  pay  list :  all  persons 
from  the  age  of  eighteen  to  forty-five  were  liable  to  serve,  with 
the  exceptions  of  those  persons  who  were  exempt  from  the  mili- 
tiaballot,  and  such  volunteers  as  were  enrolled  previously  to  the 
date  of  the  last  message  of  his  majesty  :  all  poor  persons  having 
more  than  one  child  under  ten  years  of  age,  were  also  exempt : 
the  persons  composing  this  force  to  be  allowed  to  volunteer 
into  the  regular  army.  This  bill,  which  underwent  a  long  dis- 
cussion in  the  house  of  commons,  passed  through  the  house 
of  lords  with  uncommon  rapidity,  and  on  the  6th  of  July,  ob- 
tained the  royal  assent.  But  these  measures  of  defence,  how- 
ever important,  were  only  the  precursors  of  one  of  the  most 
gigantic  magnitude,  being  no  less  than  the  arming  and  train- 
ing of  the  whole  effective  male  population  of  Great  Britain. 
This  truly  constitutional  project  was  presented  to  the  consi- 
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deration  of  parliament,  by  the  secretary  of  war,  on  the  18th 
of  July,  and  passed  into  a  law  by  receiving  the  royal  assent, 
on  the  27th  of  the  same  month.  This  general  enrolment,  de- 
nominated the  levy  en  masse,  was  divided  into  four  different 
classes  ;  the  first  comprehended  all  unmarried  men  between 
the  ages  of  seventeen  and  thirty ;  the  second,  unmarried  men 
between  thirty  and  fifty  ;  the  third,  all  married  men  between 
seventeen  and  thirty,  not  having  more  than  two  children  un- 
der ten  years. of  age ;  and  the  fourth,  all  under  the  age  of 
fifty-five,  not  comprised  in  the  other  descriptions.  The  different 
classes,  who  were  to  be  trained  and  taught  the  use  of  arms, 
in  their  respective  parishes,  were,  in  case  of  actual  invasion, 
liable  to  be  called  out  by  his  majesty,  in  the  orders  specified, 
to  co-operate  with  the  regular  army,  in  any  part  of  the  king- 
dom, and  to  remain  embodied  until  the  enemy  was  extermina- 
ted or  driven  into  the  sea. 

On  the  13th  of  June,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  brought 
forward  the  budget  j  he  proposed  to  raise,  by  an  increase  of 
the  customs,  duties  on  sugar,  exports,  cotton,  and  tonnage, 
about  two  millions  annually  ;  and  by  new  duties  on  the  excise 
of  tea,  wine,  spirits,  and  malt,  six  millions  more.  He  then 
presented  a  plan  of  a  tax  on  income,  imposing  a  duty  on  laud, 
of  one  shilling  in  the  pound,  to  be  paid  by  the  landlord,  and 
nine  pence  in  the  pound  to  be  paid  by  the  tenant,  together  with 
a  tax  of  one  shilling  in  the  pound  on  all  other  species  of  income, 
from  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  upwards.  The  nett  pro-, 
duce  of  this  revived  property  tax  was  calculated  at  four  mil- 
lions seven  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  the  v/hole  product 
of  the  war  taxes,  at  twelve  millions  seven  hundred  thousand 
pounds  annually,  to  expire  six  months  after  the  return  of 
peace.  In  addition  to  these  grants  the  other  taxes  were  con- 
tinued, and  the  whole  of  the  supplies  voted  by  parliament  for 
the  service  of  the  year  1803,  amounted  to  upwards  of  forty- 
one  millions. 

While  these  measures  were  adopted  by  parliament,  the 
people  were  far  from  being  uninterested  or  inactive.  The 
preparations  for  invading  this  country  made  by  France,  called 
forth  a  simultaneous  burst  of  loyalty  and  patriotism  from  all 
classes  and  descriptions  of  persons,  and  in  a  very  brief  inter- 
val,  upwards  of  four  hundred  thousand  men  in  arms  appeared 
ready  to  defend  their  native  coasts  from  insult,  and  to  inflict 
a  signal  chastisement  on' those  who  dared  to  pollute  them  with 
a  hostile  tread.  So  numerous  indeed  were  these  voluntary 
armed  associations,  that  it  rendered  the  act  for  raising  the 
levy  en  masse  perfectly  superfluous.  On  this  period  in  British 
history  the  mind  may  repose   with  satisfaction.     There  no 
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longer  appeared  any  distinction  of  party  or  sects  ;  all  other 
distinctions  were  lost  in  that  of  Britons.  The  first  consul 
viewed  with  astonishment  this  extraordinary  display  of  na- 
tional energy  and  patriotic  feeling,  and  though  his  prepara- 
tions for  invasion  were  continued,  the  intention  of  carrying 
them  into  effect  was  no  doubt  secretly  abandoned. 

In  the  midst  of  these  important  deliberations  parliament 
found  time  to  pass  several  bills,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
consolidate  the  duties  and  regulate  the  collection  and  manage- 
ment of  the  several  branches  of  the  revenue.  An  act  was  also 
passed  to  relieve  the  Roman  catholics  from  certain  penalties 
and  disabilities,  to  which  they  were  before  subject,  on  sub- 
scribing the  declaration  and  oath  contained  in  the  act  of  the 
31st  of  the  reign  of  his  present  majesty. 

An  important  addition  was  this  session  of  parliament  made 
to  the  criminal  law  of  the  country.  By  an  act,  introduced  into 
the  house  of  lords  by  Lord  Ellenborough,  and  on  that  account 
called  the  Ellenborough  act,  any  person  guilty  of  malicious 
shooting,  cutting,  or  stabbing,  with  an  intent  to  commit  mur- 
der, although  death  should  not  ensue,  was  declared  guilty  of  a 
capital  felony,  and  made  subject  to  the  punishment  of  death. 
The  same  penalty  was  also  attached  to  all  attempts  to  dis- 
charge loaded  fire-arms,  with  an  intent  to  kill  or  wound. 

During  the  present  session  of  parliament,  a  grant  of  60,000/, 
a  year,  for  three  years,  to  be  computed  from  the  5th  of 
January,  1803,  was  made  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  towards 
providing  for  the  better  support  and  dignity  of  his  royal  high- 
ness. In  moving  for  this  grant,  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer took  occasion  to  observe,  that  in  the  year  1795,  the  in- 
come of  the  prince  was  augmented  to  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  thousand  pounds  annually,  exclusive  of  thir- 
teen thousand  a  year  from  the  revenue  of  the  duchy  of  Corn- 
wall. At  this  time,  seventy-three  thousand  a  year  had,  he 
said,  been  set  apart  to  be  appropriated  to  the  liquidation  of 
the  debts  of  his  royal  highness,  which,  at  the  period  in  ques- 
tion, amounted  to  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  but 
which,  by  the  operation  of  the  sinking  fund  created  for  their 
liquidation,  were  now  reduced  to  below  the  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds. 

On  the  8th  of  August,  the  Duke  of  Sussex  made  a  motion 
in  the  house  of  peers,  for  the  appointment  of  a  military  coun- 
cil. In  support  of  this  motion,  his  royal  highness  contended 
that  such  a  council  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  very  ardu- 
ous situation  in  which  the  country  was  placed,  when  the  safety 
and  independence  of  the  nation  might  depend  on  the  prudence 
and  energy  of  our  military  operations  ;  and  when  we  had  to 
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contend  against  the  first  general  of  the  age.  Other  leading 
officers  of  the  state  had  boards  or  councils  to  assist  their  de- 
liberations, and  there  was  no  department  in  the  state,  in  which 
a  false  step  would  be  attended  with  so  much  danger. 

It  was  objected,  on  the  part  of  ministers,  that  such  a  coun- 
cil would  embarrass  the  commander-in-chief  in  the  discharge 
of  his  professional  duties,  and  that  the  present  arrangement  of 
the  staff  of  the  commander-in-chief,  and  the  regular  commu- 
nications maintained  with  district  generals,  were  such  as  to 
render  a  council  of  this  nature  perfectly  unnecessary.  On 
these  grounds  the  motion  was  negatived  without  a  division. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussions  in  the  house  of  commons 
on  the  general  defence  of  the  country,  Mr.  Windham  had 
taken  occasion  to  express  himself  in  terms  of  great  asperity 
and  contempt  towards  the  volunteer  corps  of  the  country, 
whom,  on  one  occasion,  the  honourable  gentleman  termed,  the 
depositaries  of  panic.  To  obviate  any  supposition  that  the 
house  concurred  in  these  reproachful  and  calumnious  senti- 
ments towards  those  brave  and  loyal  defenders  of  the  state, 
Mr.  Sheridan,  on  the  10th  of  August,  moved  the  thanks  of  the 
house  U  to  the  volunteer  and  yeomanry  corps  of  Great  Britain, 
for  the  zeal  and  promptitude  with  which  they  had  associated 
for  the  defence  of  the  country."  He  also  moved,  "  that  a  re- 
turn of  the  different  volunteer  corps  be  laid  before  the  house, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  handed  down  to  posterity,  by  being 
entered  on  the  journals."  After  an  animated  debate,  con- 
tinued for  many  hours,  both  these  motions  were  adopted 
unanimously. 

The  last  business  of  importance  in  this  session,  was  a  mo- 
tion on  the  state  of  Ireland,  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  who  moved, 
that  an  address  be  presented  to  his  majesty,  praying  him  to 
give  such  information  to  the  house  as  had  been  received  re- 
specting the  late  rebellious  outrages  in  Ireland,  and  the  pre= 
sent  state  of  that  kingdom.  This  motion  was  opposed  by  ad- 
ministration, principally  on  the  ground  of  the  lateness  of  the 
session,  and  the  danger  of  making  a  premature  disclosure  of 
circumstances,  which  it  might  be  important  to  conceal.  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  reply,  said,  if  the  house 
would  not  redress  the  grievances  of  Ireland,  and  conciliate  its 
inhabitants,  it  would  be  humanity  to  annihilate  it.  The  mo- 
tion, after  a  long  debate,  was  negatived  without  a  division. 

On  the  following  day,  the  12th  of  August,  this  long  and 
momentous  session  of  parliament  was  closed  by  a  speech  from 
the  throne  ;  on  which  occasion,  his  majesty  expressed  his 
satisfaction  at  the  energy  and  promptitude  which  had  been 
displayed  in  providing  for  the  defence  ©f  the  country,  and  for 
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the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war ;  assuring  the  house  at 
the  same  time,  that  as  strict  a  regard  would  be  paid  to  econo- 
my in  the  public  expenditure  as  was  consistent  with  the  exer- 
tions necessary  to  frustrate  the  designs  and  weaken  the  power 
of  the  enemy.  u  Justly  sensible,"  said  his  majesty,  u  of  the 
state  of  pre-eminence  in  which  it  has  pleased  the  Almighty 
to  support  us,  for  so  many  ages,  among  the  nations  of  Europe, 
I  rely  with  confidence,  that  under  the  continuance  of  his  di- 
vine protection,  the  exertions  of  my  brave  and  loyal  subjects 
will  prove  to  the  enemy  and  to  the  world,  that  an  attempt  to 
subvert  the  independence,  or  impair  the  power  of  this  united 
kingdom,  will  terminate  in  the  disgrace  and  ruin  of  those  by 
whom  it  may  be  made,  and  that  my  people  will  find  an  ample 
reward  for  all  their  sacrifices,  in  an  undisturbed  enjoyment  of 
that  freedom  and  security,  which,  by  their  patriotism  and 
their  valour,  they  will  have  preserved  to  themselves  and  their 
posterity." 

At  a  crisis  when  every  class  of  his  majesty's  subjects  was 
animated  to  the  highest  degree  by  a  spirit  of  military  ardour  ; 
when  the  possessions  of  the  crown,  and  the  rights  and  pri- 
vileges of  the  people,  were  threatened  by  a  formidable  and  en- 
terprising invader  ;  and  when  the  very  existence  of  the  coun- 
try was  thought  to  be  in  danger,  it  could  not  be  imagined  that 
the  heir  apparent  to  the  throne  could  remain  in  a  state  of 
inactivity,  insensible  alike  to  the  calls  of  patriotism  and  of 
glory.  Feeling  such  a  situation  to  be  derogatory  to  his  char- 
acter and  repugnant  to  his  duty,  as  the  first  subject  of  the 
realm,  his  royal  highness  addressed  a  letter  to  the  prime 
minister,  urging  upon  him  the  propriety  of  investing  him  with 
an  efficient  military  rank,  and  of  placing  him  in  a  situation 
where  his  example  might  contribute  to  excite  the  loyal  ener- 
gies of  the  nation,  and  where  his  participation  in  the  honours 
and  dangers  which  awaited  the  brave  defenders  of  the  coun- 
try, might  keep  those  energies  in  vigorous  activity.  In  reply 
to  this  application,  he  was  informed,  "  that  the  king's  opinion 
being  fixed,  he  desired  that  no  further  mention  should  be 
made  to  him  on  the  subject."  This  answer,  however,  was 
considered  so  unsatisfactory  by  the  prince,  that  he  addressed 
to  his  royal  parent  the  following  letter  : 

TO  THE  KING. 
«  SIR, 
"  A  correspondence  has  taken  place  between  Mr.  Addington  and 
myself,  on  a  subject  which  deeply  involves  my  honour  and  character, 
The  answer  which  I  have  received  from  that  gentleman,  and  the  com- 
munication which  he  has  made  to  the  house  of  commons,  leave  me  no 
hope  but  in  an  appeal  to  the  justice  of  your  majesty.  I  make  that  appeal 
with  confidence,  because  I  feel  that  you  are  my  natural  advocate,  and 
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with  the  sanguine  hope  that  the  ears  cf  an  affectionate  father  may  still 
be  opened  to  the  supplications  of  a  dutiful  son. 

"  I  ask  to  be  allowed  to  display  the  best  energies  of  my  character  ;  to 
shed  the  last  drop  of  my  blood  in  support  of  your  majesty's  person, 
crown,  and  dignity ;  for  this  is  not  a  war  for  empire,  glory,  or  dominion, 
but  for  existence.  In  this  contest,  the  lowest  and  humblest  of  your  ma- 
jesty's subjects  have  been  called  on  ;  it  would,  therefore,  little  become 
me,  who  am  the  first,  and  who  stand^at  the  very  foot-stool  of  the  throne, 
to  remain  a  tame,  an  idle,  and  lifeless  spectator  of  the  mischiefs  which 
threaten  us,  unconscious  of  the  dangers  which  surround  us,  and  indif- 
ferent to  the  consequences  which  may  follow.  Hanover  is  lost — England 
is  menaced  with  invasion — Ireland  is  in  rebellion — Europe  is  at  the  foot 
of  France.  At  such  a  moment,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  yielding  to  none  of 
your  servants  in  zeal  and  devotion — to  none  of  your  subjects  in  duty — to 
none  of  your  children  in  tenderness  and  affection,  presumes  to  approach 
you,  and  again  to  repeat  those  offers  which  he  has  already  made  through 
your  majesty's  ministers.  A  feeling  of  honest  ambition  ;  a  sense  of  what 
I  owe  to  myself  and  to  my  family  ;  and,  above  all,  the  fear  of  sinking  in 
the  estimation  of  that  gallant  army,  which  may  be  the  support  of  your 
majesty's  crown,  and  my  best  hope  hereafter,  command  me  to  persevere, 
and  to  assure  your  majesty,  with  all  humility  and  respect,  that,  con- 
scious of  the  justice  of  my  claim,  no  human  power  can  ever  induce  me 
to  relinquish  it. 

"  Allow  me  to  say,  sir,  that  I  am  bound  to  adopt  this  line  of  conduct 
by  every  motive  dear  to  me  as  a  man,  and  sacred  to  me  as  a  prince. 
Ought  I  not  to  come  forward  in  a  moment  of  unexampled  difficulty  and 
danger  ?  Ought  I  not  to  share  in  the  glory  of  victory,  when  I  have  every 
thing  to  lose  by  defeat  ?  The  highest  places  in  your  majesty's  service 
are  filled  by  the  younger  branches  of  the  royal  family  ;  to  me  alone  no 
place  is  assigned.  I  am  not  thought  worthy  to  be  even  the  junior  major- 
general  of  your  army.  If  I  could  submit  in  silence  to  such  indignities,  I 
should,  indeed,  deserve  such  treatment,  and  prove,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
your  enemies,  and  my  own,  that  I  am  entirely  incapable  of  those  exer- 
tions, which  my  birth  and  the  circumstances  of  the  times  peculiarly  call 
for.  Standing  so  near  the  throne,  when  I  am  debased,  the  cause  of  roy- 
alty is  wounded;  I  cannot  sink  in  public  opinion,  without  the  participa- 
tion of  your  majesty  in  my  degradation.  Therefore  every  motive  of  pri- 
vate feeling,  and  of  public  duty,  induce  me  to  implore  your  majesty  to 
review  your  decision,  and  to  place  me  in  that  situation  which  my  birth, 
the  duties  of  my  station,  the  example  of  my  predecessors,  and  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  people  of  England,  entitle  me  to  claim. 

"  Should  I  be  disappointed  in  the  hope  I  have  formed,  should  this  last 
appeal  to  the  justice  of  my  sovereign,  and  the  affection  of  my  father,  fail 
of  success,  I  shall  lament  in  silent  submission  his  determination;  but 
Europe,  the  world,  and  posterity,  must  judge  between  us. 

"  I  have  done  my  duty ;  my  conscience  acquits  me  ;  my  reason  tells 
me  that  I  was  perfectly  justified  in  the  request  which  I  have  made,  be- 
cause no  reasonable  arguments  have  ever  been  adduced  in  answer  to 
my  pretensions.  The  precedents  in  our  history  are  in  my  favour ;  but 
if  they  were  not,  the  times  in  which  we  live,  and  especially  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  present  moment,  require  us  to  become  an  example  to  our 
posterity. 

44  No  other  cause  of  refusal  has  or  can  be  assigned,  except  that  it  was 
the  will  of  your  majesty.  To  that  will  and  pleasure  I  bow  with  every 
degree  of  humility  and  resignation;  but  I  can  never  cease  to  comrjlainof 
the  severity  which  has  been  exercised  against  me,  and  the  injustice 
which  I  have  suffered,  till  I  cease  to  exist.  I  have  the  honour  to  sub- 
scribe myself,  with  all  possible  devotion,  your  majesty's  most  dutiful  and 
affectionate  son  and  subject, 

(Signed)  "  G.  P." 

"  Brighthrtmstone,  Aug.  5th,  1803." 
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Answer,  from  the  King. 

"  Windsor,  7th  August. 
"  My  Dear  Son, 

"  Though  I  applaud  your  zeal  and  spirit,  of  which,  I  trust,  no  one  can 
suppose  any  of  my  family  wanting,  yet,  considering  the  repeated  decla- 
rations I  have  made  of  my  determination  on  your  former  applications  to 
the  same  purpose,  I  had  flattered  myself  to  have  heard  no  farther  on  the 
subject.  Should  the  implacable  enemy  so  far  succeed  as  to  land,  you 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  shewing  your  zeal  at  the  head  of  your  regi- 
ment. It  will  be  the  duty  of  every  man  to  stand  forward  on  such  an  oc- 
casion :  and  I  shall  certainly  think  it  mine  to  set  an  example  in  defence 
of  every  thing  that  is  dear  to  me  and  my  people.  I  ever  remain,  my 
dear  son, 

"  Your  most  affectionate  father, 

(Signed)  "  G.  R." 

The  prince,  in  an  animated,  but  dutiful  reply  to  his  rayal 
parent,  said — "  Allow  me,  Sir,  to  recall  to  your  recollection, 
the  expressions  you  were  graciously  pleased  to  use,  when  I  so- 
licited a  foreign  service  upon  my  first  coming  into  the  army. 
They  were,  Sir,  that  your  majesty  did  not  see  the  opportunity 
for  it ;  but  if  any  thing  were  to  arise  at  home,  I  ought  to  be 
"  the  first  and  foremost."  "  In  this,"  continues  the  prince, 
"  I  agree  most  perfectly  with  your  majesty.  I  ought  to  be  the 
first  and  foremost.  It  is  the  place  which  my  birth  assigns  me 
— which  Europe — which  the  English  nation  expects  me  to  fill, 
and  which  the  former  assurances  of  your  majesty  might  na- 
turally have  led  me  to  hope  I  should  occupy."  Having  re- 
ceived no  reply  to  this  second  letter,  the  prince  repeated  his 
application,  through  the  medium  of  his  royal  brother,  the 
Duke  of  York,  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  army,  by 
whom  he  was  informed,  "  that  before  the  prince  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  command  of  the  10th  light  dragoons,  the  king  caused 
it  to  be  fully  explained  to  him  what  his  sentiments  were  with 
respect  to  a  Prince  of  Wales  entering  into  the  army,  and  the 
public  grounds  upon  which  he  could  never  admit  of  the  prince 
considering  it  a  profession,  or  of  his  being  promoted  in  the 
service."  The  prince,  in  reply,  positively  "  denied  that  any 
condition  or  stipulation  of  the  nature  alluded  to  by  the  Duke 
of  York,  had  been  made  when  he  came  into  the  army."  How- 
ever that  might  be,  the  resolution  to  withhold  from  the  prince 
all  military  promotion,  was  inflexibly  adhered  to ;  and  his 
royal  highness  was  doomed  to  remain  in  his  comparatively 
humble  station  of  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  horse. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Situation  of  the  firinci/ial  States  of  Europe  at  the  Breaking  out  of  the 
War — His  Majesty's  Declaration — War  in  St.  DomingQ — Cruelties 
practised  in  that  Island  by  the  French — Critical  Situation  of  the  Re- 
publican Army — Death  of  General  Leclerc — Rochambeau  appointed 
Commander-in-Chief— -Shut  up  in  Cape  Francois — Arrival  of  the 
intelligence  of  the  renewal  of  Hostilities  between  Great  Britain  and 
France — Surrender  of  Rochambeau's  Army  to  Commodore  Loving- 
Final  Expulsion  of  the  French  Forces  from  St.  Domingo— -Proclama- 
tion of  the  Republic  of  Hayti — Dessalines  appointed  Governor-  Gene- 
ral for  Life — Surrender  of  the  French  and  Dutch  West  Indian  Colo- 
nies to  the  English — French  Armament  despatched  to  the  East  Indies 
—French  Manifesto — Invasion  of  Hanover— Conquest  of  that  Elec- 
torate by  the  Arms  of  France — Preparations  for  the  Invasion  of 
England— Arrest  of  English  Travellers  in  France — Naval  Events-" 
Overture  to  Louis  XVIII.  to  resign  his  Claim  to  the  Throne  of  his  An- 
cestors— Rejected. 

After  the  enjoyment  of  a  year  of  nominal  peace,  two  of 
the  first  states  of  Europe  once  more  determined  to  appeal  to 
the  decision  of  the  sword.     During  the  interval  of  this'  state 
of  feverish  tranquillity,  France  had  extended  her  power   and 
influence  in  every  direction.     The  independence  and  freedom 
of  Switzerland,  of  Holland,  and  of  Italy,  although  guarsn« 
teed  by  the  stipulations  of  the   treaty  of  Luneville,  were  iis» 
regarded  and  violated,  and  republican  France,  though  sc late- 
ly contending  for  her  own  independence,  did  not  hesiate  to 
exercise    an   uncontrolled   dominion   over   those   countries. 
Spain,  debased  by  superstition,  and  enervated  by  the  nines  of 
Mexico  and  Peru,  had  sunk  into  a  state  of  absolute  vassalage. 
Germany,  weakened  by  the  defection  of  some  of  Ivr  principal 
states,  was  no  longer  able  to  oppose  the  aggrandisement  of  her 
too  powerful  neighbour.     Prussia,  ever  grasping  at  extension 
of  dominion,  was  willing  to  gratify  her  territorial  cupidity  at 
the  expense  of  her  rank   among  the  statep  of  Europe,  and 
though  constantly  increasing  in  strength,  sh-  was  evidently  de- 
clining in  importance.     Sweden  and  Denmark,  who  had  pre- 
served their  neutrality,  with  some  slight  intermission,  while 
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the  rest  of  Europe  was'  involved  in  war,  had  no  disposition 
to  relinquish  the  advantages  of  this  wise  and  pacific  policy  : 
while  Russia,  governed  by  a  monarch  distinguished  for  the 
mildness  of  his  rule,  and  the  wisdom  of  his  councils,  chose 
rather  to  arbitrate  the  differences,  of  others  than  to  become 
a  party  in  their  quarrels.  It  remained,  therefore,  for  Great 
Britain,  u  single-handed"  and  unallied,  to  bear  the  first  shock 
of  that  war  which  had  now  become  inevitable,  and  to  in- 
terpose a  rampart  between  military  France  and  universal  em- 
pire. 

Early  in  the  month  of  May,  his  Britannic  Majesty  pub- 
lished a  declaration,  in  which  he  states,  "  that  his  earnest  en- 
deavours for  the  preservation  of  peace  having  failed  of  suc- 
cess, he  entertains  the  fullest  confidence  that  he  shall  receive 
the  same  support  from  his  parliament,  and  that  the  same  zeal 
and  spirit  will  be  manifested  by  his  people,  which  he  has  expe- 
rienced on  every  occasion  when  the  honour  of  his  crown  has 
been  attacked,  or  the  essential  interests    of  his  dominions  en- 
dangered."    "  During  the    whole  course  of  the  negociations 
which  led  to  the  preliminary  and   definitive  treaties  of  peace 
between  his  majesty  and  the  French  republic,  it  was  his  ma- 
jesty's sincere  desire,"  says  the  declaration,  u  not  only  to  put 
an  end  to  the  hostilities  which    subsisted   between   the  two 
countries,  but  to  adopt  such  measures,  and  to  concur  in  such 
propositions  as  might  effectually  contribute  to  consolidate  the 
general  tranquillity    of  Europe  ;  and  the   same   motives   by 
which  he  was   actuated    during  the   negociations  for   peace, 
have  since  invariably  governed   his   conduct."     His   majesty 
then  proceeds  to  an  elaborate   enumeration  of  the  acts  of  ag- 
gression and  aggrandizement  practised  by  the  French  govern- 
ment during  the  interval  of  peace  ;  and  in  conclusion  remarks, 
thf\t  u  it  is  impossible  to  reflect  on  these  different  proceedings, 
ancVthe  course  which  the  French  government  have  thought 
proper  to  adopt  respecting  them,  without  the  thorough  con- 
viction that  they  are   not  the  effect  of  accident,  but  that  they 
form  a  ]vart  of  a  system  which  has  been  adopted  for  the  purpose 
of  degrading,  vilifying,  and  insulting  his  majesty  and  his  go- 
vernment.^ Under  these  insults  and  provocations,  his  majesty, 
not  withou\a  due  sense  of  his  dignity,   has    proceeded,  with 
every  degre\of  temper  and  moderation,  to  obtain  satisfaction 
and  redress,  v^ile  he  has  neglected  no  means  consistent  with 
his  honour,  ana\he  safety  of  his    dominions,    to  induce    the 
government  of  fiance   to  concede    to    him,   what   is,   in  his 
judgment,  absolutely  necessary  for  the  future  tranquillity  of 
Europe.     But  thou^Ji  the   provocations   which  his   majesty 
has  received  might  en\tle  him   to   larger  claims  than  those 
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which  he  has  advanced,    yet,   anxious   to   prevent  calamities 
which  might  thus  be  extended  to  every  part  of  Europe,  he  is 
still  willing,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  his  own  honour,  and 
the  interests  of  his   people,  to  aiford  every  facility  to  anyjust 
and  honourable  arrangement,    by  which   such   evils  may    be 
averted.     He  has,  therefore,  no  difficulty   in  declaring,  to  all 
Europe,  that  notwithstanding  the  changes  which  have   taken 
place  since  the  treaty  of  peace,  notwithstanding  the  extension 
of  the  power  of  France,  in  repugnance  to  that  treaty,  and  to 
the  spirit  of  peace  itself,  his  majesty  will  not  avail  himself  of 
these  circumstances,  to  demand  in  compensation  all  that  he  is 
intitled  to  require,  but  will  be  ready  to  concur,  even  now,  in 
an  arrangement,   by  which  satisfaction  shall  be  given  to  him, 
for  the  indignities  which  have  been  offered  to  his  crown,  and 
to  his  people,  and  substantial  security  afforded  against  further 
incroachments  on  the  part  of  France.     His  majesty  has  thus 
distinctly  and  unreservedly  stated  the  reasons  of  those   pro- 
ceedings to  which  he  has  found  himself  compelled  to   resort. 
He  is   actuated  by  no  disposition  to  interfere  in  the  internal 
concerns  of  any  other  state  ;  by  no  projects  of  conquest  and 
aggrandizement;  but  solely  by  a  sense  of  what  is   due  to   the 
honour  of  his  crown  and  the  interests  of  his  people,  and  by  an 
anxious  desire  to  obstruct  the  further  progress    of  a  system, 
which,  if  not  resisted,  may  prove  fatal  to  every  part  of  the  civi- 
lized world." 

The  line  of  hostilities  which  each  nation  would  pursue  was 
prescribed  by  their  relative  situation;  Great  Britain  being 
mistress  of  the  seas,  would  naturally  direct  her  principal  at- 
tack against  the  colonies,  and  the  maritime  possessions  of  her 
enemy  ;  while  France,  being  equally  powerful  at  land,  was  re- 
solved to  obstruct  and  attack  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain, 
in  Italy,  in  Germany,  and  in  every  other  part  of  the  continent 
where  her  armies  could  penetrate,  and  at  the  same  time,  to 
wrest  from  her  weaker  neighbours  a  full  equivalent  for  any 
colonial  loss  she  might  experience  in  the  approaching  contest. 
In  pursuance  of  the  different  systems  of  warfare  which  each 
nation  had  adopted,  the  British  government  despatched  expe- 
ditions against  the  Dutch  settlements  of  Demerara,  and  Isse- 
quibo,  and  the  French  islands  of  St.  Lucia,  and  Tobago.  St. 
Domingo,  the  most  valuable  colony  that  France  ever  possessed, 
was,  in  the  mean  time,  wrested  from  her  by  the  black  popula- 
tion, assisted  by  a  British  squadron  ;  and  in  the  East  Indies, 
our  successes  over  the  native  princes  were  brilliant,  glorious, 
and  decisive. 

In  St.  Domingo,  an  island  which  had  shared  more  largely 
in  the  calamities  of  the  French  revolution  than  any  other  spot 
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on  the  habitable  globe,  the  want  of  good  faith  manifested  by 
the  French  general  towards  the  negro  chief,  Toussaint  Lou- 
verture,  excited   general  distrust  in  the  black  population,  and 
the  decree  of  the  French   legislative    body,  for  the   re-esta- 
blishment of  slavery  in  all  the  French  colonies,*  determined 
that   much  injured  people  to  declare   an   interminable  war 
against  their  oppressors.     In  pursuance  of  this  resolution, 
Dessalines  and  Christophe  hastened  to  assume  the   command 
of  those  negro  bands  who,  notwithstanding  their  repeated  de- 
feats, still  continued  in  a  state   of  hostility  against  the  French 
government ;  and  at  the  moment  when  the  captain-general  of 
the  French  army  was  felicitating  himself  on  having  restored 
the  colony  to  a  state  of  subjection,  the  flame    of  insurrection 
again  burst  forth,  and  spread  over  this  island  with  inconceiva- 
ble rapidity.     The  French  troops,  no  longer  animated  by  the 
hopes  of  ultimate  success,  and  unaccustomed  to  a  tropical  re- 
gion, soon  began  to  lose  their  accustomed  vivacity,  and  at  se- 
veral of  their  smaller  posts,  such  was  the  number  of  sick,  that 
the  healthy  survivors  were  scarcely  sufficient  to  attend   the 
hospitals,  and  bury  their  dead.   The  commander-in-chief,  him- 
self scarcely  convalescent,  had  lost   the  best   officers   of  his 
staff  by  the  ravages  of  the  yellow  fever,  and  the   troops  who 
had  recently  arrived  from  the  mother  country,  finding   them- 
selves unequal  to  the  service  to  which  they  were  condemned, 
sunk  into  despondency,  and  soon  followed  their  predecessors 
to  the  grave. 

Early  in  the  month  of  October,    1802,   General   Leclerc, 
finding  his  situation  critical  in  the  extreme,  despatched  an  aid- 
de-camp  to   Paris  for  instructions  and  advice  from  the  first 
consul,  but  in  the  mean  time,  he  continued  to  pursue  his  san- 
guinary system  with  undiminished  rigour,  and  excited  in  the 
minds   of  the  black  population   an   inextinguishable   hatred 
against  the  French  name.     Among  the  new  chiefs  which  arose 
in  the  interior  of  the  island  was  a  formidable   leader,  named 
Sans  Souci,  of  the  Cango  tribe.     Another  chief,  of  the  name 
of  Charles  Bellair,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in   his  at- 
tacks upon  the  invaders,  was  taken  in  battle,  and  put  to  death, 
in  the  presence  of  his  wife,  with  tortures   truly   demoniacal. 
But  it  was  not  merely  the  black  chiefs  with  whom  the  French 
had  to  contend,  one  of  their   own  generals,  Dugua,   chief  of 
the  staff,  shocked  with  the  cruelties  perpetrated  by  his  coun- 
trymen, determined  to  leave  the  French  army,  and  to  co-ope- 
rate with  their  enemies,  but  being  discovered  in  the  act  of  mak- 
ing preparations  for  this  purpose,  he  was  sentenced  to  death,  and 
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only  escaped  the  fate  that  awaited  him  by  becoming  his  own 
executioner.  To  crush  the  insurrectionary  spirit  which  per- 
vaded every  part  of  the  colony,  the  usual  calamities  of  war 
were  aggravated  by  the  most  savage  barbarities.  Immense 
numbers  of  blacks  were  drowned  in  the  sea,  or  suffocated,  by 
order  of  the  French,  in  the  holds  of  ships,  appointed  to  the 
execution  of  this  diabolical  service.  In  one  instance  six  hun- 
dred of  these  unfortunate  men  were  surrounded  by  a  French 
force,  and  punished,  for  some  resistance,  by  being  all  butcher- 
ed upon  the  spot.  Such  was  the  excessive  slaughter  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Cape,  that  the  air  became  tainted  by  the  putre- 
faction of  dead  bodies,  and  produced  a  pestilential  disease, 
which  avenged  on  the  French  army  these  horrible  massacres. 
The  work  of  destruction  however  still  proceeded,  and  the 
French  commanders,  instead  of  relaxing  their  cruelties,  added 
to  their  enormity,  and  sought  to  supply  the  diminished  num- 
bers of  human  executioners  by  the  use  of  blood-hounds,* 
which  traced  the  unfortunate  victims  of  European  cruelty  to 
the  recesses  where  their  employers  could  not  penetrate.  A 
considerable  number  of  blacks,  who  had  been  hunted  down  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Fort  Republican,  were  hurried  on 
board  the  ships  at  anchor  in  the  bay,  and  thus  freighted, 
this  dishonoured  navy  stood  out  from  the  shore  under  cover 
of  the  night,  when  the  unresisting  victims  were  plunged 
alive  into  the  sea,  in  such  numbers,  that  at  length  the  tide,  as 
if  the  ocean  would  no  longer  conceal  the  deed  of  blood, 
brought  their  bodies  to  the  shore,  and  rolled  them  on  the 
beach.  (50.) 

*  These  animals,  which  are  brought  from  the  island  of  Cuba,  are  ge- 
nerally employed  by  the  Spaniards,  in  the  pursuit  of  wild  bullocks ;  and 
the  great  use  of  the  dog  is  to  drive  the  cattle  from  the  heights  and  re- 
cesses in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  country,  which  are  least  accessible 
to  the  hunters.  Though  these  dogs  are  not  in  general  larger  than  the 
shepherds'  dogs  in  Great  Britain,  (which  in  truth  they  much  resemble) 
yet  when  they  were  introduced  into  Jamaica,  as  the  auxiliaries  of  the 
general  assembly,  in  the  Maroon  war,  in  the  year  1795,  they  were  re- 
presented as  equal  to  the  mastiff  in  bulk,  to  the  bull-dog  in  courage,  to 
the  blood-hound  in  scent,  and  to  the  grey-hound  in  agility,  and  the  im- 
pression made  on  the  mind  of  the  negroes  by  these  canine  warriors  was 
equally  surprising  and  unexpected. — Bryan  Edwards. 

(50.)  These  statements,  it  should  be  remembered,  are  made  by  an 
enemy,  whose  interest  it  was  to  throw  an  odium  on  the  character  of  the. 
French  nation.  Cruelties  were  no  doubt  committed  on  both  sides  dur- 
ing the  civil  war  in  St.  Domingo,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  relations  in 
the  text  are  grossly  exaggerated.  The  English  writer  too,  seems  to 
forget  that  his  own  countrymen  set  the  example  of  employing  blood- 
hounds against  the  insurgent  negroes,  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
if  the  history  of  the  Maroon  war  in  Jamaica  were  made  known,  it  would 
not  be  productive  of  details  as  shocking  to  humanity,  as  any  of  those 
here  narrated. 
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By  the  middle  of  October,  Fort  Dauphin,  Port-au-Paix,  and 
several  other  important  settlements,  were  completely  lost  to 
the  French  ;  towards  the  end  of  the  same  month  the  general- 
in-chief,  whose  health  had  been  long  impaired,  sunk  under 
the  mephetic  atmosphere  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  and 
died  on  the  night  of  the  1st  of  November,  after  giving  some 
directions  for  the  future  government  of  the  island.3* 

On  the  death  of  General  Leclerc  the  command  of  the 
French  army  devolved  upon  General  Rochambeau,  who  pur- 
sued the  same  course  of  cruelty  and  blood  that  had  been 
marked  out  by  his  predecessor.  The  first  engagement  of  im- 
portance that  took  place  after  the  appointment  of  the  new 
general  was  fought  on  the  parched  plains  of  St.  Nichola  Mole, 
and  issued  in  the  defeat  of  the  French  army.  About  the 
same  period  Fort  Dauphin  surrendered  to  the  arms  of  France 
after  a  gallant  resistance  to  the  combined  attacks  of  the  fleet 
and  army  under  General  Clausel.  But  notwithstanding  this 
transient  success,  the  continual  diminution  of  the  French  army, 
and  the  daily  increasing  strength  of  the  enemy  clearly  announ- 
ced that  the  period  of  their  final  expulsion  from  the  island  was 
fast  approaching. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  1803  was  marked  by  a  cessation 
from  active  hostility,  but  there  was  no  pause  in  the  progress 
of  disease,  nor  any  relaxation  in  that  system  of  sanguinary 
policy,  which  seemed  to  have  for  its  object  the  extermination 
of  a  race  of  men,  rendered  cruel  and  ferocious  by  the  joint 
operation  of  slavery  and  oppression.  While  the  French  army 
remained  in  a  state  of  inactivity,  waiting  the  arrival  of  rein- 
forcements. General  Dessalines,  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  black  forces,  was  indefatigable  in  his  exertions  to  repair 


*  Charles  Emanuel  Leclerc  d'Ostin,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  en- 
tered on  the  career  of  arms  at  an  early  age,  and  distinguished  himself  at 
Toulon,  in  Germany,  and  in  Italy.  After  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio, 
he  accompanied  the  French  expedition  to  Egypt,  and  on  his  return  to 
France  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  revolution  of  the  18th  Brumaire, 
on  which  occasion  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  corps  of  grena- 
diers, and  advancing  upon  the  refractory  deputies,  expelled  them  from 
the  hall.  General  Leclerc  was  afterwards  intrusted  with  the  command 
of  the  French  army  which  marched  through  Spain  to  subdue  Portugal; 
and  on  the  return  of  peace  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  captain-gene- 
ral of  the  army  of  St.  Domingo.  While  engaged  in  this  service,  he  tar- 
nished his  former  laurels  by  acts  of  excessive  cruelty,  and  fell  a  victim 
to  a  disease  produced  by  the  atrocities  of  the  army  under  his  command. 
After  his  death,  his  body  was  conveyed  to  France,  and  interred  with 
funeral  honours  in  his  estate  at  Montgobert.  His  wife,  Pauline  Bona- 
parte, the  eldest  sister  of  the  first  consul,  who  had  attended  her  husband 
on  the  expedition  to  St. Domingo,  accompanied  his  corpse  on  its  return  to 
Europe  from  the  aceldama  of  Hispaniola,  and  the  first  consul  and  his 
court  put  on  mourning  for  the  death  of  the  deceased  general. 
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the  losses  he  had  sustained  during  the  late  campaign,  and 
was  soon  in  a  situation  to  commence  offensive  operations. 
Several  skirmishes  accordingly  took  place,  early  in  the  year, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Acul,  and  it  was  at  length  determined  by  the 
French  chief,  once  more  to  hazard  a  general  action.  The 
battle  was  begun  by  the  French  general,  who  attacked  his  sable 
adversary  with  so  much  impetuosity  as  to  oblige  him  to  retreat 
with  precipitation  over  the  Mornes ;  but  in  effecting  this  ope- 
ration, the  French  line  was  weakened,  and  the  negro  general 
taking  advantage  of  this  error,  rallied  his  forces,  and  repulsed 
the  French  with  considerable  loss.  In  the  moment  of  success, 
General  Rochambeau  had  secured  a  number  of  prisoners,  and 
such  was  the  thirst  for  blood,  that  notwithstanding  the  terrible 
retaliation  which  they  knew  must  await  their  own  country- 
men, the  black  prisoners  were  led  out  on  the  plain,  and  put  to 
death  in  cold  blood.  This  murderous  deed  was  executed  with 
so  much  precipitation,  that  many  of  the  unhappy  victims  were 
left  half-dead,  in  a  mutilated  state,  and  their  moans  and  shrieks 
were  heard  throughout  the  whole  night,  in  the  camp  of  the 
exasperated  enemy.  The  negro  chief,  though  he  had  hitherto 
acted  upon  the  humane  maxim  of  Toussaint,  which  forbad  all 
retaliation,  was  now  irritated  to  an  act  of  terrible  revenge,  and 
ordering  a  number  of  gibbets  to  be  erected,  he  selected  out 
all  the  French  officers  who  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  and  sus- 
pended them  in  every  direction,  in  sight  of  the  French  army. 
The  blacks,  in  the  mean  time,  rendered  desperate  by  these 
dreadful  massacres,  sallied  out  of  their  intrenchments,  with 
irresistible  impetuosity,  and  obliged  their  European  adversa- 
ries to  seek  their  safety  under  the  wails  of  Cape  Francis. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  St.  Domingo,  when  intelli- 
gence arrived  at  that  island  of  the  renewal  of  hostilities  be- 
tween  Great  Britain  and  France.  This  unexpected  event  ren- 
dered the  situation  of  the  French  army  critical  in  the  extreme  ; 
and  the  commander-in-chief,  apprehending  a  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions, published  a  proclamation,  allowing  the  free  importa- 
tion of  all  the  necessaries  of  life  into  the  stations  occupied  by 
the  French  army,  but  at  the  same  time  declared  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  island  in  a  state  of  siege. 

The  French  head-quarters  were  now  established  at  the 
Cape,  and  the  negro  chief  had  taken  such  effectual  measures 
to  curtail  their  boundaries,  that  they  were  in  effect  circumscri- 
bed within  the  narrow  limits  of  two  miles  round  that  station. 
From  this  period  the  affairs  of  France  in  the  island  of  St.  Do- 
mingo became  desperate,  and  the  commander-in-chief,  relin- 
quishing all  hopes  of  conquest,  began  to  address  himself  to  the 
fortification  of  the  city  of  the  Cape.     In  a  despatch,  written 
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from  this  place,  and  dated  the  29th  of  October,  1803,  he  ob- 
serves, "  There  is  still  some  merit  in  defending  a  ravaged 
colony  against  a  civil  war  on  one  side,  and  a  foreign  enemy 
on  the  other."  But  even  this  melancholy  consolation  was  not 
long  granted  to  him,  for  being  menaced  by  a  negro  army  by 
land,  and  strictly  blockaded  by  a  British  naval  force  on  the 
side  of  the  ocean,  his  supplies  were  entirely  cut  off,  and  the 
troops  in  the  garrison,  sinking  under  the  accumulated  pres- 
sure of  pestilence  and  famine,  were  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  feeding  on  those  very  blood  hounds  which  they  had  them- 
selves satiated  with  human  flesh. 

The  French  general,  finding  his  position  no  longer  tenable, 
concluded  a  capitulation  with  the  British  commodore,  on  the 
30th  of  November,  by  which  it  was  agreed,  that  the  French 
officers  and  troops,  amounting  to  about  eight  thousand,  should 
be  sent  to  Jamaica  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  their  sick  to  France 
and  America,  in  British  transports  provided  for  that  purpose. 
No  sooner  was  this  capitulation  executed,  than  Captain  Bligh 
was  despatched  to  General  Dessalines,  to  apprise  him  that  all 
the  French  ships  and  vessels  in  the  port  had  surrendered  to  the 
British  flag ;  but  notwithstanding  this  intimation,  it  was  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  blacks  could  be  prevented  from 
firing  red-hot  balls  into  the  ships  in  which  the  French  troops 
had  embarked,  and  revenging  their  accumulated  wrongs  by 
sending  them  all  to  the  bottom  of  the  bay.  The  first  instant 
the  land  breeze  enabled  them  to  sail,  all  the  French  ships  came 
out  of  the  harbour,  and  hauled  down  their  colours.  In  sailing- 
out  of  the  bay,  the  Clorinde,  a  large  frigate  of  thirty-eight 
guns,  unfortunately  took  the  ground,  and  was  obliged  to  throw 
most  of  her  guns  overboard,  but  from  the  indefatigable  exer- 
tions and  professional  abilities  of  Lieutenant  Willoughby,  she 
was  at  length  got  afloat  without  sustaining  any  material  da- 
mage. 

Commodore  Loving,  after  seeing  the  prizes,  which  con- 
sisted of  three  frigates  and  seventeen  merchantmen,  properly 
secured,  bore  away  for  the  Mole,  and  on  the  2d  of  December 
summoned  the  general  of  brigade  to  surrender.  Noailles,  the 
French  commander  in  that  place,  replied,  that  the  garrison  was 
provisioned  for  five  months,  and  that  he  should  not  listen  to 
any  proposals  for  capitulation.  On  receiving  this  answer  to 
his  summons,  the  British  commodore  judged  it  advisable  to 
steer  for  Jamaica  with  his  prizes,  for  the  purpose  of  landing 
his  prisoners  and  replenishing  his  stock  of  provisions,  leaving 
the  Pique  to  continue  the  blockade  in  his  absence.  The 
French  general,  apprehensive  of  the  return  of  the  British 
squadron,  took  the  opportunity  to  evacuate  the  fort  the  same 
night,  and  embarked  his  garrison  on  board  six  vessels  which 
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were  at  that  time  lying  in  the  harbour ;  but  by  the  vigilance 
of  the  Pique,  five  out  of  the  six  vessels  were  taken,  and  that 
only  in  which  Noaillcs  himself  was  embarked  effected  its 
escape.  Previously  to  the  evacuation  of  the  Mole,  Fort  Dau- 
phin had  surrendered  to  the  Theseus,  and  Fort  Marie  to  the 
Vanguard,  the  wretched  garrisons  considering  themselves  for- 
tunate in  being  rescued  from  the  fate  that  awaited  them,  from 
the  hands  of  the  infuriated  blacks,  in  whose  minds  revenge 
against  their  oppressors  had  extinguished  every  spark  of  pity 
and  humanity.  The  humane  exertions  of  the  British  com- 
manders on  this  station  reflected  the  highest  honour  upon  the 
national  character,  and  served  to  dispel  the  horrible  gloom  in 
which  the  devoted  island  of  St.  Domingo  had  so  long  been 
enveloped. 

This  signal  and  complete  failure  of  the  French  expedition 
against  St.  Domingo  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  any  deficiency 
in  military  means,  or  to  any  want  of  skill  and  perseverance  in 
the  French  troops,  but  to  a  sanguinary  and  vicious  policy, 
which  at  first  sunk  the  black  population  into  despair,  and  then 
called  forth  on  their  part  exertions  and  a  constancy  in  suffer- 
ing almost  supernatural.  Among  the  first  steps  in  this 
career  of  error,  was  the  bad  faith  practised  towards  Toussaint 
Louverture,  and  the  atrocities  which  afterwards  followed 
served  to  confirm  a  resolution  taken  by  the  inhabitants,  "  to 
renounce  France  for  ever  ;  to  die  rather  than  live  under  her 
dominion ;  and  to  fight  to  the  last  breath  for  independence."^ 
The  evacuation  of  the  island  by  the  French  troops  left  the 
negroes  in  the  undisputed  possession  of  what  is  called  the 
French  part  of  St.  Domingo,  and  their  first  measure  was  to 
proclaim  themselves  an  independent  state,  under  the  designa- 
tion  of  "  The  Republic  of  Hayti."  At  the  head  of  this  re- 
public was  placed  the  negro  General  Dessalines,  to  whose 
hands  was  committed  the  sovereign  prerogative  of  making 
peace  and  declaring  war,  and  whose  privilege  it  was  to  be  in- 
vested with  the  right  ot  naming  his  successor.!  Although  the 


*  Proclamation  of  the  army  of  St.  Domingo,  signed  Dessalines. 

f  "  LIBERTY  OR  DEATH !" 
"  We,  generals  and  chiefs  of  the  army  of  Hayti,  penetrated  with  gra- 
titude for  the  benefits  we  have  received  from  the  general-in-chiei,  J. 
Jacques  Dessalines,  the  protector  of  the  liberty  which  the  people  enjoy, 
in  the  name  of  liberty,  in  the  name  of  independence,  in  the  name  of  the 
people  he  has  made  happy,  we  proclaim  him  governor-general  for  life 
of  Hayti.  We  swear  to  submit  implicitly  to  the  laws  emanating  from 
his  authority.  We  give  to  him  the  right  to  make  peace  and  war,  and  to 
name  his  successor. 

«  Done  at  head-quarters,  Gonaives,  the  1st  of  January,  1804,  and  the 
first  day  of  the  independence  of  Hayti. 

(Signed)  «  CHRISTOPHE,  &c." 
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French  republic  still  retained  possession  of  the  city  of  St. 
Domingo,  in  that  part  of  the  island  which  formly  belonged  to 
Spain,  yet  the  total  surrender  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
island  to  a  race  of  African  governors,  possessed  of  European 
tactics,  and  enjoying  a  knowledge  of  those  arts  of  civilized 
life  which  never  visited  their  native  deserts,  form  a  most  im- 
portant epoch  in  the  annals  of  Hispaniola,  and  seemed  calcu- 
lated to  produce  consequences  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
Europe,  and  to  the  human  race. 

In  addition  to  the  loss  of  St.  Domingo,  the  most  valuable 
of  all  the  colonial  possessions  of  France,  the  islands  of  St. 
Lucia  and  Tobago  once  more  fell  into  the  hands  of  Great 
Britain.  Immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  intelligence  of  the 
renewal  of  the  war  between  England  and  France,  an  expedi- 
tion sailed  from  Barbadoes,  under  the  command  of  Lieuten- 
ant-general Grinneld,  and  Commodore  Hood,  and  arrived  at 
day-break  on  the  21st  of  June  at  St.  Lucia.  In  the  course  of 
the  day  the  troops  effected  a  landing  near  the  town  of  Cas- 
tries, and  after  taking  that  place,  summoned  the  French  gene- 
ral Nogues  to  surrender  at  discretion.  With  this  summons 
the  enemy  refused  to  comply,  and  the  next  morning  at  four 
o'clock  an  assault  was  made  upon  Fort  Morne  Fortunee, 
which  was  carried  in  the  most  gallant  manner  with  a  com- 
paratively small  loss.  The  number  of  French  prisoners  made 
in  the  garrison  amounted  to  six  hundred  and  forty,  and  the 
whole  island  submitted  to  the  authorities  appointed  by  the 
British  commanders  without  further  resistance. 

General  Grinneld,  pursuing  his  victorious  career,  next  sailed 
for  the  island  of  Tobago,  on  the  25th  of  June,  and  on  the  1st 
of  July,  that  settlement  surrendered  to  the  British  force,  on 
condition  of  the  garrison  being  sent  over  to  France  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  English  government. 

In  addition  to  these  French  settlements,  the  Dutch  colonies 
of  Essequibo,  Demerara,  and  Berbice,  fell  successively  into 
the  hands  of  the  English,  under  the  same  successful  and  meri- 
torious commanders  ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  present  year, 
the  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,near  the  coast  of  New- 
foundland, contributed  to  swell  the  numerous  and  important 
colonial  conquests  of  Great  Britain.* 

France,  well  aware  of  the  precarious  tenure  by  which  she 
held  her  colonies  in  the  west,  determined,  if  possible,  to  secure 


*  POPULATION  of  the  French  and  British  West  India  Islands. 

FRENCH. 
The  following  account  of  the  white  inhabitants,  free  negroes,  and  slaves, 
in  the  French  West  Indies,  may  serve  to  gratify  curiosity.    It  is  taken 
from  the  authority  of  Mons,  Necker ;  but  Mr,  Bryan  Edwards  sup= 
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her  dominions  in  the  east,  and  with  this  view  an  armament  was 
fitted  out  at  Brest,  consisting  of  a  strong  naval  force  under  the 
command  of  Admiral  Linois,  and  onboard  of  which  were  placed 
six  thousand  French  troops.  This  expedition  sailed  soon  after 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  with  orders  to  touch  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  to  place  that  colony  in  such  a  state  of  de- 
fence as  to  be  enabled  to  resist  any  attack  that  might  be  made 
upon  it  by  the  English.  In  Europe  also,  the  French  armies 
were  immediately  put  in  motion,  and  the  consular  government, 
anxious  to  justify  their  conduct  to  the  French  nation  and  to 
Europe,  published  a  declaration,  dated  the  20th  of  May,  on 
the  causes  which  led  to  the  recall  of  their  ambassador  from 
London  and  the  renewal  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain.  In 
this  state  paper  it  is  said,  "  that  the  present  age  and  posterity 
will  see  all  that  has  been  done  by  France,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
calamities  of  war,  and  w^ith  what  moderation  and  patience  she 
has  laboured  to  prevent  their  return  ;"  "  but  nothing,"  con- 


I    poses  that  the  negro  slaves  were  nearly  double  the  number  here 
stated  at  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolutionary  wars  in 
•     1792 :— 

Whites.        Free  Blacks.        Slaves. 
St.  Domingo,  in  1779,  -  32,650  7,055  249,098 

Martinico,  in  1776,  -    11,619  2,892  71,268 

Guadaloupe,  in  1779,  -  13,261  1,382  85,327 

St.  Lucia,  in  1776,  -  2,397  1,050  10,752 

Tobago,  (suppose  the  same,)        -        2,397  1,050  10,752 

Cayenne,  in  1780,    -  1,358  10,539 


63,682  13,429  437,736 


ENGLISH. 

The  population  returns  of  the  British  West  India  Islands  rest  on  the  au- 
thority of  Bryan  Edwards,  as  stated  in  his  history  published  in  1793:—= 

Whites.  Blacks, 

Jamaica,                     -____»     30,000  250,000 

Barbadoes,     -------        16,167  62,115 

Grenada, -      1,000  23,926 

St.  Vincent,                     -        -        -1-V-        -          1,450  11,853 

Dominica,         --_-„-.      1,236  14,967 

Antigua,         --___..          2,590  37,808 

Montserrat,       -        -        -        -        -        -        -      1,300  10,000 

Nevis,             -                                        ...          1,000  8,420 

St.  Christopher,         -                         -                       1,900  20,435 

Virgin  Isles,                    -        -                         .          1,200  9,000 

Bahamas,           -        -        -        .        .        _        _      2,000  2,241 

Bermudas,     -                                       -       -         5,462  4,919 

65,305  455,684 
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tinues  this  document,  "has  been  able  to  interrupt  the  course 
of  the  projects  formed  to  enkindle  discord  between  the  two 
nations.     The  treaty  of  Amiens  had  been  negociated  amidst 
the   clamours  of  a  party  in  England,  hostile  to  peace,  and 
scarcely  was  it  concluded,  when  it  was  the  object  of  the  bit- 
terest censure.     Soon  after  alarms  were  disseminated  in  that 
country ;  dangers  were   pretended,  on  which  was  established 
the  necessity  of  such  a  peace  establishment,  as  to  be  a  perma- 
nent signal  of  new  hostilities.  At  length,  an  unexpected  mes- 
sage, all  at  once,  terrifies  England  with  imaginary  armaments 
in  France  and  Batavia  ;  she  supposes  the  existence  of  impor- 
tant  discussions,  which  divided  the  two  governments,  while 
no   such  discussion  was   known  to  the   French  government. 
Immediately  formidable  armaments  take  place  on  the  coast, 
and  in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain ;  the  sea  is  covered  with  her 
ships  of  war  ;  and  it  is  in  the  midst  of  these  preparations  that 
the  cabinet  of  London  demands  of  France,  the  abrogation  of  a 
fundamental  article  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens.     In  vain  did 
France  consent  to  shut  her  eyes  to  the  actual  non-execution 
of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  from  which  England  pretended  to 
release  herself;  in  vain  was  she  willing  to  delay  taking  a  de- 
finitive resolution,  until  Spain  and  Batavia,  both  of  them  con- 
tracting parties,  could  have  manifested  their  disposition.     In 
vain,  in  short,  did  she  propose  to  request  the  mediation  of  the 
powers  which   had  been  invited  to  guarantee,  and  who  in 
effect  did  guarantee  the  stipulation  required  to  be  abrogated. 
Every  proposition  was  rejected,  and  the  demands  of  England 
became  more  imperious  and  more  absolute."     But  "  it  was 
not,"   continues   the   declaration,  "  in  the  principles    of  the 
French  government  to  yield  to  menaces  ;  it  was  not  in  their 
power  to  bend  the  majesty  of  the  French  people  to  laws  pre- 
scribed to  them  with  forms  so   haughty  and  so  new.     The 
government  stopped  at  the  limit  traced  out  by  its  principles 
and  its  duties.     The  negociation  is  interrupted,  and   we  are 
ready  to  fight,  if  we  be  attacked.     We  shall,  at  least,  fight  to 
maintain  the  faith  of  treaties,  and  for  the  honour  of  the  French 
name ;  and  the  result  of  this  contest  will  be  such  as  we  have 
a  right  to  expect  from  the  justice  of  our  cause,  and  the  cou- 
rage of  our  warriors." 

This  declaration  was  no  sooner  promulgated  than  all  the 
French  armies  were  put  in  motion.  The  army  of  Italy  was 
strongly  reinforced,  and  pushed  forward  a  large  detachment 
upon  Tarentum,  and  the  other  strong  posts  on  the  Adriatic 
sea.  While  the  French  general,  charged  with  the  execution 
of  these  movements,  published  a  proclamation,  maintaining 
the  necessity  of  France  occupying  these  important  positions,, 
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so  long  as  England,  in  contravention  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens, 
retained  possession  of  Malta. 

On  the  side  of  Germany  the   French  armies  were  no  less 
active.     During  the  protracted  period  of  the  negociation,  a 
considerable  French  army  was  assembled  in  Holland,  and  on 
the  frontiers  of  Hanover;  and  no    sooner   had  his  majesty's 
declaration   of  war   been  laid  before  the  British  parliament, 
than  the   French  general  Mortier,  advancing  from  his  head- 
quarters at  Coeverdon,  summoned  the  Hanoverian  electorate 
to  surrender  to  the  republican  army.     In  the  attack  on  Han- 
over, Bonaparte  formally  professed  that  he  should  occupy  that 
country  merely  as  a  pledge  for  the  restoration  of  Malta,  and 
endeavoured  to  cover  this  flagrant  violation  of  the  constitution 
and  independence  of  the  Germanic  empire,  by  asserting,  that 
it  was  merely  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  King  of  Eng- 
land to  maintain  the  peace  of  Amiens,    that  he  ordered  his 
army  to  occupy  that  portion   of  Germany,  in  which  the  pre- 
sent reigning   family  of  England  were  peculiarly  interested. 
Although  it  was   impossible  that   the  electorate  could  oppose 
any  effectual  stand  against  the  immense  power  of  France,  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  was  sent  over   from  England,  as  com- 
mander-in-chief in  that  country,  and  proclamations  were  pub- 
lished in    the  name  of  his  royal  highness,  and  on  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Hanoverian  government,  calling  upon  all  the  inha- 
bitants, capable  of  bearing  arms,  to  rally  round  the   standard 
of  their  country.     But  these  proclamations,  although  accom- 
panied by  a  solemn  pledge  on  the  part  of  the    Duke  to  share 
all  the  dangers,  produced  no  important  effect  upon  the  people, 
who  seemed   more   disposed  to  listen  to  the  warning  voice  of 
the  French   general,  than  to   the  patriotic  calls  of  a  British 
prince.     On  the  26th  of  May,  the  invading  army  entered  the 
town  of  Bentheim,  where  the  Hanoverian  garrison,  consisting 
of  an  officer  and  thirty-six  men,  surrendered  themselves  pri- 
soners of  war.     Two  days  after  this,  the  French  force  passed 
the  river  Ems,  at  Mippen,  and  the  following  day,  a  body  of 
ten  thousand  French  troops  entered  the  principality  of  Osna- 
burgh,  which  had  been  previously  evacuated  by  the  Hanove- 
rians.    General  Walmoden,   to  whom  the  command  of  the 
Hanoverian  troops  was  intrusted,  having  collected  an  army  of 
eighteen  thousand  regulars,  now  determined  to  make  a  stand 
in  his  position,  on  the  Hunte ;  expecting,  in  the  mean  time, 
to  receive  considerable  assistance  from  General  Hammerstein^ 
who  occupied  the  town  of  Diepholtz,  with  a  formidable  force 
of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery.     After  the  necessary  prepa- 
rations, a  divison  of  French  infantry,  under  the  command  of 
General  Schiner,  and  another  of  cavalry,  led  by  General  Nan- 
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souty,  advancing  to  the  Hunte,  forced  the  passage  of  that 
river,  and  directed  their  march  to  Sublingen,  with  a  view  to 
cutting  off  whatever  force  might  be  stationed  between  that 
town  and  Diepholtz.  This  manoeuvre  so  far  succeeded  as  to 
oblige  General  Hammerstein  to  retreat  during  the  night,  and 
to  take  up  his  station  at  Borstoen.  On  the  1st  of  June,  a 
smart  skirmish  took  place  between  the  Hanoverian  rear-guard 
and  the  French  advanced  pickets,  which  was  succeeded  on  the 
~d  by  a  severe  cannonade,  on  the  part  of  the  electoral  troops ; 
but  General  Drouet,  advancing  with  a  charge  of  cavalry, 
obliged  them  to  retire.  The  Weser  was  now  the  last  line  of 
defence  for  the  Hanoverian  army,  and  the  banks  of  that  river 
were  strongly  planted  with  artillery  ;  but  at  the  moment  when 
General  Mortier  had  advanced  into  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of 
Nieubourg,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Hanoverians,  a  deputa- 
tion arrived  from  the  civil  and  military  authorities  of  Hanover, 
intreating  him  to  suspend  his  march.  With  this  request  he 
consented  to  comply,  on  condition  that  the  invaders  should  be 
put  in  possession  of  all  the  fortresses  in  the  electorate,  to- 
gether with  the  arms,  artillery,  and  ammunition  of  the  enemy. 
It  was  further  stipulated  by  this  convention,  which  was  signed 
at  Sublingen,  that  the  Hanoverian  army  should  retire  behind 
the  Elbe,  and  engage  not  to  serve  against  France,  or  her  allies, 
during  the  war,  or  until  regularly  exchanged.  On  the  5th  of 
June,  the  French  advanced  without  further  molestation,  and 
took  possession  of  the  city  of  Hanover,  where  they  found  a 
prodigious  quantity  of  artillery  and  ammunition.  Besides  the 
absolute  value  of  the  electorate  as  a  conquest,  which  enabled 
the  enemy  to  remount  their  cavalry,  and  recruit  their  droop- 
ing finances,  they  were  now  masters  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Elbe  and  the  Weser,  and  as  had  been  foreseen,  they  hastened 
to  improve  this  circumstance  to  their  own  advantage,  and  to 
the  annoyance  of  their  adversary.  Being  now  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  commercial  Hanse  towns  of  Ham- 
burgh and  Bremen,  the  French  generals  were  enabled  to  levy 
considerable  sums  of  money  on  those  opulent  cities,  under 
the  shape  of  loans  ;  and  while  the  continental  powers  patient- 
ly submitted  to  this  outrageous  violation  of  the  German  em- 
pire, no  prospect  presented  itself  of  limiting  their  future  exac- 
tions. Bonaparte,  anxious  to  push  the  advantages  he  possessed 
to  the  utmost  possible  extent,  issued  a  decree,  prohibiting  the 
navigation  of  the  rivers  Elbe  and  Weser  by  the  vessels  of 
British  merchants,  asserting,  that  as  the  fortune  of  war  had 
given  him  the  possession  of  the  King  of  England's  dominions 
in  Hanover,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  than  an  enemy's  ships 
would  be  allowed  to  pass  within  reach  of  a  French  battery. 
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The  British  government,  in  answer  to  this  reasoning,  replied, 
that  the  conduct  of  France,  in  the  invasion  of  the  electorate 
was  an  unauthorized  and  outrageous  violation  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  German  empire  ;  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  hos- 
tility in  Germany,  to  permit  British  vessels  to  be  fired  at,  or 
captured,  when  navigating  in  the  ports  and  rivers  of  Germany  ; 
and  therefore  ("retaliating,  in  some  degree,  on  the  empire,  for 
not  having  defended  Hanover)  measures  were  taken  to  en- 
force a  rigorous  blockade  upon  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe  and 
the  Weser,  and  to  prevent  the  navigation  of  those  rivers  so 
long  as  British  vessels  were  excluded  from  them.  The  Hanse 
towns  were  thus  placed  in  a  most  deplorable  situation.  By  the 
blockade  of  their  harbours,  all  foreign  trade  was  cut  off,  while 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  French  armies  placed  them  in  per- 
petual danger  of  military  violence  and  exaction.  In  this  situa- 
tion they  addressed  themselves  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  as 
guarantee  and  protector  of  the  neutrality  of  the  north  of  Ger- 
many ;  but  Frederick  William,  either  entering  into  the  views 
of  France,  or  influenced  by  the  consideration  of  its  vast  and 
resistless  power,  refused  his  interference,  and  thus  abandoned 
all  the  smaller  states  of  Germany  to  the  mercy  and  discretion 
of  the  republic. 

On  the  arrival  of  intelligence  at  the  head -quarters  of  the 
French  army,  that  his  Britannic  Majesty,  as  elector  of  Hano- 
ver, had  refused  to  ratify  the  convention  of  Sublingen,  Gene- 
ral Mortier  addressed  a  letter  to  Marshal  Count  Walmoden, 
the  Hanoverian  general,  apprising  him  of  this  refusal,  and  of 
his  consequent  determination  to  re-commence  the  campaign, 
unless  the  marshal  would  consent  to  surrender  his  army,  and 
allow  them  to  be  marched  into  France  as  prisoners  of  war. 
To  which  Count  Walmoden  replied,  that  his  army  preferred 
perishing  with  arms  in  their  hands,  rather  than  to  submit  to 
this  humiliating  proposal  ;  that  they  had  already  made  suffi- 
cient sacrifices  for  their  country  ;  and  that  they  must  now  de- 
fend their  own  honour  :  the  officer  by  whom  this  spirited  an- 
swer was  conveyed,  was,  however,  empowered  to  state,  that 
if  any  acceptable  terms  were  offered,  they  would  probably  not 
be  rejected.  This  intimation  led  to  a  negociation,  which  ter- 
minated in  a  convention,  signed  on  the  5th  of  July,  and  by 
which  it  was  stipulated,  that  the  Hanoverian  army  should  be 
totally  disbanded,  and  return  to  their  homes,  upon  their  parole 
not  to  serve  against  France  or  her  allies,  until  regularly  ex- 
changed ;  and  its  artillery  and  military  stores  were  all  to  be 
given  up  to  the  enemy.  General  Mortier,  in  his  letter  to  the 
first  consul,  announcing  the  successful  termination  of  the  cam- 
paign, says,  "  It  was  only  from  generosity  to   an   enemy   im- 
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ploring  clemency,  that  we  granted  these  terms  ;  General  Wal- 
moden  signed  the  capitulation  with  an  afflicted  heart ;  and  it 
is  difficult  to  paint  the  situation  of  the  fine  regiment  of  the  King 
of  England's  guards  at  dismounting." 

The  moment  had  now  arrived,  when  the  avowed  system  of 
France  in  her  war  with  England  must  be  developed  and  put 
in  execution :  her  first  care  was  to  increase  her  strength,  and 
replenish  her  treasury  at  the  expense  of  weaker  states,  and 
finally  to  apply  her  whole  collected  strength  and  resources  to 
the  invasion  and  conquest  of  Great  Britain.  From  the  very 
commencement  of  the  war,  every  preparation  was  made  to 
carry  into  effect  the  menaced  invasion  of  England.  Indepen- 
dent of  the  grand  fleet  at  Brest,  which,  it  was  presumed,  was 
destined  for  the  invasion  of  Ireland,  an  immense  number  of 
transports  was  ordered  to  be  built  and  collected,  with  the 
greatest  expedition,  in  the  French  ports.  The  idea  that  some 
thousands  of  gun-boats  might  force  their  way  across  the  chan- 
nel, in  spite  of  the  British  navy,  was  universally  received 
in  France  ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  year,  so  astonishing  were 
the  exertions  of  the  republicans  in  this  department  of  their 
naval  preparations,  that  a  sufficient  flotilla  was  assembled  at 
Boulogne,  to  carry  over  any  army  that  France  might  see  pro- 
per to  employ  in  this  desperate  enterprise.  This  menacing 
disposition,  and  the  mighty  preparations  for  carrying  it  into 
effect,  were  perhaps  ultimately  advantageous  to  Great  Britain. 
The  evident  necessity  of  defending  the  country  against  inva- 
sion, obtained  a  ready  consent  to  every  plan  which  could  be 
proposed  for  its  defence  ;  and  the  vast  reinforcements  to  its 
military  strength,  collected  under  this  patriotic  impulse,  plac- 
ed the  nation  on  so  proud  a  footing  of  security,  that  people  no 
longer  feared  the  visit  of  their  invaders,  but  felt  so  conscious 
of  their  strength,  as  to  wish  the  enemy  to  try  an  experiment, 
which  would  probably  at  one  blow  destroy  the  reputation,  and 
annihilate  the  dominion  and  power  of  Bonaparte. 

In  this  contest  Great  Britain  fairly  accepted  the  challenge 
thrown  out  by  France,  when  her  government  vain-gloriously 
asserted,  "  with  conscious  pride,  that  England  alone  could  not 
maintain  a  struggle  against  France."^  The  challenger  soon 
found  it  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  auxiliary  states,  and 
to  force  the  weaker  powers  by  which  she  was  surrounded  to 
engage  in  her  quarrel.  Holland,  contrary  to  her  wishes,  and 
in  evident  violation  of  her  interests,  as  well  as  the  Italian  re- 
public, were  compelled  to  become  parties  with  France,   and 


*  View  of  the  State  of  the  French  Republic,  laid  before  the  Legisla- 
live  Body,  Feb.  22,  1803, 
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while  the  commercial  interests  of  the  latter  were  severely  in- 
jured, the  former,  as  we  have  seen,  had  in  the  course  of  the 
year  to  deplore  the  loss  of  all  her  West  Indian  colonies. 
Spain  and  Portugal  were  likewise  compelled  to  furnish  pecu- 
niary assistance  to  France  in  so  open  and  extensive  a  manner, 
that  it  rested  entirely  with  the  policy  or  magnanimity  of  Great 
Britain,  whether  those  kingdoms  should  not  be  considered  as 
involved  in  direct  acts  of  hostility.  Independently  of  these 
measures,  which  the  French  government  pursued  as  part  of 
its  war  system  ;  a  step  was  taken  at  the  commencement  of  the 
contest,  which  had  never  before  been  resorted  to  among  civi- 
lized nations,  and  which  has  always  been  protested  against  as 
an  act  of  barbarity  and  injustice.  It  appeared  from  an  article 
published  in  the  Moniteur,  the  official  organ  of  the  French 
government,  "  that  two  English  frigates  had  captured  two 
merchant  vessels  in  the  bay  of  Audierne,  without  any  previ- 
ous declaration  of  war,  and  in  manifest  violation  of  the  law 
of  nations."  In  consequence  of  which,  a  decree,  signed  by 
the  first  consul,  was  issued,  directing  that  "  all  the  English, 
from  the  age  of  eighteen  to  sixty,  or  persons  holding  any  com- 
missions from  his  Britannic  Majesty,  who  are  at  present  in 
France,  shall  immediately  be  considered  prisoners  of  war,  to 
answer  for  those  citizens  of  the  republic  who  may  have  been 
arrested,  and  made  prisoners,  by  the  vessels  or  subjects  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty,  previous  to  any  declaration  of  war."  In 
virtue  of  this  decree,  all  the  nobility,  commercial  travellers, 
and  others,  subjects  of  his  majesty  the  King  of  England,  who 
had  incautiously  put  themselves  within  the  reach  of  Bonaparte 
in  France,  and  who  were  engaged  in  travelling  through  any  of 
those  countries  occupied  by  the  French  armies,  were  either 
shut  up  in  prisons,  or  confined  to  particular  places,  as  prison- 
ers of  war  upon  their  parole,  and  not  allowed  to  exceed  the 
limits  prescribed  to  them.  And  this  flagitious  violation  of 
the  laws  of  nations,  and  of  natural  hospitality,  was  further 
aggravated  by  a  perfidious  promise  previously  made  to  the 
English  subjects,  that  they  should  enjoy  the  protection  of  the 
government  after  the  departure  of  the  British  ambassador,  as 
extensively  as  during  his  residence  at  Paris. 

In  Europe,  the  naval  campaign  of  the  present  year  was  not 
distinguished  by  any  very  brilliant  exploits.  On  the  14th  of 
September,  however,  the  port  and  town  of  Graville  were  suc- 
cessively attacked  by  Sir  James  Saumarez  ;  on  which  occasion 
the  pier  was  demolished,  and  a  number  of  vessels  intended 
for  the  invasion  of  England,  destroyed.  On  the  same  day, 
the  town  and  fort  of  Dieppe  were  bombarded  by  Captain 
Owen,  in  the  Immortalite  frigate,  with  the  Theseus  and  Sul- 
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phur  bombs,  under  bis  command.  The  Dutch  ports,  from  the 
Zandvoort,  in  the  vicinity  of  Haarlem,  to  Scheveningen,  were 
also  severely  bombarded  on  the  28th  of  September,  and  many 
vessels  destroyed.  These  attacks,  though  not  productive  of 
any  important  consequences,  were  very  properly  made  at  this 
period  ;  and  while  England  was  threatened  with  invasion  by  a 
pigmy  flotilla,  it  was  politic  to  keep  up  the  dread  which  her 
navy  had  inspired,  and  prove  to  the  invaders  that  we  were  ac- 
tive and  vigilant  at  every  point. 

In  closing  the  history  of  one  of  the  most  memorable  years  in 
the  annals  of  Europe,  it  may  be  proper  shortly  to  advert  to  a 
singular  negociation  which  took  place  at  Warsaw,  arising  out 
of  an  overture  made  by  the  first  consul  to  Louis  XVIII.  for 
the  resignation  of  that  monarch's  right  to  the  throne  of  France, 
and  the  particulars  of  which  are  thus  related  by  Monsieur, 
brother  to  the  king  :— 

"  On  the  26th  of  February,  of  the  current  year,  (1803)  a  personage 
of  prominent  distinction,  employed  by  high  authority,  waited  on  the 
King  of  France  at  Warsaw,  and  verbally  made  to  his  majesty,  in  terms 
the  most  respectful,  but  at  the  same  time  the  most  urgent,  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  him  wbo_urged  them,  the  most  persuasive,  the  astonishing 
proposal  to  renounce  the  throne  of  France,  and  to  require  the  same  re- 
nunciation on  the  part  of  all  the  members  of  the  house  of  Bourbon :  the 
envoy  moreover  observed,  that,  as  a  price  of  this  sacrifice,  Bonaparte 
would  secure  indemnities  to  his  majesty,  and  even  a  splendid  es- 
tablishment. His  majesty,  strongly  animated  by  that  sentiment  which 
the  hand  of  adversity  is  never  able  to  obliterate  from  elevated  souls,  and 
which  makes  him  cling  as  tenaciously  to  his  rights  as  he  does  to  the  hap- 
piness of  France,  immediately  wrote  the  following  answer,  which  he  de- 
livered, on  the  28th  of  February,  to  the  person  who  was  deputed  to 
him  :— 

ANSWER  OF  THE  KING. 

"  I  am  far  from  being  inclined  to  confound  M.  Bonaparte  with  those 
who  have  preceded  him.  I  think  highly  of  his  valour,  and  of  his  milita- 
ry talents.  Neither  do  I  feel  ungrateful  for  many  acts  of  his  administra- 
tion ;  for  whatever  is  done  for  the  benefit  of  my  people,  shall  always  be 
dear  to  my  heart.  He  is  deceived,  however,  if  he  imagines  that  he  can 
induce  me  to  forego  my  claims,  for  otherwise  he  himself  would  confirm 
and  establish  them,  could  they  be  called  in  question,  by  the  very  step  he 
has  now  taken. 

"  I  cannot  pretend  to  know  what  may  be  the  intention  of  the  Almighty 
respecting  my  race  and  myself,  but  I  am  well  aware  of  the  obligations 
imposed  upon  me  by  the  rank  to  which  he  was  pleased  I  should  be  born. 
As  a  christian,  1  shall  continue  to  fulfil  these  obligations  to  my  last 
breath.  As  a  descendant  of  St.  Louis,  I  shall  endeavour  to  imitate  his 
example  by  respecting  myself — even  in  captivity  and  chains.  As  suc- 
cessor of  Francis  I.  I  shall  at  least  aspire  to  say  with  him—'  We  have 
lost  every  thins;  but  our  honour'  " 

(Signed)  "LOUIS." 

"  On  the  2d  of  March,  the  king  wrote  to  Monsieur,  acquainting  him 
with  what  had  passed,  and  instructing  him  to  make  known  the  same  to 
the  princes  of  the  blood  who  were  in  England,  taking  charge,  himself  to 
Inform  such  of  them  respecting  it  who  do  not  reside  in  that  country.  On 
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the  22d  of  April,  Monsieur  called  a  meeting  of  the  princes,  who  with 
equal  alacrity-  and  unanimity  signed  an  adhesion  to  the  answer  of  the 
king  of  the  28th  of  February." 

The  emissary  employed  on  this  singular  mission  was  said 
to  be  the  commandant  De  Meyer,  an  officer  in  the  Prussian 
service,  and  engaged  in  this  negociation  by  his  Prussian  Ma- 
jesty, at  the  instance  of  the  first  consul.  The  overture  left 
no  doubt  on  the  mind  of  persons  of  discernment,  that  Bona- 
parte, having  determined  to  extinguish  even  the  name  of  re- 
public in  France,  aspired  to  the  imperial  purple,  and  the  events 
of  the  following  year  gave  to  those  conjectures  the  stamp  of 
historical  confirmation. 

In  reviewing  the  principal  occurrences  of  the  war,  as  de- 
veloped within  the  present  year,  it  will  be  admitted,  that  while 
Great  Britain  was  prosecuting  the  contest,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
open  and  legitimate  hostility,  the  first  belligerent  proceedings 
of  the  enemy  violated  the  acknowledged  rights,  and  the  long 
established  law  of  nations.  Contrary  to  the  liberal  principles 
upon  which  former  wars  had  been  conducted,  and  which  were 
respected  even  by  the  revolutionary  governments  of  France, 
the  electorate  of  Hanover  was  immediately  over-run  by  the 
devastating  armies  of  the  enemy.  The  neutrality  of  Germany 
was  thus  infringed,  in  direct  opposition  to  existing  engage- 
ments, and  in  defiance  of  those  powers  by  which  the  execution 
of  the  treaty  of  Luneville  was  guaranteed.  The  faith  of  na- 
tions and  the  laws  of  hospitality  were  also  most  flagrantly 
violated  in  the  detention  of  our  unsuspecting  countrymen  in 
France  ;  and  the  measures  taken  by  that  government  to  involve 
other  countries  in  their  quarrel,  and  to  subject  neutral  states 
to  the  ruinous  effects  of  war,  form  an  aggregate  of  violence 
and  injustice  ill  according  with  those  lofty  professions  of 
"  moderation,"  and  scrupulous  regard  to  "  the  maintenance 
of  the  faith  of  treaties,"  by  which  the  French  government,  in 
their  declaration  of  the  20th  of  May,  professed  to  be  actuated. 
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Great  Britain,  menaced  with  invasion  from  without,  and 
agitated  by  the   intrigues   of  powerful   and  adverse   parties 
within,  presented,  at  this  period,  a  singular  and  interesting  ob- 
ject of  contemplation.     The  organization  of  the  various  des- 
criptions of  military  force,  collected  for  the  general  defence 
and  security  of  the  empire,  did  not  by  any  means  occupy  the 
exclusive  attention  of  government.     A  system   of  blockade 
was  promptly  carried  into  execution,  and  the  enemv,  who  had 
vain-gloriousiy  held  the  language  of  menace,  saw  forces,  col- 
lected for  the  purpose  of  intimidation  or  chastisement,  con- 
fined to  their  own  coasts,  and  the  vessels  by  which  the  inva- 
ders were  to  be  conveyed  to  England,  compelled  to  navigate 
the  shores  of  France,  under  the  protection  of  land  batteries 
and  flying  artillery.      But   notwithstanding  these   exertions, 
which  enabled  the  country,  at  an  early  period  of  the  war,  to 
hurl  defiance  in  the  face  of  her  enemy,  and  even  to  assail  the 
assailants,  the  proceedings  of  ministers  were  exposed  to  much 
severity  of  censure,  and  a  design  was  formed  to  remove  them 
from  their  stations,  and  to  place  in  their  stead  a  new  admi- 
nistration, composed  of  statesmen,  more  distinguished  for  the 
brilliancy  of  their  talents,  than  for  the  harmony  of  their  views, 
or  the  uniformity  of  their  political  principles. 

The  party  in  the  senate  most  decidedly  hostile  to  the  ex- 
isting administration,  was  the  new  opposition,  led  by  Lord 
Grenville  in  the  upper  house  of  parliament,  and  by  Mr. 
Windham  in  the  house  of  commons.  The  whigs,  or  old  op- 
position, though  they  had  supported  the  treaty  of  Amiens, 
felt  no  cordiality  towards  a  ministry,  who  bad,  as  they  con- 
ceived, again  involved  the  country  in  an  unnecessary  war. — 
And  the  adherents  of  Mr.  Pitt,  relaxing  that  "constant,  ac- 
tive, and  zealous  support,"  which  had  been  promised  to  Mr. 
Addington,  were  no  longer  to  be  classed  among  the  supporters 
of  the  measures  of  his  government.     Against  so  formidable 
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a  phalanx,  no  minister,  however  pure  his  intentions,  or  com- 
manding his  talents,  could  hope  to  oppose  a  successful  resis- 
tance ;  and  therefore,  about  the  beginning  of  April,  in  the 
year  1803,  and  upon  the  eve  of  the  war,  Mr.  Addington  made 
a  proposal  to  Mr.  Pitt,  the  object  of  which  was  the  return  of 
the  ex-minister  to  the  official  situation  he  formerly  held  in  the 
administration.    This  negociation  had  proceeded  pretty  nearly 
towards  its  close,  when  Mr.  Pitt  intimated,  that  in  the  gene- 
ral arrangement  for  a  new  administration,  which  he  should 
feel  it  his  duty  to  submit  to  his  majesty,  he  should  include  the 
Lords  Grenville  and  Spencer,  with  other  noblemen  and  ho- 
nourable personages,  who  had  disapproved  of  every  measure 
of  Mr.  Addington's  government,  and   who  were  in  effect  ad- 
verse to  the  whole  spirit  and  principle  of  his  administration. 
With  this  proposal  it  was  impossible  that  ministers   should 
comply — the   negociation  was  at   an   end,  and  with  it  every 
prospect  of  future  support  to  the  cause  of  government,  con- 
stituted as  it  at  present  was,  from  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  adherents. 
In  this  state  of  parties,  parliament  assembled  on  the  22d  of 
November,  1803.     In  the  speech  from  the  throne,  his  majes- 
ty, addressing  himself  to  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  said  : 

w  Since  I  last  met  you  in  parliament,  it  has  been  my  chief  object  to 
carry  into  effect  those  measures,  which  your  wisdom  had  adopted  for 
the  defence  of  the  united  kingdom,  and  for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  war.  In  these  preparations  1  have  been  seconded  by  the  voluntary 
exertions  of  all  ranks  of  my  people,  in  a  manner  that  has,  if  possible, 
strengthened  their  claims  to  my  confidence  and  affection :  they  have 
shewn  that  the  menaces  of  the  enemy  have  only  served  to  rouse  their 
native  hereditary  spirit ;  and  that  all  other  considerations  are  lost  in  a 
general  disposition  to  make  those  efforts  and  sacrifices  which  the  honour 
and  safety  of  the  kingdom  demand,  at  ^iis  important  and  critical  junc- 
ture." After  congratulating  parliamenx  on  the  accession  made  to  the 
colonial  possessions  of  this  country  in  the  West  Indies  ;  and  on  the  happy 
suppression  of  the  rebellion  in  Ireland ;  and  informing  them  that  a  con- 
vention had  been  concluded  with  the  King  of  Sweden,  for  the  purpose 
of  adjusting  the  differences  which  had  arisen  with  that  power,  his  ma- 
jesty proceeded  thus: — "  In  the  prosecution  of  the  contest  in  which  we 
are  engaged,  it  shall  be,  as  it  has  ever  been,  my  first  object,  to  execute 
as  becomes  me  the  great  trust  committed  to  my  charge.  Embarked 
with  my  brave  and  loyal  people  in  one  common  cause,  it  is  my  fixed  de- 
termination, if  the  occasion  should  arise,  to  share  their  exertions  and 
their  dangers  in  the  defence  of  our  constitution,  our  religion,  our  laws, 
and  our  independence.  To  the  activity  and  valour  of  my  fleets  and 
armies,  to  the  zeal  and  unconquerable  spirit  of  my  faithful  subjects,  I 
confide  the  honour  of  my  crown,  and  all  those  valuable  interests  which 
are  involved  in  this  momentous  contest.  Actuated  by  these  sentiments, 
and  humbly  imploring  the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence,  I  look  forward 
with  a  firm  conviction,  that  if,  contrary  to  all  just  expectation,  the  enemy 
should  elude  the  vigilance  of  my  numerous  fleets  and  cruisers,  and  at- 
tempt to  execute  their  presumptuous  threat  of  invading  our  coasts,  the 
consequence  will  be  to  their  discomfiture,  confusion,  and  disgrace  ;  and 
that  ours  will  not  only  be  the  glory  of  surmounting  the  present  diffi- 
culties, and  repelling  immediate  danger,  but  the  solid  and  permanent 
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advantage,  of  fixing  the  safety  and  independence  of  the  kingdom  on  the 
basis  of  acknowledged  strength,  the  result  of  its  own  tried  energy  and 
resources." 

The  Marquis  of  Sligo  moved  the  address  in  the  upper  house 
of  parliament,  and  was  seconded  by  the   Earl  of  Limerick. 
They  insisted  strongly  on  the  importance  of  unanimity,  at  a 
moment  when  we  were  obliged  to  contend  with  an  overbear- 
ing and  vindictive  enemy,  avowing,  as  his  object,  our  destruc- 
tion.    On  the  present  occasion  no  question  was  involved  on 
the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  ministers  for  the  councils  of  their 
sovereign  ;  the   topics  before  the  house  were  not  matters  of 
party  consideration  ;  they  were,  on  the  contrary,  matters  of  a 
comprehensive,  general,  and  important  kind.     One  passage  in 
the  khij^s  speech  was  noticed  as  deserving  peculiar  considera- 
tion, oamely,  his  avowal  to  stand   forward  in  defence  of  the 
honour  of  his  crown,  and  the   liberties   and  independence  of 
his  faithful  people.     To  a  communication  of  this  nature,  there 
was  no  heart  so  cold,  so  deadened  to  every  generous  feeling, 
as  not  to  beat  responsive.     Well  might  hi?  majesty  rely  on 
the  zeal  and  services  of  his  people:     Should  such  a  contin- 
gency ever  arise,  the  whole  population  of  ehe  island  would 
rush  forward  and  interpose  its   myriads  between  his  sacred 
person  and  danger  :  though  an  attack  should  be  made  by  hosts 
gorged  with  the  spoils  and  blood  of  Europe,  the  result  would 
be,  not  only  security,  but  triumph  to  our  beloved  sovereign, 
and  those  who  had  the  happiness  to  live  under  his  auspicious 
government.     In  these  feelings  the  house  so  entirely  acqui- 
esced, that  the  address  was  carried  without  opposition. 

In  the  house  of  commons,  me  address  was  proposed  by  the 
Honourable  Cropley  Ashley,  seconded  by  Mr.  Burland,  and. 
carried  without  any  amendment  being  proposed.  Mr.  Fox 
adverted  to  the  mediation  of  Russia,  which,  in  the  last  session 
of  parliament,  Lord  Hawkesbury  did,  as  strongly  as  language 
could  express,  pledge  ministers,  as  not  only  ready  to  accept  if 
oflered,  but,  if  not  offered,  directly  to  solicit.  Believing  the 
noble  secretary  to  have  been  sincere,  it  was  naturally  expected, 
in  a  speech  from  the  throne,  at  the  opening  of  a  new  session, 
and  after  such  an  interval  had  taken  place,  that  his  majesty 
would  have  referred  to  the  subject  and  put  the  house  in  pos- 
session of  the  means  of  determining  how  far  the  negociations 
were  likely  to  lead  to  the  result  which  was  in  view.  In  an- 
swer to  these  observations,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
replied,  that  the  offices  of  mediation  had  been  offered  by  the 
court  of  Russia,  and  accepted  with  readiness  and  gratitude  on 
the  part  of  his  majesty's  servants;  but  although  discussions 
of  the  greatest  moment  were  in  consequence  commenced,  yet 
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in  their  progress  they  did  not  assume  such  a  shape  as  to  lead 
to  any  probability  of  an  amicable  arrangement  with  France. 

The  first  subject  of  high  importance  which  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  parliament,  arose  out  of  a  proposition  of  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Yorke,  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  continue  two  acts,  the  one  for 
suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus  act  in  Ireland,  and  the  other 
for  the  re-enactment  of  martial  law  in  that  country.  He  de- 
clared his  reluctance  to  introduce  the  measures  now  proposed, 
although  he  was  of  opinion  that  no  man,  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  Ireland,  could  entertain  a  doubt  of  their  necessity.  He 
was  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  propose  any  measure  that  might 
trench  upon  the  liberties  of  the  subject,  or  on  any  of  those 
blessings  which  this  country  so  justly  valued  at  so  high  a 
rate  ;  "  But,"  said  Mr.  Yorke,  "  it  is  the  misfortune  of  the 
times  in  whicfi  we  are  destined  to  live,  that  we  are  not  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  our  lives,  our  liberties,  or  our  possessions, 
without  being  daily  called  upon  to  sacrifice  some  part  of  our 
privileges  in  order  to  preserve  the  remainder— to  sacrifice  the 
best  blood  of  the  country  in  support  of  the  contest  in  which 
we  are  engaged,  and  to  abridge  our  liberties,  in  order  to  pre- 
Ferve  the  existence  of  liberty  itself."  The  honourable  secre- 
tary then  proceeded  to  state  a  variety  of  grounds  in  order  to 
demonstrate  the  necessity  of  adopting  these  measures.  The 
insurrection  in  Dublin,  in  the  month  of  July  ,*  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  conducted  ;  the  atrocities  which  accompanied  it ; 
the  intelligence  of  which  government  was  in  possession,  and 
which  afforded  every  reason  to  believe,  notwithstanding  the 
declaration  of  many  of  the  rebels,  and  particularly  of  Emmett, 
their  principal  leader,  that  there  did  exist  a  connection  be- 
tween the  conspirators  in  Ireland  and  the  French  government, 
through  the  medium  of  Irish  traitors  resident  in  France  ;  all 
which  circumstances  supplied  abundant  materials  to  prove  the 
necessity  of  adopting  the  measures  now  proposed  for  the 
sanction  of  parliament.  He  conceived  it  of  the  highest  na- 
tional importance,  that  government  should  not  be  left  desti- 
tute of  the  powers  necessary  to  meet  any  emergency  ;  espe- 
cially as  it  was  well  known,  from  what  had  already  occurred, 
that  the  Irish  government  would  not  abuse  the  extensive 
powers  that  it  was  now  ;_>iocosed  should  be  delegated  to  them. 

Colonel  Hutchinson  succeeded  Mr.  Yorke,  and  dwelt  with 
much  feeling  and  eloquence  on  the  state  of  Ireland.  It  was, 
he  said,  his  intention  to  support  the  motion  ;  but  he  acknow- 
ledged that  he  should  have  voted  for  the  adoption  of  these 
measures  with  more  satisfaction,  if  ministers  had  shewn  a  dis- 
position to  adopt  a  system  of  government  in  Ireland,  more  con- 
genial to  the  wishes,  and  more  conducive  to  the  interests  of 
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the  people  of  that  country.  He  disapproved  of  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  consideration  of  the  Irish  claims,  on  the  pretext 
that  the  time  was  unfit.  "  I  should  be  glad  to  know,"  said 
Colonel  Hutchinson,  "  when,  in  the  estimation  of  ministers, 
the  proper  time  will  arrive  ;  for,  from  their  conduct  hitherto, 
It  seems  impossible  to  calculate  ;  they  have  been  ministers 
during  peace,  and  during  war  ;  during  rebellion,  and  after  re- 
bellion has  been  put  down.  They  have  in  fact  been  nearly 
three  years  in  power,  and  have  gone  through  every  variety  of 
change  and  circumstance,  and  yet,  to  them,  the  time  for  con- 
sidering the  means  of  improving  the  condition  of  Ireland  has 
never  yet  arrived." 

On  the  second  reading  of  the  martial  law  bill,  Mr.  Elliot 
said,  that  on  a  subject  of  such  magnitude  and  importance,  he 
could  never  consent  to  act  on  the  principle  of  implicit  con- 
fidence in  any  government.  As  a  conscientious  representa- 
tive of  the  people,  he  must  be  guided  by  facts,  in  acceding  to, 
or  opposing  any  legislative  measure.  At  present  the  house 
had  no  facts  to  guide  their  judgment.  He  regarded  an  appli- 
cation to  parliament  for  extraordinary  powers,  without  stating 
any  grounds  whatever  for  the  measure,  as  unwarrantable  and 
unconstitutional.  For  the  sake  of  justice,  for  the  sake  of 
policy,  from  regard  to  the  dignity  of  the  house,  he  conjured 
ministers  not  to  precipitate  the  passing  of  this  bill.  The 
great  benefit  resulting  from  the  union,  he  observed,  had  been 
described  to  be  the  freedom  of  the  imperial  parliament  from 
the  prejudices  of  a  local  legislature;  but  if  the  Irish  were  to 
experience  only  measures  of  coercion,  if  their  interests  were 
not  to  be  gravely  and  impartially  brought  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  legislature,  they  could  never  be  expected  to  feel 
for  this  country  that  cordial  attachment  which  was  so  infinitely 
desirable. 

Lord  Castlereagh  admitted,  that  when  martial  law  was 
enacted  in  1799,  two  reports  of  a  secret  committee  had  been 
adduced  to  prove  the  necessity  of  the  measure.  But  the  ex- 
pediency of  such  reports  depended  in  a  great  degree  upon 
circumstances.  This  mode  of  presenting  information  to  the 
legislature  and  to  the  public  might  often  be  advantageous  ;  oc- 
casions however  might  occur,  when  it  would  be  highly  impo- 
litic, and  even  dangerous,  to  promulgate  such  reports.  In  such 
circumstances  he  thought  his  majesty's  ministers  were  now 
placed.  Government,  he  said,  was  now  actively  and  success^ 
fully  engaged  in  tracing  out  the  remotest  ramifications  of  the 
insurrection.  He  admitted  that  there  was  at  present  less  vi- 
sible danger,  because  the  cause  of  loyalty  had  received  a  vast 
augmentation ;  but  there  were  still  many  traitorous  and  malig- 
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nant  spirits  in  Ireland,  bent  on  projects  of  the  most  atrocious 
nature.  To  counteract  their  views,  and  to  defeat  their  de- 
signs, the  present  bill,  as  a  wise  measure  of  precautionary- 
power,  appeared  to  him  both  politic  and  expedient. 

In  the  house  of  lords,  nearly  the  same  course  of  argument 
was  pursued,  in  discussing  the  bills  for  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  act,  and  for  vesting  government  with  the  power 
of  proclaiming  martial  law  in  Ireland,  as  in  the  lower  house 
of  parliament ;  and  in  both  houses  the  bills  passed  into  laws 
without  producing  a  division  in  any  stage  of  their  progress. 

In  the  proceedings  of  parliament  during  the  early  part  of 
the  present  session,  the  opposition  to  ministers  was  not  called 
into  active  exercise  j  nor  had  all  the  parties,  of  which  that  op- 
position was  composed,  yet  appeared  in  array  against  the  ob- 
jects of  their  censure  ;  but  the  time  was  now  approaching 
when  their  attacks  were  to  be  conducted  on  a  system  of  deci- 
ded co-operation,  and  when  the  treasury  bench  itself  would 
be  carried  by  the  weight  of  the  hostile  column. 

The  debate  which  arose  on  the  9th  of  December,  on  the 
motion  of  the  secretary  at  war,  to  refer  the  army  estimates  to 
a  committee  of  supply,  embraced  an  extensive  view  of  the 
general  defence  of  the  country.  The  force  proposed  to  be 
voted  for  the  public  service,  amounted,  for  guards  and  garri- 
sons in  the  united  kingdom,  to  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
thousand  men.  The  embodied  militia  for  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand.  And 
the  volunteer  corps,  to  upwards  of  four  hundred  thousand 
rank  and  file  in  the  united  kingdom.  For  the  volunteer  force 
of  the  country,  it  was  proposed  to  vote  the  sum  of  seven  hun- 
dred and  thirty  thousand  pounds  for  one  year  ;  of  this  descrip- 
tion of  force,  the  honourable  gentleman  stated,  that  about 
forty-five  thousand  served  without  pay,  including  forty-two 
thousand  five  hundred  infantry,  and  two  thousand  five  hun=> 
dred  cavalry. 

The  question  being  put  upon  the  first  resolution,  Mr.  Wind- 
ham rose,  and  in  a  long  and  well-combined  speech,  attacked 
the  whole  plan  of  government.  He  could  not  consider  the 
present  topic  without  noticing  the  general  conduct  of  adminis- 
tration j  his  opinion  of  which  he  could  not  better  describe  than 
in  some  lines  which  gentlemen  might  have  seen  written  on  the 
windows  of  inns,  where  the  writer,  speaking  of  the  faults  of 
men  and  women,  concluded,  most  ungenerously  and  ungaL 
iantly,  that 


Men  have  many  faults ;  poor  women  have  but  two  : 


There's  nothing  good  they  say,  nor  nothing  right  they  do." 
These  lines,  however  bad  the  poetry,  and  however  false  the 
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sentiment  in  its  original  application,  were,  he  was  sorry  to  say, 
perfectly  descriptive  of  his  opinion  of  his  majesty's  present 
ministers.  The  army  of  reserve,  he  asserted,  had  cost,  in 
bounty  money  alone,  one  million  pounds  sterling,  not  granted 
by  parliament,  but  levied  in  a  manner  most  unequal  in  its  ope- 
ration, and  most  incommodious  to  the  public.  The  expense 
of  the  volunteers  was  estimated  at  about  one  million  to  go- 
vernment, and  an  equal  sum  to  themselves.  Hence  these  two 
descriptions  of  force  had  been  attended  with  an  expense  to  the 
nation  of  about  three  millions.  Taking  the  population  of  the 
united  kingdom  at  about  fifteen  millions,  he  should  expect  our 
military  establishment  to  amount  to  about  four  hundred  thou- 
sand ;  but  it  far  exceeded  this  number  ;  it  amounted  to  half  a 
million  at  least.  This  was  a  spkndid  armament,  and,  in  point 
of  umbers,,  more  than  adequate  to  repel  any  force  which  the 
en^my  could  bring  against  us.  But  it  was  proper  to  inquire, 
of  what  this  fabric  consisted  ?  How  much  of  it  was  real  ma- 
sonry, and  what  portion  of  it  was  mere  lath  and  plaster  ? — not 
distinguishable  perhaps  by  the  common  eye,  from  the  solid 
structure,  and  seeming  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  same  front, 
but  no  more  the  same  in  reality,  than  one  of  the  new  tempo- 
rary barracks,  of  which  they  might  expect  to  hear  so  much 
soon,  was  to  be  considered  as  a  building  of  the  same  sort  as 
St.  PauPs  or  Westminster  Abbey.  Mr.  Windham  contended, 
that  though  men  were  never  more  eager  to  come  forward,  the 
zeal  and  spirit  of  the  country  had  not  been  properly  directed. 
It  was  absurd,  he  said,  to  train  volunteers  to  act  with  troops 
of  the  line.  An  officer,  unless  secure  of  his  troops,  would  not 
attempt  any  difficult  enterprise.  He  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
volunteers,  instead  of  being  disciplined  to  act  in  the  line, 
should  be  employed  to  hover  about  the  foe,  in  order,  in  this 
manner,  the  more  effectually  to  harass  and  annoy  him ;  and  he 
illustrated  the  success  with  which  this  mode  of  attack  might 
be  conducted,  by  the  capture  of  General  Burgoyne.  With 
respect  to  the  military  strength  of  the  kingdom,  he  maintained, 
that  if  the  volunteers,  the  militia,  and  the  army  of  reserve, 
except  the  few  that  had  entered  for  general  service,  were  de- 
ducted from  the  sum  total,  the  effective  force  of  the  country 
would  appear  to  be  by  no  means  considerable.  The  regular 
army,  in  proportion  to  its  numbers,  he  considered  as  efficient  a 
military  body  as  any  troops  in  the  world.  In  the  militia  too 
there  were  many  good  troops,  possessed  of  every  requisite  but 
experience.  With  respect  to  the  army  of  reserve,  it  could  not 
at  present  be  considered  as  an  efficient  military  force,  what- 
ever claim  time  might  give  it  to  that  designation.  And  as  to 
the  four  hundred  thousand  volunteers,  he  must  say,  that  these 
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corps  would  be  for  ever  unsuited  to  the  sort  of  service  on 
which  it  was  intended  to  employ  them.  From  this  general 
view  of  the  army  that  had  been  created,  it  appeared  to  him, 
that  the  means  which  the  population,  spirit,  and  disposition  ot 
the  country  afforded,  had  been  grossly  abused  ;  for,  in  fact,  the 
five  thousand  men  who  had  entered  from  the  army  of  reserve 
for  general  service,  were  to  be  regarded  as  the  only  real  ac- 
cession to  the  effective  force  of  the  country.  Having  thus  de- 
tailed his  objections  to  what  a  great  philosopher  termed  the 
living  instruments  of  our  defence,  the  inanimate  instruments 
of  security  must  not  be  overlooked.  Under  this  head  Mr. 
Windham  ranged  the  erection  of  military  works,  and  strongly 
recommended  Martello  towers  in  preference  to  redoubts.  He 
complained  that  for  the  defence  of  the  whole  county  of  Nor- 
folk, only  sixteen  pieces  of  cannon  and  one  regiment  of  mili 
tia  had  been  provided ;  though  it  was  well  known  that  the 
town  of  Yarmouth  was  the  defence  of  the  road  of  Yarmouth,, 
and  consequently  of  the  coast  to  the  north  of  England,  Thief 
he  regarded  as  no  very  favourable  specimen  of  a  judicious 
system  of  defence  ;  since  it  thus  appeared,  notwithstanding 
their  four  or  five  hundred  thousand  men,  that  ministers  had 
left  the  kingdom  in  many  places  in  a  state  of  great  insecurity, 
He  next  proceeded  to  remark  upon  the  impropriety  of  supply- 
ing the  army  of  reserve  by  substitutes,  and  concluded  by  de- 
claring, that  the  present  ministers  ought  no  longer  to  be 
intrusted  with  the  administration  of  our  public  affairs. 

Mr.  Secretary  Yorke  replied  to  Mr.  Windham,  and  was 
followed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  who,  in  a  very  spirited  and  argumenta- 
tive manner,  defended  the  efficiency  of  the  volunteer  system. 
One  great  object  of  Mr.  Pitt's  speech  was  to  demonstrate  the 
capability  of  improvement  of  which  the  volunteer  corps  were 
susceptible  ;  and  he  took  occasion  to  suggest  those  means 
which  appeared  to  him  best  calculated  to  advance  that  object. 
He  locked  upon  the  regular  army  as  the  great  rallying  point  to 
which  the  volunteers  must  have  recourse,  by  whose  example 
they  must  be  regulated,  and  by  whose  experience  they  must 
be  guided.  Of  the  amount  of  the  volunteer  force  he  saw  no 
reason  to  complain  ;  but  in  their  distribution  he  could  have 
wished  that  their  numbers  had  been  greater  in  the  more  expo- 
sed parts  of  the  maritime  coast.  The  object  he  had  more 
immediately  in  view,  was  to  render  this  force,  the  existence  of 
which  was  absolutely  necessary,  not  merely  a  nominal  force, 
but  an  efficient  and  permanent  army.  For  this  purpose,  he 
was  desirous  that  all  the  volunteer  companies  should  be 
brought  to  act  in  battalions,  and  whenever  it  could  be  accom- 
plished, in   brigades.     He  also  proposed,  to  give  to  every 
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battalion  the  assistance  of  a  field-officer,  and  an  adjutant ;  such 
officers  still  retaining  their  rank  and  pay  in  the  army.  With 
respect  to  the  number  of  days  for  which  the  corps  should  be 
exercised,  he  was  of  opinion  that  about  fifty  days  would  be 
sufficient  for  the  next  year,  and  forty  for  each  succeeding  year. 
The  expense  arising  from  the  field-officers  and  adjutants,  he 
estimated  at  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds  ; 
and  that  of  the  allowance  to  such  volunteers  as  might,  from 
their  circumstances,  be  obliged  to  accept  of  pay,  at  between 
three  and  four  hundred  thousand  more,  making  an  aggregate 
of  about  five  hundred  thousand  pounds.  And  if,  for  that  suni, 
a  force  of  nearly  four  hundred  thousand  men  could  be  main- 
tained in  gradual  and  efficient  improvement,  he  affirmed,  that 
this  would  be  the  cheapest  item  in  the  whole  of  the  public  ex- 
penditure. Looking,  as  we  ought  to  look,  to  a  protracted 
contest,  we  ought  to  provide  the  means  for  maintaining  it  for 
a  length  of  time.  It  should  be  the  great  object  of  the  govern- 
ment to  prevent  the  spirit  of  the  volunteers  from  languishing, 
lest  the  country  should  be  suddenly  called  upon  to  meet  the 
long  meditated  attack,  without  being  duly  prepared  for  resis- 
tance. Perhaps  something  like  the  compulsory  act  of  last 
session  might  be  adopted  during  the  war,  in  order  to  keep  up 
the  number,  and  the  punctual  attendance  of  the  volunteers,  and 
to  preserve  that  subordination,  which  is  essential  to  progres- 
sive improvement.  As  to  the  sea  fencibles,  he  looked  upon 
them  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  our  force  ;  and  this 
description  of  service  brought  into  activity  a  body  of  men, 
who  being  chiefly  pilots  and  fishermen,  could  neither  be  em- 
ployed in  the  navy,  nor  permanently  taken  from  their  families. 
Declining  to  enter  into  any  wider  field  of  discussion,  Mr.  Pitt 
concluded  by  stating,  that  at  the  proper  time  he  should  pro- 
pose the  resolutions  to  which  he  had  alluded. 

Lord  Castlereagh,  in  an  animated  reply  to  the  objections 
urged  by  Mr.  Windham  against  the  army  of  reserve  and  the 
volunteer  system,  said,  that  out  of  the  thirty-five  thousand 
men  already  raised  for  the  army  of  reserve,  seven  thousand 
five  hundred  had  entered  for  general  service.  This  measure, 
therefore,  which  had  been  described  as  so  fatal  to  the  recruit- 
ing  service,  had,  in  the  short  space  of  two  months,  produced 
nearly  as  many  men  for  the  general  service  as  had  been  ob- 
tained in  the  preceding  year  by  the  ordinary  mode  of  recruit- 
ing. As  to  the  objection  against  the  volunteer  service,  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  the  members  of  any  volunteer  corps 
from  entering  into  the  militia,  or  the  regular  army ;  and  it 
was  an  ascertained  fact,  that  any  description  of  military  duty 
ripened  and  prepared  the  feelings  of  men  for  general  service. 
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The  military  force  of  the  united  kingdom,  his  lordship  ob- 
served, was  naturally  divided  into  troops  on  permanent  pay, 
and  those  liable  to  service  in  the  event  of  invasion.  Of  the 
first  description,  there  were  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  islands 
of  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
men  ;  and  in  Ireland,  fifty  thousand  men  ;  making  in  the 
whole,  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  rank  and  file.  The 
effective  rank  and  file  of  the  militia  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, amounted  to  eighty-four  thousand  men  ;  the  regular 
force,  to  ninety-six  thousand ;  of  which  twenty-seven  thou- 
sand were  for  limited  service  ;  and  sixty-nine  thousand,  at 
this  moment,  disposable  for  general  service.  The  next  grand 
feature  of  our  military  strength  consisted  in  the  volunteer 
force,^  of  which  three  hundred  and  forty  thousand  men,  ac- 
cepted and  arrayed,  were  at  present  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  in 
Ireland,  it  amounted  to  seventy  thousand  ;  making  a  total  of 
four  hundred  and  ten  thousand  in  rank  and  file,  in  the  united 
kingdom  ;  to  which  were  to  be  added,  twenty-five  thousand 
sea  fencibles.  The  total  amount  of  the  whole  military  force, 
at  this  crisis,  stood  therefore  as  follows  : — 

Militia,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,          -  -        84,000 

Regular  force,  for  general  service,            -        -  69,000 

Regular  force,  for  limited  service,               -  -        27,000 

Volunteer  force,  in  Great  Britain,           -        -  340,000 

Volunteer  force,  in  Ireland,        -  70,000 

Sea  fencibles,            --____  25,000 


Total,  rank  and  file,      -----    615,000 


*  LIST  of  Yeomanry  and  Volunteer  Corps. 

In  Great  Britain. 
Effective  rank  and  file,        341,687 

Field-officers,          -        -  1,246 

Captains,    -  4,472 

Subalterns,      -        -        -  9,918 

Staff-officers,      -        -        -  1,100 

Sergeants,  Drummers,  8cc.  21,520 


379,943 


In  Ireland. 

Captains,         - 

1,126 

Subalterns, 

-    2,206 

Sergeants,       -;■-,/.,.- 

3,573 

Drummers,  8cc. 

-     1,003 

Rank  and  file,  cavalry, 

10,277 

Rank  and  file,  infantry, 

64,756 

82,941 


Whitehall,  Dec.  9,  1803.  REGINALD  POLE  CAREW, 

RETURN  of  the  Royal  Army  of  Reserve. 
No  of  men.     Rejected.   Dead.    Deserted.  Effective,   No.  due, 

and  pres.  incl.cath. 
Eng.  8c  Wales,    26,739  952        178        1,129        24,480  9,004 

Scotland,  4,435  58  3  271  4,103  1,897 

Ireland,  6,189  610  5,579  4,522 

37,363        1,010        181         2,010         34,162        15,423 
Inspector-General's  Office,  Dec.  1803. 

(Signed)  G,  HEWITT,  Lieut-General. 
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If  to  this  number  officers  of  every  description  were  added, 
the  whole  amount  of  our  military  force,  exclusive  of  various 
auxiliary  means  of  defence,  would  not  be  less  than  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  men  !  The  more  regular  part  of  this  army 
might  be  considered  as  unconditionally  disposable  for  active 
service ;  since  the  other  description  of  force  could  be  employ- 
ed to  relieve  it  from  those  detached  services,  which,  in  gene- 
ral, occasion  so  serious  a  deduction  from  the  fighting  men  of 
an  army.  Without  entering  into  a  minute  detail  of  the  several 
classes  of  ships,  of  which  the  navy  was  at  present  composed, 
his  lordship  supposed  it  would  be  deemed  sufficient  to  state  to 
the  committee,  that  the  number  of  ships  of  war  amounted  to 
four  hundred  and  sixty  nine  ;  and  that,  in  aid  of  the  regular 
navy,  and  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  coast,  an  armed 
flotilla,  consisting  of  eight  hundred  craft  of  all  descriptions, 
was  nearly  completed.  In  noticing  the  exertions  of  the  ord- 
nance department,  in  the  fitting  out  of  the  present  armament, 
his  lordship  stated,  that  since  the  commencement  of  hostilities, 
there  had  been  issued  three  hundred  and  twelve  thousand 
muskets,  sixteen  thousand  pistols,  and  seventy-seven  thousand 
pikes.  The  field-train  also,  in  Great  Britain  alone,  was  increas- 
ed from  three  hundred  and  fifty-six  to  four  hundred  and  sixty 
pieces  of  ordnance,  completely  appointed,  and  brigaded  under 
experienced  officers ;  and  the  stores,  in  all  the  various  branches 
of  the  public  service,  had  been  nearly  doubled.  His  lordship, 
in  conclusion,  expressed  his  full  concurrence  with  Mr.  Pitt  in 
the  opinion,  that  the  apparent  abandonment  of  invasion,  or 
even  the  failure  of  any  attempt  on  our  coast,  should  never  in- 
duce us  to  relax  in  our  vigilance,  or  in  our  exertions.  True 
wisdom  left  us  no  alternative,  but  to  place  the  security  of 
these  realms  on  such  a  basis  of  internal  strength,  as  should  for 
ever  put  to  rest  the  question  of  invasion. 

Mr.  Fox  very  much  applauded  the  zeal  and  patriotism  of 
the  volunteers,  but  he  could  never  bring  himself  to  believe, 
that  they  were  susceptible  of  any  thing  like  the  efficiency  of  a 
regular  force.  If  the  rumour  of  invasion  (which  he  conceived 
was  not  so  likely  to  be  attempted,  and  if  attempted,  not  so 
practicable  as  was  generally  imagined)  should  subside,  the 
whole  of  the  regular  army  ought  by  no  means  to  be  employed 
on  foreign  expeditions,  and  the  safety  of  the  empire  intrusted 
to  the  volunteers.  For,  if  invasion,  under  such  circumstances,, 
were  attempted,  there  would  indeed  be  serious  grounds  of  ap« 
prehension  and  alarm. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  rose  after  Mr.  Fox,  and, 
in  reply  to  the  want  of  confidence  in  the  volunteers,  expressed 
by  that  honourable  gentleman,  stated  the  opinion  of  Lord 
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Moira,  the  commander-in-chief  in  Scotland,  and  of  Lord 
Cathcart,  the  present  commander-in-chief  in  Ireland.  These 
great  military  authorities  were  so  highly  satisfied  with  the 
steadiness  and  discipline  of  the  volunteers  of  Edinburgh  and  of 
Dublin,  that  they  had  given  them  an  unconditional  assurance, 
that  they  would  conduct  them  with  confidence  against  the 
enemy. 

On  the  12th  of  December,  Mr.  Hobhouse  appeared  at  the 
bar  of  the  house,  with  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the 
army  estimates,  when,  after  an  animated  discussion,  in  which 
.Colonel  Crawford  took  a  leading  part,  the  resolutions  of  the 
committee  were  severally  put  and  agreed  to.  No  other  busi- 
ness, coming  within  the  range  of  general  history,  occupied  the 
attention  of  either  house  of  parliament  up  to  the  20th  of  De- 
cember, on  which  day  an  adjournment  took  place  to  the  1st  of 
February. 

During  the  parliamentary  recess,  the  opponents  of  adminis- 
tration were  engaged  in  unceasing  endeavours  to  form  a  sys- 
tematic co-operation,  for  the  purpose  of  displacing  the  existing 
servants  of  the  crown ;  and  before  the  meeting  of  parliament, 
it  was  publicly,  and  with  the  appearance  of  authority,  an- 
nounced, that  Lord  Grenville,  Mr.  Fox,  and  Mr.  Windham, 
had  agreed  on  a  plan  of  concert,  for  effectuating  that  intention ; 
and  it  was  more  than  intimated,  that  their  operations  would 
be  seconded  and  promoted  by  Mr.  Pitt.  While  the  certainty 
of  a  coalition,  and  the  probable  course  of  political  discussion 
to  be  pursued,  deeply  engaged  the  public  attention,  a  new  and 
unexpected  event  arose,  which,  by  its  predominant  interest, 
seemed  for  a  while  to  damp,  and  almost  to  extinguish  the 
ardour  which  the  intended  attack  on  ministers  had  created. 

On  the  14th  of  February,  it  was  publicly  announced,  by  an 
official  bulletin,  issued  from  the  palace  of  St.  James's,  that,  on 
that  day,  his  majesty  was  much  indisposed ;  and  a  succession 
of  similar  notices  left  little  doubt  of  the  serious  nature  of  the 
complaint.  The  alarm  and  consternation  thus  excited  through- 
out the  metropolis,  and  the  whole  empire,  cannot  be  expressed. 
The  dreadful  visitation  of  1789  was  present  to  every  mind. 
The  disquietudes  of  that  period,  and  the  height  to  which  the 
differences  of  opinion,  both  in  parliament,  and  in  the  public 
mind,  had  proceeded,  on  the  mode  to  be  adopted  for  supply- 
ing the  temporary  suspension  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
constitution,  were  recollected  with  increased  dismay  and  ap- 
prehension. No  provision  had  been  made  by  the  wisdom  of 
parliament  on  that  occasion,  or  on  the  more  recent  alarm  in 
1801,  to  meet  the  inconveniences  necessarily  attendant  on  a 
similar  calamity,  and  the  present  portentous  situation  of  the 
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country  seemed  to  demand  the  constant  and  unremitting  exer- 
cise of  the  functions  of  majesty.     On  the  27th  of  February, 
twelve  days  after  the  notification  of  his  majesty's  illness,  the 
first  bulletin   appeared,  which  could  be  said  to  hold  out  any 
prospect  of  its  favourable  or  speedy  termination.     This  con- 
solatory information  was  followed,  on  the  29th,  by  the  declara- 
tions in  parliament  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  "  that 
there  was  no  necessary  suspension  of  the  royal  functions  ;" 
but  this  assertion  was  deemed  unsatisfactory.    And  it  was  not 
till  the  9th  of  March,  that  the  apprehensions  of  a  loyal  and 
affectionate  people  were  dissipated,  by  the  assurance  of  the 
lord  chancellor,  given  in  his  place,  in  the  upper  house  of  par- 
liament, "  that  he  had  conceived  it  proper  and  necessary  to 
have    a  personal  interview  with  the  sovereign,  at  which  due 
discussion  had  taken  place  with  respect  to  the  bills  submitted 
for  the  royal  assent ;  and  he  had  no  hesitation  to  aver,  that 
the  result  of  all  that  took  place  on  that  occasion,  fully  justified 
him  in  announcing  his  majesty's  assent  to  the  bills  specified  in 
the  royal  commission."     This  communication  was  received 
with  general  joy  throughout  the  country,  and  the  recovery  of 
his  majesty  was  hailed  as  a  national  blessing,  in  the  midst  of 
the  numerous  and  weighty  difficulties  in  which  the  empire  was, 
at  the  present  moment,  involved. 

During  this  period,  the  conflicts  of  parties  had  not  subsided, 
and  motions  were  made,  and  others  announced  as  in  prepara- 
tion, which  were  likely  to  try  to  the  utmost  the  strength  of  go- 
vernment.    Some  of  the  earliest  of  these    efforts  related   to 
Ireland.     Admiral  Berkeley  had,  before  the  recess,  given  no- 
tice of  his  intention  to  move  for  certain  papers  relative  to  the 
late  insurrection  in  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  exculpating  his 
relation,  General  Fox,  the  commander  of  the  forces,  from  all 
blame  on  that  occasion ;  but  ministers  having  given  him  the 
most  explicit  assurances,  that  they  never  intended  to  criminate 
that  officer,  or  to  impute  to  him  any  negligence  on  that  unhap- 
py occasion,  he  waved  his  intended  motion. 

On  the  seventh  of  March,  Sir  John  Wrottesley  made  a  mo- 
tion for  the  house  to  resolve  itself  into  a  committee,  to  inquire 
into  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  government  relative  to  the  insur- 
rection of  the  23d  of  July,  and  the  previous  conduct  of  the 
Irish  government,  so  far  as  related  to  the  insurrection.  This 
motion  was  supported  by  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Canning,  Earl  Tem- 
ple, Mr,  Windham,  General  Tarleton,  Dr.  Lawrence,  Lord 
de  Beiaquiere,  and  Mr.  Grey ;  and  opposed  by  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  Mr.  Archdall,  Mr.  Dawson,  Mr.  Secretary  Yorke., 
Mr.  Dallas,  the  Attorney  General,  Mr.  Tierney,  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer,  and  Colonel  Hutchinson,  on  the  ground 
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that  the  intent  of  the  motion  was  to  attack  Lord  Hardwicke 
at  a  time  when  his  whole  attention  was  occupied  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  affairs  of  Ireland.  The  debate,  which  was 
conducted  with  great  animation,  and  some  degree  of  asperity, 
was  protracted  till  near  five  o'clock  on  the  following  morning, 
when,  on  a  division  of  the  house,  the  motion  was  lost  by  a  ma- 
jority of  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  to  eighty-two  voices. 

An  act  of  justice,  not  only  unresisted,  but  even  called  for  by 
the  general  opponents  of  administration,  took  place  in  the 
course  of  the  present  session  of  parliament,  by  an  act,  settling 
the  sum  of  twelve  hundred  pounds  per  ann.  on  the  family  of 
Lord  Kilwarden,  the  illustrious  victim  of  the  23d  of  July. 
By  this  act,  eight  hundred  a  year  was  settled  upon  his  widow 
for  life,  and  after  her  death  upon  her  son,  bearing  the  title  of 
Lord  Kilwarden  ;  and  four  hundred  a  year  on  the  two  daugh- 
ters of  the  deceased  chief  justice ;  the  annuity  to  commence  from 
the  memorable  night  of  their  unfortunate  parent's   massacre. 

Although  the  restriction  of  the  issues  of  cash  by  the  bank 
of  Ireland  had  generally  been  regarded  as  a  measure  necessa- 
rily resulting  from  the  restriction  on  the  bank  of  England, 
yet,  when  this  subject  was  submitted  to  the  house  of  com- 
mons, on  the  13th  of  February,  it  occasioned  an  animated 
debate,  and  called  forth  a  maiden  speech  from  Lord  Henry 
Petty,  eldest  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  in  which  his 
lordship  displayed  considerable  talents,  both  as  a  parliamen- 
tary speaker,  and  a  public  financier. 

On  the  26th  of  March,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
presented  a  message  from  his  majesty,  announcing  a  voluntary 
offer  of  the  Irish  militia  to  extend  their  services  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, expressed  in  the  following  terms  :— 

G.  R. 

"  His  majesty  thinks  proper  to  acquaint  the  house  of  commons,  that 
the  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  privates,  of  the  several  regi- 
ments of  the  militia  of  Ireland,  have  made  a  voluntary  tender  of  their  ser- 
vices, to  be  employed  in  Great  Britain  during  the  war.  His  majesty  has 
received  with  great  satisfaction  this  striking  proof  of  their  affection  and 
attachment  towards  his  person  and  government,  and  of  their  patriotic 
zeal  for  the  general  interests  of  his  united  kingdom ;  and  conceiving 
that  his  being  enabled  to  avail  himself  of  this  distinguished  instance  of 
public  spirit  may  be  attended  with  the  most  important  advantages  at  the 
present  conjuncture,  he  recommends  it  to  his  faithful  commons,  to  adopt 
such  regulations  as  may  enable  him  to  accept  the  services  of  such  parts 
of  the  militia  forces  of  Ireland  as  may  voluntarily  offer  their  services  to 
be  employed  in  Great  Britain,  for  such  time,  and  to  such  extent,  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  parliament  may  seem  expedient." 

Two  days  after  the  delivery  of  this  message,  an  address, 
grounded  on  its  recommendation,  was  moved  by  Mr.  Yorke  ; 
and  bills  ultimately  passed  both  houses  of  parliament,  to  ena~ 
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ble  his  majesty  to  accept  the  services  of  the  Irish  militia,  and 
to  raise  ten  thousand  additional  militia  in  Ireland. 

While  these  measures  were  proceeding  in  their  respective 
stages,  a  systematic  attack  on  the  ministry  was  pursued  by  all 
the  parties  in  opposition,  through  the  medium  of  investiga- 
tions on  the  military  and  naval  affairs  of  the  empire.  This 
opposition  was  most  particularly  displayed  in  the  progress  of 
a  bill  to  explain,  amend,  and  consolidate  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  general  acts  relative  to  the  yeomanry  and  volun- 
teer corps  of  the  united  kingdom,*  and  Mr.  Secretary  Yorke, 
on  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  this  bill,  explained  its  scope 
and  object.  In  introducing  this  measure,  he  deprecated  all 
party  animosity  in  the  discussion  of  the  question,  and  explain- 
ed, that  the  concern  of  his  majesty's  ministers  was,  in  the  first 
place,  to  set  at  rest  the  question  that  had  been  entertained, 
relative  to  the  powers  of  volunteers  to  resign  at  their  pleasure  ; 
and  secondly,  to  vest  the  appointment  of  volunteer  officers  in 
the  crown,  and  not  in  the  corps  themselves.  After  pointing 
out  a  variety  of  alterations  which  he  proposed  in  die  manner 
of  granting  the  exemptions,  he  submitted  to  the  assembly, 
whether  it  was  not  better,  under  existing  circumstances,  to 
continue  the  volunteer  system,  even  with  all  its  necessary  de- 
fects, than  to  abandon  it,  in  order  to  find  out  some  other  kind 
of  defence,  that  might  indeed  sound  better  in  theory,  but 
which  would  turn  out  much  worse  in  practice.  The  progress 
of  this  bill  through  the  house  of  commons  occasioned  several 
animated  debates,  and  several  divisions,  in  which  the  majori- 
ties were  in  general  flattering  to  ministers.  In  the  lords,  the 
bill  encountered  a  warm  opposition,  particularly  from  Lords 
Grenville  and  Spencer,  who  proposed  several  amendments, 
which  were  rejected  by  considerable  majorities.  In  the  course 
of  the  discussions,  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  moved  for  a  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  defence  of  the  country,  but  the 
proposition  was  negatived  without  a  division,  and  the  volun- 
teer consolidation  bill  was  finally  enacted. 

The  course  of  debate  on  the  volunteer  bill  was  interrupted 
by  a  motion  of  which  Mr.  Pitt  had  before  given  notice,  on  a 
subject  of  much  higher  interest— the  naval  defence  of  the 
country  ;  a  question  which  was  expected  more  than  any  other 
to  try  the  strength  of  ministry,  and  even  to  shake  their  power 
to  its  foundation.     This  motion  was  introduced  on  the  15th 


*  A  short  time  before  the  introduction  of  this  bill,  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  his  majesty's  attorney-general,  had 
decided  that  a  volunteer  was  at  liberty  to  resign  whenever  he  might 
think  proper* 
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of  March,  and  Mr.  Pitt  began  by  expressing  his  expectation, 
that  part  of  the  documents  which  it  was  his  intention  to  call 
for,  would  be  granted  by  ministers  without  resistance.  His 
first  motion,  he  said,  would  be  for  an  address,  requesting  that 
his  majesty  would  order  to  be  laid  before  parliament,  an  ac- 
count of  the  number  of  ships  of  the  line,  and  smaller  vessels, 
in  commission  on  the  31st  of  December,  1793,  on  the  30th  of 
September,  1801,  and  on  the  31st  of  December,  1803,  speci- 
fying the  service  in  which  they  were  respectively  employed. 
He  made  his  motion  from  a  conviction,  that  if  the  papers  were 
granted,  it  would  appear  that  the  number  of  that  description 
of  our  naval  force,  fit  to  repel  the  actual  attempts  of  the  ene- 
my, was,  at  the  present  moment,  much  inferior,  and  less  ade- 
quate to  the  exigency  of  the  danger,  than  at  any  period  in 
former  times.  If  these  documents  were  granted,  his  next 
motion  would  be  for  a  copy  of  the  contracts  made,  and  the 
orders  given  by  the  lords  of  the  admirality,  in  1793,  1797, 
and  1803,  with  respect  to  the  number  of  gun  vessels  to  be  built, 
distinguishing  the  time  at  which  each  contract  was  made,  the 
period  in  which  it  was  to  be  brought  to  a  conclusion,  and  the 
amount  of  the  sum  to  be  paid  for  its  performance.  This  ac- 
count would  show  the  opinion  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  on 
the  subject,  and  would  also  afford  the  means  of  comparing  our 
naval  strength  in  this  respect,  as  it  actually  existed,  with  what 
it  was  in  former  instances,  and  tend  most  essentially  to  pro- 
mote that  end  for  which  we  could  not  be  too  zealous  in  our 
wishes — the  security  of  the  country.  Mr.  Pitt  said,  that 
since  the  present  lords  of  the  admiralty  came  into  office,  only 
two  ships  of  the  line  had  been  contracted  for  in  the  merchant's 
yards,  and  his  next  motion  should  therefore  be,  that  there  be 
laid  before  the  house  a  list  of  such  ships  as  had  been  built  in 
the  king's  yards  in  1793,  and  in  1801.  On  the  subject  of  man- 
ning the  navy,  he  observed,  that  in  the  former  war  we  set  out 
with  sixteen  thousand  men,  but  in  the  course  of  the  year  they 
were  increased  to  the  number  of  seventy-five  thousand,  in- 
cluding marines.  In  the  present  war  we  started  with  fifty 
thousand  men,  and  had  all  the  great  advantages  arising  from 
an  unprecedented  prosperity  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  yet 
at  the  end  of  the  year  our  naval  force  did  not  exceed  eighty- 
six  thousand  men.  Thus  in  the  first  year  of  the  former  war> 
we  had  an  increase  of  sixty  thousand  seamen,  and  in  the  first 
year  of  the  present  war,  an  augmentation  of  only  thirty-six 
thousand. 

Mr.  Tierney,  treasurer  of  the  navy,  expressed  his  surprize, 
that  a  motion  of  inquiry,  tending  to  a  censure  of  the  admi- 
ralty, should  be  proposed  just  at  a  time  when  all  the  enemy's 
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ports  were  sealed  up,  oar  commerce  protected  in  every  di- 
rection, and  our  trade  prosperous  in  an  unexampled  degree  ; 
and  that  a  motion  with  such  an  object  should  proceed  from  a 
right  honourable  gentleman,  who,  at  no  remote  period,  had 
been  unbounded  in  his  eulogiums  on  the  capacity  and  talents 
of  the  Earl  St.  Vincent,  whom  he  had  described  as  the  only 
person  fitted  for  the  situation  of  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty. 
Mr.  Tierney  objected  strongly  to  the  production  of  the  pa- 
pers required,  and  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  the  measure 
could,  for  a  single  instant,  be  entertained  by  the  house,  when 
no  cause,  no  single  fact,  was  brought  forward  to  support  it ; 
when  every  possible  energy  pervaded  that  branch  of  the  pub- 
lic service  over  which  the  noble  lord  presided ;  when  naval 
skill,  vigilance,  and  activity,  were  displayed  in  every  quarter, 
and  when  the  best  officers  were  employed  in  every  direction, 
with  the  highest  honour  to  themselves,  and  the  most  decided 
advantage  to  their  country.  Mr.  Tierney  then  proceeded 
to  an  elaborate  statement  of  the  naval  means  of  the  country, 
both  for  defence  and  for  attack,  and  concluded  by  declaring 
his  readiness  to  grant  two  of  the  papers  required,  but  to  resist 
the  production  of  the  others. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  felt  himself  impelled,  by  a  sense  of  pub- 
lic duty,  to  support  Mr.  Pitt's  motions,  while  Mr.  Sheridan, 
in  a  very  brilliant  speech,  advocated  the  cause  of  minsters. 

Mr.  Fox  fully  concurred  in  the  praise  bestowed  upon  Earl 
St.  Vincent ;  but  ministers,  he  said,  had  only  two  courses  that 
they  could  with  propriety  pursue,  either  to  say  that  no  case 
whatever  had  been  made  out,  and  on  that  ground  to  refuse  the 
papers  altogether ;  or  to  produce  all  the  papers  that  could 
reasonably  be  asked  for,  and  upon  the  consideration  of  those 
documents,  to  call  for  the  censure  or  acquittal  of  the  house. 
But  the  line  of  conduct  they  had  taken  did  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other.  By  granting  some  papers  and  refusing  others,  they 
admitted  enough  to  countenance  the  supposition  of  something 
wrong  in  the  naval  administration,  and  did  not  go  far  enough 
to  let  that  suspicion  be  wiped  away. 

The  debate  was  continued  for  several  hours,  and  turned  in 
a  great  measure  upon  the  question,  whether  it  would  be  more 
demonstrative  of  high  consideration  for  Earl  St.  Vincent,  to 
vote  for  or  against  the  motion  submitted  to  the  house  by  Mr. 
Pitt.  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  several  other 
members  spoke  against  the  motion  ;  and  Sir  William  Curtis, 
in  answer  to  a  charge  that  the  trade  of  the  country  was 
neglected,  declared  that  it  was  never  so  well  protected  as 
at  the  present  moment.  On  a  division,  the  numbers  were, 
for  Mr.  Pitt's  motion,  one  hundred  and  thirty;  against  it,  two 
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hundred  and  one  ;  constituting  a  majority  for  its  rejection  of 
seventy-one  voices. 

Another  measure,  connected  with  the  defence  of  the  coun- 
try, which  occasioned  very  animated  debates,  and  called  forth 
all  the  strength  of  the  rival  parties  in  parliament,  was  a  motion 
made  by  Mr.  Fox  on  the  23d  of  April,  for  the  appointment  ot 
a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  to  whom  should  be  confided 
the  revisal  of  the  several  bills  for  the  defence  of  the  country, 
with  instructions  to  consider  of  such  further  measures  as 
might  be  necessary  to  make  that  defence  more  complete  and 
permanent.  As  the  object  of  this  motion  was  avowed- 
ly to  displace  the  ministers,  much  of  the  debate  turned  on 
subjects  connected  with  that  event.  The  conduct  of  adminis- 
tration was  defended  by  Mr.  Secretary  York'e,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Vansittart,  Sir  William  Pulte- 
ney,  the  Attorney-general,  and  Mr.  Tierney  ,*  and  censured 
by  Mr.  Windham,  Mr.  Pitt,  and  several  other  members  of 
the  coalesced  opposition.  Mr.  Pitt,  in  a  speech  of  considera- 
ble length,  made  a  violent  attack  on  ministers,  affirming,  that 
after  twelve  months  of  war,  preceded  by  a  peace  which,  by 
their  own  confession,  was  a  mere  notice  of  that  war,  they  had 
brought  forward  nothing  in  which  there  had  not  been  a  va- 
riety of  contradictions  in  the  plans,  repugnances  in  the  mea- 
sures, and  imbecility  in  the  execution.  At  a  late  hour  the 
house  divided,  when  there  appeared  for  Mr.  Fox's  motion 
two  hundred  and  four  ;  against  it,  two  hundred  and  fifty-six 
voices. 

Two  nights  afterwards  Mr.  Pitt  opposed  the  motion  for 
the  speaker  leaving  the  chair,  that  the  house  might  go  into 
a  committee  on  the  bill  for  suspending  the  operation  of  the 
army  of  reserve  act ;  on  which  occasion  the  ministerial  majo- 
rity was  reduced  to  thirty-seven,  the  members  being  two  hun- 
dred and  forty,  to  two  hundred  and  three  voices. 

Ministers,  finding  it  impossible  to  conduct  the  business  of 
the  country   against  such  an  overwhelming  opposition,  came 
to  the  resolution  of  making  a  tender  of  their  resignations   to 
the  sovereign.     In  the  mean  time,  the  Marquis  of  Stafford 
gave  notice  of  a  motion  in  the  house  of  lords,  similar  to  that 
which  Mr.  Fox  had  so  recently  made  in  the  other  house  of 
parliament.     But,  on  the  30th  of  April,  the  order  of  the  day 
having  been  read  for  the  motion  of  the  Marquis  of  Stafford, 
Lord  Hawkeobury  rose  in  considerable  agitation,  and  intreat- 
ed  the  noble  marquis  to  postpone   the  discussion,   pledging 
his   character,    both    as  a  minister    and  a  lord    of    parlia- 
ment, that  the  reasons  by   which   he  was  induced  to  make 
this    application  were  sufficiently  cogent,   if  known  to  the 
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noble  marquis,"  to  gain  his  ready  acquiescence;  they  were, 
however,  of  that  delicate  nature,  that  he  was  restrained  by 
a  sense  of  duty  from  disclosing  them.  The  Marquis  of  Staf- 
ford, under  these  circumstances,  agreed  to  postpone  his  in- 
tended motion. 

On  the  same  day,  in  the  house  of  commons,  Mr.  Adding- 
ton  opened  the  budget  of  the  year.  The  chancellor  ot  the 
exchequer  expatiated  on  the  advantages  which  had  already  been 
found  to  result  from  the  system  of  preventing  an  augmenta- 
tion of  the  national  debt,  by  raising  the  principal  part  of  the 
supplies  within  the  year.  He  now  entered  into  a  very  detail- 
ed statement,  to  shew  that  the  war  taxes,  which  he  had  calcu- 
lated last  year  at  only  nine  millions,  would  probably  produce  in 
future  not  less  than  twelve  millions  and  a  half:  and  that  the 
permanent  taxes  would  continue  as  productive  as  in  former 
years.  Among  the  ways  and  means,  he  proposed  to  add  a 
million  a  year  to  the  war  taxes,  by  increasing  the  duty  on  wine, 
from  twelve  to  twenty  pounds  per  ton,  and  by  laying  a  duty 
of  twelve  and  three  quarters  on  all  imports,  except  tea,  wine, 
and  cotton-wool.  The  produce  of  the  consolidated  fund  he 
should  reckon  at  five  millions,  instead  of  six  and  a  half,  at 
which  he  had  before  calculated  it,  in  addition  to  which  he 
should  propose  a  loan  of  ten  millions,  and  a  vote  of  credit  of 
two  millions  and  a  half.  The  interest  of  the  loan,  and  the 
one  per  cent,  for  its  extinction,  would  amount,  with  the 
charges  of  management,  to  about  seven  hundred  and  thirty-six 
thousand  pounds  ;  to  meet  which,  he  should  propose  an  alte- 
ration in  the  stamp  duties,  which  would  give  an  addition  of 
eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  annually.  After  again  ad- 
verting to  the  advantages  of  his  system  of  finance,  he  con- 
cluded by  proposing  his  resolutions,  which  were  agreed  to  in 
the  committee.^ 


*  NATIONAL  FINANCES. 

PUBLIC  INCOME  of  Great  Britain  for  the  Year  ending  the  5th  of 

January,  1804. 

Branches  of  Revenue,            Gross  Receipts  Paid  into  the  Eoccheq 

I             s.    d.  I.  s.    d. 

Customs,                 -          10,419,580     16     11  7,179,620  17     1 

Exercise,            -        -      19,588,277     18      3f  17,975,373  19  11 

Stamps,           -        -            3,436,067      1      3  3,177,604  12    6 

Land  8c  Assessed  Taxes,   5,776,072    15      0|  5,309,699  8    6| 

Post-Office,    -        -            1,273,878      3     10J  895,000  0    0 

Miscel.  Permanent  Taxes,     142,334    17      l£  129,581  13    6 

Hered.  Revenue,        -           120,824      5      li  88,698  19  10 

Extraord.  Resources,          2,003,759     10      4>i  2,001,544  12    7i 

Loans,            -            -        11,950,000      0      0  11,950,000  0    0 

Grand  Total,— Z.54,710,795        8      0  48,707,124  3  11* 
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The  intimation  given  by  Lord    Hawkesbury  in   the   upper 
house  of  parliament,  on  the   30th  of  April,  was  followed  by 
the  immediate  resignation  of  a  part  of  the  existing  adminis- 
tration ;  and  on  the  3d  of  the  following  month,  a  communica- 
tion from  his  majesty  was  made  to  Mr.  Pitt,  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  lord  chancellor.     The   elevated    office    of  prime 
minister  was  at  this  time  offered  to  Mr.  Pitt ;  but  the   tender 
is    reported   to  have    been    made  with    express    stipulations 
against  the  revival  of  the  catholic    question,   and    against  the 
admission  into  the  cabinet  of  the  distinguished  leader  of  the 
old  opposition.     On  the    7th   of  May,  the  appointed  inter- 
view took  place  between  his    majesty    and  Mr.  Pitt,  upon 
which  occasion  the  king   is  said  to  have   expressed   no  ob- 
jection to   Lord   Grenville,  Earl   Spencer,    Mr.    Windham, 
or  indeed  to  any  of  their  friends,  with   one   exception ;  and 
upon  this  point,  it  was  stated,  his  majesty's  resolution  was  un- 
alterably fixed.     Mr.  Pitt  hastened  to  communicate  the  result 
of  his  inte*riew  with  the  king,  to  Lord  Grenville  ;  on  which 
his  lordship  observed,  that  unless  Mr.   Fox  were  included  in 
the  new  administration,  and  without  a  complete  abandonment 
of  the  principal  of  exclusion,  not  a  single  member  of  the  new 
opposition  could  accede  to  the  ministerial  arrangements.    Mr. 
Fox,  actuated  by  the    most  magnanimous    and    disinterested 
motives,  and  losing  sight  of  all  personal  considerations,    pro- 
fessed his  desire  to  see  his  majesty  surrounded,  at  the  present 
crisis,  by  a   strong   administration,   and    urged  the   members 
of  the  old  and  the  new  opposition,  not  to  be  influenced  by  any 
feeling  or  partiality  towards  him,  but  to  consult  only  the  good 
of  their  country.     Notwithstanding   this  liberal  and   disinte- 
rested advice,    many    of  the   former    friends    and  colleagues 
of  Mr.  Pitt  refused  to  accept  of  power    without   the    sup- 
port of  the  official  co-operation  of  Mr.  Fox  ;  conceiving  that 
much  mischief  had  already  resulted  to  the  state  u  from  plac- 
ing the  great  offices    of  government  in    weak    and   incapable 

SUPPLIES  GRANTED  BY  PARLIAMENT  for  the  Year  1804 

Navy,  --___. 

Army,  -  -         - 

Militia  and  Fencible  Corps,  -  - 

Ordnance,        -  - 

Miscellaneous  Services,         -  - 

l)itto  Extra,      -  - 

Echequer  Bills,  -  - 

Civil  List,  -  - 

Additional,  annual,  to  his  majesty, 

Total  of  Supply— £53,609,574      17      6| 
Vol.  II.  2  Q 


I. 

8  • 

d. 

12,350,606 

7 

6 

12,993,625 

4 

1 

6,159,114 

2 

11 

3,737,091 

4 

6 

4,217,295 

14 

8* 

2,500,000 

0 

0 

11,000,000 

0 

0 

591,842 

io£ 

60,000 

0 

0 
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hands  ;  and  that  no  hope  of  any  effectual  remedy  for  these 
mischiefs  could  exist,  but  by  uniting  in  the  public  service 
as  large  a  proportion  as  possible  of  the  weight,  talents,  and 
character,  to  be  found  in  public  men  of  all  descriptions, 
and  without  any  exception.^  Mr.  Pitt,  in  expressing  his 
views  on  this  point  in  the  house  of  commons,  some  days 
after  the  formation  of  the  new  administration,  said,  the 
choice  of  ministers  rested  wholly  with  the  crown.  This  was 
one  of  the  essential  and  fundamental  points  of  our  monarchical 
constitution.  With  reference  to  Lord  Grenville,  and  several 
other  persons  for  whom  he  had  great  affection  and  esteem,  he 
expressed  his  regret  that  they  had  declined  the  assistance 
and  co-operation  which  he  had  wished  to  obtain  ;  but  he 
doubted  whether  the  admission  of  Mr.  Fox  into  the  cabi- 
net would,  at  the  same  time  that  it  might  communicate  en- 
ergy to  his  majesty's  councils,  contribute  to  produce  that 
decided  unity  of  operation  which  appeared  to  be  so  extreme- 
ly desirable.  An  union  of  elements  so  discordant  might,  he 
conceived,  have  produced  an  effect  very  different  from  what 
was  hoped  and  intended. 

The  peremptory  refusal  of  Lords  Grenville,  Minto,  Fitz- 
william,  Carlisle,  and  Spencer,  and  of  Mr.  Windham,  Mr. 
Grenville,  and  others,  to  accept  any  situation  in  the  new 
government,  proved  extremely  embarrassing  to  Mr.  Pitt.  In 
this  emergency  he  was  obliged  to  court  the  assistance  of  those 
whom  he  had  so  lately  stigmatized  as  the  imbecile  executors 
of  their  own  contradictory  and  repugnant  measures  ;  and  in 
forming  a  cabinet  of  eleven  persons,  he  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  assigning  six  of  the  seats  to  members  of  the  late  ad- 
ministration. The  Duke  of  Portland  continued  lord  presi- 
dent ;  Lord  Eldon,  chancellor  ;  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland, 
lord  privy  seal ;  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  master  of  the  ordnance  ; 
and  Lord  Castlereagh,  president  of  the  board  of  control  for 
India  affairs.  Lord  Hawkesbury  also  continued  in  the  cabi- 
net, although  he  changed  his  office  of  secretary  of  state,  from 
the  foreign  to  the  home  department.  In  this  new  arrange- 
ment, Mr.  Pitt  was  constituted  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Addington  ; 
Lord  Melville,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  which  office  had 
been  held  by  Earl  St.  Vincent ;  Lord  Harrowby,  secretary  for 
foreign  affairs,  vacant  by  the  removal  of  Lord  Hawkesbury  ; 
Earl  Camden,  secretary  at  war  and  colonies,  vice  Lord  Ho- 
bart ;  and  Lord  Mulgrave,  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lan- 
caster, with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  vacated  by  the  resignation 


*  Lord  Grenville's  Letter  to  Mr.  Pitt,  dated  May  8,  1804. 
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of  Lord  Pelham.     The  alterations  in  the  different  public  offi- 
ces were, 

The  Right  Hon.  Wm.  Dundas,  secretary  at  war,  vice  Mr.  Bragge ; 
Right  Hon.  Geo.  Canning,  treasurer  of  the  navy,  vice  Mr.  Tierney  ; 
Right  Hon.  Geo.  Rose,  7  joint  paymasters  "£  Mr.  Steele, 

Right  Hon.  Lord  C.  Somerset,  5  of  the  forces,  vice  3  Mr.  H.  Addington ; 
Duke  of  Montrose,  joint  post-master-general,  vice  Lord  Auckland ; 
William  Huskisson,  Esq.     ?  secretaries  to  the  J  Mr.  Vansittart, 
Wm.  Sturges  Bourne,  Esq.  3     treasury,  vice    3  Mr.  Sargent. 

The  government  of  Ireland,  and  the  law  departments  in  both  coun- 
tries, continued  unchanged. 

Any  predilections  which  might  be  entertained  in  favour  of 
the  new  administration,  were  considerably  damped  by  the 
evident  strength  of  the  certain  opposition  with  which  it  was  to 
be  encountered,  and  by  the  probability  that  Mr.  Addington 
and  his  party  would  assist  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  adversa- 
ries of  Mr.  Pitt,  as  he  had  helped  to  strengthen  the  opposition 
formed  against  them.  The  ex-minister  however  had  disclo- 
sed no  such  intentions.  His  position,  indeed,  was  most  envia- 
ble ;  his  entry  into  office  was  a  sacrifice,  and  his  going  out  a 
triumph.  With  respect  to  the  character  of  his  administration, 
very  opposite  opinions  had  been  entertained.  A  mild  and 
constitutional  exercise  of  power  secured  it  the  approbation  of 
a  very  considerable  number  of  independent  supporters,  while 
the  advocates  for  public  energy  loudly  expressed  their  disap- 
probation of  a  system  of  government  which  they  conceived  to 
be  inadequate  to  the  extraordinary  exigencies  of  the  times. 
By  a  kind  of  paradoxical  fatality,  the  peace  made  by  Mr.  Ad- 
dington was,  by  many  of  his  adversaries,  reprobated  as  a  na- 
tional calamity,  and  the  renewal  of  the  war  regarded  as  a  pub- 
lic benefit.  But  the  peace  of  Amiens  stands  upon  an  equality 
with  almost  all  the  treaties  by  which  the  wars  of  this  country 
have  been  terminated  ;  an4  in  giving  up  a  large  share  of  our 
conquests,  Mr.  Addington  only  followed  the  example  of  for- 
mer ministers.  In  retiring  from  office  he  sought  no  indemnity 
for  his  conduct ;  and  made  no  apology  for  any  act  of  his  go- 
vernment ;  no  man  was  so  hardy  as  to  bring  against  him  any 
public  accusation  ;  the  people  rejoiced  not  at  his  removal,  and 
his  sovereign  attested  his  opinion  of  his  virtues  and  his  talents 
by  presenting  him  with  a  grant  from  the  crown,  and  elevating 
him  at  no  distant  period  to  the  peerage. 

A  few  days  necessarily  elapsed  after  the  change  of  the  min- 
istry, before  Mr.  Pitt  could  be  re-elected,  and  for  a  short  time 
after  he  had  resumed  his  seat  none  but  ordinary  business  was 
transacted.  Party  seemed  in  the  mean  time  to  be  suspended, 
and  the  plan  and  arrangement  of  such  a  system  as  the  altered 
position  of  affairs  required,  occupied  the  attention  of  the  mem- 
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bers  of  both  houses  of  parliament.  That  the  opposition  would 
be  formidable,  both  from  numbers,  character,  and  talent,  Mr. 
Pitt  had  no  room  to  doubt ;  yet  he  betrayed  no  alarm,  nor  was 
perhaps  capable  of  drooping  under  that  sensation.  He  knew 
the  resources  of  his  own  mind,  relied  with  confidence  on  his 
readiness  to  repel  all  attacks  in  parliament,  and  on  a  certain 
share  of  popularity  which  he  enjoyed  in  the  country  ;  he  could 
net,  however,  be  blind  to  the  difficulties  with  which  he  was 
beset,  but  he  prepared  to  meet  them  with  firmness,  trusting 
that  by  perseverance  he  should  disperse  or  surmount  them. 

The  first  subject  of  importance  that  engaged  the  attention 
of  parliament  was  brought  under  discussion  by  Mr.  Wilber- 
force,  i^ho,  on  the  30th  of  May^  pressed  upon  the  considera- 
tion of  the  house  the  abolition  of  the  African  slave  trade.  It 
was,  he  said,  now  sixteen  years  since  he  first  submitted  to 
parliament .  this  momentous  question.  In  the  year  1792,  the 
plan  for  gradual  abolition  was  adopted,  with  a  view  to  consult 
the  wishes  and  feelings  of  the  West  India  merchants.  The 
year  1796  was  fixed  on  as  the  period  when  this  nefarious  traf- 
fic was  in  a  great  measure  to  cease  ;  and  in  1800  its  ultimate 
abolition  was  to  be  effected.  In  1796  no  abolition  took  place  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  West  India  colonists  then  began  to 
talk  of  the  rights  and  privileges  which  they  had  in  those  whom 
they  denominated  their  practical  labourers.  These  rights 
Mr.  Wilberforce  determined  to  resist,  and  in  their  place  to 
establish  the  rights  of  nature  and  of  humanity.  And  whether 
upon  this  occasion  the  honourable  gentleman  derived  addi- 
tional vigour  from  a  hope  that  his  exertions  in  the  important 
cause  he  advocated  would  be  attended  with  success  ;  or 
whether  stimulated  by  despair,  he  was  resolved  to  appeal  to 
every  feeling  of  the  heart  in  defence  of  the  claims  of  humanity 
and  justice— certain  it  is  that  his  language  never  assumed  a 
higher  tone  of  eloquence,  or  displayed  greater  force  of  reason- 
ing, than  in  supporting  this  grand  and  God-like  cause.  The 
motion  submitted  to  parliament  on  this  occasion  was,  that  the 
house  should  resolve  itself  into  a  committee,  to  consider  the 
propriety  of  introducing  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade  within  a  time  to  be  limited.  In  the  course  of  a  verv 
animated  debate,  several  members  opposed  the  motion  of  Mr, 
Wilberforce,  which  was  supported  by  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Pitt 
and  carried  on  a  division  by  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  to 
forty-nine  voices.  In  consequence  of  this  vote,  a  bill  was 
brought  into  parliament  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade, 
limiting  the  latest  period  at  which  ships  were  to  be  allowed 
to  clear  out  from  an  English  port  for  this  traffic  to  the  1st  of 
October,  1804.     The  debates  on  this  bill  were  frequent  and 
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animated  ;  and  on  the  28th  of  June,  the  third  reading  was  car- 
ried in  the  house  of  commons  by  a  majority  of  sixty-nine  to 
thirty-three  voices. 

In  the  house  of  lords  the  opposition  was  more  strenuous  and 
successful,  and  the  bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade 
was,  on  the  30th  of  July,  thrown  out  in  that  assembly  without 
a  division,  on  the  ground  that  the  late  period  of  the  session 
would  prevent  the  parties  interested  from  attaining  complete 
justice. 

No  measure  submitted  during  the  whole  session  of  parlia- 
ment to  the  consideration  of  the  great  council  of  the  nation 
produced  more  elaborate  and  animated  discussion  than  the 
plan  for  raising  and  supporting  a  permanent  military  force, 
and  for  the  general  reduction  of  the  additional  militia.  This 
bill  was  introduced  into  parliament  on  the  5th  of  June,  by 
Mr.  Pitt,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  under  the  designa- 
tion of  the  u  additional  force  act,"  and  aimed  at  the  establish- 
ment of  a  military  force,  not  merely  to  meet  the  present  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country,  but  to  serve  as  an  instrument  for 
the  intermediate  improvement  of  the  system  already  establish- 
ed, and  to  supply  a  sufficient  resource  to  the  regular  force  of 
the  country,  should  an  opportunity  offer  of  employing  our 
troops  in  foreign  warfare.  This  measure,  which  embraced  a 
great  variety  of  details,  was  strenuously  opposed  by  Mr. 
Windham,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Addington,  and  others,  but  the  bill 
was  ultimately  carried  through  the  lower  house  of  parliament 
by  small  ministerial  majorities,  there  appearing  on  the  last  di- 
vision of  the  house,  for  the  bill  two  hundred  and  sixty-five, 
against  it  two  hundred  and  twenty-three,  leaving  a  majority  of 
only  forty-two  members. 

In  the  upper  house  the  additional  force  bill  was  introduced 
by  Earl  Camden,  and  opposed  by  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  the  Duke 
of  Clarence,  Earl  Spencer,  Lord  Grenville,  and  several  other 
peers  ;  but  the  division  was  far  more  flattering  to  the  minis- 
ters than  those  in  the  house  of  commons,  their  measure  being 
sanctioned  by  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  against  sixty-nine 
voices. 

This  was  the  last  question  in  which  the  strength  of  the  con- 
tending parties  was  brought  to  issue.  The  remaining  part  of 
the  session  was  principally  employed  on  subjects  of  commerce 
and  finance  ;  and  on  the  20th  of  June,  the  complex  and  diffi- 
cult subject  of  the  corn  laws  was  brought  under  discussion.  It 
has  been  maintained  by  many  respectable  authorities  conver- 
sant in  the  subject  of  national  polity,  that  the  whole  system  of 
the  corn  laws  is  prejudicial  to  the  public  weal,  and  that  it  is 
desirable  that  these  laws  should  be  altogether  repealed,  leaving 
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the  trade  free,  and  the  prices  to  find  their  own  level ;  but  in 
consequence  of  a  report  of  the  house  of  commons,  it  was 
deemed  expedient  to  have  recourse  to  new  legislative  regula- 
tions. From  the  report  of  this  committee,  it  appears  that  the 
price  of  corn,  from  1791  to  the  harvest  of  1803,  had  been 
irregular  ;  but  had  upon  an  average  yielded  a  fair  price  to  the 
grower.  The  high  prices  had  produced  the  effect  of  stimula- 
ting industry,  and  bringing  into  cultivation  large  tracts  of 
waste  land  ;  which,  combined  with  the  two  last  productive 
seasons,  had  occasioned  such  a  depreciation  in  the  value  of 
grain,  as  would,  it  was  said,  tend  to  the  discouragement  of  ag- 
riculture, unless  immediate  relief  were  afforded  by  the  inter- 
ference of  parliament.  For  this  purpose,  although,  within  the 
period  of  the  last  thirteen  years,  no  less  than  thirty  millions 
sterling  had  been  paid  to  foreign  countries  for  supplies  of 
grain,  it  was  proposed  to  have  recourse  to  a  bounty  upon  ex- 
portation— a  measure  that  had  not  been  resorted  to  for  a  period 
of  nearly  thirty  years.  With  this  view  a  bill  was  brought 
into  parliament.  Exportation  was  to  be  admitted  when  the 
price  of  wheat  was  at  or  below  forty-eight  shillings  per  quar- 
ter of  eight  Winchester  bushels  ;  and  importation  was  to  be 
allowed  when  the  average  price  in  the  twelve  maritime  coun- 
ties of  England  should  exceed  sixty-three  shillings,  but  not 
when  corn  was  below  that  price.  It  was  held,  that  this  bill 
was  necessary  in  order  to  encourage  the  agriculture  of  the 
country  ;  it  was  also  presumed  that  the  measure  would  render 
corn  permanently  cheap,  by  combining  the  interest  of  the 
grower  with  that  of  the  consumer*  And  upon  the  whole  it 
was  argued,  that  the  true  -way  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
scarcity,  was  to  remove  the  danger  of  such  a  depreciation  in 
the  value  of  corn,  as  might  discourage  the  farmer  from  pro- 
ducing full  crops.  It  was  on  the  other  hand  contended,  that 
the  effect  of  the  act  founded  on  the  bill  now  before  the  house, 
would  be  to  fix  a  minimum  upon  the  first  necessary  of  life, 
and  that,  if  the  interest  of  the  grower  of  corn  was  to  be  pro- 
tected by  a  minimum,  the  interest  of  the  consumer  of  that  ar- 
ticle should  be  guarded  by  a  maximum.  That  as  to  the  idea 
of  the  act  making  corn  cheap,  it  was  at  variance  with  the  pro- 
fessed object  of  the  bill,  which  was  to  serve  the  grower  by 
keeping  up  the  prices.  And  that  the  experience  of  the  past 
had  shewn,  what  the  evidence  of  the  future  would  confirm, 
that  the  effect  of  ail  measures  of  this  nature  was  to  advance 
the  price  of  corn,^  and  with  that  article  to  enhance  the  price 

*  The  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  this  remark,  both  retrospectively 
and  prospectively,  is  to  be  found  in  the  following  official  return  of  the 
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of  every  other  article  of  general  consumption.  The  bill,  how- 
ever, notwithstanding  these,  and  a  variety  of  other  objections, 
passed  through  the  house  of  commons  without  any  formidable 
opposition. 

In  the  house  of  lords  some  few  petitions  were  presented 
against  the  corn  bill,  which  Earl  Stanhope  designated  as  a  bill 
to  starve  the  poor.  On  the  second  reading,  his  lordship,  in 
offering  himself  to  the  house,  said,  that  the  object  of  the  bill 
was  to  encourage  the  growth  of  corn  by  increasing  its  price — 
but  he  should  beg  leave  to  submit  a  few  resolutions  calculated 
to  produce  the  same  effect  by  decreasing  the  price  of  corn. 
He  thought,  that  as  the  farmers  increased  the  price  of  their 
corn,  the  poor  rates,  the  price  of  labour,  and  the  price  of  our 
manufactures,  would  increase  in  the  same  proportion,  and 
that  neither  agriculture,  nor  the  farmer,  nor  the  merchant, 
would  derive  any  advantage  from  such  a  measure.  Whereas, 
by  the  adoption  of  his  plan,  every  body  might  be  satisfied, 
and  the  country  would  enjoy  plenty.  The  first  resolution  he 
should  propose  was, 

"  That  public  granaries  should  be  established,  to  receive,  in  years  of 
plenty,  corn  and  grain  grown  in  this  country,  in  order  to  keep  down  the 
prices  in  years  of  scarcity,  and  effectually  to  secure  to  this  nation,  in  all 
seasons,  a  sufficient  supply,  and  likewise  in  order  to  provide  for  the  farm- 
ers at  all  times  a  certain  market  for  their  corn  and  grain,  and  to  dimi- 
nish fluctuation  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

"  Second,  That  all  impediments,  created  by  any  law  or  laws,  to  the 
free  warehousing  of  corn  or  grain,  ought  to  be  removed,  abolished,  and 
repealed ;  and 

**  Thirdly,  That  in  order  to  encourage  the  growth  of  corn  and  grain 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  at  the  same  time  to  decrease  the  price, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  at  large,  and  for  the  increase  of  our  manu- 
factures and  commerce,  farmers  should  be  for  ever  discharged  from  the 
payment  of  all  direct  taxes,  parish  and  county  rates,  cesses,  dues,  and 
tythes,  and  from  all  parliamentary  impositions  whatever ;  save  only 
and  except  those  rates  of  the  nature  of  a  penalty,  which  might  be  raised 
on  any  hundred  as  such." 

These  resolutions  were  supported  by  arguments  applicable 
to  each,  and  after  expatiating  at  large  on  their  beneficial  ten- 
dency, his  lordship  concluded  by  moving,  that  the  bill  now 
before  the  house  be  rejected. 


average  price  of  wheat  per  quarter,  from  the  first  passing  of  the  corn 
lav/  in  1791,  to  the  period  of  the  last  returns. 

Years.    Price.        Years.    Price.        Years.     Price.        Years.     Price. 


1792 
1793 
1794 
1795 
1796 
1797 


*.  d. 
42  11 
48  11 
51  8 
74  2 
77  1 
53  1 


1798 
1799 
1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 


s.  d. 

50  3 

67  5 

113  7 

118  3 

67  5 

56  6 


1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 


s.  d. 

61  1 

87  10 

79  0 

73  3 

79  0 

95  7 


1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 
1815 


s.  d. 

106  2 

94  6 

125  5 

120  0 

73  9 

66  3 
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The  Duke  of  Montrose  thought  it  was  in  the  highest  de- 
gree mischievous  for  the  noble  lord  to  state  that  this  was  a 
bill  to  starve  the  poor,  when  it  was,  in  fact,  a  bill  to  prevent 
famine  and  scarcity.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  and  Lords  Mul- 
grave  and  Hawkesbury,  condemned  the  resolutions  moved  by 
Lord  Stanhope,  and  the  bill  passed  ultimately  into  a  law. 

On  the  2d  of  July,  the  house  of  commons,  upon  the  motion 
of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  resolved  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee of  supply,  to  which  several  accounts  relative  to  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  civil  list  were  referred.  It  appeared  that 
the  arrears  of  the  civil  list  amounted  at  present  to  the  sum  of 
five  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  pounds.  This  excess  of  ex- 
penditure, it  was  stated,  had  arisen  from  a  variety  of  ex- 
penses incurred  by  services  which  could  not  be  foreseen  in 
the  year  1802,  when  the  house  voted  the  discharge  of  arrears 
then  due,  amounting  to  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds.  With  respect  to  the  future  state  of  the  civil 
list,  it  was  proposed  that  several  charges  upon  it  should  be 
annually  discharged  by  parliament.  These  charges  amounted 
to  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  pounds,  and  related 
to  fluctuating  expenses  ;  many  of  them  arose  from  the  war, 
others  from  increased  law  expenses,  and  others  from  the  mul- 
tiplication of  private  bills,  none  of  which  ought  properly  to  be 
charged  on  the  civil  list.  In  addition  to  the  payment  of  the 
arrears,  and  the  transfer  of  these  accounts,  a  positive  grant 
was  also  proposed  to  be  given  in  addition  to  the  civil  list ; 
and  when  the  increased  expenses  upon  private  bills,  and  upon 
household  necessaries,  were  considered,  it  was  conceived  the 
annual  sum  of  sixty  thousand  pounds  would  not  be  thought  an 
extravagant  augmentation.  The  income  of  the  civil  list  was 
stated  to  be  about  nine  hundred  and  twenty-one  thousand 
pounds,  and  the  expenditure  upon  it  was  averaged  at  nine 
hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  pounds,  leaving  a  defi- 
ciency of  fifty-four  thousand  pounds  ;  but  instead  of  this  ex- 
act sum,  it  was  proposed  to  make  the  more  liberal  addition  of 
sixty  thousand  pounds.2^     It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe, 


*  Civil  List — Previously  to  the  accession  of  his  present  majesty  to 
the  throne,  certain  specific  revenues  were  rendered  applicable  to  this 
branch  of  the  public  expenditure ;  but  these  revenues  were,  at  the 
commencement  of  his  reign,  relinquished,  and  in  lieu  thereof  an  annual 
sum  of  800,000/.  granted  by  parliament,  subject  to  certain  annuities  pay- 
able to  the  royal  family.  In  the  month  of  April,  1777,  the  civil  list  re- 
venue was  augmented  to  900,000/.  per  annum,  and  the  debts  owing  upon 
that  branch  of  the  re venue  discharged.  But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  whole  of  this  sum  is  expended  annually  bv  the  sovereign  and  his 
family;  or  that  the  large  and  frequent  accumulation  of  debt  arising 
upon  the  civil  list  is  altogether  attributable  to  the  royal  expenditure. — 
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that  the  house  readily  assented  to  the  propositions  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  the  discharge  of  the  arrears, 
and  the  augmentation  to  the  civil  list,  were  voted  almost 
without  opposition. 

The  session  was  now  drawing  to  a  close,  and  just  on  the 
eve  of  its  termination,  Mr.  Windham  took  an  opportunity  of 
asking  for  information  from  ministers,  respecting  the  case  of 
Captain  Wright,  who  had  been  made  a  prisoner  of  war,  when 
commanding  his  majesty's  sloop  Vincego,  and  had  since  been 
committed  to  close  confinement  in  the  Temple  at  Paris,  for 
refusing  to  answer  interrogatories  put  to  him  by  the  enemy, 
after  his  capture  ;  but  no  satisfactory  answer  could  at  this 
time  be  given  to  Mr.  Windham's  inquiries. 

On  the  31st  of  July  the  session  closed  with  a  speech  from 

the   throne,  in  which,  after   the  usual  acknowledgments  to 

both  houses  of  parliament,  his  majesty  recommended  to  the 

members  to  carry  into  their  respective  counties  the  same  zeal 

for  the  public  interest  which  had  guided  all  their  proceedings  : 

"  It  will,"  said  the  king,  "be  your  particular  duty,  to  inculcate  on  the 
minds  of  all  classes  of  my  subjects,  that  the  preservation  of  all  that  is 
most  dear  to  them  requires  the  continuance  of  their  unremitting  exer- 
tions for  the  national  defence.  The  preparations  which  the  enemy  has 
been  long  forming,  for  the  declared  purpose  of  invading  this  kingdom, 
are  dally  augmenting,  and  the  attempt  appears  to  have  been  delayed 
only  .vith  a  view  to  procuring  additional  means  for  carrying  it  into  exe- 
cution. Relying  on  the  skill,  valour,  and  discipline  of  my  naval  and 
military  force,  aided  by  the  voluntary  zeal  and  active  courage  of  my 
people,  I  look  with  confidence  to  the  issue  of  this  great  conflict,  and  I 
doubt  not  but  it  will  terminate,  under  the  blessing  of  providence,  not 
only  in  repelling  the  danger  of  the  moment,  but  in  establishing,  in  the 
eyes  of  foreign  nations,  the  security  of  this  country,  on  a  basis  never  to 
be  shaken.    In  addition  to  this  first,  and  great  object,  I  entertain  the 


The  following  statement,  being  the  result  of  a  report  made  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  house  of  commons,  will  remove  any  error  of  this  nature, 
and  serve  to  give  a  tolerably  correct  view  of  this  branch  of  the  public 
expenditure : — 

CHARGES  of  the  Civil  List  for  Sixteen  Years  prior  to  the  5th  of 

January,  1802. 

Class.  Annual  average  Expense.    Total  for  16  Years* 

I.        s.   d.  I.        s.   d. 

1.  Royal  Familv  in  all  its  branches,       209,988  15    0  3,359,828    7  10| 

2.  Great  Officers  of  State,(Judges,8cc.)  33,279  10    0  532,472    0    1 

3.  Foreign  Ministers,                                 80,526    0    2$  1,288,416    3    4| 

4.  Tradesmen's  Bills  (His  Majesty's)  174,697  13  11  2,795,163    2    3f 

5.  Menial  Servants  of  the  Household,     92,424    6    7$  1,478,789    5    8 

6.  Pensions,  for  suppressed  Offices,      114,817    6  11  1,837,077  10    6 

7.  Salaries,  paid  out  of  the  civil  list,        76,013  18    2f  1,216,222  17    Of 

8.  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,        14,455  14    7\  231,191  13  10£ 

9.  Occasional  Payments,                        203,964    6    0£  3,263,428  16    3 


J.1,000,167  11    6£     16,002,589  17    0 
Vol.  II.  2  R 
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ani  mating  hope,  that  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  our  successful  exer- 
tions will  not  be  confined  within  ourselves ;  but  that,  by  their  example 
and  their  consequences,  they  may  lead  to  the  re-establishment  of  such 
a  system  in  Europe,  as  may  rescue  it  from  the  precarious  state  to  which 
it  is  reduced,  and  may  finally  raise  an  effectual  barrier  against  the  un- 
bounded schemes  of  aggrandizement  and  ambition,  which  threaten  eve- 
ry independent  nation  that  yet  remains  on  the  continent." 

Upon  a  review  of  the  various  measures  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  parliament,  it  will  appear  that  the  defence  of 
the  country  was  an  object  in  which  all  parties,  however  much 
divided  in  public  opinion,  felt  and  expressed  the  most  anxious 
solicitude.  The  danger  to  which  the  country  was  exposed 
during  a  considerable  period  after  the  recommencement  of  the 
war,  was  sufficient  to  arouse  the  energy,  and  stimulate  the  vi- 
gilance of  its  governors  ;  and  even  the  spirit  of  party  itself 
was  made  instrumental  to  the  general  safety.  Upon  the  whole, 
it  may  be  affirmed,  injustice  to  the  general  conduct  of  parlia« 
ment,  that  during  a  long  period  of  public  difficulty  and  alarm, 
they  reposed  a  just  and  becoming  confidence  in  the  patriotism 
and  spirit  of  the  nation  ;  and  while  they  differed  as  to  the  best 
and  most  efficient  application  of  the  public  resources,  they  ex- 
hibited a  firmness  and  resolution  worthy  of  the  representatives 
of  a  great  and  powerful  people. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Goree  taken  by  the  French — Re-cafitured  by  the  English — Capture  of 
Surinam — Shipwreck  of  the  Ajiollo  Frigate,  and  a  Number  of  her 
Convoy — dlarm  of  Invasion — Preparations  to  meet  it — Catamaran 
Project — Memorable  Repulse  of  the  French  Admiral  JLinois  by  the 
Mast  India  Fleet,  under  Captain  Dance — Hostilities  commenced 
against  Spain — Campaign  of  the  East  :  Commencement  of  Hos- 
tilities— Battle  of  Assye — Asseershur,  the  Key  of  the  Deccan,  surren- 
dered to  the  British — Surrender  of  Jagarnaut,  Cuttack,  Balasore,  and 
Soorong — -Storming  of  Ally  Ghur- — Progress  of  the  Campaign — - 
Splendid  Vittory  of  Delhi — General  Lake's  Interview  with  the  Em- 
peror Shah  Aulum — Fall  of  Agra — Decisive  battle  of  Laswaree — 
Concise  Recapitulation  of  the  Campaign. 

Notwithstanding  the  recent  change  in  the  cabinet,  from 
which  the  public  naturally  anticipated  a  more  vigorous  ad- 
ministration of  affairs,  the  prosecution  of  the  war  was  still 
principally  confined  to  defensive  measures,  and  to  projects  for 
the  future  annoyance  of  the  enemy ;  and  the  honour  of  the 
only  captures  of  importance  made  during  the  present  year? 
must  be  awarded  to  the  late  ministers.  The  first  military 
operation  claiming  the  notice  of  history,  in  the  year  1804, 
occurred-,  in  the  English  settlement  of  the  island  of  Goree, 
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on  the  coast  of  Africa.  In  the  month  of  January 
this  settlement  was  taken  by  a  French  force,  under  the 
command  of  the  Chevalier  Mahe,  and  re-captured  by  a 
small  expedition  under  the  command  of  Captain  Edward 
Sterling  Dickson,  in  the  month  of  March  following.  The 
enemy's  force  directed  against  this  settlement,  consisted  of 
four  schooners,  which  had  been  fitted  out  at  Cayenne,  and 
which  was  reinforced  by  another  schooner,  pilots,  and  soldiers, 
at  Senegal.  The  squadron  altogether  carried  upwards  of  six- 
ty guns,  and  six  hundred  men,  of  whom  about  two  hundred 
and  forty  were  landed  to  storm  the  settlement.  On  the  17th 
of  January,  the  enemy  appeared  off  the  coast  ;  and  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  18th,  a  smart  fire  com- 
menced from  the  French  boats,  and  at  the  same  time,  a 
schooner  stood  in  directly  for  the  beach.  A  strong  and  well 
directed  fire  of  great  guns  and  musketry  being  immediately 
opened  upon  her,  by  the  small  British  garrison  under  Colonel 
Frazer,  aided  by  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants,  the  people  on 
board  were  all  either  killed  or  driven  below,  and  the  enemy's 
vessel  drifted  on  shore.  In  the  mean  time,  the  invaders  ap- 
proaching in  eight  of  their  boats,  had  unfortunately  effected  a 
landing  on  the  rocks,  to  the  east  side  of  the  town  ;  and  having 
overcome  the  force  which  was  opposed  to  them,  penetrated 
through  the  town,  as  far  as  the  main  guard,  of  which,  after 
having  been  once  repulsed,  they  gained  possession.  The 
firing  continued  until  nearly  six  o'clock  ;  when  Colonel  Frazer, 
having  formed  a  junction  with  the  soldiers  in  the  north  point 
battery,  directed  that  the  enemy  should  be  attacked,  which  ser- 
vice was  executed  with  great  alacrity,  and  the  post  carried 
with  considerable  loss  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  At  day- 
break, the  enemy  appeared  in  such  numbers  as  to  leave  no 
hope  of  successful  resistance  ;  and  under  these  circumstances, 
Colonel  Frazer,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, sent  an  officer  to  propose  terms  of  capitulation  for  the 
garrison.^  On  this  occasion  the  loss  of  the  English  amount- 
ed to  only  nineteen  killed  and  wounded,  while  the  enemy's  loss 
exceeded  seventy  ;  and  in  the  articles  of  capitulation,  the  in- 
terests of  the  inhabitants  were  consulted,  and  the  honour  of 
the  garrison  preserved. 

In  the  month  of  March,  in  the  same  year,  this  island  was 
re-captured  by  Captain  Dickson,  commanding  his  majesty's 
ship  the  Inconstant,  accompanied  by  the  Eagle  store-ship,  and 
the  three  sloops  Hamilton,  Venus,  and  Jenny.  Having  ar- 
rived off  the  island  on  the  7th  of  March,   and  suspecting  that 

*  Despatch  from  Colonel  Frazer,  dated  Goree,  Feb.  5, 1804. 
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the  settlement  might  be  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  the  captain 
despatched  his  first  lieutenant  to  ascertain  the  fact,  with  orders 
to  make  an  appointed  signal  if  he  found  the  island  in  possession 
of  the  English.  But  at  sun-set,  the  lieutenant  having  neither  re- 
turned nor  made  the  signal  agreed  upon,  Captain  Dickson 
came  to  anchor  with  his  convoy  a  little  out  of  gun-shot,  and  at 
ten  o'clock  at  night  commenced  hostilities,  by  cutting  out  a  ship 
in  the  harbour,  and  stationing  his  small  force  in  such  a  position 
as  to  prevent  the  enemy  receiving  any  succours  from  Senegal. 
At  day-light  in  the  morning  of  the  9th,  every  preparation 
having  been  previously  made  to  commence  an  attack  upon  the 
town,  the  captain  was  agreeably  surprised  to  see  the  English 
colours  hoisted  over  the  French  flag  ;  and  shortly  after  infor- 
mation was  conveyed  to  him  that  the  garrison  had  capitu- 
lated to  the  officer  sent  on  shore.^  For  this  cheaply  purchased 
conquest,  by  which  a  number  of  troops,  amounting  to  upwards 
of  three  hundred,  were  made  prisoners  without  striking  a  blow, 
the  captain  was  indebted  to  a  russe  de  guerre  practised  by  his 
skilful  negociator,  who  represented  to  the  enemy  that  the  force 
brought  against  them  was  of  such  magnitude  as  to  render  all 
resistance  unavailing. 

In  the  beginning  of  May,  the  rich  and  important  colony  of 
Surinam  surrendered  to  the  force  under  the  command  of  Ma- 
jor-general Sir  Charles  Green  ;  and  although  the  capture  was 
an  enterprise  of  considerable  difficulty,  this  valuable  acquisition 
was  fortunately  made  with  little  loss  on  the  part  of  his  majes- 
ty's troops.  On  the  25th  ol  April,  the  fleet  under  the  com- 
mand of  Commodore  Hood,  conveying  the  British  forces, 
came  to  anchor  about  ten  miles  off  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Surinam.  Having  succeeded  in  securing  the  entrance  of  the 
river,  Major-general  Sir  Charles  Green  sent  a  summons  to 
the  governor  of  Surinam  with  proposals  for  the  surrender  of 
the  colony.  On  the  28th,  the  governor's  answer  was  received, 
conveying  a  refusal  to  capitulate.  The  general  then  determined 
to  lose  no  time  in  making  an  impression  on  the  enemy's  posts  ; 
but  to  effect  this,  many  obstacles  were  to  be  surmounted.  The 
coast  of  Surinam  is  of  very  difficult  approach,  shallow  and  full 
of  banks  \  and  a  landing  is  practicable  only  at  full  tide.  The 
coast  is  uncleared ;  and  from  the  wood  and  the  marshy  nature 
of  the  soil,  it  is  impossible  to  penetrate  into  the  interior, 
except  by  the  rivers  and  the  creeks.  In  consequence  of 
these  circumstances,  the  points  of  attack  were  confined ;  and 
the  enemy,  by  means  of  their  forts,  ships  of  war,  and  other 


*  Captain  Edward  Sterling  Dickson's  Despatch,  dated  Goree,  March 
15th,  1804.      - 
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armed  vessels,  were  completely  masters  of  the  navigation  of 
the  river  Surinam,  above  Fort  Amsterdam.  On  the  29th, 
Lieutenant-colonel  Shipley,  commander  of  engineers,  went 
on  shore  below  the  enemy's  batteries,  to  endeavour  to  procure 
intelligence  ;  and  on  his  return  he  reported,  that  he  had  every 
reason  to  believe  that  there  was  a  practicable  way  through  the 
woods,  by  which  a  body  of  men  might  be  conducted  to  the 
rear  of  the  forts  Leyden  and  Frederici.  A  detachment  of 
about  two  hundred  men,  under  the  command  of  the  Hon0 
Lieutenant-colonel  Cranston,  was  accordingly  landed,  between 
the  hours  of  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  at  Resolution 
plantation,  and  proceeded  through  the  woods  with  negro 
guides.  A  great  quantity  of  rain  having  recently  fallen,  it  was 
found  that  the  path,  at  all  times  difficult,  had  become  almost 
impassable  ;  but  no  obstacles  could  damp  the  enterprising 
spirit  of  the  seamen  and  soldiers  who  composed  the  detach- 
ment ;  and  who,  with  persevering  courage,  arrived,  after  a 
laborious  march  of  five  hours,  in  the  rear  of  Frederici  battery. 
The  alarm  having  been  given,  a  considerable  fire  of  grape-shot 
was  made  upon  the  troops  before  they  quitted  the  wood,  while 
forming  for  the  attack.  As  they  approached  the  battery  they 
were  exposed  to  a  brisk  discharge  of  musketry  ;  but  their  as- 
sault, which  was  made  with  fixed  bayonets,  was  so  animated 
and  vigorous,  that  it  completely  overcame  any  further  resist- 
ance. The  enemy,  finding  their  situation  untenable,  fled  to 
Fort  Leyden,  but  not  till  they  had  treacherously  set  fire  to  a 
powder  magazine,  by  the  explosion  of  which  several  of  the 
British  officers  and  men  were  severely  wounded.  Brigadier- 
general  Hughes  used  no  delay  in  moving  on  to  the  attack  of 
Fort  Leyden,  overcoming  every  obstacle  in  his  way ;  and  the 
enemy,  after  some  firing,  called  for  quarter,  which  was  gene- 
rously granted  by  the  conquerors,  although  at  the  moment 
they  were  highly  exasperated  at  the  conduct  of  the  Batavian 
troops,  in  blowing  up  the  powder  magazine  at  Fort  Frederici, 
after  it  had  been  in  possession  of  the  English.  This  brilliant 
affair  placed  the  assailants  in  possession  of  a  country  abound- 
ing with  resources  of  every  kind,  and  enabled  them  to  silence 
the  fire  at  Fort  Amsterdam.  Major-general  Maitland,  having 
conveyed  his  troops  in  a  number  of  plantation  boats,  landed 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  came  within  a  mile  of  Fort 
New  Amsterdam,  when  a  flag  of  truce  was  sent  by  the  Bata- 
vian commander  to  the  British  head-quarters,  on  the  Com- 
mewye,  with  proposals  for  capitulation.  Orders  were  in  con- 
sequence issued  to  suspend  hostilities,  and  on  the  5th  of  May, 
the  articles  of  capitulation  being  signed,  the  advanced  corps, 
under  the  command  of  Brigadier-general  Maitland,  marched 
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into  and  took  possession  of  Fort  New  Amsterdam.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  conquest  of  this  valuable  colony,  upwards  •  >f  two 
thousand  prisoners  of  war  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English, 
besides  two  hundred  and  eighty-two  pieces  of  ordnance,  one 
Batavian  frigate,  a  sloop  of  war,  and  three  merchant  vc  ssels ; 
with  a  loss  on  the  part  of  the  victors  of  only  twenty-eight  offi- 
cers and  men  killed  and  wounded.^  The  inhabitants  had  op- 
posed no  resistance  to  the  English  in  their  attack  upon  the 
island,  but  seemed  on  the  tontrary  to  rejoice  at  an  event  which 
once  more  restored  them  to  the  powerful  protection  of  the 
British  government. 

Early  in  the  spring,  the  country  sustained  a  heavy  loss  in 
the  wreck  of  the  Apollo  frigate,  of  thirty-eight  guns,  Captain 
Dixon,  and  a  large  portion  of  her  convoy.  The  Apollo  had 
sailed  from  the  Cove  of  Cork,  on  the  26th  of  March,  in  com- 
pany with  his  majesty's  ship  Carysford,  charged  with  the 
convoy  of  sixty-nine  merchant  vessels,  bound  for  the  West 
Indies.  About  half  past  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
Monday,  the  2d  of  April,  from  some  cause,  never  very  satis- 
factorily explained,  the  Apollo,  with  part  of  her  convoy, 
went  on  shore,  off  Cape  Mondego,  on  the  coast  of  Portugal. 
The  frigate  soon  became  a  complete  wreck,  and  the  most 
piteous  cries  were  heard  every  where  between  the  decks,  the 
men  having  given  themselves  up  to  inevitable  death.  The 
captain,  who,  with  the  principal  part  of  his  crew,  had  been 
driven  from  their  hammocks  by  the  sudden  rushing  in  of  the 
water,  stood  naked  upon  the  deck,  soothing  and  affording 
every  encouragement  to  the  men  in  their  perilous  situation. 
About  thirty  of  the  crew,  after  encountering  the  most  immi- 
nent dangers,  had  the  good  fortune  to  gain  the  shore  on  planks 
and  spars  from  the  wreck  ;  while  others,  in  making  similar 
attempts,  perished,  and  of  that  number  was  the  captain.  At 
length,  after  encountering,  for  three  days  and  nights,  the  com- 
plicated horrors  of  fatigue,  famine,  and  despair,  without  the 
Intermission  of  a  single  moment  of  repose,  the  survivors  of 
the  crew  had  the  inexpressible  happiness  to  see  a  boat  launch- 
ed through  the  surf  to  their  relief,  and  to  find  themselves,  by 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  in  safety  on  the 
shore  of  Mondego.  About  forty  sail  of  merchantmen  shared 
the  fate  of  the  Apollo,  and  the  number  of  lives  lost  upon  this 
melancholy  occasion,  exceeded  five  hundred.  Of  the  sixty- 
nine  merchant  ships,  twenty-nine  escaped  the  horrors  of  ship- 
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wreck,  and  proceeded,  under  convoy  of  the  Carysford,  to  their 
original  destination. 

The  hostile  operations  undertaken  against  the  enemy  this 
year,  with  the  exception  of  those  already  mentioned,  and  a 
few  single  actions  at  sea,  which  reflected  their  usual  lustre 
upon  the  British  navy,  consisted  almost  entirely  of  exertions 
rigorously  to  enforce  the  system  of  blockade,  and  in  attacks 
upon  the  enemy's  boats,  which  either  ventured  out  of  the  har- 
bour of  Boulogne,  for  the  purposes  of  exercise  or  menace,  or 
were  proceeding  from  other  ports  to  that  depot.  It  was,  how- 
ever, impossible  to  obviate  the  effects  of  occasional  rumours 
of  invasion.  Every  particular  movement  in  the  enemy's  ports 
revived  the  opinion,  not  to  say  the  apprehension,  that  the  ene- 
my were  determined  to  execute  the  adventurous  project.  In 
the  month  of  August  a  general  movement  on  the  opposite 
coast  exhibited  every  appearance  of  an  approaching  attack 
upon  some  part  of  the  British  empire,  and  at  Boulogne  in  par- 
ticular, a  very  extraordinary  degree  of  activity  prevailed.  Of 
the  various  description  of  craft  and  armed  vessels  collected  in 
that  immense  depot,  a  much  greater  number  was  brought  out 
ir.to  tne  bay  of  Boulogne  than  on  any  former  occasion.  Dis- 
posed in  hostile  array,  under  the  protection  of  their  numerous 
batteries  on  shore,  they  were  attacked  in  the  most  spirited  and 
vigorous  manner  by  the  British  squadron  upon  that  station. 
The  firing  was  tremendous,  and  its  duration  was  such  as  to 
favour  the  belief,  that  the  long  threatened  invasion  was  at  this 
time  to  be  certainly  attempted. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  impression  the  most  vigorous 
and  general  exertions  were  made  for  the  public  safety.  Mili- 
tary cars,  horses,  and  carriages,  were  directed  to  be  held  in  a 
state  of  readiness,  for  the  use  of  government.  Officers  were 
named  to  be  employed  on  the  staff,  under  the  general  officers 
of  the  district.  Each  general  officer,  or  other  officer  to  whom 
a  command  of  volunteers  was  intrusted,  was  directed  to  reside 
in  a  situation  centrical  and  convenient  to  the  corps  under  his 
orders.  All  officers  of  this  description  were  required  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  ser- 
vice for  which  they  were  respectively  engaged  ;  with  the  effi- 
cient strength  of  their  corps ;  the  character  and  military  in- 
formation of  their  officers ;  the  internal  economy  of  the  force 
under  their  command ;  their  horses,  arms,  ammunition,  and 
every  species  of  military  equipment.  They  were  also  ordered 
to  ascertain  their  degree  of  forwardness  in  discipline  and  field 
movements,  and  whether  they  were  competent  to  act  with  troops 
of  the  line.  The  routes  were  formed  by  which  the  corps  were 
to  arrive  at  the  general  place  of  rendezvous  to  the  brigade, 
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and  every  precaution  taken  to  prevent  the  interposition  of  any 
obstacle  which  might  interfere  with  the  regularity  and  cer- 
tainty of  their  movements,  at  the  critical  moment  of  actual 
service.  One  very  material  point  in  the  directions  given  to 
staff  officers,  commanding  volunteer  corps,  related  to  the  con- 
duct which  it  would  be  proper  for  them  to  observe.  They 
were  reminded,  that  the  corps  under  their  command  were 
composed  of  men  unused  to  a  military  life,  over  whom  they 
had  no  direct  control,  until  placed  upon  permanent  duty  ;  that 
they  had  voluntarily  enrolled  themselves  for  the  patriotic  pur- 
pose of  sharing  with  the  regular  troops  in  the  dangers,  difficul- 
ties, and  honours,  presented  to  those  engaged  in  the  defence 
of  their  country,  in  a  crisis  of  unexampled  exigency ;  it  was 
therefore  presumed,  that  the  commanding  officers  would  feel 
the  force  of  these  considerations,  and  conduct  their  command, 
on  every  occasion,  with  all  the  urbanity,  mildness,  and  indul- 
gence, consistent  with  military  discipline,  but  without  compro- 
mising or  impeding  the  important  primary  object  of  rendering 
the  corps  effective  and  fit  for  actual  service. 

In  addition  to  these  arrangements,  preparatory  to  the  con- 
test in  which  there  was  reason  to  suppose  the  volunteers  would 
be  speedily  engaged,  regulations  for  the  preservation  of  good 
order  were  transmitted  to  the  lord-lieutenants,  to  be  adopted 
in  every  county  of  Great  Britain  in  case  of  actual  invasion. 
The  magistrates  of  each  division  were  to  remain  at  home,  and 
to  sit  daily  at  a  place  to  be  appointed  for  that  purpose.  Trust- 
worthy house-keepers  were  encouraged  to  enrol  themselves 
as  special  constables,  under  the  orders  of  the  magistrates,  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  the  general  peace,  and  facilitating  by 
every  means  in  their  power  the  public  service.  And  the  ma- 
gistrates of  each  division  were  to  report  to  the  lord-lieutenant 
or  deputy-lieutenant  of  the  county,  upon  whom  it  was  in- 
cumbent to  submit  all  matters  of  importance  immediately  to 
the  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department. 

In  the  early  part  of  September  the  general  alarm  began  to 
subside.  Either  the  brave  and  repeated  attacks  which  the 
enemy  had  sustained  from  the  British  blockading  squadron, 
deterred  them  from  appearing  in  considerable  numbers  in  the 
bay  of  Boulogne,  or  the  season  and  other  circumstances  had 
become  less  favourable  to  the  execution  of  menacing  move- 
ments, and  had  compelled  the  hostile  flotilla  to  keep  closer 
within  their  ports.  About  the  beginning  of  October,  how- 
ever, about  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  enemy's  vessels  ven- 
tured on  the  outside  of  the  pier,  and  served  to  revive  the 
alarm  of  invasion.  It  was  at  this  period  that  a  project  for  the 
destruction  of  the  French  flotilla  was  broached;  from  which 
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a  result  was  anticipated  that  would  at  once  confound  the  de- 
signs of  the  enemy,  and  establish  the  superiority  of  the  pre- 
sent administration  over  their  predecessors  in  office. 

This  plan,  which  some  American  projector  (51.)  had  influ- 
ence enough  to  induce  Lord  Melville  to  countenance,  was  one 
which  to  every  experienced  naval  officer  appeared  open  to  the 
severest  animadversion.  It  was  principally  to  be  carried  into 
effect  through  the  medium  of  copper  vessels,  of  an  oblong 
form,  containing  a  large  quantity  of  combustibles,  and  so  con- 
structed as  to  explode  in  a  given  time,  by  means  of  clock 
work.  These  vessels  were  to  be  fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the 
enemy's  gun-boats  by  the  aid  of  a  small  raft,  rowed  by  one 
man,  and  who  being  seated  up  to  the  chin  in  water,  might 
possibly  in  a  dark  night  escape  detection.  Fire-ships  of  dif- 
ferent constructions  were  also  to  be  employed  in  the  projected 
attack.  The  most  active  and  enterprising  officers  were  dis- 
tributed in  different  explosion  vessels,  and  the  whole  placed 
under  the  orders  and  direction  of  Admiral  Lord  Keith,  com- 
manding in  the  Downs,  with  instructions  to  cover  the  smaller 
force  by  his  powerful  squadron.  It  is  not  easy  to  describe 
the  mingled  sensation  of  anxiety  and  confidence,  which  the 
length  of  time,  and  the  extent  of  the  preparations  for  this  en- 
terprise, had  created  in  the  public  mind.  The  latter  feeling 
however  had  a  decided  predominance,  and  was  cherished  and 
upheld  by  the  rumours  industriously  spread,  that  the  first  lord 
of  the  admiralty  would  himself  superintend  the  execution  of 
the  plan,  and  that  Mr.  Pitt,  and  others  of  the  ministers,  were 
to  be  witnesses  of  its  success  from  the  elevation  of  Walmer 
castle.  On  the  2d  of  October,  Admiral  Lord  Keith,  with 
his  formidable  fleet  of  sixty-two  sail,  six  of  which  were  ships 
of  the  line,  anchored  at  about  a  league  and  a  half  from  the 
north  to  the  west  oi  the  port  of  Boulogne.  In  the  course  of 
the  day,  a  sufficient  force  was  thence  detached  to  take  up  an 
advanced  and  convenient  anchorage  for  covering  the  retreat, 
and  for  affording  protection  to  the  wounded,  or  to  such  boats 
as  might  be  crippled  ;  or,  should  the  wind  freshen  and  blow 
in  shore,  to  tow  off  the  boats  engaged  in  the  attack.  While 
these  preparations  were  advancing,  the  enemy  was  not  inac- 
tive ;  the  batteries,  both  stationary  and  floating,  were  prepared, 
and  the  army  was  drawn  up  in  readiness  to  resist  the  approach- 
ing assault.  At  a  quarter  past  nine  at  night,  the  first  detach- 
ment of  fire-ships  was  launched,  under  a  heavy  fire  from  the 
advanced   force,  and  which  was  returned  by  a  tremendous 


(51.)  This  American  projector  was  probably  Mr.  Fulton,  who  is  spo- 
ken of  in  a  preceding  part  of  this  volume.    See  note  49  page  178. 
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thunder  of  artillery  from  the  shore.  As  the  fire-ships  ap- 
proached the  French  line,  the  vessels  of  the  flotilla  opened  to 
suffer  them  to  pass,  and  so  effectually  were  they  avoided,  that 
they  sailed  to  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  line  without  falling  on 
board  of  any  one  of  their  vessels.  At  half-past  ten  the  first 
explosion  ship  blew  up,  and  produced  an  immense  column  of 
fire  ;  its  wreck  spread  in  every  direction,  but  not  the  slightest 
mischief  was  done  either  to  the  ships  or  the  batteries.  A 
second,  a  third,  and  a  fourth  succeeded,  but  with  no  better 
effect :  at  length,  after  twelve  of  these  ships  had  exploded,  the 
engagement  ceased  about  four  o'clock  the  next  morning,  when 
the  English  smaller  vessels  withdrew  in  perfect  order,  and 
without  the  loss  of  a  man.  On  the  flotilla  no  mischief  what- 
ever was  ascertained  to  have  been  inflicted,  but,  from  the  dis- 
appearance of  two  brigs,  and  some  smaller  vessels,  the  next 
day,  Lord  Keith  conjectured  that  they  might  have  been  de- 
stroyed. *  The  enemy's  loss  of  men,  according  to  their  own 
account,  was  twenty-five  killed  and  wounded.  Thus  termi- 
nated, to  the  confusion  of  the  projectors,  and  the  severe  disap- 
pointment of  the  public,  "  The  Catamaran  Project,"  in 
the  preparation  of  which,  much  time,  expense,  and  ingenuity 
were  wasted,  and  which  tended  to  commit  the  reputation  of 
the  government  of  the  country  to  derision  and  contempt,  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

No  sooner  had  the  intelligence  of  the  renewal  of  the  war 
between  Great  Britain  and  France  arrived  in  the  East  Indies, 
than  the  French  Admiral  Linois  withdrew  with  all  convenient 
despatch  from  the  roads  of  Pondicherry,  and  for  some  time 
carried    on    a   predatory   warfare,  to  a   considerable   extent, 
against  the  English  commerce  and  possessions  in  that  part  of 
the  globe.     Not  only  had  he  captured  several  of  the  East  In- 
dia company's  ships,  and  others  of  the  private  trade,  but  he 
had   also  made  a  successful  descent   on   Fort  Marlborough 
(Bencoolen,)  and  plundered  that  settlement.     Encouraged  by 
uninterrupted  success,  and  animated  by  the  hopes  of  obtaining 
a  prize  of  immense  amount,  he  formed  the  determination  to 
capture  or  destroy,  at  a  single  blow,  the  whole  of  the  home- 
ward bound  China  fleet.     With  this  intention  he  collected  his 
force,  consisting  of  the  Marengo,  line-of-battle-ship,  of  eighty- 
four  guns,  the  Semillante  and  Belle  Poule,  of  forty-four  guns, 
a  Batavian  brig,  of  eighteen  guns,  and  a  corvette,  of  twenty- 
eight  guns,  and  stationed  his  squadron  in  the  Indian  Seas, 
near  the  entrance  of  the  Straits  of  Molacca,  with  the  deter- 

*  Lord  Keith's  Despatches,  dated  off  Boulogne,  the  3d  of  October, 
1804. 
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initiation  to  cruise  in  that  latitude  till  the  arrival  of  the  English 
East  India  fleet  from  Canton.  On  the  5th  of  February,  the 
fleet,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Dance,  as  senior  com- 
mander, consisting  of  sixteen  of  the  East  India  company's 
ships  from  China,  eleven  private  ships,  a  Portuguese  East  In- 
diaman,  and  a  fast  sailing  brig,  passed  Macao  Roads,  when 
the  Portuguese  vessel,  and  one  of  the  company's  ships,  parted 
company,  and  never  again  joined  the  fleet.  At  day-break  on 
the  14th,  Pulo  A'or  was  seen  to  the  W.S.W.  and  at  eight 
o'clock,  the  Royal  George  made  a  signal,  indicating  that  four 
strange  sail  were  in  view,  which,  on  being  reconnoitred,  pro- 
ved to  be  the  squadron  under  Admiral  Linois.  The  intrepid 
commodore,  without  a  moment's  delay,  hoisted  the  signal  for 
his  fleet  to  form  a  line  of  battle  in  close  order.  At  sun-set, 
the  enemy  was  close  upon  the  rear  of  the  company's  ships, 
and  an  expectation  prevailed  that  the  attack  would  be  imme- 
diately commenced,  but  at  the  close  of  the  day  the  French 
hauled  to  windward,  and  desisted  from  any  hostile  operation 
during  the  night. 

At  day-break  on  the  15th,  the  enemy  was  seen  about  three 
miles  to  windward,  when  the  vessels  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Dance  hoisted  their  colours,  and  offered  him  battle. 
At  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  commodore,  resolving  not 
to  wait  the  attack,  and  apprehensive  that  his  rear  might  be 
cut  off,  executed  a  bold  and  gallant  manoeuvre,  which  decided 
the  fate  of  the  day.     Placing  the  Royal  George  in  front  of  his 
line,  seconded  by  the  Ganges,  and  followed  by  the  Earl  Cam- 
den, he  bore  down  upon  the  enemy,  and  made  the  signal  to 
attack  each  of  the  hostile  ships  in  succession.     This  order 
being  correctly  performed,  the  company's  ships  stood  forward 
under  a  press  of  sail.     Admiral  Linois  then  formed  in  close 
line,  and  opened  his  fire  upon  the  headmost  of  the  merchant- 
ships,  which  was  not  returned  by  any  of  them  till  a  near  ap- 
proach.    The  Royal  George,  from  her  advanced  situation, 
sustained  the  brunt  of  the  action,  and  got  as  near  the  enemy 
as  he  would  permit.     This  example  was  followed  by  the  Gan- 
ges and  Earl  Camden,  who  both  opened  their  fire  as  soon  as 
their  guns  could  take  effect ;  but,  before  any  other  ship  could 
get  into  action,  the  enemy  hauled  their  wind,  and  stood  away 
to  the  eastward  under  all  the  sail  they  could  set.     At  two 
o'clock,  P.  M.  Captain  Dance  made  a  signal  for  a  general  chase, 
and  pursued  the  retreating  squadron  till  past  four  o'clock  ; 
when,  fearing  a  longer  pursuit  might  carry  him  too  far  from 
the  straits,  and  endanger  the  immense  property  confided  to  his 
care,  he  made  the  signal  to  tack,  and  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  anchored  in  a  situation  to  proceed  for  the  entrance 
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of  the  straits  on  the  following  day.^  Thus  did  the  gallantry 
of  a  fleet  of  British  merchantmen,  and  the  skill  and  intrepidity 
of  their  commander,  bring  to  action,  and  put  to  flight,  a  French 
admiral,  commanding  ships  of  war  superior  in  force  and  in 
men,  to  the  immortal  honour  of  the  British  name.  Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  property  rescued  from  the  gripe 
of  the  enemy  was  estimated  at  the  immense  amount  of  not  less 
than  six  millions  sterling.  On  the  arrival  of  Commodore 
Dance  with  his  fleet  in  England,  rewards  were  distributed 
with  a  liberal  hand  by  the  East  India  Company  to  the  various 
commanders  and  their  brave  crews  ;  and  the  wounded,  as  well 
as  the  representatives  of  the  few  who  fell  in  the  engagement, 
were  munificently  rewarded  ;  while  the  sovereign,  to  evince 
the  sense  he  entertained  of  the  gallant  conduct  of  Captain,  now 
Sir  Nathaniel  Dance,  conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of 
knighthood. 

Spain,  placed  between  two  hostile  powers,  and  bound  by 
treaties  alike  to  both,  found  it  difficult  to  preserve  that  neu- 
trality of  conduct  so  evidently  pointed  out  by  her  interests, 
and  to  avoid  being  involved  in  a  war  where  she  had  much  to 
lose  and  nothing  to  acquire.  After  a  protracted  and  unsatis- 
factory negociation  between  the  courts  of  Madrid  and  London, 
begun  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1802,  and  continued  till 
towards  the  close  of  the  year  1804,  the  British  plenipotentiary 
found  it  necessary  to  quit  Madrid,  and  repair  to  London.  But 
while  the  negotiations  were  pending  in  the  Spanish  capital, 
and  previously  to  the  departure  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Frere  from 
that  city,  Admiral  Cochrane  acquainted  the  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty,  that  preparations  on  a  large  scale  were  at  that  mo- 
ment making  in  the  port  of  Ferrol,  so  that  in  a  few  days  a 
formidable  squadron  would  be  ready  for  sea ;  and  that  he  had 
no  doubt  but  the  Spanish  government  only  waited  for  the  ar- 
rival of  a  fleet  of  frigates,  containing  treasures  from  South 
America,  to  commence  upon  hostilities.  On  the  receipt  of 
this  extra-official  information,  orders  were  instantly  given  by 
the  admiralty  to  detain  the  ships  bound  from  South  America 
to  Spain,  and  Captain  Moore,  with  four  frigatesf  under  his 
command,  was  ordered  to  cruise  off  Cadiz,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  these  instructions  into  effect. 

On  the  5th  of  October,  the  Medusa  made  the  signal  for  four 
sail,  and  a  general  chase  was  ordered  immediately.  At  eight 
in  the  morning,  the  vessels  first  seen  by  the  Medusa,  were  dis- 


*  Captain  Dance's  Despatch  to  the  Court  of  East  India  Directors^ 
dated  August  6,  1804. 
f  The  Indefatigable,  Amphion,  Lively  and  Medusa. 
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covered  to  be  four  large  Spanish  frigates,  which,  on  finding 
themselves  pursued,  formed  in  line  of  battle,  and  continued  to 
steer  in  for  Cadiz,  the  van-ship  carrying  a  broad  pendant,  and 
the  ship  next  in  the  line,  a  rear-admiral's  flag.  Captain  Gore, 
of  the  Medusa,  placed  that  ship  on  the  weather-beam  of  the 
Spanish  commodore  ;  the  Indefatigable  took  a  similar  position 
along-side  of  the  rear-admiral  ;  and  the  Amphion  and  Lively 
each  took  an  opponent  as  they  advanced.  After  firing  a  shot 
a-head  of  the  rear-admiral's  ship,  he  shortened  sail,  upon 
which  Lieutenant  Ascott,  of  the  Indefatigable,  was  sent  to 
inform  the  Spanish  commander  that  Captain  Moore  had  orders 
to  detain  his  squadron  ;  that  it  was  his  earnest  wish  to  execute 
that  duty  without  bloodshed ;  but  that  the  determination  to 
surrender  must  be  made  instantly.  The  answer  returned  by 
Lieutenant  Ascott  was  unsatisfactory  ;  whereupon  Captain 
Moore  fired  another  shot  a-head  of  the  admiral,  and  bore 
down  close  on  his  weather-bow.  At  this  moment  one  of  the 
Spanish  frigates  fired  into  the  Amphion,  and  the  admiral  at  the 
same  time,  fired  into  the  Indefatigable.  A  signal  was  then 
made  for  close  battle,  which  instantly  commenced  with  all  the 
alacrity  and  vigour  of  British  sailors.  In  less  than  ten  mi- 
nutes, La  Mercedes,  the  admiral's  second  ship  a-stern,  blew 
up,  along-side  of  the  Amphion,  with  a  tremendous  explosion.* 
In  less  than  half  an  hour  the  Spanish  admiral's  ship  struck  to 
Captain  Sutton,  as  did  the  opponent  of  the  Lively  to  that  ship. 
Perceiving,  at  this  moment,  the  Spanish  commodore  making  off, 
Captain  Moore  made  the  signal  for  the  Lively,  Captain  Ham- 
mond, to  join  the  Medusa  in  the  chase  ;  and  long  before  sun-set 
it  was  discovered,  from  the  mast  head  of  the  Indefatigable, 
that  the  only  remaining  ship  had  surrendered  to  the  Medusa  and 
Lively.  As  soon  as  the  boats  of  the  British  squadron  had 
taken  possession  of  the  rear-admiral,  sail  was  made  for  the 
floating  fragments  of  the   Mercedes  ;  but  except  the   second 


*  In  the  Mercedes  was  embarked  a  native  of  Spain,  who  was  return- 
ing from  South  America,  with  his  whole  family,  consisting  of  his  lady, 
four  daughters,  and  five  sons.  The  daughters  were  beautiful  and  amia- 
ble women,  the  sons  grown  up  to  manhood.  With  such  a  family,  and  a 
large  fortune,  the  gradual  savings  of  five  and  twenty  years  of  industry,  did 
this  unhappy  Spaniard  embark  for  the  land  of  his  nativity.  A  short 
time  before  the  action  commenced,  the  father,  with  one  of  his  sons,  went 
on  board  one  of  the  larger  ships,  and,  in  a  few  moments,  became  the 
spectator  of  his  wife,  his  daughters,  four  of  his  sons,  and  all  his  treasure, 
surrounded  with  flames,  and  sinking  in  the  abyss  of  the  ocean.  This 
victim  of  almost  unheard  of  calamity,  arrived  at  Plymouth,  with  the 
only  remains  of  so  many  blessings,  in  Captain  Moore's  cabin,  who  was 
unceasing  in  his  endeavours  to  administer  all  in  his  power  towards  the 
alleviation  of  his  sufferings. 
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captain,  and  forty-five  men,  who  were  picked  up  by  the  boats 
of  the  Amphion,  all  on  board  had  perished.  The  Spanish 
squadron,  it  appeared,  was  commanded  by  Don  Joseph  Bus- 
tamente,  knight  of  the  order  of  St.  James,  and  a  rear-admiral 
in  the  Spanish  navy.  This  fleet  was  from  Monte  Video,  Rio 
de  la  Plata,  and  contained  upwards  of  four  millions  of  dollars, 
of  which  about  eight  hundred  thousand  were  on  board  the 
Mercedes  ;  and  the  merchandize  on  board  the  frigates  was 
also  of  great  value.  The  loss  sustained  by  the  British  on 
this  occasion  was  very  trifling,  and  the  Spaniards,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Mercedes,  suffered  chiefly  in  their  rigging.^ 

This  rigorous  and  impolitic  attack  upon  the  vessels  of  a 
neutral  state,  at  a  moment  when  negociations  for  the  preven- 
tion of  hostilities  were  pending  between  the  two  countries, 
produced  an  immediate  declaration  of  war  by  the  court  of 
Madrid,  and  justified  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish  government 
in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe.  And  in  England,  as  well  as  in 
other  countries,  the  conduct  of  ministers,  in  having  anticipated 
all  expectations,  by  a  concealed  order  for  an  attack  upon  the 
Spanish  ships,  property,  and  subjects,  was  condemned  as  an 
act  contrary  to  the  public  law  of  all  civilized  states,  and  as 
totally  irreconcilable  with  those  principles  of  moderation  and 
liberality  which  belong  to  the  British  character.  (52.) 

Thus  far  had  hostilities  been  prosecuted,  during  the  present 
year,  without  give  rise  to  a  single  event  by  which  any  material 


*  Captain  Moore's  Despatch  to  Admiral  Cornwallis,  dated  Indefati- 
gable, at  Sea,  October  6, 1804. 

(52.)  The  English  feelings  of  our  author  have  led  him  to  use  lan- 
guage far  too  mild  to  be  applied  to  an  act,  to  which  for  baseness  and 
atrocity,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  a  civiliz- 
ed nation.  No  people  is  more  apt  to  refer  to  the  laws  of  nations  than 
the  English,  and  yet  by  none  have  its  most  essential  rules  been  more 
grossly  violated.  If  there  be  any  part  of  the  international  law  which 
ought  to  be  strictly  adhered  to,  it  is  that  which  forbids  acts  of  hostility 
without  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign  pow- 
er. It  is  founded  on  the  plainest  principles,  of  propriety  and  expediency, 
and  has  accordingly  received  the  sanction  of  the  civilized  world  in  all 
ages.  There  have  no  doubt  occurred  instances  of  a  violation  of  this  rule, 
but  mankind  have,  by  common  consent,  fixed  upon  them  the  mark  of 
reprobation.  When  Bonaparte  invaded  Hanover,  although  a  dependen- 
cy of  England,  we  have  seen  in  a  preceding  chapter,  that  it  gave  rise  to 
loud  complaints  and  invective  in  that  country,  as  an  infringement  of  the 
laws  of  nations  and  a  violation  of  the  neutral  rights  of  Germany.  What 
comparison  however  can  this  proceeding  bear  with  the  attack  on  the 
Spanish  frigates.  Even  the  subsequent  invasion  of  Spain,  by  the  French 
troops,  was  little  if  at  all  more  unjustifiable  than  this.  If  any  thing  could 
add  to  the  horror  occasioned  by  the  general  aspect  of  the  transaction,  it 
would  be  the  picture  of  individual  misery  it  occasioned,  the  wanton  sa- 
crifice of  lives  which  was  produced,  by  an  attack  with  a  nearly  equal 
force. 
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impression  was  made  either  upon    France   or   Great   Britain. 
The  expenditure  occasioned  by  the  extensive  scale  of  hostile 
preparations    was  in   both   countries    immense ;  but  no   cap- 
ture   of   importance,  no   brilliant  victory,    no  signal  defeat, 
marked   the   successes   or  failure    of   either   of   the   bellige- 
rents.    A  menacing  attitude  was  assumed  and  maintained  by 
both.     The  navy  of  Great    Britain  was   constantly  hovering 
upon  the  coast  of  the  enemy ;  and  the  armies    of  France    in- 
cessantly threatening  this  country  with  invasion.     The  decla- 
ration of  war  issued  by  Spain  against  Great  Britain  was   con- 
sidered by  France  as  propitious  to  her  interest.     The  Spanish 
navy,  and  large  supplies  in   specie,  were  regarded  by  France 
as  very  important  acquisitions  ;  and  the  extensive  line  of  coast 
which  the  enemy  would  thus  command,  was  represented  to  be 
of  infinite  importance  to  a  successful  prosecution  of  the  war, 
in  as  much  as  it  enabled  them  to  threaten  invasion  from  a  greater 
number  of  points,  and  compelled  this  country  to  incur  a  great 
additional  expenditure   by    augmenting   the    number  of  our 
blockading  squadrons. 

The  advantages  were,  on  the  other  hand,  counterbalanced 
by  the  prospect  ol  new  enemies,  which  the  capricious,  arbi- 
trary, and  insolent  conduct  of  the  French  government  was 
calculated  to  create.  Sweden  and  Russia  had  already  express- 
ed their  dissatisfaction  at  the  conduct  of  Bonaparte,  and  fresh 
circumstances  were  continually  arising  which  tended  to  con- 
vert this  dissatisfaction  into  actual  hostility.  To  avail  them- 
selves of  this  opportunity  of  forming  alliances  upon  the  conti- 
nent, was  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  policy  of  the  British, 
government,  as  at  present  constituted.  And  the  appointment 
of  Lord  Leveson  Gower  as  ambassador  to  the  court  of  St. 
Petersburg,  increased  the  public  expectation  of  a  speedy  con- 
tinental alliance,  and  encouraged  the  hope  of  the  advantages 
resulting  from  a  closer  political  connection  with  that  entensive 
empire. 

While  arrangements  were  forming  in  the  cabinet  of  Great 
Britain  to  increase  the  number  of  our  allies  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  information  was  received  by  the  government  of  the 
successful  termination  of  hostilities  in  the  peninsula  of  Hin- 
dostan.  This  happy  event  served  to  dissipate  the  apprehen- 
sions so  generally  felt  at  that  period  for  the  stability  of  the 
British  empire  in  the  East,  and  relieved  the  country  from  the 
necessity  of  weakening  our  army  at  home,  by  detaching  troops 
to  the  assistance  of  our  brave  countrymen  in  India.  What- 
ever difference  of  opinion  might  exist  with  respect  to  the  jus- 
tice or  expediency  of  the  war,  waged  during  the  year  1803, 
against  the  confederated  Mahratta  chieftains,  it  is  universally 
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allowed  that  the  contest  was  conducted  with  extraordinary- 
judgment  and  vigour,  and  that  the  events  to  which  it  gave  rise 
exhibited  a  series  of  brilliant  achievements,  and  splendid  vic- 
tories, which  cannot  be  contemplated  without  emotions  of  na- 
tional pride,  nor  recorded  without  adding  another  splendid 
page  to  the  military  annals  of  our  country. 

In  exhibiting  the  causes  of  the  war,  the  Marquis  of  Welles- 
ley  states,  that  a  number  of  the  confederated  Mahratta  chief- 
tains had  assembled  their  military  force  on  the  frontiers  of  our 
ally,  the  Scubahdar  of  the  Deccan,  after  having  declared  that 
the  intention  of  that  junction  was  to  decide,  whether  there 
should  be  peace  or  war  with  the  British  government  and  its 
allies.  The  determination  of  the  chieftains  to  maintain  this 
position,  was  regarded  by  the  governor-general  as  a  manifest 
indication  of  a  design  to  frustrate,  by  hostilities,  or  by  the 
terror  of  arms,  the  operations  of  the  alliance  concluded  be- 
tween the  British  government  and  the  Peishwah,  to  disturb 
the  tranquillity  of  the  Nizam,  and  ultimately  of  the  East  India 
Company.  The  union  of  the  confederated  forces,  and  their 
commanding  and  menacing  position,  afforded  every  advantage 
to  the  chieftains  in  prosecuting  the  hostile  designs  which  they 
had  already  exhibited,  and  enabled  them  to  hold  in  their  hands 
the  issues  of  peace  or  war,  and  to  arbitrate  the  fate  of  the 
Deccan  according  to  their  interests  and  caprice.  While  the 
-position  and  state  of  Scindiah's  forces,  under  the  command  of 
French  officers,  in  Hindostan,  and  the  machinations  of  Mon- 
sieur Perron,  the  nominal  representative  of  the  deposed 
Moghul  emperor,  with  the  adjoining  states^  and  with  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Company,  and  of  the  Vizier,  exhibited  additional 
proofs  of  the  hostile  designs  of  the  confederates,  and  furnish- 
ed those  chieftains  with  additional  means  of  prosecuting  their 
designs.  Such  are  stated  by  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley  to  be 
the  grounds,  which,  as  he  insists,  constituted  a  just,  distinct, 
and  lawful  cause  of  war  ;  and  if  implicit  confidence  be  placed 
on  the  accuracy  and  fairness  of  this  representation,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  dispute  the  existence  of  a  legitimate  object  of  hos- 
tility. It  must,  however,  always  be  recollected,  that  in  the 
investigation  of  the  origin  of  the  wars  of  India,  we  are  unfor- 
tunately obliged,  in  a  great  measure,  to  form  an  opinion  upon 
documents  supplied  by  only  one  of  the  belligerent  parties. 

The  plan  of  the  campaign  was  arranged  for  a  general  and 
combined  attack  to  be  made  nearly  at  the  same  time  on  the 
united  army  of  Scindiah  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  under  their 
personal  command,  in  the  Deccan,  and  on  their  most  vulnera- 
ble and  valuable  possessions  in  every  quarter  of  India.  The 
scale  of  operations  extended  from  Delhi,  and  the  presidencies 
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of  Fort  William,  Fort  St.  George,  and  Bombay,  to  Poohnah, 
Hyderabad,  Guzerat,  and  Orissa.  The  objects,  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  which  our  operations  were  directed  in  the 
war  with  Dowlut  Rao  Scindiah,  were  the  occupation  of  the 
sea  port  of  Baroach,  and  of  the  territory  annexed  to  it,  and  the 
general  reduction  of  his  military  power  and  resources.  In 
the  prosecution  of  hostilities  with  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  the 
views  of  the  governor-general  were  chiefly  directed  to  the 
occupation  of  the  province  of  Cuttack,  and  the  cession  of  all 
the  Rajah's  possessions  intermixed  with  those  of  the  Soubah- 
dar  of  the  Deccan  ;  and  the  general  reduction  of  his  influence 
within  the  bounds  requisite  for  the  safety  of  the  British  pos- 
sessions and  those  of  their  allies.  In  attacking  Monsieur 
Perron,  the  entire  reduction  of  his  regular  corps  was  contem- 
plated, and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  annexation  to  the 
British  dominions  of  the  whole  of  the  territory  in  his  posses- 
sion within  the  Doab  of  the  Jumna  and  Ganges,  with  a  view 
to  render  the  river  Jumna  the  north-western  frontier  of  the 
company's  dominion  in  that  quarter. 

The  army  may  be  comprehended  under  two  general  divi- 
sions :  that  under  Major-general  Wellesley  was  directed  to 
act  against  the  combined  forces  of  Scindiah  and  the  Rajah  of 
Berar  ;  and  the  operations  on  the  north-western  frontier  of 
Oude,  were  under  the  immediate  direction  of  General  Lake, 
commander-in-chief.  Of  the  number  and  distribution  of  this 
force,  the  following  abstract  will  present  a  pretty  correct 
view : — 

In  Hindostan,  under  the  personal  command  of  General  Lake,  10,500 

At  Allahabad  and  Mirzapour,          ------  5,500 

In  the  Deccan,  under  the  immediate  personal  command  of 
General  Wellesley,    ------        8,903 

Subsidiary  force  under  Colonel  Stevenson,   -                     7,920  16,823 

At  Hyderabad,                 .__-_-  1,997 

At  Poohnah,                 -            -            -            -            -            -  1,598 

At  Moodgul,         ---.-.-  4,032 

On  the  march  from  Moodgul,            -  1,900 

Field  force  in  Guzerat,                -----  4,281 

Garrisons  at  Guzerat  and  at  Surat,    -           -                        -  3,071 

For  the  invasion  of  Cuttack,        -----  5,216 

Total,  exclusive  of  gun-lascars,  pioneers,  artificers,  and  store- 
lascars,  -------        54,918 

This  force  was  opposed  to  upwards  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand native  troops,  including  at  least  fifty  thousand  cavalry, 
and  commanded  principally  by  French  officers.  On  the  8th 
of  August,  hostilities  commenced  in  the  Deccan ;  and  on  that 
day  Major-general  Wellesley  commenced  his  march  towards 
the  fortress  of  Ahmednuggur,  the  fortified  town  of  which  was 
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carried  by  escalade,  with  great  spirit  and  gallantry.  On  the 
10th  batteries  were  opened  against  the  fortress  of  Ahmednug- 
gur,  which  held  out  only  two  days,  and  the  surrender  of  which 
placed  the  dependent  districts  under  British  authority. 

On  the  24th  of  August,  the  confederate  chiefs  entered  the 
Nizam's  territory,  by  the  Gaunt  of  Adjuntee,  with  a  large 
body  of  horse,  where  they  formed  a  junction  with  a  detach- 
ment of  irregular  infantry,  under  the  command  of  Monsieur 
Pohlman  and  Monsieur  Dupont,  consisting  of  sixteen  bat- 
talions, with  a  formidable  and  well  equipped  train  of  artillery. 
The  whole  of  this  army  was  assembled  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bokerdun,  and  between  that  place  and  Jaffierabad.  The 
two  corps  under  the  command  of  General  Wellesley  and  Colo- 
nel Stevenson,  formed  a  junction  on  the  21st  of  September,  at 
Budnapoor,  and  immediately  determined  to  attack  the  enemy 
on  the  morning  of  the  24th.  With  this  view,  the  two  divisions 
marched  on  the  22d ;  Colonel  Stevenson  by  the  western  route, 
and  Major-general  Wellesley  by  the  eastern,  round  the  hill 
between  Budnapoor  and  Julna.  Arrived  at  Nulnair  on  the 
23d,  Major-general  Wellesley  received  intelligence  that  the 
combined  armies  of  Scindiah  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  were 
encamped  at  the  distance  of  about  six  miles  from  the  position 
which  he  intended  to  occupy.  Instead  of  waiting  till  the 
morning  of  the  24th  for  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Stevenson, 
General  Wellesley  adopted  the  spirited  resolution  of  attack- 
ing the  enemy  immediately.  Having  come  within  sight  of 
the  enemy,  whom  the  general  found  encamped  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  fortified  village  of  Assye,  General  Wellesley 
formed  the  infantry  in  two  lines,  with  the  British  cavalry  as  a 
reserve  in  a  third,  in  an  open  space  between  the  Kaitna  and  the 
Juah  rivers,  which  run  nearly  in  a  parallel  direction ;  the 
Peishwah  and  the  Mysore  cavalry  occupying  a  position  to  the 
southward  of  the  Kaitna,  in  order  to  keep  in  check  a  large 
body  of  the  enemy's  cavalry.  The  number  of  the  British 
troops  engaged,  amounted  to  about  lour  thousand  five  hundred 
men,  of  whom  twelve  hundred  were  cavalry,  European  and 
native,  thirteen  hundred  European  infantry  and  artillery,  and 
two  thousand  Sepoys.  The  force  of  the  enemy,  which  was 
composed  of  sixteen  regulav  battalions  of  infantry,  amounted 
to  ten  thousand  five  hundred  men,  commanded  by  European 
officers,  and  furnished  with  a  tnun  of  artillery,  exceeding  one 
hundred  guns.  In  addition  to  this  decided  superiority  of 
numbers,  the  enemy  had  some  considerable  bodies  of  horse  in 
reserve,  amounting,  as  it  is  stated,  to  thirty  thousand  men. 

After  some  evolutions  on  the  banks  of  the  Kaitna,  General 
Wellesley  commanded  the  enemy  to  be  immediately  attacked. 
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and  the  troops  advanced  under  a  severe  and  destructive  fire 
from  the  enemy's  cannon.  The  British  artillery  producing 
little  effect,  and  many  difficulties  opposing  its  advance,  the 
general  ordered  it  to  be  left  behind,  and  the  whole  line  to 
move  on,  directing  Lieutenant-colonel  Maxwell,  with  the  Bri- 
tish cavalry,  to  protect  the  right  of  the  infantry  as  the  line  ad- 
vanced. The  enemy,  notwithstanding  the  tremendous  can- 
nonade which  they  kept  up,  were  obliged  to  fall  back  upon 
their  second  line  in  front  of  Juah.  The  picquets  of  the  infan- 
try, and  the  74th  regiment,  which  were  on  the  right  of  the 
first  and  second  lines,  suffered  considerably  from  the  fire  of 
the  artillery  on  the  left  of  tfie  enemy's  position,  near  Assye. 
The  cannonade  had  proved  so  destructive  to  the  74th  regi- 
ment, that  a  body  of  the  cavalry  of  the  confederate  chieftains 
was  encouraged  to  charge  this  gallant  band,  while  most  ex- 
posed to  their  fire.  The  British  cavalry,  however,  charged  the 
enemy  in  turn,  and  drove  them  with  immense  slaughter  into 
the  Juah.  Over-awed  by  the  steady  advance  of  the  British 
troops,  the  enemy  at  length  gave  way  in  every  direction,  and 
the  cavalry,  having  crossed  the  Juah,  charged  the  fugitives 
along  the  bank  of  the  river  and  completed  the  rout. 

The  force  under  General  Wellesley  was  not  equal  to  the 
task  of  securing  all  the  advantages  arising  from  this  success. 
Many  of  the  enemy's  guns,  as  the  British  troops  advanced, 
were  in  the  rear,  which  were  afterwards  turned  upon  the  lines 
by  individuals,  who,  having  thrown  themselves  upon  the 
ground,  had  been  left  on  the  field,  under  the  supposition  that 
they  were  dead,  a  stratagem  often  practised  by  the  troops  of 
the  native  powers.  Some  time  elapsed  before  the  fire  thus 
kept  up  from  these  guns  could  be  stopped.  To  effect  this  ob- 
ject, General  Wellesley  took  the  78th  regiment,  and  the  7th 
native  cavalry,  and  compelled  the  assailants  to  abandon  their 
guns,  but  in  performing  this  service  the  general's  horse  was 
shot  under  him.  The  British  cavalry  re-crossed  the  Juah,  in 
order  to  charge  a  body  of  infantry,  which  had  retired,  but  was 
again  formed,  and  in  this  charge  the  gallant  Colonel  Maxwell 
was  killed.  The  victory  was  then  decided,  and  the  enemy  re- 
treated, leaving  twelve  hundred  men  dead  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, and  an  immense  number  of  wounded.  Ninety-eight 
pieces  of  cannon,  seven  standards,  the  camp  equipage  of  the 
enemy,  a  great  number  of  bullocks  and  camels,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  military  stores  and  ammunition,  were  the  fruits 
of  this  splendid  victory,  which,  however,  cost  the  conquerors 
one  third  of  their  army,  including  eleven  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  wounded,  and  four  hundred  and  twenty-eight  slain. 

Upon   this  memorable  occasion,  Major-general  Wellesley 
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appears  to  have  displayed  consummate  skill,  promptitude,  and 
judgment,  and  to  have  given  a  pledge  of  that  splendid  career, 
by  which,  at  no  distant  period,  he  was  destined  to  increase  the 
military  renown  of  his  country,  and  to  elevate  himself  to  the 
highest  rank  in  the  state  short  of  sovereignty  itself.  Nor  have 
the  British  troops  ever  manifested   more   exemplary  order, 
courage,  discipline,  and  alacrity,  than  on  the  plains  of  Assye. 
The  whole  line,  led  by  General  Wellesley  in  person,  advanced 
to  the  charge  with  the  greatest  steadiness  and  bravery,   al- 
though unsupported  by  artillery,  and  in  the  face  of  a  most 
destructive  fire  of  round  and  grape  shop.     Notwithstanding 
the  decided  superiority  of  the  enemy's  numbers,  they  were 
obliged,  after  a  contest  of  three  hours,  to  retire  from  the  field 
of  battle,  but  not  till  a  French  officer  of  distinction,  and  one  of 
the    principal   ministers    of  Scindiah,    had    received    mortal 
wounds,  and  lay  stretched  upon  the  plain.     The  complete  de- 
feat of  the  combined  army  oi  Scindiah  and  the  Rajah  ofBerar, 
an  irreparable  blow  to    the   strength  and  efficiency  of  their 
military  resources,  and  the  expulsion  of  a  hostile  and  preda- 
tory army  from  the  territory  of  the  Soubahdar  of  the  Deccan, 
formed  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  triumph  of  the  Bri- 
tish arms  in  the  battle  of  Assye.    Colonel  Stevenson,  who  had 
been  unavoidably  prevented  from  joining  the  division  under 
General  Wellesley  before  the  evening  of  the  24th>  was  ordered 
on  his  arrival  to  continue  his  route  to  Boorhanpoor,  and  about 
the  middle  of  October,  this  city  and  the  hill  fort  of  Asseerghur, 
which  is  denominated  the  Key  of  the  Deccan,  surrendered  to 
the  British  arms. 

While  General  Wellesley  continued  to  observe  and  obstruct 
the  movements  of  the  chieftains,  their  possessions  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Guzerat  on  the  western,  and  of  Cuttack  on  the  eastern 
side  of  India,  were  conquered  by  the  British  arms*  In  con- 
formity to  the  comprehensive  plan  of  operations  formed  by 
the  governor-general,  which  was  calculated  to  attack  at  the 
same  time  the  most  distant  possessions  of  Scindiah  and  of  the 
Rajah  of  Berar,  Lieutenant-colonel  Woodington  attacked  and 
carried  the  fort  of  Baroach  by  storm,  by  which  achievement, 
the  company  obtained  possession  of  the  district  of  that  name, 
which  yields  an  annual  revenue  estimated  at  eleven  lacks  of 
rupees. ^  The  remaining  territon^  belonging  to  Scindiah,  in 
the  province  of  Guzerat,  was  the  district  of  Champaneer,  and 
on  the  17th  of  September,  the  fort  and  town  of  that  district 
were  in  the  possession  of  the  British  troops. 


*  A  rupee  is  equal  to  2s.  6d.  A  lack  of  rupees  consists  of  100,000,^nd 
is  equal  to  12,500/.  sterling. 
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The  invasion  of  the  province  of  Cuttack  was  undertaken  by 
Lieutenant-colonel  Harcourt,  of  his  majesty's  12th  regiment 
of  foot,  who,  on  the  11th  of  September,  arrived  at  Ganjam, 
and  took  the  command  of  the  troops  at  that  station.  On  the 
14th  they  made  a  movement  in  advance,  and  took  possession 
of  Manickpatam  without  resistance.  Influenced  by  a  letter 
from  Colonel  Harcourt,  the  bramins  of  the  Pagoda  of  Jagar- 
naut  sent  a  deputation  to  the  British  camp  at  Manickpatam, 
to  claim  the  promised  protection  of  the  British  government. 
Colonel  Harcourt  accordingly  proceeded  to  Jagarnaut,  the 
Mecca  of  the  Hindoos,  and  on  the  18th  encamped  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  metropolis  of  idolatry,  the  Pagoda 
having  been  previously  evacuated  by  the  Mahratta  forces* 
And  the  governor-general,  in  an  enumeration  of  the  advan- 
tages derived  from  the  conquests  of  this  campaign,  says,  that 
it  is  by  no  means  an  immaterial  circumstance,  that  the  posses- 
sion of  the  great  temple  of  Jagarnaut  will  increase  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  East  India  Company,  if  the  affairs  of  that  temple, 
which  is  resorted  to  by  innumerable  pilgrims,  from  every  part 
of  the  Indian  peninsula,  be  administered  with  justice  and 
benevolence.  After  the  surrender  of  Jagarnaut,  the  towns  of 
Cuttack,  Balasore,  and  Soorong,  fell  successively  into  the 
hands  of  the  British  troops,  without  resistance.  At  Barabutty, 
the  only  remaining  fort  in  the  province  of  Cuttack,  a  vigorous 
stand  was  made  by  the  enemy,  but  all  resistance  was  over- 
come by  the  courage  and  constancy  of  our  troops,  and  on  the 
13th  of  October  that  fortress  was  stormed  and  carried  by  the 
troops  under  Colonel  Harcourt. 

Victory  continued  faithful  to  the  British  arms,  and  crowned 
the  gallant  and  vigorous  exertions  of  General  Lake,  on  the 
north-west  frontier  of  Oude,  with  the  most  splendid  success. 
On  the  29th  of  August  General  Lake  moved  into  the  Mah- 
ratta territory,  with  the  intention  of  attacking  the  force  under 
Monsieur  Perron,  which  occupied  an  advantageous  position  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  fortress  of  Ally  Ghur.  The  force 
under  the  command  of  this  French  representative  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Moghul,  consisted  of  about  fifteen  thousand  horse, 
of  which  between  four  and  five  thousand  were  regular  ca- 
valry. But  the  regular  and  determined  advance  of  the  Bri- 
tish troops  so  completely  overawed  Monsieur  Perron's  forces, 
that  they  immediately  retired,  and  quitted  the  field  without 
venturing  to  risk  an  engagement.  The  army  having  taken 
possession  of  Coel  without  resistance,  General  Lake  encamp- 
ed before  Ally  Ghur  on  the  4th  of  September,  and  determined, 
after  an  unsuccessful  negociation  with  Monsieur  Pedron,  the 
commander  of  the  garrison,  to  carry  the  fort  by  assault.    The 
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command  of  the  storming  party  was  confided  to  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Monson,  who,  after  encountering  a  vigorous  resist- 
ance, which  lasted  upwards  of  an  hour  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  attack  to  its  successful  termination,  accomplished 
the  object  of  his  enterprise.  About  two  thousand  of  the  ene- 
my were  killed  on  this  occasion  ,*  numbers  were  drowned  in 
attempts  to  escape,  and  those  who  surrendered  were  after- 
wards permitted  to  quit  the  fort.  The  French  commandant, 
the  only  European  in  the  place,  was  taken  prisoner.  The  loss 
of  the  British,  though  bearing  no  proportion  to  that  of  the 
enemy,  was  extremely  severe,  and  consisted  of  forty-three 
killed,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  wounded,  amongst  the 
latter  of  whom  were  Lieutenants-colonel  Monson  and  Browne, 
Major  Macleod,  and  several  other  gallant  officers.  In  the 
fort  some  tumbrils  of  money  were  found,  which  the  storming 
party  divided  on  the  spot.  Ally  Ghur  was  the  residence  of 
Monsieur  Perron,  and  the  grand  depot  of  his  military  stores, 
the  greater  part  of  which  was,  by  the  acquisition  of  this  for- 
tress, placed  in  the  hands  of  the  British  commander.  The 
day  after  the  successful  assault  of  this  fortress,  Monsieur 
Perron  addressed  a  letter  to  General  Lake,  informing  him 
that  he  had  resigned  the  service  of  Scindiah,  and  requesting 
permission  to  pass,  escorted  either  by  British  troops  or  his 
own  body-guard,  with  his  family,  property,  and  the  officers  of 
his  suite,  to  Lucknow,  through  the  territory  of  the  Company, 
and  of  the  Nawaub  Vizier.  General  Lake  complied  without 
hesitation  with  this  request,  and  allowed  him  to  pass  with  his 
body-guard,  with  every  mark  of  honour  and  respect. 

The  only  check  which  the  British  troops  appear  hitherto  to 
have  experienced  was  at  Shekoabad.  Repeatedly  attacked  by 
a  superior  force  under  the  command  of  a  French  officer,  of 
the  name  of  Fleury,  Colonel  Coningham  was  at  length,  after 
having  resisted  the  enemy  with  great  resolution  and  spirit, 
compelled  to  surrender ;  on  the  advantageous  condition,  how- 
ever, that  the  garrison,  which  consisted  of  five  companies  of 
Sepoys,  should  be  permitted  to  march  to  Cawnpore.  In  the 
heroic  defence  of  this  place,  numbers  of  the  company's  troops 
were  killed,  and  amongst  the  rest  the  brave  and  distinguished 
commandant,  Colonel  Coningham. 

The  British  army  under  the  personal  command  of  General 
Lake,  reached  Secundra  on  the  9th  of  September,  and  on  the 
11th  arrived  at  Jehnah  Nullah,  about  six  miles  from  Delhi,  at 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  commander-in-chief  hav- 
ing received  intelligence  that  Monsieur  Louis  Bourquien  had 
crossed  the  Jumna  in  the  night,  with  sixteen  battalions  of 
regular  infantry,  six  thousand  cavalry,  and  a  considerable  train 
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of  ordnance,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  British  forces, 
immediately  upon  his  arrival  at  Jehnah  Fullah,  proceeded  in 
person  to  reconnoitre  them  with  the  whole  of  his  cavalry,  con- 
sisting only  of  three  regiments,  and  found  them  drawn  up  on 
a  rising  ground  in  order  of  battle,  and  in  full  force.  Their 
position  was  strengthened  by  a  swamp  covering  each  flank, 
beyond  which  the  cavalry  was  posted  ;  their  front  being  co- 
vered by  a  numerous  artillery,  and  protected  by  a  line  of  in- 
trenchments,  Unintimidated  either  by  the  superiority  of  the 
enemy's  numbers,  or  the  advantages  of  his  position,  General 
Lake  ordered  the  line  to  fall  in  without  delay,  and  to  move  to 
the  front  in  columns  of  grand  divisions.  The  troops  engaged 
in  this  glorious  action,  were  his  majesty's  76th  regiment,  seven 
battalions  of  Sepoys,  the  artillery,  the  27th  dragoons,  and  two 
regiments  of  native  cavalry.  The  enemy's  forces  consisted 
of  thirteen  thousand  infantry,  and  six  thousand  cavalry  ;  the 
British  force,  both  cavalry  and  infantry,  of  only  four  thousand 
five  hundred  men. 

The  position  of  the  enemy  was  such  as  to  render  it  difficult 
to  attack  them  with  effect.  General  Lake  determined  there- 
fore to  make  a  feint  retreat,  that  they  might  be  induced  to 
leave  their  intrenchments,  and  to  advance  upon  the  plain. — 
By  this  retrograde  movement,  the  cavalry,  which  had  before 
considerably  advanced,  soon  formed  a  junction  with  the  in- 
fantry in  the  rear,  which  still  continued  to  advance.  The  ca- 
valry then  opened  from  the  centre,  and  allowed  the  infantry 
to  pass  in  front.  The  false  retreat  of  the  cavalry  completely 
deceived  the  enemy.  They  immediately  quitted  their  strong 
position,  and  advanced  with  the  whole  of  their  numerous  ar- 
tillery, shouting  and  exhibiting  the  strongest  demonstrations 
of  confidence  in  victory.  The  British  infantry  instantly 
formed  into  one  line,  with  the  cavalry  about  forty  yards  in  the 
rear.  The  whole  then  proceeded  against  the  enemy,  led  by 
General  Lake  in  person,  at  the  head  of  the  76th  regiment.— 
The  enemy  kept  up  a  tremendous  fire  of  round,  chain,  and 
grape  shot.  But  notwithstanding  the  destruction  it  produced, 
the  troops  advanced  with  the  greatest  bravery  and  steadiness, 
without  taking  their  muskets  from  their  shoulders.  When 
they  approached  within  a  hundred  paces  of  the  enemy,  they 
were  exposed  to  a  heavy  fire  of  grape  from  all  their  artillery. 
Orders  were  then  given  to  charge  the  enemy  with  the  bayonet ; 
the  whole  line,  With  their  brave  general  at  their  head,  after 
firing  a  volley,  rushed  on  with  irresistible  impetuosity,  and  the 
enemy  giving  way,  fled  in  every  direction.  When  the  line 
halted,  it  was  ordered  to  break  into  columns  of  companies. — 
This  manoeuvre  enabled   the  British  cavalry  to  pass  through 
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the  intervals,  and  to  charge  the  enemy  with  their  galloper 
guns,  and  pursuing  them  to  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  they 
drove  vast  numbers  into  the  river,  and  completed  the  victory. 
By  this  splendid  victory,  sixty-eight  pieces  of  ordnance,  and 
thirty-seven  tumbrils,  laden  with  ammunition,  fell  into  the 
possession  of  the  British  army.  Twenty-four  other  tumbrils 
exploded  during  the  battle,  and  many  others,  with  a  number 
of  ammunition  carriages,  were  left  by  the  enemy  in  the  Jumna 
and  the  Jehnah  Nullah.  Two  tumbrils  containing  treasure 
were  taken  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  was 
estimated  at  three  thousand  men.  That  of  the  British  force 
was  also  very  considerable,  amounting,  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing,  to  four  hundred  and  eighty-five  men — about  one 
ninth  of  die  army  brought  into  the  field  on  this  ever  memora- 
ble occasion.  Major  Middleton,  Cornet  Sanguine,  and  seve- 
ral other  European  soldiers,  fell  under  the  scorching  influence 
of  the  sun.  The  evacuation  of  the  city  and  forts  of  Delhi, 
the  dispersion  of  the  enemy  in  all  directions,  and  the  increas- 
ed reputation  of  the  British  arms,  were  amongst  the  impor- 
tant consequences  of  this  memorable  victory. 

Immediately  after  the  action  of  Delhi,  the  unfortunate  Em- 
peror Shah  Aulum  sent  to  General  Lake,  expressing  his  de- 
sire to  place  his  royal  person  and  authority  under  the  protec- 
tion of  his  victorious  arms.  On  the  16th  of  September, 
General  Lake  waited  on  his  majesty,  and  congratulated  him 
on  his  emancipation  from  the  oppressive  and  degrading  con- 
trol of  a  French  faction.  The  eldest  son  of  his  majesty, 
Mirza  Akbar  Shah,  conducted  the  commander-in-chief  to  his 
royal  presence.  The  crowd  in  the  street  was  so  great  that  it 
was  with  some  difficulty  the  cavalcade  could  proceed  to  the 
palace,  but  General  Lake  was  at  length  ushered  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  unfortunate  and  venerable  emperor.  Oppressed 
by  the  accumulated  calamities  of  old  age,  degraded  authority, 
poverty,  and  the  loss  of  sight,  this  unhappy  prince  was  seated 
under  a  tattered  canopy,  with  every  external  appearance  of 
misery  and  destitution.  The  impression  which  General  Lake's 
conduct  at  this  affecting  and  interesting  interview,  produced 
on  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  of  Delhi,  is  not  to  be  des- 
cribed. In  the  metaphorical  language  of  Asia,  the  extraordi- 
nary joy  excited  by  the  deliverance  from  bondage  of  the  aged 
and  infirm  Shah  Aulum,  is  represented  to  have  restored  his 
majesty's  sight !  In  addition  to  many  distinguished  marks  of 
royal  favour,  the  emperor  conferred  on  the  general  the  second 
title  in  the  empire ;  signifying  "  The  sword  of  the  state,  the 
hero  of  the  land,  the  lord  of  age,  and  the  victorious  in  war." 

On  the  24th  of  September  General  Lake  moved  from  the 
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city  of*  Delhi,  and  on  the  4th  of  October  arrived  before  the 
fortress  of  Agra.  The  commander-in-chief  immediately  sum- 
moned the  garrison  to  surrender,  but  having  received  no  an- 
swer, he  determined  to  attack  the  fort.  In  conformity  with  this 
determination,  Colonel  Clarke  was  directed,  on  the  10th  of 
October,  to  take  possession  of  the  town  with  his  brigade  of 
Sepoys,  while  Lieutenant  Macculloch,  with  three  battalions  of 
native  troops,  advanced  to  the  attack  of  the  ravines.  After 
a  long  and  severe  contest,  the  enemy  evacuated  the  town.  The 
attack  on  the  ravines  was  equally  successful  ;  but  the  high 
spirit  and  bravery  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  native  batta- 
lions exposed  them  in  some  degree  unnecessarily  to  considera- 
ble loss.  On  this  occasion,  twenty-six  guns,  with  several 
tumbrils,  were  taken ;  and  about  two  thousand  five  hundred 
men  surrendered  to  General  Lake,  and  marched  into  the  Bri- 
tish camp  on  the  13th  of  October. 

On  the  same  evening  the  garrison  of  the  fort  sent  proposals 
to  capitulate  ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  finally  adjusting  the 
terms  of  the  capitulation,  a  British  officer  was  sent  into  the 
fcrt ;  but  while  he  was  actually  engaged  in  the  negociation, 
the  enemy  treacherously  re-commenced  their  fire,  and  the 
officer  returned.  In  consequence  of  this  act  of  perfidy,  the 
breaching  batteries  were  opened  on  the  17th,  and  the  same 
evening  the  garrison,  consisting  of  about  five  thousand  men, 
capitulated.  In  the  fortress  of  Agra,  which  was  now  placed 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Macdonald,  were  found  a 
large  quantity  of  stores,  many  guns,  and  several  tumbrils,  con- 
taining about  twenty-four  lack  of  rupees. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  campaign,  Scindiah  had  detached 
from  the  Deccan  a  considerable  force,  under  the  command  of 
Monsieur  Dudernaigne,  for  the  purpose  of  reinforcing  the 
army  of  Monsieur  Perron.  This  force,  which  was  furnished 
with  a  numerous  artillery,  was  destined  to  attempt  the  reco- 
very of  the  important  post  of  Delhi,  To  frustrate  this  de- 
sign, Major-general  Lake  marched  from  Agra  on  the  27th  of 
October  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  and  on  the  31st  encamped  a 
short  distance  from  the  ground  which  they  had  quitted  the 
same  day.  At  12  o'clock  the  same  night  General  Lake 
marched  with  the  cavalry,  and  came  up  with  chc  enemy  about 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  November.  The 
enemy's  force*  which  was  posted  with  the  right  in  front  of 
the  village  of  Laswaree,  and  the  left  upon  the  village  of  Mo- 
hauloor,  consisted  of  nine  thousand  infantry,  upwards  of  four 
thousand  cavalry,  and  seventy-two  pieces  of  artillery.  Al- 
though the  British  infantry  had  not  arrived,  the  original  plan 
of  attack,  which  had  for  its  object  to  prevent  the  retreat  of  the 
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enemy,  and  to  secure  their  guns,  was  immediately  carried  into 
execution.     Major  Griffiths,  Colonel  Vandeleur,  and  Colonel 
Macan,  with  their  respective   brigades,   charged   the  enemy 
with   great  gallantry   and  spirit,  forced  their  line,  and  took 
several  of  their  guns.     The  enemy's   fire  was  however  found 
so  galling  and  destructive,  that  the  British  cavalry,  after  main- 
taining their  ground   with   distinguished  heroism   for  some 
time,  were  at  length  obliged  to  retire,  leaving  Colonel  Vande- 
leur, and  several  of  their  gallant  comrades,  dead  upon  the  field. 
At  twelve  o'clock  at  noon,  the  infantry,  who  had  that  morn- 
ing performed  a  march  of  five  and  twenty  miles,  arrived  on 
the  banks  of  the  rivulet,  where  the  cavalry  were  assembled. 
After  about  an  hour's  delay,  spent  principally  in  preparation, 
the  British  infantry  advanced  to  the  attack,  and  as  soon  as  they 
became  exposed  to  the  enemy's  artillery,  opened  their  batteries 
and  commenced  their  fire.     The  enemy,   whose  artillery  was 
decidedly  superior  to  that  of  the  British,  both  in  number  and 
weight  of  metal,  discharged  grape-shot  from  large   mortars, 
as  well   as  from  guns  of  a  very  heavy  calibre.     The  76th  re- 
giment, which  headed  the  attack,  suffered  so  much  from  the 
fire  of  the  enemy,  that  General  Lake  judged  it  preferable  to 
proceed  to  the  attack  with  that  regiment,  and  a  small  body  of 
native  infantry  which  had  closed  to  the  front,  rather  than  wait 
for  the  remainder  of  the  column.     As  soon  as  this  small  band 
of  heroes  had  arrived  within  reach  of  the  enemy's  guns,  a 
most  tremendous  fire  of  cannister-shot  was  opened  upon  them. 
The  loss  sustained  by   the  British  troops  was  so  severe,  that 
the  enemy  were   encouraged  to  attempt  a  charge ;  but  they 
were  repulsed  with  loss,  and  obliged  in  their  turn  to  retreat. 
Their  cavalry,  however,  immediately  rallied,  and  their  posture 
became  so  menacing,  that  General  Lake  deemed  it  necessary 
to  order  the  cavalry  to  advance  and  to  charge  them.     At  this 
instant   Major  Griffiths   fell,   by  a  cannon-shot,*  but  Captain 
Wade,     by    whom    his    station   was   immediately    supplied, 
achieved  this  service  with  the  most  distinguished  gallantry  and 
success.     The  remainder  of  the  first  column  of  British  in- 
fantry having  arrived  in  time  to  join  in  the  attack  on  the  ene- 
my's reserve,  Major-general  Ware  was  proceeding  to  execute 
this  service,  bm  was   killed  by   a  cannon-shot.     The  loss  of 
this   distinguished  officer  was  deeply  lamented.     To  the  last 
moment  of  the  battle  the  enemy  opposed  a  vigorous  resistance, 
nor  did  they  abandon  their  ground  until  all  their  artillery  was 
lost.     Their  left  even  then  attempted  to  retreat  in  good  order, 
but  this   movement  was    entirely  frustrated  by   Lieutenant- 
colonel  John  Vandeleur,  who  broke  in  upon  their  column  and 
completed  the  victory. 
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General  Lake  very  truly  states,  in  his  despatch  to  the  go- 
vernor-general, that  the  zeal  which  the  British  army  display- 
ed on  this  memorable  day  was  too  plainly  proved  by  the  re- 
turns of  the  killed  and  wounded.  The  numbers  amounted  to 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-two,  including  many  meritorious 
and  sincerely  lamented  officers.  Of  the  enemy,  two  thousand 
were  taken  prisoners,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder 
slain.  In  addition  to  this  irreparable  loss,  the  whole  of  the 
bazars,  camp  equipage,  and  baggage,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
British  troops  ;  with  a  considerable  number  of  elephants, 
camels,  and  upwards  of  seven  hundred  bullocks  ;  seventy-two 
pieces  of  cannon  of  different  calibres  ;  forty-four  stands  of  co- 
lours, and  sixty-four  tumbrils  completely  laden  with  ammuni- 
tion. Three  tumbrils  with  money  were  also  captured,  toge- 
ther with  fifty-seven  carts  laden  with  match-locks,  muskets, 
and  stores.  During  the  action  several  tumbrils  with  ammuni- 
tion exploded  ;  and  five  thousand  stand  of  arms  thrown  down 
by  the  enemy  were  found  on  the  field. 

On  this  memorable  day,  his  majesty's  76th  regiment  main- 
tained the  high  reputation  it  had  so  justly  acquired  for  brave- 
ly, steadiness,  and  discipline.  The  victory,  however,  was  in 
a  considerable  degree  attributed  to  the  skill,  judgment,  and 
valour  of  General  Lake,  whose  illustrious  name,  and  heroic 
example,  inspired  the  army  with  universal  confidence.  In  the 
midst  of  the  slaughter,  the  general  had  two  horses  killed  un- 
der him  ;  but  while  the  shot  poured  round  him  in  every  di- 
rection, he  displayed  the  most  resolute  fortitude,  and  the  most 
ardent  valour.  Of  every  advantage  presented  by  the  enemy 
he  availed  himself  with  admirable  promptitude,  and  mani- 
fested the  highest  degree  of  professional  ability.  His  unri- 
valled personal  activity  carried  into  immediate  execution  his 
various  and  masterly  plans  of  attack  ,*  and  in  the  front  of  every 
principal  charge  he  appeared  with  all  the  ardour  and  enthusi- 
asm of  matchless  courage. 

The  staff  of  the  army  maintained  their  distinguished  repu- 
tation. The  conduct  of  Major  G.  A.  F.  Lake,  of  his  majes- 
ty's 94th  regiment,  son  to  the  commander-in-chief,  was  con- 
spicuously meritorious.  He  attended  his  father,  throughout 
the  whole  campaign,  in  the  capacity  of  military  secretary  and 
aide-de-camp.  In  executing  his  father's  orders,  he  displayed 
the  utmost  gallantry  and  valour  in  every  service  of  difficulty 
and  danger.  He  constantly  attended  his  father's  person,  and, 
independently  of  the  ties  of  natural  affection,  he  possessed 
the  highest  place  in  the  commander-in-chief's  confidence  and 
esteem.  In  the  heat  or  the  action  his  father's  horse  was  killed 
under  him  by  a  shot;  Major  Lake  immediately  dismounted, 
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and  after  much  earnest  solicitation  prevailed  on  his  father  to 
mount  his  horse — mounting  himself  a  horse  of  one  of  the 
troopers.  At  that  instant  he  was  struck  by  a  shot,  which 
wounded  him  severely,  in  the  presence  of  his  affectionate 
father.  At  the  same  moment  General  Lake  found  it  necessa- 
ry to  lead  the  troops  against  the  enemy,  and  leave  his  wound- 
ed son  upon  the  field  of  battle.  Exerting  the  last  efforts  of 
human  fortitude,  the  commander-in-chief,  in  this  dreadful  and 
distracting  moment,  prosecuted  victory  with  undiminished 
ardour.  At  the  close  of  the  battle,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to 
learn  that  the  wound,  though  severe,  was  not  dangerous. 

Thus  terminated   the   short   but   brilliant  campaign  of  the 
east.     In  the  brief  interval  between   the    8th  of  August,  the 
day  on  which  hostilities  commenced,   and  the  1st  of   Septem- 
ber, the  British  army  conquered  all  the  possessions  of  Scindi- 
ah  in  Guzerat,  the  city  of  Boorhanpoor  in  Candeish,  the  pro- 
vince of  Cuttack  in  Orissa,  the  Mahratta  dominions  between 
the  Jumna  and  the   Ganges,   the  city  of  Delhi  with  the  right 
bank  of  the   Jumna,    and  the  city  of  Agra   and  the  adjoining 
territory.     The  fortified  town  of  Ahmednuggur,   the  fort  of 
Allyghur,  Baroach,  and  Cuttack,  were  taken  by  storm.     The 
forts  Ahmednuggur,  Powanghur,  and  Champoneer,  the  fort  of 
Asseerghur,  denominated  the  key  of  the  Deccan,  and  the  fort 
of  Agra,  which  the  natives  term  the  key  of  Hindostan,   sur« 
rendered,   after  batteries  had  been   opened  against  them,  by 
capitulation.     The  British  army  completely  defeated  the  ene- 
my in   thr$e  general  engagements:  at  Delhi,   on  the  11th  of 
September  ;  at  Assye,  on  the  23d  of  September  ;  and  at  Las- 
waree,  on  the   1st  of  November.     According  to  the   official 
returns,   the  British  troops  took,  in  those  engagements,  and 
under  the  walls  of  Agra,  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  pieces 
of  ordnance,  five  thousand  stand  of  arms,    two   hundred  and 
fifteen   tumbrils,  and  fifty-one  stand  of  colours,   with  a  large 
quantity  of  stores,  baggage,  camp  equipage,  and  ammunition. 
It  does  not  appear  that  any  official  returns  of  the  artillery, 
stores,  &c.  taken  from  the  enemy  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
fortresses  mentioned  above,  had   been  transmitted  to  the  su- 
preme government  in  India,   at  the  time  this  statement  was 
prepared.     But  according  to  the  returns   which  had  been  re- 
ceived, the  total  number  of  ordnance,  exclusive  of  tumbrils, 
stores,  &c.  captured  from  the  8th  of  August  to  the  1st  of  No- 
vember, amounted  to  seven  hundred  and  thirteen. 

After  this  splendid  termination  of  hostilities,  treaties  of 
peace  and  alliance  were,  in  conformity  to  instructions  from 
the  governor-general,  concluded  with  the  following  chieftains 
of  Hindostan.    The  Rajahs  of  Berar,  Bhurratpore,  Macherry^ 
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Jevnagur,  and  the  Rajah  Umbajee  Rao  Englah.  Two  sepa- 
rate treaties  were  concluded  with  Dowlut  Rao  Scindiah  ;  a 
partition  treaty  with  the  Peishaw,  and  with  the  Soubahdar  of 
the  Deccan  ;  and  a  treaty  was  also  concluded  with  the  Ranah 
of  Gohud. 

In  the  terms  of  peace  the  governor-general  was  as  moderate 
as  the  British  forces  were  irresistible  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war.  The  combined  exertion  of  the  talents  and  wisdom  of 
the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  and  the  military  genius  and  cou- 
rage of  Generals  Lake  and  Wellesley,  accomplished  every  ob- 
ject for  which  the  war  was  undertaken.  In  every  part  of  the 
company's  possessions  in  Hindostan  the  glorious  events  of  the 
campaign  diffused  the  most  enthusiastic  joy.  The  inhabitants 
of  Calcutta  voted  that  a  marble  statue  of  the  governor-general 
should  be  erected,  as  a  lasting  memorial  of  his  eminent  public 
services  ;  and  it  was  at  the  same  time  agreed  to  present 
swords  of  considerable  value  to  Generals  Lake  and  Wellesley. 
At  home  the  public  gratitude  was  not  less  alive  to  the  extra- 
ordinary ability  and  exertions  of  the  governor-general  of  In- 
dia. The  thanks  of  parliament  were  voted  to  his  excellency, 
and  to  the  commanders,  officers,  and  soldiers  of  the  several 
armies  which  had  shared  in  the  dangers  and  in  the  glories  of 
the  contest;  while  his  majesty,  in  order  to  express  the  royal 
approbation  of  the  signal  services  conferred  upon  the  country 
by  the  generals  of  the  east,  was  pleased  to  create  General 
Lake  a  peer  of  the  realm,  and  to  confer  upon  General  Wel- 
lesley the  honour  of  the  noble  order  of  the  Bath. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Foreign  History:  State  of  France — Conspiracy  against  the  French 
Government — drrest  of  Georges,  Pichegru,  Moreau,  and  others  of 
the  Conspirators — Death  of  General  Pichegru— of  Captain  Wright — 
Execution  of  Georges,  and  Eleven  of  his  Confederates — Moreau  per- 
mitted to  Exile  himself— -Arrest  and  Execution  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien 
— Charge  exhibited  by  the  French  Government  against  Mr.  jbrake 
and  Mr.  Spencer  Smith — Arrest  of  Sir  George  Rwnbold — Plot  against 
the  Life  of  Louis  XVIII — Proposal  to  elevate  Bonaparte  to  the  Impe- 
rial Dignity — Ineffectual  Opposition  by  Carnot — Organic  Senatus 
Consultum  conferring  the  Title  of  Emperor — voted  by  the  Senate — 
accepted  by  Napoleon— Protest  of  Louis  XVIII— The  Pope  invited 
to  perform  the  Ceremony  of  Consecration — Allocution  of  his  Holiness 
issued  on  his  Departure  from  Rome — Coronation — The  Title  of  Em- 
peror of  Austria  assumed  by  Francis  II— Situation  of  Europe  at  the 
close  of  the  Year  1804— Indications  of  the  Renewal  of  War  on  the 
Continent. 

The  French  legislative  body  was  this  year  assembled  on 
the  7th  of  January,  and  on  the  16th  of  the  same  month  the 
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annual  expose  of  the  state  of  the  republic  was  submitted  to 
that  assembly.  This  publication,  which  was  the  last  in  which 
the  ruler  of  France  was  to  be  contemplated  as  a  citizen  giv- 
ing an  account  to  his  fellow-citizens  of  the  origin  and  success 
of  his  measures,  pourtrayed  the  state  of  the  republic  in  the 
most  captivating  colours.*  Although  France  had  been  forced 
to  change  her  attitude,  her  situation,  according  to  the  govern- 
ment organ,  was  in  no  respect  deteriorated  ;  the  internal 
tranquillity  of  the  country  had  not  been  disturbed  since  the 
torch  of  war  had  been  rekindled  by  a  jealous  enemy  ;  against 
that  enemy  the  public  indignation  had  been  as  much  increased 
as  the  devotion  to  the  first  consul  had  been  augmented,  and 
all  danger  of  internal  divisions  was  at  an  end,  in  despite  of 
every  effort  made  by  the  English  government  to  promote 
them.  In  short,  the  war  had  not  even  interrupted  the  plans 
marked  out  for  a  time  of  peace  ;  the  construction  of  roads, 
canals,  bridges,  and  harbours,  as  well  as  the  promotion  of  all 
objects  of  a  similar  nature,  proceeded  with  undiminished 
zeal ;  and  the  government  had  pursued  with  constancy  every 
measure  that  tended  to  attach  all  interests  and  all  hopes  to  its 
duration.  The  finances  were  described  as  in  the  most  pros- 
perous situation,  the  revenues  were  collected  with  unprece- 
dented facility,  and  public  credit  had  maintained  itself  in  the 
midst  of  the  shocks  of  war.  Out  of  two  hundred  millions 
(of  livres)  which  might  have  been  captured  by  the  enemy, 
more  than  two-thirds  of  that  amount  had  been  saved.  In  Ha- 
nover, success  had  invariably  attended  the  French  troops ;  the 
Hanoverian  army,  to  the  number  of  twenty-five  thousand 
men,  had  laid  down  their  arms,  and  the  cavalry  of  the  repub- 
lic had  been  remounted  at  the  expense  of  a  possession  dear  to 
the  King  of  England,  and  which  presented  a  security  of  the 
justice  which  that  monarch  would  be  obliged  hereafter  to  re- 
turn to  France.  It  was  in  conclusion  declared,  that  France 
would  never  acknowledge  less  advantageous  conditions  than 
those  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens  ;  that  the  most  perfect  harmony 
subsisted  between  the  French  republic  and  the  United  States, 
Helvetia,  Italy,  and  the  Ottoman  Empire  ;  and  that  the  tran- 
quillity given  to  the  continent  by  the  treaty  of  Luneville  was 
secured  and  ratified  by  the  proceedings  of  the  diet  of  Ratisbon. 
The  public  mind  being  thus  prepared  to  repose  implicit 
confidence  in  the  government  of  Bonaparte,  an  event  occurred 
which  materially  contributed  to  accelerate  the  completion  of 
his  projects,  and  to  elevate  this  modern  Charlemagne  to  the 


*  Expose  of  the  State  of  France  laid  before  the  Legislative  Body,  on 
the  25th  of  Nivose,  12th  year. 
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summit  of  his  ambition.     Early  in  the  month  of  February  a 
plot  was  detected,  the  object  of  which  seems    to   have   been 
the  overthrow  of  the  existing  government.   The  principal  per- 
sons implicated  in   this  conspiracy   were   General  Pichegru, 
Georges   Cadoudal,  formerly  a  leader   of  the    insurgents  in 
Britanny,  and  Lajollais,  a  confidant  of  General  Pichegru.     It 
likewise  appeared  that  General  Moreau  had,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, been  made  acquainted  with  the  views  of  Pichegru,  and 
that  he  had  held  secret  interviews  with  that  general  since  his 
return  from  England  to  Paris.     The  first  intimation  of  this 
intrigue  was  given  by  a  confidential  agent  of  the  conspirators, 
who  had  been  arrested  near  Calais,  and  on  his  information, 
Lajollais,  Moreau,  and  several  others,  were  placed  under  ar- 
rest.    This  treason  against  the  consular  government  was  an- 
nounced to  the  public  in  a  report  to  the  first  consul,  prepared 
by  Regnier,  the  minister  of  justice,   and  which  ascribed  the 
whole  plot  to  England  and  her  emissaries.    On  the  promulga- 
tion of  this  report,  the  genius  of  the  French  nation  displayed 
itself  in  a  profusion  of  legislative  provisions,  and  in  copious 
and  abject  addresses.     The  tribunate,  the  senate,  and  the  le- 
gislative body,  all  vied  with  each  other  in  terms  of   courtly 
adulation.     The  army  and   the   navy,  following  the  example 
of  their  rulers,  swelled  che  number  of  addresses,  and  the  right 
wing  of  the  armament  collected  at  Ostend  declared,  that  they 
waited  with  impatience  the  arrival  of  the  moment  when  the 
first  consul  should  ''proclaim  the  hour  of  vengeance  against 
England." 

To  the  addresses  of  felicitation  on  the  discovery  of  the 
conspiracy,  delivered  by  the  deputations  from  the  senate,  the 
legislative  body,  and  the  tribunate,  the  first  consul  replied : — 

"  Since  I  have  attained  the  supreme  magistracy  many  plots  have  been 
formed  against  my  life.  Educated  in  camps,  I  have  never  regarded 
dangers  which  give  me  no  fear.  But  I  cannot  avoid  experiencing  a  deep 
and  painful  feeling  when  I  consider  the  situation  in  which  this  great  na- 
tion would  have  been  placed,  if  this  plot  had  been  successful,  for  it  is 
principally  against  the  glory,  the  liberty,  and  the  destiny  of  the  French 
people  that  the  conspiracy  was  formed.  I  have  long  since  renounced  the 
hope  of  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  private  life.  All  my  days  are  em- 
ployed in  fulfiling  the  duties  which  my  fate  and  the  will  of  the  French 
people  have  imposed  upon  me.  Heaven  will  watch  over  France  and 
defeat  the  plots  of  the  wicked.  The  citizens  may  be  without  alarm. 
My  life  will  last  as  long  as  it  shall  be  useful  to  the  nation  ;  but  I  wish 
the  French  people  to  understand,  that  existence,  without  their  confi- 
dence and  affection,  would  be  for  me  without  consolation,  and  would 
for  them  have  no  object." 

These  congratulatory  addresses  did  not  so  much  engross 
the  attention  of  government  as  to  induce  them  to  relax  their 
vigilance  for  the  detection  of  the  persons  implicated  in  the 
conspiracy.     Pichegru  had  hired  of  one  Le  Blanc,  a  broker, 
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a  small  apartment  at  an  enormous  price,  relying  on  the  fide- 
lity and  attachment  of  his  host  for  his  security.     But  his  con- 
fidence was  misplaced  ;  for  this  unprincipled  wretch,  having 
obtained  from  Murat,  the  governor  of  Paris,  and  the  brother- 
in-law  of  Bonaparte,  a  promise    of  one  hundred   thousand 
livres,  introduced  six  gens  d'armes   into  the  generals  apart- 
ment, on  the  night  of  the  27th  of  February,   while   he   was 
asleep,  and  secured  his  pistols  and  dagger,  which  were  laid 
upon  a  table  near  his  bed.     Awaked  by  the  noise,  the  general 
sprang  on  to  the  floor  naked  and  unarmed,  and  it  was  not  till 
he  was  exhausted  by  fatigue  and  loss  of  blood  that  he  surren- 
dered, and  was  conveyed  to  prison.     The  following  day,  the 
legislature  passed  a  law,  that  any  person  concealing  Georges, 
or  any  of  the  individuals  who  were  named  as  associates  in  his 
plot,  should  he  considered  as  principals  in  guilt,  and  should 
expiate  their  offence  with  their  life.     For  some  days  Georges 
had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  police,  but 
on  the  10th  of  March,  he  was  discovered  in  a  chaise  with  his 
friend  Leridan  the  younger,  and  after  a  desperate  resistance, 
in  ^vhich  he  shot  the  police  officer  by  whom  he  was  stopped 
dead  upon  the  spot,   and  wounded  another  of  the  officers  of 
justice,  he  was  secured  and  conveyed  to  prison. 

Immediately  on  the  arrest  of  General  Pichegru,  he  under- 
went an  examination  before  the  prefect  of  the  police,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  obtain  from  him  a  confession,  that  he  returned 
to  France  under  the  direction  of  the  French  princes,  and  that 
his  intention  was  to  replace  the  Bourbons  on  the  throne  of  their 
ancestors.  After  a  second  examination  he  was  committed  to 
the  tower  of  the  Temple,  where  he  remained  for  about  a 
month,  when  on  a  sudden  the  government  announced  that  he 
had  terminated  his  existence  by  suicide.  The  account  given 
of  this  event  by  the  government,  was,  that  the  general  went  to 
bed  about  midnight  on  the  6th  of  April,  and  that  when  the 
boy  who  waited  upon  him  had  retired,  he  drew  from  beneath 
his  bolster,  where  he  had  secreted  it,  a  black  silk  cravat,  which 
he  wound  round  his  throat,  and  introducing  into  the  two  ends 
of  the  cravat  a  piece  of  stick,  which  he  had  also  secreted,  he 
twisted  it  about  until  strangulation  was  produced  ;  and  to  pre- 
vent the  stick  from  returning,  he  placed  one  end  of  it  behind 
his  left  ear,  and  then  placing  the  left  side  of  his  head  upon  his 
pillow,  expired  in  that  situation.  At  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  turnkey  entered  his  room  to  light  his  fire,  but 
seeing  the  prisoner  a  corpse,  with  his  face  discoloured,  his 
jaw  locked,  and  his  tongue  pressed  between  his  teeth,  he  im- 
mediately gave  the  alarm.  No  sooner  had  the  fact  of  the 
death  of  General  Pichegru  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  crimi- 
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nal  tribunal,  than  they  despatched  eight  physicians  and  sur- 
geons to  inspect  the  body,  and  their  report,  agreeing  in  sub- 
stance with  the  above  representation,  was  publicly  read  in  the 
tribunal  of  the  section,  by  the  officer  of  health.  But  with 
whatever  art  and  care  these  proceedings  were  drawn  up,  the 
account  they  contained  was  by  no  means  satisfactory.  The 
formation  of  an  artificial  tourniquet,  by  means  of  a  piece  of 
faggot  stick,  and  the  persevering  use  of  it,  as  described  in  the 
report,  were  considered  as  improbable  and  unnatural.  The 
description  of  the  deceased  general  taking  his  handkerchief 
from  under  his  bolster,  at  a  time  when  no  eye  could  see  him, 
was  deemed  an  absurd  invention  ;  and  the  moral  and  religious 
character  of  the  man  was  considered  a  strong  presumptive 
proof  that  he  had  not  committed  the  Crime  imputed  to  him. 
It  was  on  the  contrary  said,  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
assertion  rested  on  no  positive  evidence,  that  while  General 
Pichegru  was  in  prison,  attempts  were  made  to  extort  from 
him  confessions,  by  the  application  of  the  torture,  but  that  his 
unconquerable  firmness  rendered  these  barbarities  unavailing, 
and  that,  in  order  to  conceal  the  marks  of  the  torture,  and  to 
avoid  the  exposure  which  must  have  taken  place  on  his  trial, 
recourse  was  had  to  the  last  expedient  of  a  despotic  govern- 
ment, and  the  victim  of  private  assassination  was  calumniated 
as  a  suicide.* 


*  Soon  after  the  death  of  General  Pichegru,  died,  in  the  same  prison 
of  the  Temple,  a  British  naval  officer,  whose  fate  was  deeply  deplored^ 
and  the  circumstances  of  which  gave  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  his  death 
proceeded  from  the  hands  of  violence  rather  than  from  the  ordination 
of  Providence.  On  the  15th  ot  May,  accident  threw  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  Captain  Wright,  who,  while  cruising  on  board  a  corvette,  in 
the  Bay  of  Quiberon,  was  becalmed  and  made  prisoner  by  the  French 
gun-boats.  He  was  a  person  in  whose  capture  Bonaparte  would  for 
every  reason  rejoice.  He  had  been  the  fellow-prisoner  of  Sir  Sidney 
Smith,  and  after  escaping  with  that  officer  from  the  Temple,  had 
served  with  him  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  had  already  been  named  in 
the  reports  as  the  person  who  effected  the  landing  of  Georges,  Piche- 
gru, and  their  companions,  on  the  coast  of  France.  Captain  Wright, 
on  his  arrival  in  Paris,  was  immured  in  the  Temple,  where  he  resisted 
every  temptation  that  was  held  out  to  allure  him  to  make  disclosures  to 
the  injury  of  his  country,  and  where  he  fell  the  victim,  as  is  supposed,, 
of  his  virtue,  honour,  and  constancy.  (53.) 

(53.)  On  this  subject  we  can  have  no  higher  authority  than  Napoleon 
himself.  In  conversation  with  Mr.  Warden,  he  asked  the  latter  "if  he 
remembered  the  history  of  Captain  Wright  ?"  "  Perfectly  well,"  was 
the  reply,  "  and  it  is  a  prevailing  opinion  in  England  that  you  ordered 
him  to  be  murdered  in  the  Temple."  With  the  utmost  rapidity  of 
speech,  he  replied,  "For  what  object?  Of  all  men,  he  was  the  person 
whom  I  should  have  most  desired  to  live.  Whence  could  I  have  pro- 
cured so  valuable  an  evidence  as  he  would  have  proved,  on  the  trial  of 
the  conspirators,  in  and  about  Paris  ?   The  heads  of  it,  he  himself  had 
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The  trial  of  the  other  parties  concerned  in  this  plot,  took 
place  in  Paris  in  the  month  of  July,  before  the  criminal  tribu- 
nal of  the  department  of  the  Seine,  when  Georges,  and  nine- 


landed  on  the  French  coast"  "  My  curiosity,"  says  Mr.  Warden,  "  was 
at  this  moment  such  as  to  be  betrayed  by  my  looks.  "  Listen,"  conti- 
nued Napoleon,  "and  you  shall  hear.  The  English  brig  of  war,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Wright,  was  employed  by  your  government  in 
landing  traitors  and  spies  on  the  west  coast  of  France.  Seventy  of  the 
number  had  actually  reached  Paris;  and  so  mysterious  were  their  pro- 
ceedings, so  veiled  in  impenetrable  concealment,  that  although  General 
Ryal,  of  the  police,  gave  me  this  information,  the  name  or  place  of  their 
resort  could  not  be  discovered.  I  received  daily  assurances  that  my 
life  would  be  attempted,  and  though  I  did  not  give  entire  credit  to  them, 
I  took  every  precaution  for  my  preservation.  The  brig  was  afterwards 
taken,  near  L'Orient,  with  Captain  Wright,  its  commander,  who  was 
carried  before  the  prefect  of  the  department  of  Morbeau,  at  Vannes. 
General  Julien,  then  prefect,  had  accompanied  me  in  the  expedition  to 
Egypt,  and  recognized  Captain  Wright  on  the  first  view  of  him.  Intel- 
ligence of  this  circumstance  was  immediately  transmitted  to  Paris  ;  and 
instructions  were  expeditiously  returned,  to  interrogate  the  crew  sepa- 
rately, and  transfer  their  testimonies  to  the  minister  of  police.  The 
purport  of  their  examination  was  at  first  very  unsatisfactory,  but  at 
length,  on  the  examination  of  one  of  the  crew,  some  light  was  thrown 
upon  the  subject.  He  stated,  that  the  brig  had  landed  several  French- 
men, and  among  them,  he  particularly  remembered  one,  a  very  merry 
fellow,  who  was  called  Pichegru.  Thus  a  clue  was  found,  that  led  to  the 
discovery  of  a  plot,  which,  had  it  succeeded,  would  have  thrown  the 
French  nation  a  second J;ime  into  a  state  of  revolution.  Captain  Wright 
was  accordingly  conveyed  to  Paris,  and  confined  in  the  Temple,  there 
to  remain  till  it  was  found  convenient  to  bring  the  formidable  accessaries 
of  this  treasonable  design  to  trial.  The  laws  of  France  would  have 
subjected  Wright  to  the  punishment  ot  death  :  but  he  was  of  minor  con- 
sideration. My  grand  object  was,  to  secure  the  principals,  and  I  consi- 
dered the  English  captain's  evidence  of  the  utmost  consequence  towards 
completing  my  object."  He  again  and  again  most  solemnly  asserted, 
that  Captain  Wright  died  in  the  Temple,  by  his  own  hand,  as  described 
in  the  Moniteur,  and  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  has  been  generally 
believed.  At  the  same  time  he  stated,  that  his  assertion  was  founded  on 
documents  which  he  had  since  examined.  The  cause  of  this  enquiry 
arose  from  the  visit,  I  think  he  said,  of  Lord  Esrington  to  Elba  ;  and  he 
added,  "  that  nobleman  appeared  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  ac- 
count which  was  given  him  of  this  mysterious  business." 

On  the  subject  of  the  death  of  Pichegru,  he  observed,  "  Your  country 
also  accuses  me  of  his  death."  I  replied,  "  It  is  most  certainly  and  uni- 
versally believed  throughout  the  whole  British  empire,  that  he  was 
strangled  in  prison  by  your  orders."  He  rapidly  answered,  "  What 
idle,  disingenuous  folly  !  a  fine  proof  how  prejudice  can  destroy  the 
boasted  reasoning  faculties  of  Englishmen  !  Why,  I  ask  you,  should  that 
life  be  taken  away  in  secret,  which  the  laws  consigned  to  the  hands  of  a 
public  executioner  >  The  matter  would  have  been  different  with  respect 
to  Moreau.  Had  he  died  in  a  dungeon,  there  might  have  been  grounds 
to  justify  the  suspicion  that  he  had  not  been  guilty  of  suicide.  He  was 
a  very  popular  character,  as  well  as  much  beloved  by  the  army ;  and 
I  should  never  have  lost  the  odium,  however  guiltless  I  might  have 
been,  if  the  justice  of  his  death,  supposing  his  lite  to  have  been  forfeited 
by  the  laws,  had  not  been  made  apparent  by  the  most  public  execu- 
tion,"—  Warden's  Letters, 
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teen  others,  were  convicted,  and  condemned  to  suffer  death, 
with  confiscation  of  property.  General  Moreau.  was  sen- 
tenced to  two  years  imprisonment.  To  Armand  Polignac, 
M.  de  Riviere  Lajollais,  and  M.  de  Lozier,  who  were  in  the 
number  of  the  convicted,  a  pardon  was  extended.  On  the 
25th  of  July,  Gfeorges  and  eleven  others  were  guillotined  at 
the  Place  de  Greve.  They  died  with  the  most  herok  fir  uness, 
and  were  accompanied  to  their  graves  by  the  regrets  of  thou- 
sands. How  far  General  Moreau  was  implicated  in  the  plot 
it  is  impossible  accurately  to  determine  ;'  from  his  own  inter- 
rogatory no  evidence  could  be  deduced  against  him,  but 
General  Rousillon,  Bouvet  de  Lozier,  one  Rolland,  and  some 
other  persons  accused,  were  allowed  to  state,  that  he  first  en- 
gaged in  a  conspiracy  to  overturn  the  existing  government,  and 
to  restore  Louis  XVIII.  but  afterwards  preferred  assuming 
the  office  of  dictator  himself,  and  was  making  exertions  for 
that  purpose.  In  an  exculpatory  letter  written  by  Moreau  to 
the  first  consul,  he  acknowledged  that  distant  overtures  had 
been  made  to  him,  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the 
French  princes  ;  but  to  those  proposals,  which  appeared  to 
him  to  be  ridiculous,  he  returned,  as  he  affirms,  no  answer. 
The  part  of  giving  information  to  government  was  repugnant 
to  his  character;  such  an  office,  he  adds,  is  always  judged  of 
severely  ;  but  it  becomes  odious,  and  is  marked  with  the  seal 
of  reprobation  against  the  individual  who  exercises  it  to  the 
injury  of  those  persons  to  whom  his  gratitude  is  due,  and  with 
whom  he  has  long  cultivated  habits  of  friendship.  Duty,  he 
observed,  may  sometimes  yield  to  public  opinion. 

Such  was  the  substance  of  General  Moreau' s  letter.  It  is  a 
weak  defence  of  innocence  ;  and  if  he  were  conscious  of  the 
integrity  of  his  conduct,  he  should  have  assumed  a  manly  and 
heroic  tone  of  self-defence.  He  should  have  demanded  to  be 
brought  before  a  public  tribunal.  His  great  and  well-merited 
popularity  would  have  confirmed  a  just  assertion  of  his  inno- 
cence. Even  the  uplifted  sword  of  tyranny  would  not  have 
dared  to  strike.  The  truth  appears  to  be,  that  he  was  aware 
of  the  conspiracy  against  the  government  and  person  of  Bona- 
parte, but  there  was  not  the  least  evidence  that  he  had  ever 
taken  any  active  share  in  perpetrating  the  designs  of  the  con- 
spirators. After  some  delay,  Moreau  was  permitted  to  em- 
bark for  the  United  States  of  America,  in  which  country  he 
remained  without  any  fixed  pursuit,  till  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe,  duly  appreciating  his  talents,  called  the  expatriated 
general  from  exile,  and  gave  him  a  distinguished  rank  in  their 
military  councils. 

While  the  government  of  France  was  engaged  in  prosecu- 
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ting  the  conspirators  in  its  own  capital,  the  territory  of  the 
Elector  of  Baden  was  violated,  and  a  prince  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon  sacrificed  to  the  jealousy  of  the  first  consul.  Louis 
Antoine  Henri  de  Bourbon,  Due  d'Enghien,  son  of  the  Prince 
of  Conde,  following  the  fortunes  of  his  family,  had  emigrated 
from  France  at  an  early  stage  of  the  revolution,  and  during 
the  whole  of  the  last  war,  had  served  with  distinction  in  the 
royalist  army.  Nature  had  been  liberal  in  the  endowment  of 
his  person,  and  his  mind  was  enriched  by  many  virtues,  and 
adorned  with  the  acquirements  of  a  liberal  and  judicious  edu- 
cation. At  the  end  of  the  war  he  had  sought  a  retreat  in  the 
dominions  of  the  Elector  of  Baden,  where  he  lived  in  a  state 
of  cautious  privacy,  avoiding  alike  that  activity  which  wrould 
have  exposed  him  to  suspicion,  and  that  publicity  which  would 
have  rendered  him  the  object  of  mortifying  curiosity  or  of 
illiberal  reflection.  Early  in  the  present  year,  feeling  the 
irksomeness  of  his  situation,  and  the  disgraceful  oblivion  to 
which  he  seemed  to  be  consigned,  he  had  written  to  the  Bri- 
tish minister  at  Vienna,  soliciting  to  be  employed  in  the  army 
of  his  majesty,  in  any  way  that  might  be  thought  proper,  and 
declaring,  that  as  he  could  have  no  individual  nor  family  in- 
terest to  advance,  his  hopes  were  limited  to  the  attainment  of 
a  commission  in  the  army,  or  any  other  honourable  employ- 
ment that  government  might  be  pleased  to  assign. 

While  the  duke  was  thus  employing  himself,  in  the  suppo- 
sed security  which  a  neutral  territory  should  afford,  a  party 
of  fifteen  hundred  French  dragoons,  headed  by  Ordener,^  one 
of  Bonaparte's  generals,  crossed  the  Rhine  in  the  night  of  the 
15th  of  March,  in  three  divisions  ;  the  guards  of  the  elector, 
finding  all  resistance  vain,  were  obliged  to  open  to  these  inva- 
ders the  gates  of  OfFenburgh  and  of  Ettenheim,  at  the  latter  of 
which  places  the  duke  had  fixed  his  abode.  Proceeding  to 
his  house,  they  seized  the  duke,  and  a  few  old  priests  and 
invalids  who  dwelt  with  him,  and  loading  him  with  irons,  re- 
passed the  river,  and  conveyed  him  a  prisoner  into  France. 
With  the  utmost  rapidity,  without  sleep,  and  in  fetters,  he  was 
obliged  to  travel  day  and  night,  until  he  reached  Paris.  When 
his  guards  brought  him  to  the  Temple,  they  found  an  order,  in 
obedience  to  which  they  immediately  carried  him  away  to  the 
castle  of  Vincennes.  On  his  arrival  at  that  place  on  the  21st, 
a  military  committee,  composed  of  seven  persons,  selected  for 
the  purpose  by  Murat,  repaired  to  the  castle,  to  try,  or  rather 
to  order  him  for  execution.  In  his  absence  the  charges  against 
him,  and  the  proofs  in  support  of  them,  were  read.     The 

*  General  Caulaincourt's  Letter  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 
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charges  were,  1st,  having  borne  arms  against  the  republic  ; 
2d,  having  offered  his  services  to  England  ;  3d,  having  received 
and  conspired  with  agents  of  England  ;  4th,  having  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  emigrants  in  the  pay  of  England  in 
Fribourg  and  Baden  ;  5th,  having  endeavoured,  by  correspon- 
dences with  Strasburgh,  to  cause  insurrections  in  the  neigh- 
bouring departments,  in  order  to  make  a  diversion  in  favour 
of  England  ;  and  6th,  having  aided  the  late  conspiracy  against 
the  life  of  the  first  consul. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  reading  of  these  charges  and  pa- 
pers that  the  prisoner  was  admitted  into  court ;  and  then,  the 
report  of  the  trial  published  by  the  French  government  says, 
he  was  interrogated,  find  allowed  to  make  his  defence  ;  but 
what  was  the  nature  of  the  interrogatory,  or  of  the  defence,  no 
information  was  ever  given.  Indeed  it  appears  that  the  un- 
fortunate prince  was  brought  to  his  trial  rather  dead  than  alive  ; 
exhausted  with  fatigue,  with  the  weight  of  his  irons,  and  with 
want  of  sleep,  to  such  a  degree  that  with  difficulty  he  could 
keep  his  eyes  open.  The  court,  without  much  deliberation, 
found  him  guilty  of  all  the  charges,  and  sentenced  him  to 
death.  The  same  night  he  was  taken  from  his  dungeon,  and 
led,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  by  torch-light,  to  the  wood 
of  Vincennes,  where  he  was  inhumanly  shot  by  the  Italian 
soldiers  in  the  service  of  Bonaparte.  This  unfortunate  prince, 
who  was  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age,  met  his  fate  with 
the  most  undaunted  and  heroic  firmness.  On  his  way  to  the 
place  of  execution  he  expressed  his  joy  that  his  murderers  were 
to  be  foreigners  and  not  Frenchmen,  and  when  the  bandage 
was  to  be  placed  over  his  eyes,  he  exclaimed,  "  a  loyal  soldier 
can  face  death  with  open  eyes  and  without  fear."  In  his  last 
hours  he  was  allowed  to  have  the  attendance  of  a  priest,  but, 
with  the  barbarity  which  characterized  every  part  of  this  dark 
and  murderous  transaction,  they  were  not  permitted  to  be 
alone,  nor  to  have  any  intercourse  but  in  a  tone  of  voice  suffi- 
ciently loud  to  be  heard  by  the  guards.  (54.) 


(54.)  No  act  of  Napoleon's  extraordinary  life,  has  thrown  a  greater 
shade  upon  his  character,  than  the  seizure  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien. 
The  violation  of  neutral  rights,  always  unjustifiable,  which  accompanied 
his  arrest,  the  mock  trial  which  ensued,  and  the  secret  and  hurried 
manner  in  which  the  death  of  this  young  Prince  was  effected,  added  to 
the  original  enormity  of  the  transaction.  The  relation  of  this  oc- 
currence, given  by  the  Emperor  in  his  conversations  with  Mr.  War- 
den, throws  so  much  light  upon  the  subject,  that  it  is  proper  for 
the  sake  of  historical  accuracy  to  subjoin  it.  "  At  this  eventful  period 
of  my  life,  I  had  succeeded  in  restoring  order  and  tranquillity  to  a  king- 
dom torn  asunder  by  faction,  and  deluged  in  blood.  That  nation  had 
placed  me  at  their  head.    I  came  not  as  your  Cromwell  did,  or  your 
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The  effect  of  this  event  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  that 
of  the  discovery  of  the  conspiracy  of  Georges.     Gloom  over- 


third  Richard.  No  such  thing,  I  found  a  crown  in  the  kennel;  I 
cleansed  it  from  its  filth,  and  placed  it  on  my  head.  My  safety  now  be- 
came necessary  to  preserve  that  tranquillity  so  recently  restored  ;  and 
hitherto,  so  satisfactorily  preserved,  as  the  leading  characters  of  the  na- 
tion well  know.  At  the  same  time,  reports  were  every  night  brought 
me,"  (I  think  he  said  by  General  Ryal.)  "  that  conspiracies  were  in 
agitation ;  that  meetings  were  held  in  particular  houses  in  Paris,  and 
names  even  were  mentioned ;  at  the  same  time  no  satisfactory  proofs 
could  be  obtained,  and  the  utmost  vigilance  and  ceaseless  pursuit  of  the 

Folice  was  evaded.  General  Moreau,  indeed,  became  suspected,  and 
was  seriously  importuned  to  issue  an  order  for  his  arrest,  but  his  cha- 
racter was  such,  his  name  stood  so  high,  and  the  estimation  of  him  so 
great  in  the  public  mind,  that  as  it  appeared  to  me,  he  had  nothing  to 
gain,  and  every  thing  to  lose,  by  becoming  a  conspirator  against  me  :  I 
therefore,  could  not  but  exonerate  him  from  such  a  suspicion.  I  accord- 
ingly refused  an  offer  for  the  proposed  arrest,  by  the  following  Intimation 
to  the  minister  of  Police.  You  have  named  Pichegru,  Georges  and  Mo- 
reau :  Convince  me  that  the  former  is  in  Paris,  and  I  will  immediately 
cause  the  latter  to  be  arrested.  Another  and  a  very  singular  circum- 
stance, led  to  the  developement  of  the  plot.  One  night  as  I  lay  agita- 
ted and  wakeful,  I  rose  from  my  bed  and  examined  the  list  of  suspected 
traitors ;  and  chance,  which  rules  the  world,  occasioned  my  stumbling, 
as  it  were,  on  the  name  of  a  surgeon,  who  lately  returned  from  an  Eng- 
lish prison.  This  man's  age,  education,  and  experience  in  life,  induced 
me  to  believe  that  his  conduct  must  be  attributed  ro  any  other  motive 
than  that  of  youthful  fanaticism,  in  favour  of  a  Bourbon:  as  far  as  cir- 
cumstances qualified  me  to  judge,  money  appeared  to  be  his  object.  I 
accordingly  gave  orders  for  this  man  to  be  arrested;  when  a  summary 
mock  trial  was  instituted,  by  which  he  was  found  guilty,  sentenced  to 
die,  and  informed  he  had  but  six  hours  to  live.  This  stratagem  had  the 
desired  effect :  he  was  terrified  into  confession.  It  was  now  known  that 
Pichegru  had  a  brother,  a  monastic  priest,  then  residing  in  Paris.  1  or- 
dered a  party  of  gens  d'armes  to  visit  this  man,  and  if  he  had  quitted 
his  house,  I  conceived  there  would  be  good  grounds  for  suspicion.  The 
old  monk  was  secured,  and  in  the  act  of  his  arrest,  his  fears  betrayed 
what  I  most  wanted  to  know—is  it,  he  exclaimed,  because  I  afforded 
shelter  to  a  brother,  that  I  am  thus  treated  ? — The  object  of  the  plot 
was  to  destroy  me ;  and  the  success  of  it  would  of  course  have  been  my 
destruction.  It  emanated  from  the  capital  of  your  country,  with  the 
Count  d'Artois,  at  the  head  of  it.  To  the  west  he  sent  the  Due  de 
Berri,  and  to  the  east,  the  Due  d'Enghien.  To  France  your  vessels 
conveyed  underlings  of  the  plot,  and  Moreau  became  a  convert  to  the 
cause.  The  moment  was  big  with  evil :  I  felt  myself  on  a  tottering  emi- 
nence, and  resolved  to  hurl  the  thunder  back  upon  the  Bourbons,  even 
in  the  metropolis  of  the  British  Empire.  My  minister  vehemently  urged 
the  seizure  of  the  Duke,  though  in  a  neutral  territory.  But  I  still  hesi- 
tated, and  Prince  Benevento  brought  the  order  twice,  and  urged  the 
measure  with  all  his  powers  of  persuasion :  it  was  not  however  until  I 
was  fully  convinced  of  its  necessity,  that  I  sanctioned  it  by  my  signature. 
The  matter  could  be  easily  arranged  between  me  and  the  Duke  of  Ba~ 
den.  Why  indeed  should  I  suffer  a  man  residing  en  the  very  confines  of 
my  kingdom,  to  commit  a  crime  which,  within  the  distance  of  a  mile, 
by  the  ordinary  course  of  law,  justice  herself  would  condemn  to  the 
scaffold  ?  And  now  answer  me  ;  did  I  do  more  than  adopt  the  principle 
of  your  government,  when  it  ordered  the  capture  of  the  Danish  fleets 
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spread  every  countenance,  and  silence  stifled  every  emotion. 
No  one  ventured  to  congratulate  the  first  consul  on  his  escape. 
or  on  the  destruction  of  lus  mortal  enemy  ;  no  one  dared  to 
blame,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  vindicate  the  act.  The  in- 
telligence of  the  trial  and  the  execution  was  first  imparted  in 
papers  printed  out  of  France,  for  it  was  not  until  several  days 
after  the  event,  that  the  Paris  newspapers  contained  any  nar- 
rative on  the  subject.  In  private.,  where  men  could  venture 
to  intimate  an  opinion,  every  one  declared  his  abhorrence  of 
the  act,  and  every  Frenchman  sought  to  alleviate  his  portion 

which  was  thought  to  threaten  mischief  to  your  country  ?    It  had  been 
urged  to  me  again  and  again,  as  a  sound  political  opinion,  that  the  new 
dynasty  could  not  be  secure  while  the  Bourbons  remained.    Talleyrand 
never  deviated  from  this  principle  :  It  was  a  fixed  unchangeable  article 
in  his  political  creed.    But  I  did  not  become  a  ready  or  a  willing  convert. 
I  examined  the  opinion  with  care  and  with  caution :  and  the  result  was 
a  perfect  conviction  of  its  necessity.     The  Due  d'Enghien  was  accessary 
to  the  confederacy  ;  and  although  the  resident  of  a  neutral  territory,  the 
.urgency  of  the  case,  in  which  my  safety  and  the  public  tranquillity,  to  use 
no  stronger  expressions,  were  involved,  justified  the  proceeding.    I  ac- 
cordingly ordered  him  to  be  seized  and  tried  ;  he  was  found  guilty  and 
sentenced  to  be  shot.    The  sentence  was  immediately   executed  ;  and 
the  same  fate  would  have  followed,  had  it  been  Louis  the  Eighteenth . 
For  I  again  declare,  that  I  found  it  necessary  to  roll  the  thunder  back 
on  the  metropolis  of  England,  as  from  thence,  with  the  Count  d'Artois 
at  their  head,  did  the  assassins  assail  me."     In  a  subsequent  part  of  the 
same  conversation  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  I  was  justified  in  my 
own  mind,  and  I  repeat  the  declaration  I  have  already  made,  that  I 
would  have  ordered  the  execution  of  Louis  XVIII.     At  the  same  time  I 
solemnly  affirm  that  no  message  or  letter  from  the  Duke  reached  me 
after  sentence  of  death  had  been  passed  upon  him."    "  Talleyrand,  how- 
ever," observes  Mr.  Warden,  "  was  said  to  be  in  possession  of  a  letter 
from  the  royal  prisoner,  addressed  to  Napoleon,  which  they  who  are 
well  qualified  to  know,  declared  he  took  upon  himself  not  to  deliver,  till 
it  was  too  late  to  be  of  any  service  to  the  writer.     I  saw  a  copy  of  this 
letter  in  possession  of  the  Count  do  Las  Cases,  which  he  calmly  repre- 
sented to  me  as  one  of  the  mass  of  documents,  formed  or  collected  to 
authenticate  and  justify  certain  mysterious  parts  of  the  history  which  he 
was  occasionally  employed  in  writing  under  the  dictation  of  the  hero 
of  it.    The  letter  was  to  beg  his  lite;  and  to  this  effect:  it  stated  his 
opinion  that  the  Bourbon  dynasty  was  terminated.    That  was  the  settled 
opinion,  and  he  was  about  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  it.     He  now  consid- 
ered France  no  otherwise  than  as  his  country,  which  he  loved  with  the 
most  patriotic  ardour,  but  merely  as  a  private  citizen.     The  crown  was 
no  longer  in  his  view.    It  was  now  beyond  the  probability  of  recovery ; 
it  would  not,  it  could  not  be  restored.     He  therefore  requested  to  be 
allowed  to  live,  and  devote  his  life  and  services  to  France,  merely  as  a 
native  of  it.     He  was  ready  to  take  any  command,  in  any  rank,  in  the 
French  army,  tc  become  a.  brave  and  loyal  soldier,  subject  to  the  will 
and  orders  of  the  government,  in  whose  hands  soever  it  might  be,  to 
which  he  was  ready  to  swear  fealty,  and  that  if  his  life  was  spared  he 
would  devote  it  with  the  utmost  courage  and  fidelity,  to  support  France 
against  all  its  enemies     Such  was  the  letter  which,  as  it  was  represented 
to  me,  Talleyrand  took  care  not  to  deliver,  till  the  hand  that  wrote  it 
was  unnerved  by  death." — V/arden's  Letters. 
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of  the  burthen  of  national  infamy,  by  congratulating  himself 
that  he  was  not  one  of  the  Italians  who  had  performed  this 
task  of  midnight  butchery.  In  foreign  countries,  where  any 
free  opinion  could  be  expressed,  the  murder  was  stigmatized 
in  becoming  terms,  and  in  some,  solemn  funeral  obsequies 
were  performed  in  honour  of  the  victim.  Several  notes  on 
the  illegal  seizure  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  and  the  violation  of 
the  neutrality  of  the  German  empire,  were  delivered  both  to 
the  diet  of  Ratisbon,  and  addressed  to  the  French  minister  for 
foreign  affairs.  Among  these  by  far  the  most  spirited  were 
the  notes  presented  by  the  Russian,  Swedish,  and  Hanoverian 
ministers. 

The  tragic  scene  in  the  wood    of  Vincennes    had  scarcely 
closed,  when  another  conspiracy  was  announced  by  the  grand 
judge  of  the  French  courts.     In  his  report  to  the  first  consul 
it  is  stated,  that  the  British  minister  resident   at   the   court  of 
Munich,  had  engaged  in  a  clandestine  correspondence   with 
certain  individuals  in  the  heart  of  France,  with  a  view  to  over- 
turn the  government  of  that  country.     That  these  agents  had 
been  supplied  with  large  sums  of  money  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, which  were  to  be  employed  by  establishing  an  intelligence 
in  the  different  public  offices  of  France ;  in  gaining  over  those 
employed  in  the  powder  mills  of  that  country,  in  procuring  a 
correct  knowledge  of  the  different  parties  in  France  ;  and  in 
taking  every  means  to  disorganize  the   armies.     Such  is  the 
substance  of  the  instructions  cited  by  the  grand  judge,  as  given 
by   Mr.  Drake  to  his  principal  correspondent,  Mehee  de  La- 
touche,  who  was  supposed  to  be  at  the  head  of  a   committee 
of  malcontents  assembled  at  Paris,  and  these  facts  were   sup- 
ported by  a  variety  of  documents   and  intercepted  letters  an- 
nexed to  the  report.     This  M.  Mehee  was,  it  appears,  a  man 
of  notoriously  infamous  character— ^an  intriguer  by  profession, 
who  had  insinuated  himself  into  the  confidence  of  some  of  the 
members  of  the  British  government,  and  through  their  intro- 
duction had  gained  access  to   Mr.   Drake,  to  whom  he   had 
made  a  tender  of  his  services.    But  the  proposal  from.  Mehee 
was  merely  a  snare,  in  order  to   discover  the   views  and   the 
private  means  of  procuring  information  adopted  by  the  Eng- 
lish cabinet ;  for  the  supposed  conspirator  was,  from  the    be- 
ginning  of   his   intrigue,   actually  in  the  confidence    of  the 
French  government.     The  principal  object  of  the  report  pro- 
mulgated by  Regnier,  the  grand  judge,  was  to  implicate   Mr. 
Drake  in  a  participation  in  the  plans  of  Georges  and  his  adhe- 
rents, and  the  conduct  pursued  on  this  occasion  by  the  Elector 
of  Bavaria,  shews  that  he  was  not  altogether  unsuccessful  in 
establishing  his   position.     Copies  of  the  report,  and  the  do- 
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cuments,  were  addressed  to  the  several  ministers  from  the 
foreign  courts  resident  at  Paris,  and  these  papers  were  accom- 
panied by  a  circular  from  M.  Talleyrand,  denouncing  Mr. 
Drake  as  an  associate  in  the  infamous  plot  at  that  time  before 
the  French  tribunals.  The  answers  to  this  communication 
were  for  the  most  part  conveyed  in  general  terms  of  compli- 
ment to  the  first  consul,  but  some  of  the  representatives  of 
foreign  states  condemned  the  conduct  of  the  British  envoy, 
in  terms  of  the  severest  reprehension,  and  of  this  number  the 
Danish  minister,  Mr.  Dreyer,  and  the  American  minister,  Mr. 
Livingston,  were  the  most  conspicuous.  The  original  docu- 
ments upon  which  the  charge  against  the  British  minister  wTas 
founded,  were  transmitted  to  Munich,  and  on  the  31st  of 
March,  a  note  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Drake,  by  the  Baron  de 
Montgelas,  prime  minister  to  the.  Elector  of  Bavaria,  expres- 
sive of  the  regret  of  his  serene  highness,  that  his  capital 
should  have  been  the  central  point  of  a  correspondence  so  in- 
consistent with  the  mission  with  which  Mr.  Drake  was  invest- 
ed j  and  intimating,  that  it  was  due  to  his  own  dignity,  and 
to  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  to  declare,  that  from  the  present 
moment  it  became  impossible  for  him  to  hold  any  communica- 
tion with  Mr.  Drake,  or  again  to  receive  him  at  his  court. 
After  the  receipt  of  this  note,  it  was  no  longer  in  the  power 
of  Mr.  Drake  to  prolong  his  residence  in  the  Bavarian  ter- 
ritories ;  and  Mr.  Spencer  Smith,  the  British  envoy  to  the 
Elector  of  Wurtemburg,  who  was  stated  to  have  been  impli- 
cated in  these  transactions,  was  also  under  the  necessity  of 
quitting  Stutgard. 

The  impression  made  by  these  transactions  in  every  court 
of  Europe,  rendered  it  necessary  that  some  notice  should  be 
taken  of  them  by  the  British  government.  Accordingly,  a 
circular  letter  was  addressed  by  Lord  Hawkesbury  to  each  of 
the  foreign  ministers  resident  at  the  court  of  London,  in  which 
the  secretary  for  foreign  affairs  repels  the  charge  preferred 
against  his  majesty's  government,  of  participating  in  any  pro- 
ject of  assassination  ;  but  his  lordship  at  the  same  time  main- 
tains, that  if  any  minister,  accredited  to  a  foreign  court,  had 
held  correspondence  with  persons  in  France,  with  a  view  of 
obtaining  information  of  the  projects  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, or  for  any  other  legitimate  purpose,  he  had  done  no  more 
than  ministers,  under  similar  circumstances,  had  been  uni- 
formly considered  as  having  a  right  to  do,  with  respect  to  the 
countries  with  which  their  sovereign  was  at  war.  This  posi- 
tion of  Lord  Hawkesbury  was  commented  upon  some  time 
after  in  a  circular  note  from  M.  Talleyrand  ;  in  which  the 
French  minister  asserts,  that  diplomatic  agents  had  at  all  times 
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been  considered  as  ministers  of  peace — organs  of  conciliation 
—but  the  British  government  wished  to  make  them  the  instiga- 
tors of  plots,  the  agents  of  troubles,  the  directors  of  machina- 
tions ;  vile  spies  ;  cowardly  seducers ;  the  fomentors  of  se- 
ditions ;  the  paymasters  of  assassins.  And  the  French  min- 
isters to  whom  these  notes  were  directed,  were  ordered  to  de- 
clare to  the  governments  where  they  resided,  that  Bonaparte 
would  not  recognize  the  English  diplomatic  body  in  Europe, 
so  long  as  the  British  government  did  not  abstain  from  charg- 
ing its  ministers  with  any  warlike  agency,  and  did  not  restrain 
them  within  the  limits  oipheir  function. 

Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  the  circular  note  of  M.  Tal- 
leyrand, in  which  the  French  government  attempted  to  place 
the  British  diplomatic  corps  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law 
of  nations,  upon  the  ground  of  their  violating  this  general  in- 
ternational code,  that  government  committed  a  most  daring 
infraction  of  the  very  law  which  they  had  just  expressed  so 
much  solicitude  to  uphold.  On  the  night  of  the  24th  of  Oc- 
tober, a  body  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  French  troops,  under 
the  command  of  a  general  officer,  embarked  at  Harburgh,  and 
landed  between  Hamburgh,  and  Altona,  at  a  place  called  the 
Hamburgh-hill.  They  proceeded  to  Grindelhof,  where  Sir 
George  Rumbold,  the  British  minister  to  the  Hanseatic  towns, 
and  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  had  his  country  residence. 
Those  who  first  approached  the  house  affected  to  be  couriers 
with  despatches  from  Tonningen  ;  but  entertaining  suspicion, 
Sir  George  refused  them  admittance.  Upon  this  the  whole  body 
rushed  forward,  broke  open  the  doors,  seized  Sir  George  and 
his  papers,  and  conveyed  him  to  a  carriage,  which  was  waiting 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  him  to  Hanover,  whence  he  was 
sent  off  to  Paris.  The  following  morning,  as  soon  as  the  se- 
nate of  Hamburgh  heard  of  this  violation  of  their  territorial 
rights,  they  assembled  at  seven  o'clock,  and  continued  sitting 
till  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  As  the  result  of  their  deli- 
berations, they  presented  a  remonstrance  to  the  French  min- 
ister, M.  Reinhard,  who  denied  having  any  knowledge  what- 
ever of  the  transaction.  The  order  for  the  arrest,  it  seems, 
was  transmitted  from  Paris  directly  to  Marshal  Bernadotte. 
Being  thus  foiled  in  their  attempt  to  procure  reparation,  or 
even  any  explanation  of  the  affair,  from  the  French  minis- 
ter, the  senate  conceived  it  proper  to  apprise  the  courts  of 
Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Petersburg,  of  this  violation  of  their  ter- 
ritory. 

An  explanation  of  this  act  of  violence  was  afterwards  given 
to  the  senate  of  Hamburgh,  by  the  French  minister,  Reinhard, 
who  pretended   to  justify  the  seizure  of  Sir  George  Rum- 
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bold,  upon  the  ground  of  his  being  concerned  in  the  conspi- 
racy imputed  to  Mr.  Drake  j  but  the  falacy  of  the  pretext  is 
sufficiently  obvious,  from  the  circumstance  of  Sir  George  Rum- 
bold  being  no  where  alluded  to  in  the  correspondence  with 
Mehee  de  Latouche. 

It  appears  that  upon  his  arrival  at  Paris,  Sir  George  Rum- 
bold  was  conveyed  to  the  Temple,  where  he  was  treated  with 
civility  during  a  confinement  of  two  days  and  two  nights.  On 
the  third  day  he  was  removed  from  the  Temple,  and  conduct- 
ed towards  the  coast  of  the  Channel,  having  first  entered  into 
a  stipulation  not  to  return  to  Hamburgh  ;  nor,  after  his  depar- 
ture from  France  to  go  within  fifty  miles  of  any  part  of  the  French 
territory.  Before  he  left  the  Tempie,  he  made  an  application  for 
his  papers,  which  had  been  transmitted  to  the  minister  of  the 
police  ;  but  this  demand  was  peremptorily  refused.  He  was 
then  put  into  a  carriage  with  his  servant,  and  conveyed  to  Bou- 
logne, and  afterwards  to. Cherbourg.  The  flag  of  truce  in 
which  he  had  embarked,  falling  in  with  his  majesty's  frigate 
the  Niobe,  Sir  George  was  taken  on  hoard,  and  landed  at 
Portsmouth  on  the  17th  of  November.  This  act  of  violence 
was  the  subject  of  an  official  note  from  Lord  Hawkesbury  to 
the  cabinet  of  Berlin  ;  but  that  court  had  previously  made  a  re- 
monstrance on  the  subject  to  the  French  government,  and  to 
that  remonstrance  the  release  of  Sir  George  Rumbold  is  chiefly 
to  be  attributed. 

In  recording  the  events  of  this  period  of  conspiracies,  it  is 
proper  shortly  to  advert  to  a  plot  formed  against  the  life  of 
Louis  XVIII.  It  appears  that  two  men,  of  what  nation  or  con- 
dition in  life  is  not  stated,  became  acquainted  with  one  Cou- 
lon,  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  who  kept  a  billiard  table  at  War- 
saw. Having  discovered  that  Coulon  was  intimate  with  several 
of  the  domestics  of  the  French  king,  and  in  particular  with  the 
cook,  and  that  he  was  in  want  c»f  money,  they  gradually  reveal- 
ed to  him  their  design  against  the  life  of  the  king,  and  offered 
him  for  his  services  four  hundred  Louis  d'ors.  In  executing 
this  plan,  Coulon  was  to  visit  the  cook,  and  after  betraying  him 
into  a  state  of  intoxication,  he  was  to  throw  into  the  pot  a  small 
parcel,  consisting  of  carrots  filled  with  arsenic,  with  which  he 
was  to  be  provided.  Coulon,  although  he  affected  to  acqui- 
esce in  these  diabolical  suggestions,  went  immediately  to  the 
Baron  de  Milleville,  usher  to  the  queen,  and  informed  him  of 
the  plot.  It  was  afterwards  communicated  to  the  Count 
Avaray,  who  thought  proper  to  conceal  it  from  his  majesty 
until  he  obtained  more  positive  information.  He  waited  on 
the  President  de  Hoym  without  delay,  who  authorised  him, 
in  case  the  information  was  well-founded,   to    cause  the  au- 
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thors  of  the  plot  to  be  arrested  by  the  king's  domestics.  By 
order  of  M.  de  Milleville,  Coulon  repaired  to  the  place, 
where  he  was  under  an  engagement  to  meet  the  agents  of 
the  plot,  and  returned  with  the  poisoned  carrots  in  his  pocket. 
Coulon  then  made  a  declaration  of  what  had  passed,  and  the 
packets  were  placed  in  the  possession  of  Count  Avaray. 

This  strange  and  almost  incredible  story  was  differently  re- 
ceived, as  prejudice  or  party  prevailed.  Some  adopted  the 
opinion,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  the  Duke  de  Pienne, 
and  the  Abbe  Edge  worth,  were  of  that  number,  that  the  re- 
port of  Coulon  was  fully  to  be  relied  upon,  while  others  de- 
clared their  belief  that  he  was  an  impostor,  and  had  fabricated 
the  plot  to  extort  from  the  credulity  of  Louis  and  his  adhe- 
rents sums  of  money  as  the  price  of  his  intelligence.  The 
whole  narrative  is  certainly  very  extraordinary,  not  in  itself 
easily  credible,  and  resting  entirely  on  the  testimony  of  a  man 
of  desperate  fortune,  the  associate  of  gamesters  and  sharpers, 
seems  entitled  to  less  credit  than  was  bestowed  upon  it  by  the 
court  of  Louis,  in  their  laudable  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  their 
royal  master. 

Neither  internal  conspiracies  nor  external  wars  appear  to 
have  in  the  least  diverted  the  mind  of  the  first  consul  from 
the  prosecution  of  his  schemes  of  inordinate  ambition.  The 
chief  magistracy  was  conferred  on  him,  in  the  first  instance, 
for  ten  years.  To  secure  the  permanent  exercise  of  sovereign 
power,  he  afterwards  obtained  an  extension  of  this  supreme 
authority  for  life.  The  executive  power,  although  in  reality 
concentrated  in  himself,  was  apparently  divided  with  two  in- 
dividuals, who  held  in  common  with  him  the  title  of  consul, 
qualified  with  a  slight  distinctive  denomination  of  subordinate 
rank.  The  title  oi  first  consul  was,  besides,  too  simple  to  con- 
vey an  adequate  idea  of  the  dignified  elevation  to  which  he 
had  been  raised  by  fortuitous  circumstances  combined  with  his 
own  exertions.  Equally  ambitious  of  undivided  power  and 
titular  splendour,  he  aspired  to  imperial  distinction.  Thus  a 
soldier  of  fortune,  who,  at  the  commencement  of  the  French 
revolution,  was  an  obscure  individual  serving  in  the  armies 
of  the  republic,  was  successively  promoted  to  the  highest  mi- 
litary rank,  and,  after  having  usurped  the  supreme  authority 
of  the  state,  was  invested  with  the  title  cf  Emperor  of  the 
French  ! 

The  subject  of  conferring  on  Bonaparte  the  rank  and  title  of 
Emperor  of  the  French,  and  making  them   hereditary  in  his 
family,  according  eo  the  laws  of  primogeniture,  was   agitated 
for  the  first  time  on  the  first  of  May  in  the  tribunate,  when 
Curee  submitted  to  that  assembly  a  proposition  to  this  effect. 
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Car  not,  maintaining  an  unshaken  adherence  to  republican  prin- 
ciples, opposed  the  motion  made  by  Curee,  and  ascending  the 
tribune,-  said, 

44  Is  it  to  grant  the  first  consul  a  reward  for  his  services  to  offer  him 
the  sacrifice  of  liberty  r*  Is  it  not  to  destroy  Bonaparte's  own  work,  to 
make  France  his  private  patrimony  ?  I  voted  against  the  consulate  for 
lik',  and  I  will  not  this  day  follow  a  different  course.  I  am  determined 
to  pursue  consistency  of  conduct;  but  the  moment  that  the  order  of 
things  which  is  proposed  shall  be  established,  I  will  be  the  first  to  con- 
form to  it,  and  to  yield  to  the  new  authdrity  proofs  of  my  deference." — 
He  then  proceeded  to  examine  the  form  of*  government  proposed  to  be 
established.  He  cited  a  number  ot  examples  from  the  history  of  Rome, 
and  drew  as  an  inference  from  them,  that  a  government  by  one  indivi- 
dual was  not  in  the  smallest  degree  a  sure  pledge  of  its  stability  or  its 
tranquillity.  He  applied  the  same  inference  to  the  history  of  France, 
where  intestine  commotions,  and  civil  discords,  had  so  often  existed  un- 
der the  government  of  weak,  or  unworthy  princes.  After  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  Bonaparte,  he  asserted,  had  the  choice  of  confirming  the  re- 
public, or  of  establishing  a  monarchy  ;  but  he  had  sworn  to  defend  the 
former,  and  to  respect  the  wishes  of  France,  which  had  made  him  her 
guardian.  It  was  now  proposed  to  make  of  that  power  a  property,  of 
which,  at  present,  only  the  administration  was  possessed.  The  Romans 
were  most  jealous  of  their  liberty.  Camillus,  Fabius,  and  Cincinnatus, 
saved  the  republic  by  relinquishing,  after  having  rescued  the  state,  the 
power  with  which  they  had  been  intrusted.  But  when  Caesar  usurped 
absolute  power,  the  liberty  of  Rome  perished.  Citing  the  example  of 
th3  United  States  of  America,  it  was  reserved,  he  said,  for  the  New 
World,  to  shew  to  the  Old  the  practicability  of  the  enjoyment  of  na- 
tional liberty,  and  the  rising  prosperity  of  the  people.  He  then  asked, 
whether  the  opinion  of  the  public  functionaries  would  be  the  free  wish 
of  the  whole  nation,  and  whether  no  inconveniences  would  attend  the  ex- 
pression of  an  opposite  sentiment  P  He  demanded  if  the  liberty  of  the 
press  would  be  so  much  restrained  and  degraded,  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible, in  the  public  prints,  to  make  the  most  respectful  remonstrances 
against  the  proposed  arrangement  r*  Considering  the  question  in  another 
point  of  view,  he  asked  if  the  expulsion  of  the  Bourbons  at  all  involved 
the  necessity  of  a  new  dynasty ;  if  the  establishment  of  that  dynasty 
would  not  place  obstacles  in  the.  way  of  a  general  peace  :  if  it  would  be 
recognized  by  foreign  powers ;  and  if,  in  case  of  a  refusal  to  recognize 
it,  arms  would  not  necessarily  be  resorted  to,  and,  for  an  empty  title, 
the  security  of  the  French  nation  endangered  ?  The  existing  govern- 
ment, he  observed,  had  other  means  of  consolidating  itself.  The  means 
ot  this  consolidation,  in  his  opinion,  consisted  in  adherence  to  justice. — 
By  this  remark  he  had  no  intention  to  make  any  particular  application, 
or  to  cast  any  blame  on  the  operations  of  government.  "  Is  liberty  then," 
he  exclaimed,  "  disclosed  to  man,  only  that  it  may  never  be  enjoyed  ? 
No  !  I  cannot  consent  to  regard  it  as  a  mere  chimera  ;  for  my  heart  tells 
me,  that  its  government  is  easy."  He  concluded  by  voting  against  the 
motion. 

A  number  of  tribunes  supported  the  motion,  and  insisted 
that  a  monarchical  government  was  the  original  wish  of  the 
French  nation  at  the  period  of  the  existence  of  the  constitu- 
ent assembly  ;  that  the  republican  revolutionary  governments 
had  been  productive  of  nothing  but  public  calamities  ;  and 
that  permanent  tranquillity  could  only  be  effectually  secured 
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by  intrusting  the  reins  of  government  to  an  individual,  whose 
merits  and  services  entitled  him  to  the  dignity  of  supreme  ru- 
ler of  the  French  nation. 

On  the  third  of  May,  the  tribunate,  exercising  the  right 
given  them  by  the  20th  article  of  the  constitution,  passed  a 
decree  relative  to  the  conferring  of  the  imperial  title  on  Bona- 
parte, and  on  the  following  day  laid  their  proposition  before 
the  conservative  senate.  After  taking  into  consideration  the 
various  grounds  upon  which  the  justice,  expediency,  and  ne- 
cessity of  this  decree,  are  represented  to  be  established,  the 
tribunate  proceeded  to  vote, 

"  That  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  the  first  consul,  be  proclaimed  Emperor 
of  the  French,  and  in  that  capacity  invested  with  the  government  of  the 
French  republic :— That  the  title  of  emperor  and  the  imperial  power 
be  made  hereditary  in  his  family  in  the  male  line,  according  to  the  order 
of  primogeniture :— That  in  introducing  into  the  organization  of  the  con- 
stituted authorities  the  modifications  rendered  necessary  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  hereditary  power,  the  equality,  the  liberty,  and  the  rights  of 
the  people,  shall  be  preserved  in  all  their  integrity." 

This  decree,  having  been  put  to  the  vote  by  the  president 
of  the  tribunate,  was  carried  by  acclamation,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  only  member  (Carnot)  who  delivered  his 
sentiments  against  its  adoption. 

In  consequence  of  the  communication  which  had  taken 
place  between  the  tribunate  and  the  senate,  the  latter,  on  the 
4th  of  May,  presented  to  the  first  consul  a  copy  of  the  de- 
cree passed  on  the  preceding  day  ;  on  which  occasion  he  re- 
quired that  the  senate  would  make  known  to  him  the  whole  of 
their  thoughts  touching  the  institutions  which  required  to  be 
established,  in  order  to  secure  the  equality,  the  liberty,  and  the 
rights  of  the  people. 

On  the  18th  of  May,  the  senate,  under  the  presidency  of 
Cambaceres,  the  second  consul,  decreed  an  organic  senatus 
consultum,  conferring  the  title  of  emperor  on  the  first  consul, 
and  establishing  the  imperial  dignity  hereditary  in  his  family. 
After  the  close  of  the  sitting,  the  organic  members,  accom- 
panied by  several  bodies  of  troops,  proceeded  to  St.  Cloud,  to 
present  the  organic  senatus  consultum  to  the  emperor.  Upon 
their  arrival,  they  were  immediately  admitted  to  an  audience 
of  the  emperor,  when  the  Consul  Cambaceres,  on  presenting 
to  Bonaparte  the  organic  senatus  consultum,  addressed  him 
in  a  speech  prepared  for  the  occasion,  and  concluded  by  stat- 
ing, that  the  senate  intreated  his  imperial  majesty  to  consent 
that  the  organic  dispositions  should  be  immediately  carried 
into  effect,  and  that,  for  the  glory  as  well  as  the  happiness  of 
the  republic,  Napoleon  might  be  immediately  proclaimed  Em- 
peror of  the  French. 
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To  this  address  the  emperor  replied  in  the  following  terms  s 
m  Ev(  ry  thi  ig  th  11  can  contribute  to  the  good  of  the  coun- 
try i  ntiall)  connected  with  my  happiness.  I  accept  the 
title  which  you,  think  nee  to  the  glory  of  the  nation.  I 
submit  to  the  sanction  oi  the  people  the  law  of  hereditary 
succession.  I  hope  France  will  never  repent  of  having  sur- 
rounded my  family  with  honours.  In  all  cases,  my  spirit  will 
cease  to  be  present  with  my  posterity,  the  day  on  which  it 
shall  cease  to  deserve  the  love  and  confidence  of  the  great  na- 
tion/1 

The  senate  was  afterwards  admitted  to  an  audience  of  her 
majesty  the  empress,  upon  which  the  consul  Cambaceres  ad- 
dressed her  majesty  on  the  part  of  that  body,  in  a  speech  con- 
veving  the  homage  of  its  respect,  in  terms  of  flattering  con- 
gratulation. 

The  organic  senatus  consultum  was  then  proclaimed  by  the 
emperor.  His  imperial  majesty  nominated  to  the  dignity  of 
grand  elector,  his  imperial  highness  Prince  Joseph  Bonaparte  ; 
to  that  of  constable,  his  imperial  highness  Prince  Louis  Bona- 
parte ;  to  that  of  arch-chancellor  of  the  empire,  the  consul 
Cambaceres  ;  and  to  that  of  arch-treasurer,  the  consul  Lebrun. 
The  arch-chancellor,  the  arch-treasurer,  the  constable,  the  mi- 
nisters, the  secretary  of  state,  and  General  Duroc,  governor 
of  the  imperial  palace,  took  the  oaths  before  the  emperor. — 
On  the  20th  of  May,  the  emperor  decreed  the  following  ge- 
nerals to  be  marshals  of  the  empire  : — Berthier,  Murat,  Mon- 
cey,  Jourdan,  Massena,  Augereau,  Bernadotte,  Soult,  Brune, 
Lasnes,  Mortier,  Ney,  Davoust,  and  Bessieres.  He  also  de- 
creed the  tide  of  marshals  of  the  empire  to  be  given  to  the 
following  senators  : — Keller  man,  Lefebvre,  Perignon,  and  Ser- 
rurier. 

By  the  organic  senatus  consultum  a  variety  of  regulations 
were  established,  which  materially  changed  the  constitutional 
code  promulgated  upon  the  erection  of  the  consular  power. — 
It  was  divided  into  sixteen  titles,  subdivided  into  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  articles,  and  comprised  the  following  provi- 
sions : — 

Title  1.  The  government  of  the  republic  shall  be  intrusted  to  an  em- 
peror, and  Napoleon  Bonaparte  shall  be  Emperor  of  the  French. 

Title  2.  regulates  the  law  of  hereditary  succession.  The  imperial 
dignity  is  to  descend  from  male  to  male  by  order  of  primogeniture.  Fe- 
males and  their  descent  are  perpetually  excluded.  The  present  empe- 
ror may  adopt  the  children  or  grand-children  of  his  brothers  in  case  of 
the  failure  of  male  heirs  of  his  own.  His  adopted  sons  enter  into  the 
line  of  his  direct  descent.  In  case  of  an  entire  failure  of  heirs  to  the 
throne,  an  organic  senatus  consultum,  proposed  to  the  senate  by  the  ti- 
tularies of  the  grand  dignities  of  the  empire,  and  submitted  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  people,  shall  nominate  the  emperor,  and  regulate  in 
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his  family  the  order  of  hereditary  succession.  The  affairs  of  the  state 
in  the  interregnum  shall  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  ministers, 
who  shall  form  the  government  in  council,  and  shall  decide  by  a  majo- 
rity of  voices. 

Title  3.  determines  the  titles  of  the  members  of  the  imperial  family, 
their  mode  of  education,  their  functions  under  the  government,  their 
marriages,  the  attestations  of  their  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  and 
the  public  provision  to  be  made  for  them. 

Title  4.  regulates  the  mode  of  appointing  a  regency.  The  emperor 
is  a  minor  till  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  complete ;  and  during  his  mi- 
nority a  regent  of  the  empire  is  to  be  appointed. 

Title  5.  determines  the  grand  dignities  of  the  empire,  the  titularies  of 
the  grand  dignities,  their  privileges  and  functions ;  and  in  particular 
those  of  the  grand  elector.  It  defines  the  duties  of  the  arch-chancellor. 
He  performs  the  functions  of  chancellor  in  promulgating  treaties  of 
peace,  and  in  declaring  war.  He  presents  to  the  emperor,  and  signs, 
the  credentials  and  correspondence  with  the  different  courts  of  Europe. 
The  arch -treasurer  presides  at  the  united  sections  of  the  council  of  state 
and  tribunate,  and  executes  the  financial  arrangements  of  the  empire. 
The  duties  of  the  constable  chiefly  relate  to  military  affairs,  and  those  of 
the  grand  admiral  to  navy  concerns. 

Title  6.  The  grand  officers  are  the  sixteen  marshals  of  the  empire, 
eight  inspectors  of  artillery,  and  several  grand  civil  officers  of  the  crown. 
This  title  defines  their  prerogatives  and  duties. 

Title  7.  prescribes  the  form  of  oaths.  The  oath  is  taken  upon  the 
evangelists.  The  oath  taken  by  the  emperor  is  as  follows  : — "  I  swear 
to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  territory  of  the  republic  ;  to  respect,  and 
cause  to  be  respected,  the  laws  of  the  concordat  and  the  liberty  of  pub- 
lic worship  ;  to  respect  and  cause  to  be  respected,  the  equality  of  rights, 
political  and  civil  liberty,  the  irrevocability  of  the  sales  of  national  do- 
mains ;  to  levy  no  duty,  to  impose  no  tax,  but  by  virtue  of  the  law  ;  to 
maintain  the  institution  of  the  legion  of  honour  ;  and  to  have  no  view  in 
governing,  but  the  interest,  the  happiness,  and  the  glory  of  the  French 
people."  The  oath  of  the  regent  is  also  prescribed.  The  public  func- 
tionaries take  the  following  oath  : — "  I  swear  obedience  to  the  constitu- 
tions of  the  empire,  and  fidelity  to  the  emperor." 

Title  8.  determines  the  formation  of  the  senate.  The  senate  is  com- 
posed of  the  French  princes  who  have  attained  their  18th  year;  of  the 
titularies  of  the  grand  dignities  of  the  empire  3  of  the  24  members  cho- 
sen by  the  emperor  from  the  lists  delivered  in  by  the  departmental 
electoral  colleges ;  and  of  citizens  whom  the  emperor  deems  proper  to 
raise  to  the  dignity  of  senator.  The  president  of  the  senate  is  named 
by  the  emperor,  and  chosen  from  the  list  of  senators.  His  functions 
continue  for  twelve  months.  This  title  prescribes  the  duties  of  the 
president  and  the  functions  of  the  senate.  A  commission  of  seven 
members  takes  cognizance  of  arrests  whenever  the  person  arrested  is 
not  brought  before  the  tribunals  within  the  space  of  ten  days  after  the 
time  of  such  arrest.  This  is  called  the  senatorial  commission  for  per- 
sonal liberty.  The  complaints  of  authors,  and  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
come  under  the  cognizance  of  a  similar  commission.  The  laws  decreed 
by  the  legislative  body  are  transmitted  to  the  senate  on  the  day  of  their 
adoption,  and  are  deposited  among  the  archives.  Every  decree  issued 
by  the  legislative  body  may  be  denounced  in  the  senate  by  any  of  the 
members,  provided  they  are  supposed  to  have  any  tendeney  to  restore 
the  feudal  system,  to  affect  the  sale  of  national  domains,  or  if  they  have 
been  issued  contrary  to  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  constitutions  of  the 
empire'.  After  various  deliberations,  the  senate  may  declare  their 
opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  promulgating  the  said  law  ;  and  the  presi- 
dent lays  the  decision  of  the  senate  before  the  emperor,  who,  after  hear- 
ing the  council  of  state,  either  declares  by  a  decree  his  adherence  to  the 
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deliberation  of  the  senate,  or  causes  the  law  to  be  promulgated.  The 
operations  of  the  electoral  colleges  can  only  be  annulled,  on  the  ground 
ox  their  being  unconstitutional,  by  an  express  senatus  consultum 

Title  9.  relates  to  the  organization  of  the  council  of  state,  whose  chief 
duties  arc  confined  to  deliberation  on  laws  proposed  to  be  enacted. 

Title  10.  The  members  of  the  legislative  body  may  be  elected  without 
interval.  Every  projected  law  presented  to  the  legislative  body  is  re- 
turned to  the  three  sections  of  the  tribunate.  The  sittings  of  the  legis- 
lative body  are  divided  into  ordinary  sittings  and  general  committees. 
At  the  former,  the  legislative  body  hoar  the  orators  of  the  council  of 
state,  and  those  of  the  three  sections  of  the  tribunate,  and  vote  on  the 
firojet  de  loi. 

Title  11.  The  functions  of  the  members  of  the  tribunate  continue  for 
ten  years.  The  president,  whose  functions  continue  for  two  years,  is 
named  by  the  emperor.  The  tribunate  is  divided  into  three  sections:-— 
of  legislation,  of  the  interior,  and  of  finance.  Each  section  discusses  se- 
parately, and  in  a  sectional  assembly,  the  projected  laws  transmitted  to 
it  by  the  legislative  body.  In  no  case  can  a  firojet  de  loi  be  discussed  by 
a  general  assembly  of  the  tribunate  ;  but  it  may  form  itself  into  a  gene- 
ral assembly  for  the  exercise  of  its  other  privileges. 

Title  12.  regards  the  electoral  colleges  One  of  the  most  important 
privileges  of  this  institution  consists  in  forming  the  list  of  candidates  for 
the  legislative  body. 

Title  13.  relates  to  the  organization  and  functions  of  the  high  imperial 
court.  This  tribunal  takes  cognizance  of  crimes  committed  by  members 
of  the  imperial  family,  by  titularies  of  the  grand  dignities  ot  the  empire 
(the  senators  and  counsellors  of  state,)  and  by  all  the  principal,  civil 
and  military  officers  of  the  state.  Outrages  and  plots  against  the  inter- 
na, and  external  security  of  the  state,  the  person  of  the  emperor,  and 
the  presumptive  heir  to  the  empire,  are  also  brought  before  this  court. 
The  seat  of  the  high  imperial  court  is  in  the  senate.  The  arch- chancel- 
lor of  the  empire  is  president.  The  high  imperial  court  is  composed  of 
the  princes,  the  titularies  of  the  grand  dignities,  and  grand  officers  of  the 
empire,  the  grand  judge,  sixty  senators,  the  six  sectional  presidents  of 
the  council  of  state,  fourteen  counsellors  of  state,  and  twenty  members 
of  the  court  of  cassation.  An  attorney-general,  nominated  by  the  em- 
peror for  life,  is  attached  to  this  tribunal.  No  exception  can  be  made  to 
the  decision  of  the  high,  imperial  court.  The  proceedings  of  this  court 
originate  only  with  the  government,  and  no  appeal  can  be  made  against 
the  decision  of  this  tribunal. 

Under  Title  14,  the  judicial  order  is  included.  The  decisions  of  the 
courts  of  justice  are  entitled  arrets.  The  presidents  of  the  court  of 
cassation,  the  court  of  appeal,  and  the  court  of  criminal  justice,  are  no- 
minated for  life  by  the  emperor  This  title  also  determines  the  officers 
of  these  courts,  and  their  respective  titular  distinctions. 

Title  15.  describes  the  mode  in  which  the  organic  senatus  consulta, 
the  senatus  consulta,  the  acts  of  the  senate  and  laws,  are  to  be  sealed, 
signed,  and  promulgated. 

Title  16.  contains  the  proposition  relative  to  the  law  of  hereditary 
succession.  The  following  is  the  form  in  which  it  is  to  be  presented  for 
the  acceptance  of  the  people : — "  The  people  wills  the  imperial  dignity 
to  be  hereditary  in  the  direct,  natural,  legitimate,  or  adopted  descent 
of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  in  the  direct,  natural,  and  legitimate  de- 
scent of  Joseph  and  of  Louis  Bonaparte,  as  regulated  by  the  organic 
senatus  consultum  of  the  23d  Floreal,  year  12." 

Although  the  power  of  the  first  consul  was  extended  by 
this  decree  of  the  senate,  yet  the  augmentation  of  his  authori- 
ty was  rather  indirect  than   immediate,   and  arose,  in  a  great 
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measure,  from  the  new  institutions,  of  which  the  chief  officers 
were  nominated  by  the  emperor.  As  chief  consul  he  was  in- 
vested with. the  whole  efficient  executive  power,  and  with  him 
the  laws  originated  which  were  discussed  in  the  legislative 
body.  The  means  of  securing  a  more  submissive  obedience 
to  his  will  were,  however,  increased,  by  the  modifications  in- 
troduced into  the  senate,  the  legislative  body,  and  the  tribunate. 
In  raising  Bonaparte  to  the  imperial  dignity,  a  very  consider- 
able number  of  persons,  whose  talents  and  exertions  contri- 
buted to  give  permanence  and  security  to  the  consular  power, 
so  far  consulted  their  own  interests  as  to  obtain  for  life  the 
titles,  offices,  and  emoluments,  which  they  had  received  under 
the  new  form  of  government.  But  this  circumstance,  instead 
of  diminishing  the  authority  of  the  emperor,  had  a  tendency 
to  confirm  it,  by  a  consolidation  of  reciprocal  advantage. 

The  question,  whether  the  throne  should  or  should  not  be 
hereditary,  was  submitted  to  the  people,  who,  as  might 
have  been  anticipated,  decided  in  the  affirmative  by  an  im- 
mense majority. 

A  short  time  after  the  rank  and  dignity  of  Emperor  of  the 
French  had  been  conferred  upon  Bonaparte,  Louis  XVIII, 
issued  a  protest  against  his  assumption  of  the  imperial  title. 
The  protest  was  dated  from  Warsaw,  and  it  was  through  the 
medium  of  the  Moniteur  that  this  document  was  first  com- 
municated to  the  public.  Kis  majesty  declares,  that,  in  as- 
suming  the  title  of  emperor,  and  attempting  to  render  it  heredi- 
tary in  his  family,  Bonaparte  has  put  the  seal  to  his  usurpa- 
tion. This  new  act  of  revolution,  where  every  thing  from  its 
origin  has  been  null  and  void,  cannot,  his  majesty  says,  weak- 
en his  rights ;  but  being  accountable  for  his  conduct  to  all 
sovereigns,  whose  rights  are  not  less  injured  than  his  own, 
and  whose  thrones  are  shaken  by  the  dangerous  principles 
which  the  senate  of  Paris  has  dared  to  publish :— - accountable 
to  France,  to  his  family,  and  to  his  own  honour,  he  should 
consider  himself  as  betraying  the  common  cause,  were  he  to 
preserve  silence  on  this  occasion.  His  majesty  then  declares, 
in  the  presence  of  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  after  having 
renewed  his  protestations  against  all  the  illegal  acts  which, 
from  the  opening  of  the  states-general  of  France,  have  led  to 
the  alarming  crisis  in  which  France  and  Europe  are  now  in- 
volved, that,  far  from  acknowledging  the  imperial  title  that 
Bonaparte  has  received  from  a  body  which  has  no  legal  exis- 
tence, he  protests  as  well  against  that  title  as  all  the  subsequent 
acts  to  which  it  may  give  birth. 

On  the  9th  of  July,  Bonaparte  issued  an  imperial  decrees 
directing  that  the  oath  should  be  taken,   and  the  coronation 
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ceremonies  performed  in  the  Champ  de  Mars;  and  the  18th 
Brumaire  (9th  of  November,)  the  day  on  which  the  directo- 
rial power  was  subverted,  and  the  consular  government  estab- 
lished upon  its  ruins,  was  the  time  appointed  for  this  purpose. 
In  order  to  give  solemnity  to  the  coronation,  the  pope,  notwith- 
standing his  advanced  age  and  his  infirmities,  was  required, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  winter,  to  pass  the  Alps  for  the 
purpose  of  performing  the  ceremony  of  consecration.  In  the 
early  part  of  November  his  holiness  left  the  Vatican,  with  a 
splendid  retinue,  and  was  escorted  to  Paris  by  a  strong  guard 
of  French  troops,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  hussars,  who 
were  ordered  to  meet  him  on  the  frontiers  of  the  French  ter- 
ritory. 

Previously  to  the  pope's  departure  from  Rome,  he  addressed 
an  allocution  to  a  secret  consistory,  the  object  of  which  was,  to 
state  to  the  venerable  brethren  of  whom  it  was  composed,  that 
his  holiness  had  made  provision  for  the  administration,  dur- 
ing his  absence,  of  the  duties  of  the  papal  office.  This  ad- 
dress contained  many  passages  which  may  be  considered  as 
strongly  indicative  of  the  reluctance  of  the  pope  to  undertake 
the  journey,  and  the  presentiment  which  he  entertained  that 
he  should  never  return  to  Rome.  But  the  interests  of  religion, 
and  sentiments  of  gratitude  to  Bonaparte  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  catholic  church,  by  the  concordat,  are  represented 
to  be  the  just  and  momentous  causes  of  the  journey.  "  We 
have,"  his  holiness  says,  "  formed  great  hopes,  that  having 
undertaken  this  journey  by  the  invitation  of  the  Emperor  of 
France,  when  we  shall  speak  to  him  face  to  face,  such  things 
may  be  effected  by  his  wisdom  for  the  good  of  the.  catholic 
church,  that  we  may  be  able  to  congratulate  ourselves  on 
having  perfected  the  work  of  our  most  holy  religion." 

Circumstances  had  arisen  which  made  it  necessary  to  defer 
the  ceremony  of  the  coronation  till  the  2d  of  December.  Early 
on  the  morning  of  the  preceding  day,  the  senate  proceeded  in 
a  body  to  the  Thuilleries,  where  they  were  presented  to  Bona- 
parte by  Joseph  Bonaparte,  the  grand  elector.  To  use  the 
language  of  the  French  "account  of  this  ceremony,  the  Presi- 
dent Neufchateau  addressed  himself  in  a  long  complimentary 
speech,  to  which  the  emperor  replied  in  the  following  terms  :— 

"  I  ascend  the  throne,  to  which  the  unanimous  wishes  of  the  senate, 
the  people,  and  the  array,  have  called  me,  with  a  hearc  penetrated  with. 
the  great  destinies  of  that  people,  whom,  from  the  midst  of  camps,  I 
first  saluted  with  the  name  of  great.  From  my  yout-x,  my  thoughts  have 
been  solely  fixed  upon  them ;  and  1  must  here  ar?d,  thac  my  pleasures 
and  my  pains  are  derived  entirely  from  the  happiness  or  misery  of  my 
people.  My  descendants  shall  long  preserve  this  throne,  in  the  camps, 
they  will  be  the  first  soldiers  of  the  army,  sacrificing  their  lives  for  the 
defence  of  their  country.    As  magistrates,  they  will  never  forget  that 
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contempt  of  the  laws,  and  confusion  of  the  social  order,  are  the  result 
only  of  the  imbecility  and  indecision  of  princes.  You,  senators,  whose 
counsels  and  support  have  never  failed  me  in  the  most  difficult  circum- 
stances, your  spirit  will  be  handed  down  to  your  successors.  Be  ever  the 
support  and  first  counsellors  of  that  throne,  so  necessaiy  to  the  welfare 
of  this  vast  empire." 

The  ceremony  of  the  coronation  of  Bonaparte  was  perform- 
ed on  Sunday,  the  2d  of  December,  1804.  The  military 
deputations  assembled  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  by  seven.  The  deputa- 
tions from  the  different  tribunals  of  justice,  and  the  function- 
aries, invited  by  the  emperor,  met  at  the  Palace  of  Justice  at 
seven,  and  walkedrto  the  church,  where  they  arrived  before 
eight.  They  were  succeeded  by  the  senate,  the  council  of 
state,  the  legislative  body,  and  the  tribunate.  Each  of  these 
bodies  was  escorted  by  a  body  of  cavalry.  The  diplomatic 
corps  had  a  place  assigned  them  in  the  church.  The  pope 
left  the  Thuilleries  at  nine  o'clock,  attended  by  his  retinue, 
and  at  ten  the  departure  of  the  emperor  from  the  palace  was 
announced  by  a  discharge  of  artillery. 

The  pope  and  the  emperor,  instead  of  going  directly  to  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame,  repaired  to  the  archiepiscopal  palace, 
where  his  holiness  pronounced  the  usual  prayers,  while  the 
emperor  put  on  the  imperial  rcbes.  They  afterwards  went  in 
splendid  procession  to  the  church.  The  coronation  ornaments 
of  Charlemagne  were  borne  before  Bonaparte,  and  he  was 
preceded  by  Marshal  Serrurier,  carrying  the  ring  of  the  em- 
press upon  a  cushion  ;  Marshal  Moncey,  with  a  basket,  to 
receive  the  mantle  of  the  empress  ;  Marshal  Murat,  with  the 
empress's  crown  -f  the  Empress  with  the  imperial  mantle,  sup- 
ported by  the  Princesses  ;  Marshal  Kellerman,  carrying  the 
crown  of  Charlemagne  ;  Marshal  Perignon,  the  sceptre  of 
Charlemagne  ;  Marshal  Bernadotte,  the  collar  of  the  emperor  ; 
General  Beauharnois,  his  majesty's  ring  ;  Marshal  Berthier^ 
the  imperial  globe  ;  and  the  Grand  Chamberlain,  the  basket  to 
receive  the  mantle  of  the  emperor.  Bonaparte  then  entered 
the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  with  the  crown  previously  placed 
on  his  head  by  himself. 

The  imperial  throne  and  the  altar  were  equi-distant  from 
the  centre  of  the  church  of  Notre  Dame.  On  the  imperial 
throne  was  seated  the  emperor  in  his  ornaments ;  the  empress, 
on  his  right  hand,  was  seated  a  step  lower,  in  an  arm  chair. 
The  princesses  were  on  his  right  hand.  On  the  left  hand  of 
the  emperor,  but  t\yo  steps  lower,  were  seated  the  two  princes, 
with  the  two  dignitaries  of  the  empire  at  their  left  hand.  The 
throne  on  which  the  pope  was  seated,  was  raised  near  the 
altar.     At  the  moment  their  majesties  entered  the  porch,  the 
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pope  descended  from  his  throne,  and  advancing  to  the  altar, 
sang  Vent  Creator.  The  emperor  and  the  empress  then  said 
prayers  upon  their  cushions,  and  were  immediately  divested 
of  their  imperial  ornaments.  The  grand  elector  took  off  the 
crown  from  his  majesty's  head  •  the  arch-chancellor  took  from 
him  the  hand  of  justice;  other-grand  officers  stripped  him  of 
the  imperial  mantle,  while  he  himself  drew  his  sword,  and  de- 
livered it  to  the  constable  of  the  empire.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  empress's  attendants  took  from  her  the  imperial  mantle 
and  ornaments ;  which,  with  all  the  other  insignia,  were 
placed  upon  the  altar,  for  the  purpose  of  being  consecrated  by 
the  pope. 

Then  followed  the  ceremony  of  inauguration.  The  Grand 
Almoner  of  France,  with  the  first  of  the  French  Cardinals  and 
Archbishops,  conducted  their  imperial  majesties  from  the 
throne  to  the  foot  of  the  altar,  there  to  receive  the  sacred 
unction.  His  holiness  bestowed  a  triple  unction  both  on  the 
emperor  and  on  the  empress ; — one  on  the  head,  the  other  two 
on  the  hands.  After  having  received  the  unctions,  they  were 
re-conducted  to  the  throne,  when  the  pope  performed  the 
mass.  His  holiness  then  said  prayers  separately  over  both 
crowns,  and  over  the  mantles,  the  sceptres,  and  the  hand  of 
justice.  When  their  imperial  ornaments  were  consecrated, 
the  emperor  put  them  on  again  ;  and  afterwards  placed  the 
crown  on  the  head  of  the  empress.  After  this,  the  pope,  pre- 
ceded by  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  followed  the  emperor 
from  the  altar  to  his  throne;  where,  after  pronouncing  a 
prayer,  he  kissed  the  emperor  on  the  cheek,  and  cried  aloud 
to  the  audience,  "  Vivat  imperator  in  asternum  /"  and  the  au- 
dience exclaimed  "Vive  Pempereur !  vive  PimperatriceV 
The  pope  was  then  re-conducted  to  the  altar  by  the  master  of 
the  ceremonies.  At  the  elevation  of  the  host,  the  grand 
elector  again  took  the  crown  off  the  head  of  the  emperor. 

At  the  Agnus  Dei,  the  grand  almoner  received  the  kiss  of 
peace  from  his  holiness,  and  carried  it  to  their  imperial  ma- 
jesties. The  emperor  then,  with  the  crown  upon  his  head, 
and  his  hand  upon  the  gospel,  pronounced  the  coronation  oath 
in  a  firm  tone  of  voice.  The  chief  herald  at  arms  proclaimed : 
"  The  most  glorious  and  most  august  Emperor  Napoleon, 
Emperor  of  the  French,  is  crowned  and  enthroned.  Long  live 
the  emperor."  The  audience  again  exclaimed,  u  Vive  Pem- 
pereur/ vive  Pimperatrice  /"  and  a  discharge  of  cannon  an- 
nounced the  coronation  and  enthroning  of  their  majesties. 

The  oath  was  presented  by  the  president  of  the  senate,  at- 
tended by  the  president  of  the  legislative  body,  and  of  the 
tribunate.     Their  majesties  left  the   church  with  the  same 
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pomp  and  state,  and  returned  to  the  archiepiscopal  palace. 
When  they  had  arrived,  the  pope  was  re-conducted  by  his 
clergy,  and  the  procession  returned  in  nearly  the  preceding 
order. 

On  the  following  day,  the  heralds  at  arms  proceeded 
through  all  the  principal  streets  of  the  city,  and  distributed  a 
great  quantity  of  medals  of  different  sizes,  destined  to  com- 
memorate the  coronation  ;  on  one  side  of  the  medals,  the  em- 
peror was  represented,  bearing  the  crown  of  the  Caesars,  with 
this  legend : — Napoleon  Empereur ;  on  the  reverse  was  the 
inscription,  Le  Senat  et  le  Peuple,  with  an  allegorical  repre- 
sentation of  a  figure  clothed  in  the  attributes  of  magistracy, 
and  of  a  warrior  newly  clothed  with  the  imperial  attributes. 

The  assumption  of  the  imperial  dignity  by  Bonaparte,  gave 
a  new  interest  to  the  political  concerns  of  Europe  ;  and  the 
time  had  now  arrived  when  the  Germanic  body  was  no  longer 
to  be  considered  as  united  under  one  head.  In  the  month  of 
August,  the  Emperor  Francis  issued  a  decree,^  by  which  his 
title  of  Emperor  of  Germany  was  changed  for  that  of  Emperor 
of  Austria.  The  decree  of  the  council  of  state  stated  the 
object  of  this  measure  to  be,  "  the  preservation  of  that  degree 
of  equality  which  should  subsist  between  the  great  powers, 
and  the  just  rank  of  the  house  and  state  of  Austria  among  the 
nations  of  Europe."  The  emperor  further  urged,  that  in  con- 
ferring upon  his  family  an  hereditary  imperial  title,  he  was 
following  the  example  of  Russia  in  the  last  century,  and  of 
France  in  the  present  day.  This  event  was  hailed  with  un- 
dissembled  joy  by  France  and  Prussia;  and  when  it  was  an- 
xiounced  to  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon,  it  excited  no  animadversion, 
except  from  the  King  of  Sweden,  who  considered  this  change 
so  inseparably  connected  with  the  composition  of  the  German 
empire,  that  it  was  not  to  be  laid  before  the  diet  merely  as  a 
notification,  but  as  a  subject  for  deliberation,  in  the  discussion 
of  which  ail  the  members  of  the  diet  might  express  their 
opinions  as  authorized  by  the  constitution.  No  tribute  could 
have  been  more  flattering  to  Bonaparte  than  this  concession, 
which  made  the  sovereign,  hitherto  considered  as  the  first  in 
Europe,  in  point  of  dignity,  not  only  more  recent  in  the  crea- 
tion of  title  than  himself,  but  even  recorded  the  example  of 
the  French  Emperor  as  one  of  the  motives  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Emperor  of  Austria. 

The  perturbed  situation  of  Europe,  during  the  year  1804, 
led  to  the  expectation  that  the  renewal  of  war  on  the  continent 
was  at  no  great  distance.     On  the  5th  of  May,  the  Emperor 
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of  Russia  presented  an  energetic  note  to  the  Diet  of  Ratis- 
bon,  on  the  seizure  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien  ;  in  which  he  de- 
clared, that  he  learned  with  equal  astonishment  and  concern 
the  event  that  had  taken  place  at  Ettenheim,  the  circumstances 
by  which  it  was  attended,  and  its  melancholy  result.  And 
the  concern  of  the  emperor  on  this  occasion,  was  the  more 
lively,  as  he  could  by  no  means  reconcile  the  violation  of  the 
territory  of  the  German  empire,  to  those  principles  of  justice 
and  propriety  which  are  held  sacred  amongst  nations,  and  arc; 
the  bulwark  of  their  reciprocal  relations."  To  this  remon- 
strance the  French  minister,  in  a  style  of  lofty  indifference,  re- 
plied, "  that  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia, who,  undoubtedly,  were  the  two  powers  most  concerned 
in  the  fate  of  the  German  empire,  had  considered  the  French 
government  sufficiently  authorized  to  arrest,  at  two  leagues 
distance  from  her  frontiers,  French  rebels,  who  conspired 
against  their  own  country,  and  who,  by  the  nature  of  their 
plots,  as  well  as  by  the  terrible  evidence  which  corroborated 
them,  had  placed  themselves  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law 
of  nations.1'  "  The  German  princes  being  thus  satisfied,  the 
first  consul  felt  himself  in  no  way  responsible  to  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  on  a  point  which  did  not  concern  his  interest ;  and 
if  it  was  the  intention  of  his  majesty  to  form  a  new  coalition 
in  Europe,  and  to  recommence  the  war,  what  need  was  there 
of  empty  pretences,  and  why  did  he  not  act  openly  ?" 

Two  months  elapsed  before  a  reply  was  made  to  this  paper, 
but  on  the  21st  of  July,  M.  D'Oubril,  the  Russian  charge 
d'affaires,  complained  that  it  was  in  all  respects  evasive,  and 
by  no  means  an  answer  to  the  note  he  had  delivered.  In  this 
reply,  the  dispositions  and  conduct  of  the  Russian  and  French 
governments  were  exhibited  in  contrast.  Russia,  it  was 
asserted,  had  on  every  occasion  endeavoured  to  maintain 
peace,  and  to  mediate  between  France  and  those  nations  with 
which  she  had  disputes.  The  French  government,  on  the 
contrary,  thought  itself  competent  to  occupy  neutral  countries, 
and  to  deprive  them  of  their  commerce.  His  majesty  was 
thereby  alarmed,  not  indeed  on  his  own  account,  but  he  was 
alarmed  for  the  security  of  the  other  states  of  Europe.  After 
an  enumeration  of  the  aggressions  practised  by  France  towards 
Denmark,  Portugal,  Switzerland,  Holland,  and  the  Italian 
states,  the  charge  d'affaires  concluded  by  saying,  that  he  was 
ordered  to  declare,  that  he  could  not  prolong  his  stay  at  Paris, 
unless  the  French  government  should  order  its  troops  to 
evacuate  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  engage  to  establish, 
without  delay,  some  principle  of  concert  with  his  imperial 
majesty,   for  regulating   the  basis  upon  which  the  a/lairs  of 
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Italy  should  be  formally  adjusted.  In  addition  to  which  it 
was  required,  that  France,  in  conformity  with  the  6th  article 
of  the  convention  entered  into  with  Russia,  on  the  11th  of 
October,  1801,  should  indemnify  the  King  of  Sardinia  for  the 
losses  he  has  sustained  ;  and  in  virtue  of  the  obligation  of  a 
mutual  guarantee  and  mediation,  should  promise  immediately 
to  evacuate  and  withdraw  its  troops  from  the  north  of  Ger- 
many, and  to  enter  into  engagements  to  respect  in  the  strictest 
manner  the  neutrality  of  the  Germanic  body. 

M.  Talleyrand  answered  this  note  by  referring  to  an  article 
in  the  treaty,  cited  by  M.  D'Oubril,  by  which  the  two  con- 
tracting governments  engaged  not  to  suffer  their  respective 
subjects  to  maintain  any  correspondence,  direct  or  indirect, 
with  the  enemies  of  the  two  states.  The  promotion  of  French 
emigrants  to  places  of  honour  and  trust  in  Russia,  and  the  be- 
haviour of  the  Russian  ambassador,  M.  Markoff,  while  at 
Paris,  were  cited  as  breaches  of  this  article.  France  also  de- 
manded the  execution  of  the  9th  article  of  this  treaty,  by  which 
Russia  engaged  to  guarantee  the  independence  of  the  Seven 
Islands  ;  and  of  the  2d  article,  the  evident  application  of  which 
it  was  said  should  have  been,  that  instead  of  manifesting  such 
a  partiality  for  England,  and  of  becoming,  perhaps,  the  first 
auxiliary  of  its  ambition,  Russia  should  have  united  with 
France,  in  order  to  consolidate  a  general  peace,  to  establish  a 
just  balance  in  the  four  parts  of  the  world,  and  to  promote  the 
liberty  of  the  seas. 

M.  d'Oubril,  in  reply  to  this  note,  recapitulated  all  his  com- 
plaints, animadverted  on  the  evasive  manner  in  which  they 
had  been  answered,  and  on  the  28th  of  August  demanded  his 
passports. 

During  this  correspondence,  the  King  of  Sweden  appeared 
to  be  animated  with  a  courageous  resolution  to  support  the 
principles  of  the  laws  of  nations,  and  to  make  common  cause 
with  the  Emperor  Alexander.  As  Duke  of  Pomerania,  he 
charged  his  envoy  to  enter  his  vote  in  the  protocol  of  the  diet, 
under  the  date  of  the  27th.  of  July,  by  which  he  declared,  that 
he  could  not  learn  without  the  greatest  anxiety  and  alarm,  the 
events  which  had  taken  place  in  the  Electorate  of  Baden,  in 
the  month  of  March  last — -events  by  which  the  territorial 
rights  of  the  German  empire  were  flagrantly  violated,  and  its 
future  security  exposed  to  the  greatest  danger.  This  note 
excited  the  resentment  of  the  French  government,  and  called 
down  upon  Gustavus  a  severe  attack  in  the  official  paper,  the 
Moniteur.  In  this  paragraph  the  young  and  gallant  sovereign 
was  charged  with  folly  and  inconsistency,  and  assured,  that  his 
insignificance  alone  secured  him  from  the  resentment  of  the 
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French  government,  which  was  too  wise  to  confound  a  loyal 
and  brave  nation,  justly  called  the  l  France  of  the  north,'  with 
the  conduct  of  a  young  man  led  astray  by  false  notions,  and 
unenlightened  by  reflection.  Fired  with  indignation  at  this 
attack,  the  King  of  Sweden  issued  a  decree  on  the  7th  of  Sep- 
tember, prohibiting  the  introduction  of  French  publications 
into  his  dominions,  and  on  the  same  day  transmitted  a  note  to 
M.  Gaillard,  the  French  charge  d'affaires  at  Stockholm,  sta- 
ting his  resentment  at  what  he  termed  the  improper,  the  inso- 
lent, and  the  ridiculous  observations  which  Monsieur  Napo- 
leon  Bonaparte  had  allowed  to  be  inserted  in  his  Moniteur. 
In  consequence  of  this  heated  discussion,  he  declared  that  all 
diplomatic  intercourse  of  every  kind,  both  private  and  public, 
should  immediately  cease  between  the  French  legation  at 
Stockholm  and  his  government,  but  he  nevertheless  allowed 
the  subsisting  relations  of  commerce  to  remain  uninterrupted. 
If  from  the  powers  which  retained  their  independence,  the 
attention  is  directed  to  those  which,  under  the  appearance  of 
alliance,  were  forced  into  war,  or  under  the  semblance  of  neu- 
trality compelled  by  France  to  contribute  to  its  charges,  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Naples,  will  be  found  to  rank  amongst  that 
number,  while  Holland,  which  had  been  for  so  many  years 
the  victim  and  sport  of  those  who  called  themselves  her  deli- 
verers, was  rapidly  approaching  to  that  state  in  which  the 
very  name  of  independence  is  lost  in  the  blandishments  of  fra- 
ternity and  the  torpor  of  incorporation. 
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England  had  now  perfected  her  defensive  force  ;  and,  con- 
fident in  the  loyalty  and  public  spirit  of  her  population,  held 
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in  derision  the  preparations  for  invasion  which  still  continued 
to  prevail  on  the  coasts  of  the  enemy.  Her  finances  were 
upon  the  whole  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  the  people  en- 
dured the  additional  imposts,  rendered  necessary  for  her 
security,  if  not  with  cheerfulness,  at  least  without  repining. 
Her  navy  was  formidable,  and  triumphantly  prescribed  a  bar- 
rier to  French  aggression,  by  blockading  all  the  ports  subject 
to  the  controul  of  the  enemy.  The  nation  had,  however, 
been  disappointed  in  the  formation  of  the  new  ministry.  They 
had  looked  with  confidence  to  an  union  of  all  the  political 
weight,  talents,  and  character  of  the  country,  cordially  coales- 
cing and  acting  for  the  benefit  of  the  state  ;  instead  of  which 
they  found  a  ministry  formed  upon  the  principle  of  exclusion, 
and  remarkable  only  for  mediocrity  in  all  those  qualifications 
requisite  for  securing  the  interests  of  the  country,  and  estab- 
lishing the  independence  of  Europe.  That  Mr.  Pitt  should 
have  submitted  to  assume  the  direction  of  affairs  without  the 
support  of  those,  whom  he  had  himself  conceived  to  be  neces- 
sary to  constitute  a  powerful  administration,  surprised  and  af- 
flicted his  best  friends  and  adherents.  Lord  Grenville,  him- 
self a  host,  had  declined  to  take  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  and  Lord 
Spencer,  Mr.  Windham,  and  the  friends  of  these  senators, 
had  concurred  in  this  determination.  These  personages  had 
indeed  not  only  repulsed  the  advances  of  the  minister,  but 
they  had  cemented  a  close  alliance  with  Mr.  Fox,  and  ranked 
with  those  gentlemen  who  looked  up  to  his  councils.  The 
minister's  capacity  and  pre-eminent  talents  were  the  same  ; 
but  the  radiance  of  glory  arising  from  the  persuasion  of  his 
decisive  importance  in  the  country,  and  from  the  deference 
that  had  hitherto  been  paid  to  his  opinions  and  volition,  had 
become  obscure.  Shorn  of  his  beams,  but  entire  in  his  own 
strength,  he  was  compelled  to  humble  the  natural  loftiness  of 
his  disposition,  and  to  gather  the  scattered  and  secondary- 
branches  of  former  administrations  to  fill  up  offices  that  had 
been  rejected  by  more  competent  hands.  The  fasces,  though 
bound  together  with  his  extraordinary  faculties,  were  found  to 
be  weak  and  inefficient,  and  the  same  minister,  who,  when  he 
had  scarcely  attained  to  manhood,  had  numbered  among  the 
ranks  of  his  supporters  many  of  the  most  exalted  characters  in 
the  kingdom,  found  himself,  at  a  more  advanced  period  of 
life,  obliged  to  preside  in  a  cabinet,  where  nothing  presented 
itself  but  the  wreck  of  his  former  greatness.  In  this  situation 
the  minister  deemed  it  prudent  to  avail  himself  of  an  influence 
which  seemed  to  be  floating  about  with  erratic  uncertainty, 
amidst  the  discordant  elements  of  the  political  world  ;  and  to 
the  astonishment  of  both  his  friends  and  his  enemies,   Mr. 
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Pitt  renewed  his  connection  with  that  minister  whom  lie  had 
SO  lately  joined  in  expelling  from  office  on  the  ground  of  in- 
capacity. I"  virtue  of  this  arrangement,  Mr.  Addington  be- 
came a  member  oi  an  administration,  which  could  scarcely  be 
called  new,  and  having  been  previously  called  up  to  the  house 
of  peers,  by  the  title  of  Viscount  Sidmouth,  was,  on  the  14th 
of  January,  1805,  appointed  to  succeed  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
as  lord  president  of  the  council. 

The  day  after  this  appointment,  the  session  of  parliament 
was  opened  by  his  majesty  in  person. 

The  speech  from  the  throne  announced  that  the  preparations 
for  invasion  were  still  carried  on  by  France,  with  unremitting 
activity — that  Spain,  under  the  control  of  the  French  go- 
vernment, had  issued  a  declaration  of  war  against  this  country 
— and  that  a  communication,  containing  a  profession  of  a  pa- 
cific disposition,  had  recently  been  received  from  France,  to 
which  his  majesty  had  replied  by  expressing  his  earnest  de- 
sire for  the  restoration  of  the  blessings  of  peace,  not  deeming 
it  proper  to  enter  into  a  more  particular  explanation  without 
previously  consulting  those  continental  powers  with  whom  he 
was  engaged  in  confidential  intercourse.  His  majesty  in  con- 
clusion regretted  the  necessity  of  imposing  any  additional 
burthens  upon  his  people,  but  since  their  future  safety  and 
happiness  depended  on  extraordinary  exertions,  he  felt  a  per- 
fect conviction  that  parliament  would  enable  him  to  prosecute 
the  war  with  energy,  in  order  to  bring  the  contest  to  a  safe 
and  honourable  termination. 

The  usual  address  to  his  majesty,  which  was  on  this  occa- 
sion moved  in  the  house  of  peers  by  Lord  Elliot,  and  in  the 
commons  by  the  Hon.  Henry  Augustus  Dillon,  passed  unani- 
mously in  both  houses,  and  was  on  the  17th  of  January  pre- 
sented to  the  king. 

On  the  23d  of  January,  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
men,  including  marines,  were  voted  by  the  house  of  commons 
for  the  service  of  the  navy  for  the  year  1805,  and  a  sum  not 
exceeding  two  millions  eight  hundred  and  eighty-six  thousand 
pounds  for  the  payment  of  the  men.  At  the  same  time  the 
sum  of  two  millions  nine  hundred  and  sixty-four  thousand 
pounds  was  granted  for  victualling,  and  four  millions  six 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  pounds  for  wear  and  tear  of 
shipping,  &c.  In  answer  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Johnstone, 
on  the  same  day,  it  was  stated  that  the  number  of  men  at  that 
time  actually  employed  in  the  navy  amounted  to  one  hundred 
and  eight  thousand.  On  the  4th  of  February,  the  secretary 
at  war  moved  the  army  estimates  of  the  year,  which  amounted 
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to  12,395,490/.  7s.  6d.  for  three  hundred  and  twelve  thousand 
and  forty-six  men,  under  the  different  heads  of  service. 

The  next  question  of  importance  that  engaged  the  attention 
of  parliament  was  a  motion  made  by  Sir  Evan  Nepean,  prin- 
cipal secretary  to  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  continue  the  act  of  the  last  session  for  the 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  that  country.  The 
grounds  assigned  for  the  renewal  of  this  measure  were,  the 
notoriety  of  disaffection  still  prevailing  in  Ireland,  the  prepa- 
rations of  the  enemy  for  the  invasion  of  that  country,  the 
number  of  Irishmen  associated  with  the  forces  destined  for 
that  purpose,  and  the  existence  of  a  committee  of  united  Irish- 
men then  sitting  in  Paris,  and  corresponding  with  the  disaffect- 
ed in  the  sister  kingdom.  It  was,  the  honourable  secretary 
said,  the  more  necessary  to  arm  the  government  with  this  au- 
thority, as  the  present  act  would  expire  in  about  six  wreeks,  at 
which  time  a  number  of  persons  now  imprisoned  on  charges 
of  high  treason  must  otherwise  be  liberated  and  left  uncon- 
trolled to  pursue  their  own  machinations. 

Sir  John  Newport  thought  the  slight  grounds  now  stated 
insufficient  for  suspending  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  con- 
stitution throughout  the  whole  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  in- 
volving the  people  of  that  country  in  a  general  proscription. 
If  a  committee  of  united  Irishmen  sitting  in  Paris  were  a 
sufficient  argument  for  the  suspension,  the  suspension  act 
must  become  perpetual  during  the  war  ;  for  the  enemy  would 
take  care  to  avail  himself  of  that  handle  for  a  measure,  which 
he  knew  must  exasperate  and  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people, 
among  whom  it  was  his  object,  as  it  was  his  interest,  to  stir  up 
and  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  disaffection.  The  people  of  Ire- 
land should  be  made  to  feel  that  the  imperial  parliament  were 
as  tender  of  their  privileges,  as  they  wrere  of  those  of  the  peo- 
ple of  England,  and  even  more  so,  as  powers  increased  at  a 
distance  were  always  the  most  liable  to  abuse.  The  treatment 
received  by  the  Irish  could  not  easily  be  brooked  by  a  loyal 
and  strong-minded  race  of  people,  and  he  should  therefore 
move  as  an  amendment  to  the  honourable  gentleman's  propo- 
sition, "  That  a  committee  of  twenty-one  members  be  chosen 
by  ballot,  to  examine  such  documents  as  may  be  laid  before 
them,  and  to  report  to  the  house  their  opinion  whether  the 
continuance  of  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  be  a 
measure  necessary  to  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland  at  the  present 
time."  After  a  very  animated  debate,  leave  was  given  to 
bring  in  the  bill,  which  in  the  course  of  the  session  advanced 
through  its  several  stages  in  both  houses  of  parliament,  and 
ultimately  passed  into  a  law. 
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Few  subjects  ever  excited  so  much  interest  as  the  origin  of 
the  Spanish  warj  and  probably  none  was  ever  debated  with 

more  ardour,  research,  and  elaboration,  in  both  houses  of  par- 
liament, than  this  question.  On  the  11th  of  February,  the 
lords,  as  well  as  the  commons,  entered  into  the  examination 
of  this  momentous  inquiry.  The  subject  was  brought  forward 
in  the  lower  house  of  parliament  by  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, in  a  speech  remarkable  for  perspicuous  arrangement, 
elaborate  detail,  and  that  measured  eloquence  for  which  he 
was  so  celebrated.  u  I  feel  great  satisfaction,"  said  Mr.  Pitt 
on  this  occasion,  "  that  the  day  is  at  length  arrived  when  we 
can  enter  into  that  full  and  ample  discussion  of  the  papers  be- 
fore the  house,  which  the  magnitude  of  the  subject  requires  ; 
and  in  the  course  of  what  I  shall  have  the  honour  to  submit  to 
this  assembly,  I  hope  that  I  shall  be  able,  not  only  to  establish 
that  which  I  believe  few  can  now  be  disposed  to  question,  the 
ultimate  justice  and  necessity  of  the  war;  but  also,  the  exem- 
plary moderation,  liberality,  and  forbearance  of  the  ministers 
of  this  country,  in  every  period  of  our  relation  with  Spain 
since  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  France. 

"  In  the  first  place,  then,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  relative  situation  in  which  Spain  stood  with  this 
country  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  in  consequence  of  her 
antecedent  engagements  with  France.  I  need  hardly  say 
more  to  characterize  that  situation,  than  barelv  to  mention 
the  treaty  of  St.  Ildefonso,  and  the  stipulations  it  contained. 
Spain  was  bound  to  France  by  a  treaty,  on  the  face  of  it  both 
offensive  and  defensive  ;  and,  in  fact,  a  treaty  which  was  by 
the  contracting  parties  so  entitled.  Besides  guaranteeing  neu- 
trality, territories,  &c.  the  two  countries  agreed  to  assist  each 
other  with  fifteen  ships  of  the  line,  and  twenty-four  thousand 
men  ;  and  this  assistance  too,  as  appears  from  the  8th  article, 
is  to  be  given  upon  the  demand  of  the  requiring  party,  pre- 
cluding the  party  required  from  making  any  investigation  or 
inquiry  as  to  the  justice  of  the  war,  or  the  policy  of  the  object 
for  which  the  succours  were  to  be  granted.  Nay,  by  the  11th 
article  of  this  treaty,  the  contracting  parties  are  to  assist  each 
other  with  their  whole  forces,  in  case  the  stipulated  succours 
should  be  insufficient.  This  treaty  is  most  important  to  be 
kept  in  view  as  the  foundation  of  all  the  proceedings  which  it 
was  thought  incumbent  on  the  British  government  to  adopt. 
Such  a  treaty,  unless  distinctly  disclaimed,  I  contend,  must 
ipso  facto  have  rendered  Spain  a  principal  in  the  war.  Indeed, 
who,  that  recollects  the  circumstances  in  which  the  treaty  was 
concluded  in  1796,  when  Spain  was  compelled  to  subscribe 
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and  ratify  that  record  of  her  vassalage  to  France,  can  doubt 
the  spirit  of  the  contract,  or  of  its  hostility  to  the  British 
nation. 

"  Such  was  the  situation  in  which  his  majesty's  ministers 
found  themselves,  when  the  aggressions  and  injustice  of  the 
ruler  of  France  forced  them  into  the  present  rupture.  In 
whatever  light  the  treaty  should  be  viewed,  it  could  only  be 
considered  on  the  part  of  Spain  as  a  reluctant  tribute  to  the 
overbearing  dictates  of  its  ambitious  and  tyrannic  ally.  On 
this  ground,  I  am  convinced,  that  the  tenderness,  moderation, 
and  forbearance,  shewn  by  his  majesty's  ministers  for  the  de- 
graded situation  to  which  necessity,  not  choice,  had  reduced 
Spain,  will  meet  with  the  decided  approbation  of  this  house. 
I  state  this  particularly,  because  it  was,  in  the  first  instance, 
deemed  expedient  to  gain  time,  and  the  Spanish  court  seemed 
as  desirous  to  get  rid  of  their  engagements  as  we  were  to  de- 
tach them  from  their  ally.  But  forbearance  had  its  bounds, 
and  to  act  longer  upon  such  a  system,  when  the  French  ruler 
seemed  resolved  to  compel  Spain  to  take  an  active  part  with 
him  in  the  war,  would  not  have  been  to  give  way  to  the  influ- 
ence of  generous  sentiments,  or  honourable  feelings,  but  to 
enable  Spain,  under  the  dictation  of  France,  to  accumulate  re- 
sources, and  armies,  and  fleets,  and  arsenals,  to  be  at  the  dis- 
posal of  our  inveterate  enemy.  France  might  at  once  demand 
the  contingent  of  fifteen  sail  of  the  line,  and  twenty-four  thou- 
sand men ;  she  could  moreover  demand  that  Spain  should  put 
into  activity  the  whole  force  that  she  could  command  :  and  for 
what  purpose  ?  The  purpose  of  aiding  France  in  the  war 
against  this  country ;  for  a  purpose  announced  at  the  very 
outset  of  the  war,  continued  through  every  stage  of  its  pro- 
gress, and  never  once  suspended,  but  in  practice,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  destroying  the  power  and  independence  of  this  coun- 
try ;  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  this  noble  barrier 
against  the  incroachments  of  French  ambition  on  the  liberties 
and  independence  of  mankind." 

Having  stated  these  general  principles  as  applicable  to  the 
state  of  our  relations  with  Spain,  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer proceeded  to  consider  how  they  had  been  followed  up. 
From  the  documents  on  the  table  it  would  appear  that  our 
policy  was,  if  possible,  to  separate  Spain  from  her  degrading 
connection.  His  majesty's  government  at  the  same  time  wisely 
gave  no  opinion  on  the  question  of  limited  succours  in  kind  to 
be  furnished  by  Spain  to  France  ;  but  they  apprised  the 
Spanish  government,  that  our  forces  would  resist  any  attempt 
of  the  auxiliary  fleet  to  form  a  junction  with  the   enemy . 
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When,  on  the  demand  of  the  succours  alluded  to,  the  Spanish 
government  had  agreed  to  commute  the  contingent  in  kind  for 
pecuniary  aid,  Mr.  Frere  exerted  himself  in  vain  to  obtain 
from  them  the  precise  amount  of  the  contribution,  but  he 
learnt  that  the  sum  was  not  less  than  three  millions  sterling  ; 
and  surely  a  war  subsidy  to  such  an  amount  rendered  Spain  a 
principal  in  the  war.  In  consequence  of  this  commutation, 
the  Spanish  government  was  informed  that  it  could  only 
meet  with  a  temporary  connivance  on  our  part,  and  that  the 
forbearance  of  actual  war  could  only  be  continued  on  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  subsidy,  which  amounted  to  nearly  one  half 
of  the  annual  revenue  of  that  country,  was  to  be  for  a  limited 
time.  Desirous  to  afford  every  facility  to  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment, ministers  recalled  Mr.  Frere  from  the  court  of  Mad- 
rid, because  some  unpleasant  circumstances  had  occurred  be- 
tween that  gentleman  and  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  another 
ambassador  was  to  be  appointed  in  his  stead.  In  the  mean 
time  however  despatches  were  received  from  Admiral  Coch- 
rane, stating  the  most  important  facts,  that  an  armament  was 
preparing  in  the  port  of  Ferrol,  collateral  with  the  equipment 
of  the  Dutch  squadron  and  the  French  men  of  war  ;  that  sol- 
diers and  sailors  were  conveyed  through  Spain  to  reinforce 
the  crews  of  the  French  ships  ;  and  that  the  packets  were 
armed  as  in  time  of  war.  The  Chevalier  d'Andagua,  indeed, 
had  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  armament  in  the  port  of 
Ferrol,  by  asserting  that  it  was  to  quell  an  insurrection  in 
Biscay  ;  but  the  governor  of  Galicia,  in  reply  to  Admiral 
Cochrane's  demand  of  an  explanation  on  this  point,  stated 
that  the  armament  was  for  a  secret  expedition  ;  and  made  not 
the  least  mention  of  insurgents  in  Biscay,  while  all  the  answer 
that  Mr.  Frere  could  obtain  from  M.  Cevallos  was,  that  the 
armament  was  not  intended  to  hurt  Great  Britain.  The  sim- 
ple question  in  respect  to  our  moderation  towards  Spain  was, 
not  whether  we  had  done  enough,  but  whether  we  had  not 
done  too  much.  If  we  had  at  once  declared  war,  it  would 
have  been  consistent  with  substantial  justice.  As  it  was,  our 
reservation  amounted  to  a  conditional  declaration  of  war,  by 
which  we  were  enabled  and  justified,  if  circumstances  should 
require  it,  to  act  without  delay.  Circumstances  did  require 
our  immediate  action  ;  because,  when  the  hostility  of  Spain 
became  manifest,  if  we  could  prevent  her  treasure  ships  from 
arriving  in  her  ports,  we  should  prevent  a  junction  of  the 
forces  of  the  three  powers  of  France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  the 
succouring  of  an  inveterate  enemy,  the  replenishing  his  coffers, 
and  the  recruiting  of  his  armies  ;  for  assuredly  those  treasures 
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were  not  destined  for  the  coffers  of  Spain,  but  for  the  exche- 
quer of  France. 

u  I  trust,"  said  Mr.  Pitt  in  conclusion,  "  that  I  have  suffi- 
ciently proved,  that  even  in  the  commencement  of  the  nego- 
ciations  we  had  a  just  cause  of  war,  which  was  never  aban- 
doned. That  during  the  second  period,  our  forbearance, 
while  Spain  became  bound  for,  and  actually  paid  a  war  sub- 
sidy of  three  millions  sterling  to  France,  was  conditional ;  and 
that  the  condition  being  violated,  we  again  were  possessed  of 
the  right  of  war  provisionally  declared:  and  all  our  demands 
of  satisfaction  and  security  being  rejected,  we  are  in  conse- 
quence in  a  state  of  war.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  enter- 
tain a  full  confidence  that  the  vote  of  this  house  will  recognise 
the  justice  of  our  cause,  and  sanction  the  conduct  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  that  we  shall  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  the 
professions  of  a  dutiful  and  loyal  people,  determined  to  make 
every  sacrifice  in  the  vindication  of  their  rights,  and  in  the 
defence  of  their  country."  The  honourable  gentleman  con- 
cluded by  proposing  an  address  to  his  majesty  to  this  effect. 

Mr.  Grey,  in  a  speech  of  considerable  length,  combated 
most  of  the  positions  laid  down  by  the  minister.  He  admit- 
ted, indeed,  the  hostile  character  of  the  treaty  of  St.  Ildefonso, 
but  deprecated  the  abuse  of  the  principle  of  war  which  that 
treaty  yielded.  He  contended  that  we  abandoned  our  claim 
to  the  right  of  making  war,  and  substituted  for  it  the  recogni- 
tion of  a  neutrality ;  that  Spain  had  in  no  instance  directly 
violated  the  neutrality ;  that  it  all  along  manifested  pacific 
dispositions ;  that  there  were  no  armaments  carrying  on 
against  Great  Britain  in  the  ports  of  that  power  ;  and  that  the 
seizure  of  the  Spanish  frigates  was  not  a  measure  of  precau- 
tion, but  of  violence,  injustice,  and  bad  faith.  He  coneluded 
with  moving  the  following  elaborate  amendment  to  the  ad- 
dress, which  embraces,  substantially,  the  whole  scope  of  argu- 
ment used  on  the  part  of  the  opposition  in  the  course  of  the 
debate : — 

"To return  his  majesty  the  thanks  of  this  house  for  the  communica- 
tion made  to  us  relative  to  the  rupture  with  Spain.  To  express  our  en- 
tire conviction  that  the  existence  of  a  defensive  treaty  between  France 
and  Spain  would  have  entitled  his  majesty  to  have  considered  Spain  as  a 
principal  in  the  present  war,  unless  the  obligations  of  that  treaty  were 
renounced,  or  their  execution  disclaimed ;  and  to  assure  his  majesty 
that  we  shall  at  all  times  be  ready  to  support  him  in  giving  effect,  so  far 
as  the  interests  of  his  dominions  may  require,  to  this  just  and  undisputed 
principle.  That  we  observe,  however,  that  his  majesty  has  been  ad- 
vised to  wave  the  exercise  of  this  right,  in  order  tonegociate  with  Spain, 
for  the  maintenance  of  her  neutrality,  and  that,  without  taking  upon 
ourselves  to  decide  in  the  present  moment  upon  a  question  of  policy,  de- 
pending so  much  upon  circumstances  of  which  we  are  still  uninformed* 
we  acknowledge  with  gratitude  this  proof  of  his  majesty's  paternal  de~ 
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sire  to  have  prevented  the  farther  extension  of  the  calamities  of  war. — 
But  that  we  beg  leave  humbly  to  represent  to  his  majesty,  that  the  exe- 
cution of  these  his  benevolent  wishes,  indispensably  required  from  his 
ministers  the  adoption  of  some  just,  intelligible,  and  uniform  principle  of 
negociation,  declared  in  the  outset  with  frankness,  and  steadily  pursued 
to  its  conclusion,  followed  by  an  unremitting  attention  to  every  new  cir- 
cumstance arising  in  the  progress  of  the  discussion,  and  accompanied 
by  the  most  scrupulous  care  that  all  engagements  resulting  from  it  should, 
oil  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  be  defined  with  precision,  and  performed 
with  good  faith,  moderation,  and  integrity.  That  we  have,  on  the  con- 
trary, seen,  with  regret,  in  the  whole  conduct  of  this  transaction,  the 
clashing  effects  of  undecided,  equivocal,  and  contradictory  policy.  That 
the  wishes  for  peace  professed  in  the  outset  by  his  majesty's  ministers, 
have  uniformly  been  counteracted  by  their  studious  endeavours  to  keep 
alive  both  the  cause  and  the  menace  of  the  war  ;  a  purpose  equally  incon- 
sistent with  justice  and  with  wisdom,  destructive  of  all  confidence  on 
the  part  of  the  power  with  whom  they  treated,  and  incompatible  with 
the  object  for  which  they  were  negociating. 

"  That,  during  the  whole  course  of  these  discussions,  while  they  were 
continually  soliciting  from  Spain  unreserved  communications,  on  points 
of  mutual  interest,  their  own  indecision  prevented  them, in  return,  from 
returning  a  distinct  statement  of  the  terms  on  which  Great  Britain 
would  consent  to  acknowledge  the  neutrality  of  that  power.  That  their 
ground  of  negociation  was  frequently  shifted,  their  demands  varied,  and 
their  concessions  undefined  ;  and  that  although  some  agreement  appears, 
at  least,  to  have  been  concluded,  neither  its  date  n or  conditions  were  ascer- 
taired  with  precision;  yet  both  are  repeatedly  referred  to,  by  the  Bri- 
tish, as  well  as  the  Spanish  minister,  and  the  breach  of  these  very  con- 
ditions is  alleged  as  the  motive  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  for  her  ac- 
tual commencement  of  hostilities.  That  the  omissions  and  defects 
which  distinguish  these  transactions,  as  well  as  the  fatal  consequences 
to  which  they  have  led,  can  only  be  ascribed  to  the  erroneous  principle 
on  which  they  were  grounded,  and  to  the  criminal  and  almost  incredible 
negligence  with  which  they  have  been  conducted. 

"  1  hat  it  is  particularly  our  duty  to  represent  to  his  majesty,  that,  in 
a  negociation  for  peace  or  war  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  car- 
ried on  principally  at  Madrid,  no  instructions  were  sent  to  his  majesty's 
minister  at  that  court,  from  the  2d  of  June  to  the  24th  of  November,  in 
the  year  1803 ;  from  thence  to  the  21st  of  January,  in  the  year  follow- 
ing ;  and  again  from  that  date  to  the  29th  of  September.  That  in  the 
first  of  these  intervals,  being  little  less  than  six  months,  the  negociation 
for  a  treaty  of  neutrality  between  France  and  Spain  was  begun,  contin- 
ued, and  concluded;  yet  not  the  smallest  intimation  was  given,  in  that 
long  time,  to  Mr.  Frere,  of  the  light  in  which  that  negociation  was  con- 
sidered here ;  of  the  language  it  was  proper  for  him  to  hold ;  or  of  the 
measures  it  might  be  necessary  for  him  to  take  ;  although  frequent  com- 
munications were  made  to  him  on  the  subject  by  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, who  appear  to  have  been  disposed  to  pay  great  attention,  in  this 
instance,  to  any  representation  from  Great  Britain.  That  during  the 
last  of  the  above  mentioned  periods,  the  same  minister,  though  left 
again  for  many  months  without  any  ^instructions  whatever,  negociated 
and  concluded  some  agreement  with  the  court  of  Spain  on  this  important 
subject,  of  which  agreement  no  opinion  was  ever  expressed  to  him  from 
hence,  either  before  or  after  its  conclusion  ;  nor  does  it  even  now  appear, 
irom  any  official  document,  whether  the  same  was  meant  to  be  allowed 
or  disallowed,  ratified  or  rejected,  by  the  British  government. 

"  That  we  feel  ourselves  compelled  to  express  to  his  majesty,  that,  in 
the  farther  progress  of  these  transactions,  the  indecision  and  neglect  of 
his  government  were  succeeded  by  resolutions  and  acts  of  violence 
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equally  injurious  to  the  honour  and  interest  of  the  kingdom.  That  we 
should  have  applauded  any  endeavour,  by  firm  and  temperate  represen- 
tation, to  extricate  our  relations  with  Spain  from  the  confusion  in  which 
they  are  involved,  and  to  bring  them  to  a  distinct  issue  of  acknowled- 
ged neutrality,  or  decided  war,  but  that  we  find  no  trace  of  any  such  at- 
tempt:  and  that,  in  the  middle  of  September,  on  the  first  intimation  of 
supposed  movements  in  the  Spanish  ports,  acts  of  hostility  were  decided 
on  by  his  majesty's  government,  previous  to  all  complaint,  and  execut- 
ed, without  notice,  during  a  period  of  amicable  negociation.  That  the 
dispositions  of  Spain  appear,  from  the  information  of  his  majesty's  mi- 
nister at  Madrid,  to  have  continued  up  to  that  moment  friendly  to  Great 
Britain,  and  that  the  conduct  of  his  majesty's  ministers,  in  having,  un- 
der such  circumstances,  anticipated  all  explanation,  by  a  concealed  or- 
der for  an  attack  upon  Spanish  ships,  property,  and  subjects,  cannot  be 
justifiable  on  any  ground  of  public  law,  much  less  reconciled  to  those 
principles  of  moderation  and  liberality  which  belong  to  the  British  cha- 
racter, and  which,  in  the  present  situation  of  Europe,  it  is  peculiarly  the 
duty  of  this  country  to  maintain  inviolate, 

"  That,  in  reviewing  the  discussions  which  immediately  preceded  the 
present  war,  we  cannot  but  represent  to  his  majesty  the  essential  differ- 
ence between  the  conduct  of  the  person  left  in  charge  of  his  majesty's 
affairs  at  Madrid,  and  the  tenor  of  the  instructions  under  which  he  ap- 
pears to  have  acted.  That  the  explanations  given  to  that  gentleman, 
by  the  Spanish  government,  though  not,  in  all  respects,  adequate  to  the 
just  expectations  of  this  country,  were  yet  such  as  ought  manifestly  (ac- 
cording to  these  instructions)  to  have  determined  him  to  await  at  Mad- 
rid the  arrival  of  an  accredited  minister,  authorised  by  his  majesty  to 
arrange  with  that  court  all  points  of  difference.  And  that  we  have 
therefore  seen,  with  equal  surprise  and  indignation,  the  final  decision  of 
his  majesty's  ministers,  not  only  to  adopt  the  inconsiderate  resolution 
taken  by  the  king's  representative,  in  withdrawing  himself  from  Mad- 
rid, but  also  to  treat  with  utter  disregard  the  subsequent  offer  from  the 
Spanish  minister  at  this  court,  to  pursue  the  same  discussion  here  ;  an 
offer  which,  if  accepted,  might  probably  have  led  to  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion on  matters  upon  which  the  two  courts  were  so  nearly  agreed. 

"That,  while  we  have  thus  thought  it  our  duty  to  represent  to  his 
majesty  the  errors  of  his  ministry,  in  the  conduct  of  this  important  trans- 
action, and  the  future  consequences  which  have  resulted  from  them,  we 
beg  leave  to  repeat  our  humble  assurance,  that  we  are  ready  to  support 
his  majesty  to  the  utmost,  in  every  measure  necessary  to  assert  the 
rights  and  vindicate  the  honour  of  his  crown;  objects  which  can  never 
be  successfully  pursued  by  negligent  and  undecided  councils,  nor  attain- 
ed by  the  violation  of  engagements  on  which  those  with  whom  we  treat 
have  rested  their  security," 

A  verv  animated  debate  ensued,  which  was  continued  for 
two  successive  nights,  and  terminated  in  the  adoption  of  the 
motion  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  by  a  majority  of 
three  hundred  and  thirteen  to  one  hundred  and  six  voices.  In 
the  lords,  an  address  of  similar  import  was  carried  without  a 
division. 

The  next  subject  of  importance  that  engaged  the  attention 
of  parliament,  arose  out  of  a  motion  made  by  the  Earl  of 
Darnley  for  the  repeal  of  the  additional  force  bill,  a  measure 
which,  as  his  lordship  contended,  had,  in  the  course  of  the 
last  eight  months,  raised  no  more  than  one  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety-five  men,  of  whom  three  hundred  and  forty- 
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three  only  had  been  applicable  to  general  service  This  mo- 
tion, which  produced  a  very  elaborateand  spirited  debate, was 
lost  by  a  majority  of  sixty-eight  voices. 

Among  the  measures  for  the  reformation  of  the  public  ex- 
penditure, either  mediated  or  resolved  upon  by  the  Adding- 
ton  administration,  an  inquiry  into  the  abuses  ot  the  naval  de- 
partment was  one  ot"  the  most  prominent  ;  and  to  give  efficacy 
to  these  investigations,  a  bill  was  passed  in  the  year  1803,  ap- 
pointing commissioners  for  that  purpose,  and  empowering 
those  commissioners  to  take  examinations  with  a  view  to  the 
discovery  of  abuses.  This  bill,  in  a  great  degree,  originated 
with  Earl  St.  Vincent,  at  that  time  at  the  board  of  admiralty 
— a  situation  that,  upon  Mr.  Pitt's  re-admission  to  power, 
Lord  Melville  was  appointed  to  occupy.  In  the  mean  while, 
however,  the  commissioners  had  with  persevering  attention 
prosecuted  their  investigations,  the  result  of  which  was  the 
production  of  several  successive  reports  ;  one  of  which  ap- 
peared to  implicate,  in  no  light  manner,  the  present  first  lord 
of  the  admiralty,  who  had,  while  he  filled  the  office  of  trea- 
surer of  the  navy,  retained  in  his  hands  large  sums  of  the 
public  money,  contrary  to  the  statute  of  the  25th  of  his  pre- 
sent  majesty. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  Mr.  Whitbread  brought  the  tenth  re- 
port of  the  commissioners  of  naval  inquiry  under  the  consi- 
deration of  the  house  of  commons.  The  honourable  gentle- 
man began  by  complimenting  the  commissioners  on  their  zeal 
and  activity ;  they  had  done  their  duty  to  the  public,  and  it 
fell  to  his  lot,  to  bring  to  justice  those  whom  they  had  ex- 
posed.^ The  report,  he  observed,  involved  a  considerable 
number  of  individuals ;  not  only  Lord  Melville  and  Mr. 
Trotter,  his  paymaster,  but  Mr.  Wilson :  and  Mr.  Mark 
Sprott,  the  stock-broker,  made  a  considerable  figure  in  the 
scene.  u  In  exhibiting  a  charge  against  Lord  Melville,"  said 
Mr.  Whitbread,  "  I  do  not  accuse  a  mere  unprotected  indivi- 
dual :  that  nobleman  has  enjoyed,  during  the  greater  part  of 
his  life,  an  ample  share  of  the  public  rewards  and  public  ho- 
nours. For  a  period  of  thirty  years  he  has  been  in  the  unin- 
terrupted possession  of  some  lucrative  office,  and  has  exer- 
cised a  most  extensive  influence.  He  has  many  individuals 
attached  to  him  by  the  consciousness  of  obligation ;  and, 
though   not  personally  present,   he  has,  no  doubt,   powerful 

*  See  "  the  Tenth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Naval  Inquiry, 
appointed  by  an  act  of  the  43d  year  of  his  Majesty's  reign."  From 
this  report  it  appears  that  during  the  treasurership  of  Lord  Melville, 
*'  the  money  issued  for  naval  services,  was  used  to  a  great  amount  for 
purposes  of  private  emolument  ;"  and  that  the   sums  standing  in  the 
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friends  in  this  house  who  will  be  found  ready  to  undertake  his 
defence."  He  then  referred  to  the  act  of  1785,  of  which 
Lord  Melville  (then  Mr.  Dundas)  was  the  supporter,  for  re- 
gulating the  department  of  treasurer  of  the  navy,  and  to  the 
order  of  council,  by  which  his  salary  was  advanced  from  two 
thousand  to  four  thousand  a  year,  in  lieu  of  all  profits,  fees  or 
emoluments,  which  he  might  before  have  derived  from  the 
public  money  laying  in  his  hands.  u  With  respect  to  the  pe- 
riod he  was  in  office,"  said  Mr.  Whitbread,  u  I  shall  make 
three  distinct  charges  :  I  charge  Lord  Melville  with  having 
applied  the  money  of  the  public  to  other  uses  than  those  of 
the  naval  department,  with  which  he  was  connected,  in  ex- 
press contempt  of  an  act  of  parliament.  I  also  charge  him 
with  conniving  at  a  system  of  peculation  in  an  individual,  for 
whose  conduct  he  was  officially  responsible  ;  and  for  this  con- 
nivance, I  denounce  him  as  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and  misde- 
meanor. There  is  yet  a  third  charge,  on  which  I  shall  not 
insist  very  largely  at  present,  but  which,  if  the  inquiry  I  ask 
be  instituted,  I  shall  feel  myself  most  powerfully  called  upon 
to  support :  I  mean,  Sir,  the  strong  suspicion  which  arises  from 
what  has  appeared  before  the  commissioners,  that  the  noble 
lord  himself  was  a  participator  in  that  system  of  peculation. 
It  is  certainly  to  the  honour  of  public  men,  that  charges  like 


name  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  at  the  Bank  of  England,  were  for 
the  most  part  considerably  less  than  his  unappropriated  balances,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  statement,  copied  from  that  report : 
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this  have  seldom  been  preferred  ;  and  it  is  a  singular  circum- 
stance, that  the  only  instance  of  a  similar  charge,  for  a  great 
number  of  years,  was  brought  against  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold, 
by  the  noble  lord  himself,  on  the  ground  of  malversations  in 
India. 

"  With  respect  to  the  first  charge,  it  appears  from  the  re- 
port of  the  committee,  that  there  have  been,  for  a  number  of 
years,  deficiencies  in  the  treasurer  of  the  navy's  department, 
to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  six  hundred  thousand  pounds 
a  year.  When  Lord  Melville  was  asked  a  plain  question,  as 
to  the  appropriation  cf  this  money,  what,  if  conscious  of  in- 
nocence, had  he  to  do,  but  to  return  a  plain  and  distinct  an- 
swer ?  But  the  noble  lord,  as  well  as  his  agent,  Mr.  Trotter, 
professed  total  ignorance  of  the  deficiencies  ,*  but  by  and  by, 
the  paymaster  begins  to  recover  his  recollection,  and  he  then 
confesses,  that  from  the  year  1786,  down  to  the  period  when 
he  was  examined,  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  drawing  out 
public  money,  and  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  his  own  bankers. 
But  when  the  commissioners  inquire  a  little  further,  he  tells 
them  that  they  have  no  right  to  ask  him  any  more  questions. 
Lord  Melville,  in  a  letter  to  the  commissioners,  is  a  little 
more  communicative;  his  lordship  acknowledges  the  fact  of 
advances  having  been  made  to  him  ;  but  he  tells  the  commis- 
sioners, that  he  cannot  give  the  other  information  required, 
because  he  cannot  disclose  state  secrets,  and  because  he  is 
not  in  possession  of  the  papers  containing  the  accounts  of  ad- 
vances made  to  other  departments,  having  himself  committed 
them  to  the  flames ;  and  not  only  has  the  noble  lord  destroyed 
the  papers,  but  he  has  actually  lost  all  recollection  of  the  whole 
affair  !* 


*  Copy  of  a  letter  from  Lord  Melville  to  the  Commissioners  of  Naval 

Inquiry : 

«  Wimbledon,  June  S0thy  1804. 
"  Gentlemen, 

'*  I  have  received  your  requisition,  of  date  of  the  26th  inst.  It  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  furnish  you  with  the  account  you  ask.  It  is  more  than 
four  years  since  I  left  the  office  of  treasurer  ot  the  navy,  and  at  the 
period  of  doing  so,  having  accounted  for  every  sum  impressed  in  my 
hands,  I  transferred  the  whole  existing  balance  to  the  account  of  my 
successor.  From  that  time,  I  never  considered  any  one  paper  or 
voucher  that  remained  on  my  hands  as  of  the  smallest  use  to  myself  or 
any  other  person,  and  consequently,  being  often  in  the  practice,  since  I 
retired  to  Scotland,  of  employing  occasionally  some  time  in  assorting 
my  papers,  and  destroying  those  that  were  useless,  I  am  satisfied  there 
does  not  exist  any  one  material  by  which  I  could  make  up  such  an  ac- 
count as  you  specify.  But  independently  of  that  circumstance,  I  think 
it  right  to  remind  you,  that  during  a  great  part  of  the  time  I  was  treasu- 
rer of  the  navy,  I  held  other  very  confidential  situations  in  government, 
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"  My  second  charge  against  Lord  Melville  is,  that  he  con- 
nived at  the  appropriation  of  public  money  to  private  pur- 
poses. Trotter  does  not  deny  that  he  had  large  sums  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Coutts,  his  private  banker  ;  but  he  says  it  was 
more  convenient  for  the  money  to  be  there  than  in  the  Bank 
of  England,  and  more  secure  :  and  for  the  truth  of  this  opi- 
nion he  appeals  to  Lord  Melville,  who  framed  and  sanctioned 
the  bill  of  1785  !  to  Lord  Melville,  who,  not  satisfied  with  the 
regulations  of  the  act  of  1785,  proposes  still  stricter  limitations 
in  1786 !  For  what  purpose,  however,  I  would  ask,  was  there 
so  constant  a  fluctuation  in  Mr.  Trotter's  account  at  the  bank 
of  Mr.  Coutts  ?  and  why  such  perpetual  drafts  for  money  in 
the  name  of  Mr.  Trotter?  At  the  time  that  he  is  anxious 
for  the  safety  of  what  is  passing  through  his  hands,  is  it 
always  lodged  at  Mr.  Coutts's,  allowing  that  to  be  the  place 
of  fittest  security?  No,  Sir,  it  was  employed  in  discounting 
bills,  in  forming  speculations,  in  gambling  on  the  stock  ex- 
change. I  am  appalled  at  the  reflection  of  no  less  than  thirty- 
four  millions  of  the  public  property  having  passed  through 
Lord  Melville's  paymaster's  hands.  Why,  Sir,  the  report 
states  explicitly,  that  upwards  of  eight  millions  had  been  in  the 
hands  of  his  private  banker,  and  nearly  seven  millions  more 
are  allowed  to  have  passed  through  the  same  channel.  While 
Mr.  Trotter  is  thus  busy,  what  is  become  of  Lord  Melville 
and  his  responsibility?  Had  Mr.  Trotter's  speculations  fail- 
ed, it  was  not  to  him  but  to  Lord  Melville  that  the  public  had 
to  look  for  redress.  I  cannot  then  but  think,  that  this  negli- 
gent criminality  is  deserving  of  the  severest  reprehension. 
While  the  people  were  struggling  with  the  heaviest  burthens 
ever  laid  upon  them,  Mr.  Trotter,  and  his  silent  discreet 
broker,  Mr.  Mark  Sprott,  were  placing  their  heads  together  to 
lay  out  the  public  money  to  the  greatest  advantage  :  and  Lord 
Melville  never  interferes  ;  never  once  enquires  into  this  pay- 
master's proceedings.  Mr.  Sprott,  when  interrogated  by 
the  commissioners,  declines  to  answer  their  questions,  and 
says,  '  I  have  had  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Shepherd,  and 
other  eminent  lawyers,  and  they  advise  me  to  preserve  a  reli- 
gious silence.'     Lord  Melville  and  Mr.  Sprott  are  not  quite 


and  was  intimately  connected  with  others.  So  situated,  I  did  not  decline 
giving  occasional  accommodation  from  the  funds  in  the  treasurer's  hands 
to  other  services,  not  connected  with  my  official  situation  as  treasurer 
of  the  navy.  If  I  had  materials  to  make  up  such  an  account  as  you 
require,  I  could  not  do  it  without  disclosing  delicate  and  confidential 
transactions  of  government,  which  my  duty  to  the  public  must  have  res- 
trained me  from  revealing. 

(Signed)  "MELVILLE. 
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uniform  on  this  part  of  the  business  ;  Mr.  Sprott  Bays  nothing  j 
but  Lord  Melville  acknowledges  that  he  knew  of  the  transac- 
tions, but  not  of  the  detail.  If  he  knew  that  his  pay-master 
was  speculating  in  the  funds,  he  was,  at  least,  bound  to  see 
what  was  the  extent  of  these  speculations.  He  ought  to  have 
felt  that  his  responsibility  was  at  stake,  that  the  public  money 
was  put  to  hazard,  and  that  it  was  time  to  put  a  stop  to  so  se- 
rious an  evil." 

On  the  third  part  of  the  subject — the  suspicion  of  criminal 
participation  in  this  system  of  peculation,  Mr.  Whitbread 
said,  M  Lord  Melville  had  found  Mr.  Trotter  clerk  to  the 
navy  pay-office  ;  he  made  him  his  pay-master,  and  in  a  short 
time  makes  him  his  agent.  In  this  situation  of  agent,  Lord 
Melville  has  pecuniary  concerns  with  him  to  a  great  amount ; 
and  when  his  lordship  is  examined,  he  is  unable  to  tell  the 
commissioners  whether  the  advances  made  to  him  by  P4r. 
Trotter  were  from  his  own  or  the  public  money.  The  truth 
was,  Mr.  Trotter  had  originally  no  fortune  ;  he  was  a  man  of 
good  family  ;  but  when  Lord  Melville  first  began  to  patronize 
him,  his  lordship  himself  knew  that  he  had  no  property  but 
what  was  derived  from  his  salary  ;  it  was  absolute  equivoca- 
ticn,  then,  to  pretend,  that  Lord  Melville  could  be  ignorant  of 
the  source  whence  Trotter  was  enabled  to  supply  him  with  ad- 
vances. What  was  the  language  of  all  the  predecessors  and 
successors  of  Lord  Melville?  When  the  paymaster  of  Mr. 
Barre  was  asked  whether  Mr.  Barre  had  ever  received  an 
emolument  from  the  application  of  the  public  money  ? — he 
readily  answered,  No.  Had  Lord  Bayning  received  any 
advantage  ?  No.  Had  Lord  Harrowby  ?  No.  Had  Mr. 
Bragge  ?  No.  Had  Mr.  Tierney  ?  No.  Lord  Melville  alone 
shelters  himself  beneath  the  confidential  communications  of 
government.  He  can  afford  no  intelligence,  for  his  papers  are 
destroyed.  He  has  no  recollection  of  what  took  place  only  a 
few  years  ago.  His  memory,  naturally  so  strong,  has  now  lost 
its  retentive  faculty.  Mr.  Trotter's  answers  too  respecting 
Lord  Melville  were  of  the  most  damning  nature.  l  Did  you 
receive  any  emolument  from  the  use  of  the  public  money?' 
enquired  the  commissioners.  '  I  wront  tell  you'  was  the  reply. 
<■  Did  Lord  Melville  share  in  any  such  profits  V  '  I  wont  tell 
you ;'  was  again  reiterated." 

Mr.  Whitbread,  in  his  comments  upon  the  evidence  of  Lord 
Melville,  delivered  his  sentiments  with  great  energy  and  spirit, 
and  strongly  awakened  the  attention  of  the  house,  and  of  the 
country.  The  honourable  gentleman  expressed  his  conviction, 
that  he  must  that  night  have  a  majority  in  favour  of  the  reso- 
lutions he  meant  to  move.     He  called  upon  the  country  gen. 
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tlemen,  upon  the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  upon  the 
great  commercial  men,  upon  all  who  were  independent  mem- 
bers of  that  house,  to  give  him  their  support,  and  to  arrest 
by  their  vote  of  that  night,  a  practice  of  the  most  dangerous 
and  pernicious  tendency.  He  concluded  by  moving  thirteen 
resolutions  founded  on  the  subject  matter  of  his  speech. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  after  a  number  of  preli- 
minary observations,  said  that  there  was  no  allegation  in  the 
report,  or  even  in  the  speech  of  the  honourable  gentleman,  that 
any  loss  to  the  public  had  been  sustained  by  the  transactions 
now  under  the  consideration  of  the  house  ;  there  was  no  alle- 
gation that  any  defalcation,  any  mischief,  any  evil  whatever 
had  accrued  to  the  nation.  He  complained  that  the  honoura- 
ble gentleman  had  attempted  to  give  a  view  of  the  case  altoge- 
ther erroneous,  when  he  called  upon  the  house  to  pass  sen- 
tence, as  upon  a  person  already  tried  and  convicted.  He  ad- 
mitted at  the  same  time,  that  the  subject  was  one  of  a  grave 
and  solemn  nature,  and  that  though  no  loss  or  inconvenience 
could  be  alleged  to  have  arisen  from  the  transactions  that  had 
taken  place,  yet,  if  in  a  great  money  department,  irregularities 
had  been  committed,  it  might  be  the  duty  of  the  house  to  set  a 
mark  upon  such  proceedings.  But  whether  in  this  case  it 
might  be  fit  so  to  do,  must  depend  upon  a  consideration  of  all 
the  circumstances,  which  at  present  were  not  before  them  in 
the  report.  Till  these  circumstances  were  investigated  and  as- 
certained, the  house  could  not  be  in  a  situation  to  form  a  lair 
opinion  of  the  matter,  far  less  could  it  be  justified  in  coming  to 
any  vote  of  censure. 

"  The  first  charge,"  said  Mr.  Pitt,  "  dwelt  upon  by  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman,  though  not  that  on  which  he  calls  for  an 
immediate  resolution,  is,  that  certain  sums  of  money  were 
applied  to  other  than  naval  services.  On  this  head  I  must 
say,  that  the  whole  case  is  not  before  us.  Will  the  house  be 
contented  to  pass  judgment  on  the  naked  unexplained  fact? 
Will  they  refuse  to  enquire  what  were  the  circumstances 
under  which  this  application  took  place  ?  Can  it  be  denied 
that  such  a  fact  may  exist  in  a  vast  variety  of  shades  ; 
that  it  may  have  been  wanton  or  it  may  have  been  neces- 
sary ;  that  it  may  have  been  small  or  great  •  that  it  may 
have  been  done  upon  a  responsibility,  by  which  the  public 
cause  was  benefitted  in  a  most  important  matter  ?  Will  the 
house  then  refuse  to  inquire  into  those  circumstances  ?  Will 
they  refuse  to  ascertain  in  what  light  the  affair  deserves  to  be 
viewed?" 

As  to  the  charge  of  Lord  Melville's  connivance,  I  do  not 
say  that  conniving  at  the  application  of  the  public  money  for 
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the  purpose  even  of  innocent  profit  to  individuals,  without 
actual  loss  to  the  state,  is  altogether  to  be  justified.  But  cur 
judgment  would  depend  upon  a  complete  knowledge  of  all  the 
circumstances — upon  an  inquiry  into  the  mode  of  its  employ- 
ment, and  the  probable  danger,  and  amount  of  the  sum  cm- 
ployed.  The  commissioners  of  naval  inquiry,  however,  do  not 
say  that  the  issues  to  the  treasurer  or  paymaster  of  the  navy 
were  greater  than  necessary,  or  that  the  money  impressed  in  his 
hands  was  not  forthcoming  whenever  it  was  wanted.  In 
fact,  nothing  could  accelerate  those  issues  so  much  as  to 
increase  the  balance  in  the  paymaster's  hands  at  pleasure." 
Mr.  Pitt  then  proceeded  to  point  out  several  errors  in  the 
tenth  report  of  the  commissioners,  and  argued  therefrom  that 
before  the  house  came  to  any  decision,  the  documents  should 
be  submitted  to  a  more  minute  examination. 

u  With  regard,"  said  he,  "  to  the  charge  of  Lord  Melville 
having  participated  in  the  profits  derived  from  the  employ- 
ment of  the  public  money,  it  is  particularly  necessary  that  a  more 
detailed  examination  should  take  place,  as  that  is  a  point  which 
depends  so  much  upon  matters  of  account.  I  had  expected,  how- 
ever, that  after  the  solemn  denial  of  Lord  Melville  on  this 
subject,  no  suspicion  of  that  kind  would  have  been  any  longer 
insisted  upon.  Lord  Melville  has  most  expressly  disclaimed 
his  having  knowingly,  or  intentionally  derived  any  profit  or 
advantage  from  Mr.  Trotter's  application  of  public  money — 
and  he  only  declined  to  answer  positively,  because  from  the 
blending  of  the  accounts,  the  advances  by  Mr.  Trotter  might 
have  been  public  money.  On  the  face  of  these  accounts,  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  is  the  whole  amount  of  the  ad- 
vances to  Lord  Melville.  It  is  known  that  of  all  the  sums  of  one' 
hundred  and  sixty  millions,  which  have  passed  through  the 
hands  of  his  lordship,  every  farthing  has  been  applied  to  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  issued,  and  has  been  regularly  ac- 
counted for;  and  it  will  be  found  that  of  the  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  which,  on  the  face  of  the  account,  was  paid  to 
Lord  Melville,  many  of  the  drafts,  were  in  reality,  payments 
for  public  services.  If  this  can  be  made  out,  as  I  am  inform- 
ed it  can,  it  will  place  this  matter  in  a  new  light,  and  is  of  it- 
self a  conclusive  argument  for  further  inquiry.  Upon  the 
whole,  as  there  are  no  materials  before  the  house,  on  which 
they  can  form  a  fair  judgment ;  as  the  parties  accused  have 
not  had  a  fair  trial,  have  not  enjoyed  the  right  of  hearing  the 
charges  and  meeting  them  by  evidence  and  explanation ;  as  the 
conclusions  passed  in  the  house  are  many  of  them  drawn  from 
accounts  detailed,  and  difficult  to  be  unravelled,  which  a  com- 
mittee can  alone  state  with  clearness  and  precision  ;  as  the  ap- 
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pointment  of  such  a  committee,  while  it  interposes  little  or  no 
delay  in  the  determination  of  this  important  subject,  will  ena- 
ble the  house  to  do  justice  at  once  to  the  country  and  the  par- 
ties accused ;  I  shall  conclude  with  moving,  "  that  a  select 
committee  be  appointed,  to  consider  the  10th  report  of  the 
commissioners  of  naval  enquiry,  and  the  documents  there- 
with connected,  that  they  examine  the  same,  and  report  their 
opinion  thereon  to  the  house."  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Fox, 
Mr.  Pitt  consented,  in  the  first  instance,  to  move  the  previous 
question. 

Mr.  Tierney  said,  that  during  the  time  he  was  treasurer  of 
the  navy,  he  felt  no  inconvenience,  from  a  compliance  with 
the  act  of  parliament,  and  held  that  the  report  of  the  commis- 
sioners should  be  taken  as  conclusive  evidence  againt  Lord 
Melville.  That  noble  lord  had  in  his  opinion,  already  enjoy- 
ed as  fair  a  trial  as  the  nature  of  the  case  would  admit  of,  and 
no  committee  of  that  house  could  throw  any  more  light  upon 
the  subject.  After  a  number  of  observations  from  the  Attor- 
ney-general, Mr.  Canning,,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and 
Lord  Castlereagh,  in  favour  of  a  select  committee,  and  from 
Lord  Henry  Petty,  Mr.  Ponsonby,  Mr.  Fox,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce,  in  support  of  the  original  motion,  the  house  divided, 
when  there  appeared 

For  the  previous  question        -        -        -        -        -        216 
Against  it  -        -     .  -        -        -        -        -        216 

The  numbers  being  thus  equal,  the  speaker  gave  his  casting 
vote  against  Mr.  Pitt's  amendment ;  when  the  original  motion 
was  put  and  agreed  to. 

On  Wednesday,  the  10th  of  April,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer announced  to  the  house  of  commons,  at  its  meeting, 
that  Lord  Melville  had  tendered  his  resignation  of  the  office  of 
first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  which  resignation  his  majesty  had 
been  graciously  pleased  to  accept. 

Mr.  Whitbread  said,  that  had  the  issue  of  the  debate  on 
Monday  been  merely  of  a  personal  or  party  nature,  he  might 
have  been  satisfied  with  Lord  Melville's  removal  from  the 
responsibility,  dignity,  and  emolument  attached  to  the  situa- 
tion which  he  had  resigned-— the  humiliation  of  the  individual 
was  complete  indeed.  But  there  was  a  duty  still  remaining  to 
the  public.  Having  done  so  much,  having  exerted  so  much 
independence,  having  deserved  and  having  received  the  thanks 
deserved  in  the  general  exultation  of  the  country,  ought  not 
the  house  take  another  step  to  complete  their  triumph  ?  Ought 
not  Lord  Melville  to  be  prevented  from  ever  again  polluting 
with  his  presence  the  councils  of  his  majesty  ?  This  he 
thought  so  necessary,  that  previous  to  any  other  proceeding  he 
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should  move — "  That  an  address  be  submitted  by  the  house 
to  the  throne,  praying  his  majesty  to  deprive  the  noble  lord  of 
ever}'  civil  office  held  during  the  pleasure  of  the  crown,  and 
to  dismiss  him  from  the  councils  of  the  kingdom  for  ever." 
"I  ask,"  said  Mr.  Whitbread,  "the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man opposite  (Mr.  Pitt)  whether  he  is  prepared  to  give  a 
pledge  to  this  effect  ?  I  also  ask  whether  the  vote  of  this  house 
has  been  treated  with  due  deference  in  another  quarter  ;  whe- 
ther Mr.  Trotter  has  been  dismissed  ?"  (Mr.  Canning,  in  reply 
answered,  uYes.") 

Mr.  Canning  did  not  think  that  the  case  of  Lord  Melville, 
which  at  the  most  amounted  to  no  more  than  a  bare  suspicion, 
warranted  the  severity  of  the  proceedings  now  proposed ;  and 
after  a  very  animated  conversation,  Mr.  Whitbread  agreed 
to  withdraw  his  motion,  in  lieu  of  which  he  moved — "  That 
the  resolutions  of  the  former  night  be  laid  before  his  ma- 
jesty ;  and  that  they  be  carried  up  by  the  whole  house."  This 
resolution  being  carried,  the  house  waited  upon  his  majesty 
with  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  on  Thursday  the  11th  of  April, 
to  which  his  majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  return  the  fol- 
lowing answer: 

"  Gentlemen,— I  shall,  on  all  occasions,  receive  with  the  great- 
est attention,  any  representations  of  my  commons  ;  and  I  am  fully  sen- 
sible of  the  importance  of  the  matter  which  is  the  subject  of  your  reso- 
lutions." 

It  was  not  till  the  6th  of  May,  that  Mr.  Whitbread  renew- 
ed his  motion  for  the  erasure  of  Lord  Melville's  name  from 
the  list  of  privy  counsellors,  on  which  occasion  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  rose  and  said,  "  In  consequence  of  the 
honourable  gentleman's  notice  that  his  motion  would  be  renew- 
ed, I  have  had  occasion  to  ascertain  the  sentiments  of  res- 
pectable gentlemen  on  both  sides  of  the  house,  and  I  see 
reason  to  believe  that  the  step  desired  by  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman is  considered  generally  as  expedient,  I  have  therefore, 
felt  it  my  duty  to  advise  his  majesty  to  erase  the  name  of 
Lord  Melville  from  the  list  of  privy  counsellors  ;  to  this  ad- 
vice his  majesty  has  acceded,  and  on  the  first  day  that  a  coun- 
cil is  held  for  general  purposes,  the  business  will  be  finally- 
executed.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  I  have  not  given 
this  advice  without  a  bitter  pang.  I  will  not  erase  from  my 
bosom  feelings  of  private  friendship,  but  I  cannot  suffer  these 
feelings  to  interfere  with  what  I  find  to  be  the  declared  sense 
of  a  majority  of  this  house."  Mr.  Whitbread  then  inquired 
whether  Lord  Melville  held  any  place  of  profit  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  crown,  and  was  answered  'none  but  for  life  ;' 
on  which  he  withdrew  his  motion. 
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The  commissioners  of  naval  inquiry  had,  in  the  progress  of 
these  discussions,  been  sedulously  occupied  in  the  researches 
arising  out  of  the  tenth  report :  and  Mr.  Whitbread,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  facts  which  had  transpired  in  the  progress  of 
that  inquiry,  now  considered  himself  justified  in  giving  notice 
of  an  intention  finally  to  move  for  an  impeachment.  This 
notice  was  met  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Robert  Dundas,  son  of 
Lord  Melville,  by  a  requisition  that  the  noble  lord  should  be 
admitted  and  heard  by  the  house  on  the  subject  of  the  tenth 
report,  previously  to  the  motion  for  impeachment  being  pute 
Leave  to  appear  having  been  obtained  from  both  houses,  on 
the  11th  of  June,  Lord  Melville,  escorted  by  the  serjeant  at 
arms,  advanced  within  the  bar  of  the  house  of  commons, 
where  a  chair  was  placed  for  his  reception,  on  which  having 
reposed  himself,  he  rose  aad  entered  upon  his  defence. 

His  lordship  described  the  difficulties  he  had  encountered  in 
all  thr-  endeavours  which  he  had  hitherto  made,  to  clear  his 
character ;  and  expressed  his  extreme  satisfaction  that  he  could 
now2  in  some  measure,  gratify  his  feelings  upon  this  point  ; 
although  he  was  limited  in  the  range  of  his  defence  by  the  re- 
solution Gf  the  lords.  He  solemnly  asserted,  that  he  never 
knew  that  Mr.  Trotter  had  drawn  any  money  for  the  purposes 
of  speculation  ;  and  declared  he  had  felt  highly  indignant  at 
the  charge  that  such  transactions  were  conducted  with  his 
privity  ;  and  that,  in  execution  of  them,  Mr.  Trotter  had  en- 
joyed the  advantage  of  his  (Lord  Melville's)  knowledge  of 
the  confidential  secrets  of  government.  His  lordship  as  po- 
sitively denied  his  participations  in  the  profits  of  Mr.  Trotter. 
He  admitted^  when  the  money  was  drawn  for  naval  purposes, 
that  he  had  suffered  that  gentleman  to  place  it  in  the  house  of 
Messrs.  Coutts,  until  it  should  be  wanted,  instead  of  putting 
it  into  the  iron  chest,  or  transferring  it  to  the  custody  of  the 
respective  sub-accountants ;  but  that  he  had  ever  given  Mr. 
Trotter  power  to  draw  money  from  the  bank  indiscriminately, 
he  protested  was  untrue  ;  and  in  lodging  the  money  at  a 
banker's,  after  it  was  fairly  drawn  out  of  the  bank  for  official 
purposes  by  a  competent  authority,  until  it  was  claimed  by  the 
parties  to  whom  it  belonged,  he  contended  that  he  violated  no 
clause  in  the  act  of  parliament.  He  certainly  did  suppose  the 
paymaster  derived  a  profit  from  the  sums  invested  in  the 
hands  of  Messrs.  Coutts,  but  he  had  never  considered  it  as  a 
clandestine,  a  secret,  or  an  unlawful  proceeding.  His  lordship 
said  the  reason  that  he  had  not  directly  disclaimed  having  any 
share  in  Mr.  Trotter's  profits,  when  he  was  examined  before 
the  committee  was,  because  he  had  that  moment  been  inform- 
ed of  the  confusion  in  which  his  paymaster's  account  stood; 
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and  that,  although  there  wasa  doubt  in  his  own  mind  whether 
he  might  not,   in  consequence  of   that  circumstance,  uninten- 
tionally have  received  what  was  his   own  property,   from  un- 
lawful profits,    he  could  then,    as  well  as   at  the  present  time, 
have  denied  any  participation  with  his  knowledge  or  volitio 
His   lordship  referred   to  two  sums  of  about   10,000/.  each, 
which  had  come  to  his  hands,   as   the   confidential   adviser  of 
government,    lor  the  affairs  of  Scotland.      The  circumstan 
relative  to    them  he  felt  eqally  bound,    by  private  honour  and 
public   duty,    never    to  disclose  ;  though  he   affirmed,  in  the 
most  unqualified  terms,  that  those  sums  were  neither  used  nor 
meant  to  be  employed,   for  any  object  of  profit  by  him.     He 
had  certainly  directed  his  agent  to  procure  for  him  the  loan  of 
20,000/.    for  which  he  had  paid  regular  interest  ;  but   it  was 
not,  till  within  the  last  six  weeks,   that  he  knew   Mr.  Trotter 
was  the  lender  of  the  money.     After  explaining  the  nature  of 
his  transactions  with  respect  to  the  loyalty  loan,  to  which  he 
subscribed  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  his  lordship  said 
when  he  destroyed  all  vouchers,  it  was  because  he  considered 
them  useless  ;  and  certainly  not  from  the  most  remote  appre- 
hension of  danger  of  their  existence.     Lord   Melville   said, 
when  he  reviewed  the  past  proceedings  of  parliament,  he  could 
scarcely  believe  that  an  impeachment  was  intended,  and  he  was 
equally  incredulous  with   respect  to   an  indictment.     He    ob- 
served that  he  did  not  even  yet  despair  of  receiving  justice 
from  his  deluded  country,   although   he   could  not    persuade 
himself  to  mention  circumstances  which  it  was  his  interest  to 
explain. 

When  his  lordship  had  withdrawn,  Mr.  Whitbread  ad- 
dressed the  house.  The  honourable  member  said  the  excuse  of- 
fered by  Lord  Melville  for  not  directly  answering  questions,  in 
consequence  of  the  mixed  state  of  Mr.  Trotter's  accounts,  was 
strange  and  incredible.  He  argued  on  the  suspicious  circum- 
stance of  refusing  to  give  any  account  of  the  two  sums  of  ten 
thousand  pounds  ;  and  declared  he  should  be  satisfied  if  his 
lordship  would  refer  the  matter  to  a  jury  of  honour,  consisting 
of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Mr.  Windham,  and  any 
other  person  of  equal  integrity,  in  case  they  acquitted  him. 
Mr.  Whitbread  concluded  by  moving  "  that  Henry  Lord 
Viscount  Melville  be  impeached  of  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors." 

A  long  debate  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Bond  ob- 
jected to  an  impeachment  as  cumbrous  and  expensive,  and 
moved  as  an  amendment  "  that  his  majesty's  attorney-general 
be  directed  to  prosecute  Henry  Lord  Viscount  Melville  for 
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the  several  offences  which  appear  from  the  report  of  the  com- 
missioners  of  naval  enquiry,  and  that  of  the  select  committee 
of  the  house  of  commons,  to  have  been  committed  by  the 
said  Henry  Lord  Viscount  Melville."  On  a  division  of  the 
house  the  motion  for  impeachment  was  rejected  by  a  majority 
of  seventy-seven  ;  and  Mr.  Bond's  amendment  for  a  criminal 
prosecution  adopted  by  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  to  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  voices.  It  was  how- 
ever ultimately  determined  on  the  25th  of  June,  that  the  mode 
of  prosecution  by  impeachment  should  be  resorted  to,  and 
Mr.  Whitbread  was  appointed  manager  of  the  impeachment, 
with  directions  to  acquaint  the  lords  on  the  following  day  with 
the  determination  of  the  commons'  house  of  parliament.  On 
this  occasion  Mr.  Pitt  delivered  his  last  speech  in  the  senate, 
and  argued  strongly  in  favour  of  a  trial  by  impeachment  in 
preference  to  proceedings  by  criminal  prosecution. 

Another  subject  arising  out  of  the  tenth  report  of  the  com- 
missioners of  naval  enquiry,  and  closely  connected  with  the 
delinquency  of  Lord  Melville,  was  a  loan  of  forty  thousand 
pounds  of  the  public  money  made  by  government,  with  the 
privity  of  Mr.  Pitt,  to  the  private  banking  house  of  Messrs. 
Boyd  and  Benfield.  In  introducing  this  transaction  to  the 
consideration  of  parliament,  Mr.  Whitbread  disclaimed  all  in- 
tention of  imputing  corrupt  or  improper  motives  to  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer ;  but  he  considered  it  necessary  to 
prevent  such  a  practice  from  being  drawn  into  a  precedent  by 
future  ministers,  and  recommended  that  a  bill  of  indemnity 
should  be  introduced  in  favour  of  the  existing  government  to 
exonerate  them  from  a  transaction  which  was  certainly  illegal. 
The  following  resolution  was  in  consequence  moved  by  Mr6 
Lascelles : 

"  Resolved,  that  the  measure  of  advancing  forty  thousand  pounds  to 
Messrs.  Boyd  and  Co.  upon  unquestionable  securities,  which  have  been 
regularly  discharged,  was  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  averting  conse- 
quences, that  might  have  proved  highly  injurious  to  the  commercial  and 
financial  interests  of  the  country ;  and," although  not  conformable  to  law, 
appeared  at  the  time,  to  be  called  for  by  the  peculiar  exigency  of  public 
affairs." 

This  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  house  without  a  division, 
and  Mr.  Lascelles  afterwards  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
of  indemnity,  which  passed  into  a  law. 

No  other  business  of  prominent  importance  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  parliament  during  the  present  session,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  statement  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  country, 
brought  forward  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  on  the 
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1 8th  of  February,  and  which  may  be  compressed  into  the 
subjoined  marginal  summary.* 

Distentions  still  continued   to    shake    the    British    cabinet  ; 
and  the    conflicting   sentiments  of  its   members  threatened  to 
produce  a  partial  change  in  the  ministry  if  no  subject  of  para 
mount  interest  had  arisen  to  call  them  more  strongly   into  ac- 
tion.   But  the  inquiry  into  Lord  Melville's  official  transactions 
served  to  waft  the  slumbering  embers  of  disagreement  into  an 
open  flame.     Soon  after  the  Easter  parliamentary  recess,  Lord 
Sidmouth,  it  appears,  suggested   the  propriety  of  removing 
Lord  Melville  from  the  privy  council ;  but  Mr.  Pitt,  wishing 
to  avoid  that  measure  of   just  severity,    conceived  that  both 
parliament  and  the  country  would  be  satisfied  with  the  noble 
lord's  resignation  of  his  office  as  first  lord  of  the  admiralty. 
Neither  party  was  disposed  to  yield,  and  Lord  Sidmouth,  the 
Earl  of  Buckinghamshire,  and  Mr.  Vansittart,  expressed  their 
determination  to  throw  up  their  several  appointments.     This 
extremity  was,  however,  for  the  present  averted  by  the  erasure 
of  Lord  Melville's  name  from    the  list  of  the   privy  council, 
and  the  vote  of  impeachment,  which  afterwards  passed  against 
that  nobleman.     The  current  of  public  opinion  was  decidedly 
unfavourable  to  the  noble  viscount.     The  city  of  London  took 

*  NATIONAL  FINANCES. 

PUBLIC  INCOME  of  Great  Britain  for  the  Year  ending  the  5th   of 

January,  1805. 

Branches  of  Revenue.  Gross  Receipts.  Paid  into  the  Excheq. 
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9 

Grand  Total,— /.63,374,295      2    8 
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the  lead,  in  presenting  an  address  to  his  majesty  requesting 
him  to  remove  his  lordship  from  his  councils  for  ever;  and 
various  similar  resolutions  were  voted  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  couched  in  language  of  unqualified  censure. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  imperfect  accommodation 
which  had  been  recently  established  in  the  ministry  would  be 
lasting  ;  and  it  therefore  created  no  surprise  when  it  was  learnt 
that  Lord  Sidmouth  and  his  adherents  wished  to  retire  from 
a  cabinet,  the  proceedings  of  which  they  could  not  approve. 
On  the  5th  of  July  his  lordship,  in  conformity  with  this  reso- 
lution, went  out  of  office  ;  and  five  days  afterwards  his  exam- 
ple was  followed  by  the  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire.  These 
noblemen  were  succeeded  by  Earl  Camden  and  Lord  Harrow- 
by,  while  Lord  Castlereagh  was  appointed  to  the  foreign  de- 
partment ;  the  office  of  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  having  been 
previously  conferred  on  Sir  Charles  Middleton,  who  was 
called  to  the  upper  house  of  parliament  under  the  title  of 
Lord  Barham. 

The  impolicy  of  the  desperate  experiment  made  by  Mr, 
Pitt  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  the  government  by  means  of  his 
own  personal  weight  and  importance,  unaided  by  the  efficient 
co-operation  he  had  relinquished,  when  in  an  evil  hour  he 
consented  to  the  formation  of  a  ministry  on  the  principle  of 
exclusion,  had  now  become  manifest  to  the  whole  nation.  The 
minister  had  seen  an  old  political  ally  disgraced,  and  almost 
annihilated,  without  possessing  the  means  of  soothing  his  la- 
cerated feelings  by  any  circumstance  of  alleviation.  Mortified 
at  this  obvious  proof  of  his  declining  influence  and  authority 
with  the  nation,  he  was  attacked  by  a  fever,  which  the  per- 
petual and  deep  chagrin  arising  from  the  reflection  of  his  past 
grandeur  and  authority,  and  his  present  declining  credit,  con- 
tributed to  aggravate.  From  this  corporeal  malady  he  fortu- 
nately recovered  ;  but  his  disorder,  joined  to  the  rooted  vexa- 
tion of  his  mind,  and  the  calamitous  train  of  subsequent 
occurrences  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  extreme  debility  of  system  with  which  he  became  affected, 
and  which  finally  deprived  the  country  of  one  of  its  most  dis- 
tinguished statesmen. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Foreign  History  :  State  of  France — Political  Relations  of  the  princi- 
pal States  <)f  Eurofie — Letter  from  the  Emfieror  jVa/ioleon  to  the 
King  of  England — Answer  of  Lord  Mulgrave — The  Italian  R< /tub- 
lie  dissolved,  and  a  Monarchy  substituted — Bonafiarle  crowned  King 
of  Italy — Genbd  annexed  to  the  French  Em f ure — The  immediate  cause 
of  a  .Yew  Coalition  against  France — The  Army  of  England  ordered 
to  march  from  the  French  Coast  to  the  Rhine — Bavaria  invaded  by 
the  Austrian* — Bonafiurte  jilaces  himself  at  the  Head  of  the  French 
Army  in  Germany — Flan  of  0 Iterations — The  French  Forces  advance 
to  the  Danube — Perilous  Situation  of  the  Austrian  Army  under  Ge- 
neral Mack — Ca/iitulation  of  Ulm- — Advance  of  the  French  towards 
Henna — Entrance  into  that  City — Campaign  in  Italy s  the  Tyrol,  and 
the  Voralberg — Passage  of  the  Bridge  of  frerona  by  the  French — Re- 
treat of  the  Archduke  Charles  towards  the  Hereditary  States— -^Sur- 
render of 'an  Austrian  Column  under  General  Hillinger— Conquest  of 
the  Tyrol  and  the  Voralberg  by  the  French — Indication  on  the  fiart  of 
Prussia  of  an  intention  to  join  thp  Allied  Powers — Landing  of  the 
King  of  Sweden  in  Stralsund — Debarkation  of  an  Anglo- Russian 
Anna  in  the  jYea/iolitan  Dominions — Retreat  of  the  Russian  Army  to 
Olmutz — Battle  of  Austerlitz — Termination  of  the  War — Peace  of 
Presburg. 

The  Republic  of  France,  which  had  assumed  so  many  dif- 
ferent forms,  which  during  a  period  of  twelve  years,  had  fixed 
the  attention,  excited  the  hopes,  and  awakened  the  fears  of 
mankind,  had  at  length  expired,  and  a  new  empire  arose  from 
its  ashes,  founded  principally  upon  the  power  of  the  sword. 
It  was  remarked  by  a  profound  statesman,^  that  the  French 
republic  would  become  the  prey  of  the  first  ambitious  chief- 
tain, who  had  sufficient  boldness  and  dexterity  to  avail  himself 
of  a  fortunate  train  of  circumstances  to  seize  the  government, 
and  this  prediction  found  its  fulfilment  in  the  elevation  of  Na- 
poleon to  the  imperial  purple.  The  immense  and  increasing 
power  of  France  had  occasioned  the  utmost  disquietude  to  all 
the  surrounding  nations.  Depending  chiefly  upon  her  agri- 
culture and  the  natural  resources  of  the  country,  she  had  soon, 
in  a  great  degree,  recovered  from  the  convulsive  shock  of  the 
revolution.  The  suspicious  and  selfish  policy  of  the  powers 
that  had  coalesced  against  her,  had  united  men  of  almost  all 
parties  in  defence  of  their  common  country.  More  than 
twelve  years  of  active  warfare,  and  the  complete  destruction 
of  her  commerce,  had  given  a  military  character  to  her  whole 
population.  Not  only  were  the  ambitious  projects  of  Louis 
XIV.  which  had  been  suspended  during  the  subsequent  weak- 
ness of  the  monarchy  of  France,  now  realized,  but  greatly 
exceeded  ;  and  the  establishment  of  an  empire  as  extensive  as 

*  Mr.  Burke, 
Vol.  II.  3  D 
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that  of  Charlemagne,  was  a  favourite  object  of  pursuit  both 
with  the  government  and  the  people.  The  union  of  all  the 
powers  of  the  state  in  one  individual  had  increased  the  vigour 
of  the  nation,  both  in  its  foreign  and  internal  operations  ;  and 
the  activity,  the  boldness,  and  the  military  talents  of  its  chief 
insured  a  prompt  and  universal  obedience  to  his  will.  To  the 
armies  he  was  endeared  by  his  victories  and  the  brilliancy  of 
his  career  ;  and  the  assumption  of  imperial  dignity,  by  enabling 
him  to  confer  new  honours  upon  his  adherents,  and  new  re- 
wards upon  the  soldiery,  increased  and  confirmed  upon  at- 
tachment. At  this  period  the  military  force  of  France 
amounted  to  upwards  of  six  hundred  thousand  men  ;  and  this 
army,  by  the  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  conscription,  and 
the  formation  of  the  national  guard,  was  capable  of  being  aug- 
mented to  almost  any  extent. 

Two  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  renewal  of  hostilities 
between  Great  Britain  and  France  ;  but  the  war  had  not 
hitherto  been  signalized  by  any  memorable  event.  In  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  this  country  laboured  under  one  essen- 
tial deficiency  :  so  great  was  the  drain  from  her  population,  in 
consequence  both  of  her  extensive  navy  and  the  force  required 
for  the  security  of  her  colonies,  which  the  war  had  tended  to 
augment,  that  the  amount  of  that  part  of  the  regular  army 
which  was  destined  for  European  service  scarcely  exceeded 
fifty  thousand  men  ;  and  it  was  evidently  impossible,  without 
the  support  of  other  powers,  to  undertake  offensive  operations 
against  the  continental  dominions  of  France.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  France,  in  the  reduced  state  of  her  navy,  pos- 
sessed no  means  of  attacking  Great  Britain.  The  alarm  of 
invasion  had  long  ceased :  and  the  more  the  project  was  con- 
sidered, the  more  difficulties  appeared  in  the  way  of  its  exe- 
cution. 

Such  was  the  posture  of  affairs  when  Mr.  Pitt  returned  to 
power.  While  in  opposition  he  had  loudly  condemned  the 
inactivity  of  ministers,  and  he  felt  the  necessity  therefore  of 
signalizing  his  administration  by  some  extraordinary  effort. 
His  attention  was  of  course  immediately  directed  to  the  con- 
tinent :  and  he  laboured  to  form  a  new  league  among  the  states 
of  Europe  against  the  power  of  France.  The  situation  of  the 
continent  was  favourable  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  design, 
Russia  and  Sweden  were  disgusted  and  irritated  by  the  con- 
duct of  Bonaparte  ;  and  Austria  observed  the  measures  of  his 
government  with  jealousy  and  alarm.  The  negociation  was 
carried  on  with  great  activity  through  the  medium  of  the  court 
of  St.  Petersburg.  Russia  entered  into  the  measure  with 
eagerness  and  zeal ;  but  Austria,  who  was  sensible  that  she 
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had  much  more  at  stake  than  the  other  powers,  was  wavering 
and  indecisive.  It  was,  however;  hoped  and  expected  that 
the  pecuniar}'  means  of  Great  Britain,  the  entreaties  and  re- 
monstrances of  Russia,  and  the  continually  increasing  irritation 
arising  from  the  course  of  conduct  pursued  by  the  French 
government,  would  at  no  distunt  period  induce  Austria  to 
unite  in  the  league. 

The  diplomatic  intercourse  between  Russia  and  France  had 
been  for  a  considerable  time  suspended  ;  and  the  resentment 
and  hostility  of  Alexander  were  increased  to  the  highest  de- 
gree by  the  conduct  of  the  French  government  towards  the 
independent  states  of  Germany,  and  by  the  seizure  and  exe- 
cution of  the  Duke  d'Enghien.  Influenced  by  these  disposi- 
tions, he  entered  towards  the  close  of  the  last  year  into  active 
negociations  with  Great  Britain,  and  every  effort  was  made  to 
induce  the  court  of  Vienna  to  co-operate  with  this  power  to 
reduce  the  influence  of  a  government  which  a  concurrence  of 
extraordinary  circumstances  had  rendered  formidable  to  all 
the  other  states  of  Europe. 

The  adventurous  character  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  King 
of  Sweden,  had  directed  much  of  the  public  attention  towards 
that  country.  Provoked  at  the  spirit  of  aggression  manifested 
by  France,  and  irritated  at  the  indecent  and  insolent  language 
of  its  government  towards  him,  he  had  recalled  his  minister, 
and  had  suspended  all  diplomatic  intercourse  with  that  coun- 
try, before  the  Emperor  of  Russia  had  resorted  to  the  same 
measure.  The  resources  of  Sweden,  however,  were  too  in- 
considerable to  render  her  enmity  formidable  to  France,  but 
Gustavus  was  resolved  not  to  remain  inactive,  and  on  the  3d 
of  December,  in  the  last  year,  a  preliminary  and  secret  con- 
vention was  concluded  with  England,  in  which  it  was  agreed 
that  a  depot,  for  Hanoverian  troops,  should  be  assigned  in 
Swedish  Pomerania,  and  that  the  British  government  should 
advance  sixty  thousand  pounds,  in  order  to  enable  Sweden  to 
provide  more  effectually  for  the  defence  of  Stralsund. 

The  pride  of  the  house  of  Austria  had  been  humbled  by  the 
disastrous  events  of  the  two  wars  in  which  she  had  been  en- 
gaged, with  the  republic  of  France.  Her  population  and  ter- 
ritory, however,  had  not  suffered  any  material  diminution. 
She  had,  indeed,  lost  the  provinces  of  Belgium,  but  she  had 
acquired  the  rich  and  extensive  territory  of  Venice.  The 
dominions  of  the  emperor  were  of  vast  extent,  comprehending 
besides  the  lesser  provinces  of  Hungary,  Bohemia,  the  two 
Austrias,  the  Tyrol,  and  the  recent  acquisition  of  Venice. 
But  these  immense  possessions  were  not  cemented  by  any 
general  bond  of  union,  or  animated  by  any  common  principle 
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of  patriotism.  Bohemia  was  divided  by  religious  dissen- 
tions  ;  and  Hungary,  attached  to  its  ancient  constitution,  re- 
garded the  measures  of  the  imperial  cabinet  with  jealousy  and 
distrust.  The  government  through  all  its  departments  was 
destitute  of  energy  and  vigour,  and  the  court  itself  was  dis- 
tracted with  dissentions  and  cabals. 

One  of  the  first  measures  adopted  by  Bonaparte  after  his 
elevation  to  the  imperial  dignity,  was  to  transmit  new  over- 
tures to  the  British  government.  This  communication  was 
conveyed  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  written  by  Napoleon's  own 
hand,  and  addressed  to  his  Britannic  Majesty.  This  unusual 
mode  of  communication,  which  he  had  before  adopted  upon 
his  accession  to  the  office  of  first  consul,  was  chosen  from  a 
professed  desire  to  disengage  so  important  a  transaction  from 
the  intrigues  of  cabinets  and  the  perplexities  and  delays  of 
diplomacy.  After  adverting  to  his  recent  elevation  to  the 
throne  of  France,  and  lamenting  the  unnecessary  effusion  of 
blood ;  he  said  he  considered  it  no  disgrace  to  take  the  first 
step  towards  conciliation  ;  for  though  peace  was  the  wish  of 
his  heart,  war  had  never  been  inconsistent  with  his  glory.  As 
it  had  never  been  customary  for  the  English  Sovereign  to 
communicate  directly  with  a  foreign  potentate,  an  answer  was 
returned  by  Lord  Mulgrave,  addressed  to  the  French  minis- 
ter. The  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  intimated  his 
majesty's  wish  to  procure  the  blessing  of  peace,  on  terms  com- 
patible with  the  permanent  security  of  Europe  ;  but  stated  the 
impracticability  of  more  fully  meeting  the  overture  now 
made,  until  communications  had  been  held  with  the  powers  of 
the  continent,  with  whom  his  majesty  was  engaged  in  confi- 
dential connexions  and  relations,^ 


t  LETTER  FROM  THE  EMPEROR  NAPOLEON  TO  THE 

KING  OF  ENGLAND. 

Dated  January  2d,  1805.     Communicated  to  the  French  Legislative 
Body,  February  4th,  1805. 

**  Sir  and  Brother, 

"  Called  to  the  throne  of  France  by  Providence,  and  by  the  suffrages 
of  the  senate,  the  people  and  the  army,  my  first  sentiment  is  a  wish  for 
peace.  France  and  England  abuse  their  prosperity.  They  may  con- 
tend for  ages ;  but  do  their  governments  well  fulfil  the  most  sacred  of 
their  duties,  and  will  not  so  much  blood,  shed  uselessly,  and  without  a 
view  to  any  end,  condemn  them  in  their  own  consciences  ?  I  consider  it 
as  no  disgrace  to  make  the  first  step.  I  have,  I  hope,  sufficiently  pro- 
yed  to  the  world,  that  I  fear  none  of  the  chances  of  war  ;  it  besides  pre- 
sents nothing  that  I  need  to  fear;  peace  is  the  wish  of  my  heart,  but  war 
has  never  been  inconsistent  with  my  glory.  I  conjure  your  majesty  not 
to  deny  yourself  the  happiness  of  giving  peace  to  the  world,  nor  to  leave 
that  sweet  satisfaction  to  your  children  ;  for  certainly  there  never  was 
&  more  fortunate  opportunity,  nor  a  moment  more  favourable,  to  silence 
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Early  in  the  month  of  February  the  letter  to  the  King  of 
England  was  communicated  to  the  French  legislative  body, 
by  order  of  Napoleon,  together  with  the  answer  received  from 
the  English  secretary  of  state.  M.  Segur  in  presenting  these 
documents,  very  naturally  availed  himself  ot  the  opportunity 
they  afforded  of  ascribing  the  continuance  of  hostilities  to  the 
hatred  and  ambition  of  the  British  government ;  u  if,"  said  the 
orator,  "  blood  must  flow  on  the  earth  and  on  the  sea,  this 
letter  of  the  emperor  will  for  ever  absolve  the  French  nation 

all  thepassions,  and  listen  only  to  the  sentiments  of  humanity  and  rea- 
son. This  moment  once  lost,  what  end  can  be  assigned  to  a  war,  which 
all  my  efforts  will  not  be  able  to  terminate  !  Your  majesty  has  gained 
more  within  ten  years,  both  in  territory  and  riches,  than  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  Europe.  Your  nation  is  at  the  highest  point  of  prosperity  ;  what 
can  it  hope  from  war? — To  form  a  coalition  with  some  powers  of  the 
continent  ?  The  continent  will  remain  tranquil :  a  coalition  can  only  in- 
crease the  preponderance  and  continental  greatness  of  France.  To 
renew  intestine  troubles  ?  The  times  are  no  longer  the  same.  To  de- 
stroy our  finances  ?  Finances  founded  on  a  flourishing  agriculture  can 
never  be  destroyed.  To  take  from  France  her  colonies  ?  The  colonies 
are  to  France  only  a  secondary  object ;  and  does  not  your  majesty 
already  possess  more  than  you  know  how  to  preserve  ?  If  your  majesty 
would  but  reflect,  you  must  perceive  that  the  war  is  without  an  object, 
wuhout  any  presumable  result  to  yourself.  Alas  !  what  a  melancholy 
prospect  to  cause  two  nations  to  fight,  merely  for  the  sake  of  fighting. 
The  world  is  sufficiently  large  for  our  two  nations  to  live  in  it,  and  rea- 
son is  sufficiently  powerful  to  discover  the  means  of  reconciling  every 
thing,  when  the  wish  for  reconciliation  exists  on  both  sides.  I  have, 
however,  fulfilled  a  sacred  duty,  and  one  which  is  precious  to  my  heart. 
I  trust  your  majesty  will  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  my  sentiments,  and 
my  wish  to  give  you  every  proof  of  it,  8cc. 

(Signed)  « NAPOLEON." 

LORD  MULGRAVE'S  ANSWER. 

Dated  14th  January ',  1805.  Addressed  to  M.  Talleyrand. 
"  His  Britannic  Majesty  has  received  the  letter  which  has  been  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  the  head  of  the  French  government,  dated  the  2d  of 
the  present  month.  There  is  no  object  which  his  majesty  has  more  at 
heart,  than  to  avail  himself  of  the  first  opportunity  to  procure  again  for 
his  subjects  the  advantages  of  a  peace,  founded  on  bases  which  may  not 
be  incompatible  with  the  permanent  security  and  essential  interests  of 
his  dominions.  His  majesty  is  persuaded  that  this  end  can  only  be  at- 
tained by  arrangements  which  may  at  the  same  time  provide  for  the 
future  safety  and  tranquillity  of  Europe,  and  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
the  dangers  and  calamities  in  which  it  is  involved.  Conformably  to  this 
sentiment,  his  majesty  feels  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  answer  more 
particularly  to  the  overture  that  has  been  made  him,  till  he  has  had 
time  to  communicate  with  the  powers  on  the  Continent,  with  whom  he 
is  engaged  in  confidential  connections  and  relations,  and  particularly  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  who  has  given  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  wisdom 
and  elevation  of  the  sentiments  with  which  he  is  animated,  and  the 
lively  interest  which  he  takes  in  the  safety  and  independence  of  the 
Continent. 

(Signed)  "  MULGRAVE."; 
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from  Its  guilt  ;  and  throw  all  the  responsibility  upon  that  go- 
vernment, which  would  prolong  its  effusion. " 

The  establishment  of  the  new  empire  of  the  French,  and 
the  elevation  of  Bonaparte  to  the  imperial  dignity,  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  correspondent  change  in  the  government  of  the 
Italian  states.  The  vice-president  of  the  Italian  republic, 
Melzi,  the  members  of  the  consulta  of  state,  and  the  deputies 
of  the  colleges  and  the  constituted  bodies,  had  repaired  to 
Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  attending  at  the  imperial  coronation. 
This  body,  whom  Bonaparte  chose  to  consider  as  the  legal 
representatives,  and  authorized  organ  of  the  Italian  republic, 
determined  after  a  decent  interval  of  deliberation,  that  the 
constitution  of  Lyons  was  merely  provisional,  and  that  a 
change  had  become  necessary,  in  order  to  insure  the  repose 
and  happiness  of  Italy.  Impressed  with  these  sentiments 
they  besought  the  French  Emperor,  to  perfect  the  wishes  of 
the  citizens  by  deigning  to  become  their  sovereign.  "  You 
wished,  Sire,"  said  Melzi,  u  that  the  Italian  republic  should 
exist,  and  it  has  existence.  Wish  that  the  Italian  monarchy 
shall  be  happy,  and  it  shall  be  so."  After  a  short  pause,  Bo- 
naparte replied  to  the  'address  of  the  vice-president.  He 
reminded  the  deputies,  that  to  him  their  country  was  indebted 
for  the  original  establishment  of  their  independence,  and  expa- 
tiated upon  the  interest  which  he1  had  always  taken  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  republic.  "  When  at  Lyons,"  he  added,  "  you 
deemed  it  for. your  interest  that  we  should  be  at  the  head  of 
your  government ;  and  still  persevering  in  the  same  opinion, 
you  now  will  that  we  shall  be  the  first  of  your  kings.  The 
separation  of  the  crowns  of  France  and  Italy  which  might  be 
advantageous  to  insure  the  independence  of  your  posterity, 
would  at  the  present  moment,  be  fatal  to  your  existence  and 
tranquillity.  I  shall  keep  this  crown,  but  only  so  long  as  your 
interests  shall  require  it ;  and  I  shall  with  pleasure  see  the 
moment  arrive,  when  I  can  place  it  on  the  head  of  a  younger 
person,  animated  with  my  spirit,  and  equally  anxious  to  pro- 
vide for  your  security  and  happiness." 

It  was  stipulated  that  the  throne  of  Italy  should  be  here- 
ditary in  the  male  line,  both  natural  and  adopted ;  but  that  the 
right  of  adoption  should  not  extend  to  any  other  person  than 
a  citizen  of  the  French  empire,  or  of  the  republic  of  Italy  ; 
that  the  crown  of  Italy  should  not  be  united  to  that  of  France, 
except  upon  the  kead  of  the  present  emperor ;  that  none  of 
his  successors  should  be  allowed  to  reign  in  Italy,  unless  they 
reside  upon  the  territory  of  the  Italian  republic  ;  and  that  Bo- 
naparte should,  during  his  life,  have  the  right  of  giving  a  sue- 
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cessor  among  his  legitimate  male  children,  whether  begotten 
or  adopted. 

In  the  mean  time,  Bonaparte,  in  compliance  with  the  ad- 
dresses which  poured  in  upon  him  from  the  various  constitu- 
ted authorities  of  the  Italian  republic,  repaired  to  Milan  to  as- 
sume, with  the  requisite  solemnities,  the  crown  of  his  new 
kingdom.  The  ceremony  was  performed  on  the  26th  of  May, 
in  the  cathedral  church  of  Milan,  by  Cardinal  Caprara,  the 
archbishop  of  that  city,  who  was  authorized  by  the  pope  to 
preside  upon  this  occasion.  Bonaparte,  wearing  the  two  dia- 
dems of  France  and  Italy,  bearing  the  sceptre  and  hand  of 
justice,  and  clothed  with  the  royal  mantle,  proceeded  in  the 
midst  of  a  magnificent  and  solemn  procession,  from  the  palace 
to  the  cathedral.  At  the  entrance  to  the  church  he  was  met 
by  the  cardinal  and  the  clergy,  and  the  air  was  perfumed 
with  the  incense,  which  was  burnt  in  the  presence  of  the  new 
sovereign.  After  an  address  of  courtly  adulation  from  the 
Cardinal,  Bonaparte  was  introduced  to  the  sanctuary,  and 
conducted  to  a  throne  decorated  with  the  insignia  of  the  French 
empire,  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  At  the  entrance  to  the 
sanctuary,  in  front  of  the  altar,  was  placed  the  insignia  of 
C'.iarlemagne.  Upon  this  altar  the  royal  ornaments  were  then 
deposited,  and  the  cardinal  pronounced  over  them  his  solemn 
benediction.  Napoleon,  advancing  from  his  throne,  received 
from  the  hand  of  the  cardinal  the  ring  and  other  ensigns  of 
royalty.  He  then  ascended  the  steps  of  the  altar,  and  taking 
in  his  hand  the  ancient  iron  crown  of  the  kings  of  Lombardy, 
he  placed  it  with  a  determined  air  upon  his  head,  pronouncing 
at  the  same  time,  with  a  firm  voice,  these  emphatical  words — 
"  Dieu  me  la  donne,  gare  a  qui  la  touched*  He  then  returned 
it  to  the  altar ;  and  taking  the  crown  of  Italy,  placed  it  in  like 
manner  upon  his  head,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  specta- 
tors.  Bonaparte  having  pronounced  the  oath,  a  herald  imme- 
diately proclaimed  in  a  loud  voice — c  Napoleon  Emperor  of 
the  French  and  King  of  Italy,  is  crowned  and  enthroned— 
Long  live  the  Emperor  and  King  !'  At  the  same  instant  all 
the  attendants  repeated — "  Long  live  the  Emperor  and  King!* 
and  the  lofty  domes  of  the  church  resounded  with  the  shouts 
and  applause  of  the  multitude.  The  ceremony  was  closed 
with  Te  Deum,  and  the  procession  returned  to  the  palace.— 
Soon  after  the  coronation,  Prince  Eugene,  (Beauharnois,  son- 
in-law  of  the  new  monarch)  was  appointed  Viceroy  of  Italy, 
and  a  new  order  of  knighthood,  under  the  designation  of  "  the 
iron  crown,"  was  instituted. 

*  God  has  conferred  it  on  me — let  those  who  shall  touch  it  beware. 
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While  Bonaparte  was  employed  at  Milan,  in  settling  the 
constitution  and  civil  code  of  his  newly  acquired  kingdom,  his 
agents  were  actively  engaged  in  another  quarter,  in  preparing 
the  way  for  a  fresh  act  of  aggrandizement.  The  republic  of 
Genoa,  notwithstanding  the  narrow  limits  of  its  territory,  had 
occupied  a  distinguished  place  in  the  history  of  modern  Eu- 
rope. But  the  period  at  length  arrived,  when  even  the  forms 
of  national  independence  were  to  terminate  ;  and  the  republic 
was  destined  to  be  absorbed  in  the  immense  and  overwhelm- 
ing mass  of  the  French  empire.  The  disastrous  consequences 
which  resulted  from  this  revolution,  the  war  of  which  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  immediate  occasion,  and  the  fatal  issue 
of  that  contest,  will  render  it  an  event  for  ever  memorable  in 
the  history  of  mankind. 

The  line  of  policy  to  be  pursued  upon  this  occasion  was  ex- 
tremely simple.  It  was  expedient  that  some  decent  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  form  of  the  proceedings,  and  that  at  least 
some  appearance  of  moderation  should  be  assumed.  It  was 
accordingly  determined  that  the  proposal  for  the  union  should 
originate  with  the  senate  and  people  of  Genoa.  The  requi- 
site precautions  having  been  adopted,  and  the  minds  of  the 
people  sufficiently  prepared  for  the  event,  the  senate,  after  due 
deliberation,  resolved  that  an  address  should  be  presented  to 
Bonaparte,  praying  that  he  would  allow  the  republic  of  Genoa 
to  be  permanently  united  to  the  French  empire.  This  ad- 
dress was  signed  not  merely  by  the  members  of  the  senate, 
but  by  a  vast  number  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Genoa; 
and  it  was  ordered  that  an  embassy,  consisting  of  the  doge, 
and  the  deputies  of  the  senate,  and  people,  should  proceed  to 
Milan,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  this  document  at  the  feet  of 
the  Emperor.  Upon  their  arrival  in  that  city,  they  publicly 
unfolded  the  object  of  their  mission.  Bonaparte  was  not  inex- 
orable. He  listened  with  attention  and  with  favour ;  and  af- 
terwards addressed  the  doge  and  the  deputies  in  a  speech,  in 
which  he  enlarged  with  becoming  gravity  upon  the  impor- 
tance and  the  necessity  of  this  union,  and  assured  them  that 
he  would  realize  their  expectations,  and  unite  them  to  his 
great  people. 

This  extraordinary  transaction  was  immediately  communis 
cated  to  the  different  courts  of  Europe,  and  excited  in  every 
quarter  the  most  lively  feelings  of  indignation.  The  Empe- 
ror Alexander  in  particular,  who  had  previously  dispatched 
M.  Novoiltzoff  on  his  way  to  Paris,  to  try  the  effect  of  nego- 
ciation,  hastened  to  recall  that  ambassador^  and  issued  a  me- 
morial explanatory  ot  his  mission,  and  of  the  circumstances 
which  had  led  to  its  abrupt  termination.     In  this  document  it 
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is  stated,  that  the  emperor  had  a  compliance  with  the  wishes 
of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  sent  his  ambassador  to  Bonaparte,  to 
meet  the  ,  aeific  overtures  which  he  had  made  to  the  court  of 
London  ;  but  that  by  a  fresh  transgression  of  the  most  solemn 
treaties,  the  union  of  the  Ligurian  republic  with  France  had 
been  effected,  and  all  hope  of  restoring  tranquillity  to  Europe 
by  negociation  thereby  destroyed.  But  the  most  important 
effect  resulting  from  the  annexation  of  Genoa  to  France,  was 
the  impression  which  this  event  appears  to  have  made  upon 
the  cabinet  of  Vienna.  Notwithstanding  the  urgent  solicita- 
tions of  Russia,  and  the  immense  pecuniary  offers  made  by- 
Great  Britain,  Austria  had  hitherto  refused  to  acQede  to  a 
treaty  of  concert.  She  had  acquiesced  in  the  assumption  of 
the  crown  of  Italv :  she  had  even  directed  her  ambassador 
to  congratulate  Bonaparte  upon  that  acquisition  of  his  titles  ; 
but  this  last  act  of  usurpation,  combined  with  the  formidable 
military  attitude  which  France  had  assumed  in  the  north  of 
Italy,  fixed  her  wavering  purpose.  Urged,  therefore,  by  the 
remonstrances  of  the  allies,  and  impelled  by  the  strongest 
feelings  of  resentment,  she  abandoned  her  former  cautious 
system  of  policy,  and  by  a  treaty  signed  at  St.  Petersburg,  on 
the  9th  of  August,  consented  to  become  a  party  to  the  league  ; 
the  objects  of  which,  as  defined  in  a  treaty  of  concert  between 
Great  Britain  and  Russia,  signed  at  St.  Petersburg  on  the  11th 
of  April,  were,  First,  The  expulsion  of  the  French  troops 
from  Hanover  and  the  north  of  Germany :  Secondly,  The 
establishment  of  the  independence  of  the  republics  of  Holland 
and  Switzerland  :  Thirdly,  The  re-establishment  of  the  King 
of  Sardinia  in  Piedmont,  with  as  large  an  augmentation  of  his 
territory  as  circumstances  might  admit:  Fourthly,  The  future 
security  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  the  complete  evacua- 
tion of  Italy,  the  Isle  of  Elba  included,  by  the  French  forces  : 
and  Fifthly,  the  establishment  of  an  order  of  things  in  Eu- 
rope, which  might  effectually  guarantee  the  security  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  different  states,  and  present  a  solid  barrier 
against  future  usurpation. 

The  cabinet  of  Vienna  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  impending  contest,  and  with  the  necessity  of 
making  exertions  correspondent  to  this  emergency.  Her  ar- 
mies were  accordingly  diligently  recruited,  and  large  reinforce- 
ments were  sent  to  Italy  and  the  Tyrol ;  while  military  works 
were  constructed  upon  the  territory  of  Venice  ;  and  the  de- 
tails of  the  march  and  co-operation  of  the  Austrian  and  Rus- 
sian troops  concerted  with  the  Baron  de  Wintzingerode,  who 
had  been  deputed  to  Vienna  by  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg. 

While  these  transactions  were  passing  in  Germany,  Bona- 
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parte  did  not  allow  himself  to  remain  inactive.  The  hostile 
dispositions  and  intentions  of  Austria  were  sufficiently  mani- 
fest, and  he  had  already  declared  to  the  emperor,  that  he 
would  not  delay  his  operations  till  the  arrival  of  the  Russians. 
Accordingly,  towards  the  close  of  the  month  of  August,  while 
he  was  at  Boulogne,  he  issued  orders  to  dismantle  the  flotilla 
in  that  harbour,  and  directed  the  troops  to  march  from  the 
coast  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  Similar  orders  were  at  the 
same  time  transmitted  to  General  Marmont,  who  commanded 
the  army  in  Holland  ;  and  Marshal  Bernadotte  was  also  di- 
rected to  proceed  with  his  force  from  Hanover  towards  Fran- 
conia.  The  necessary  arrangements  having  been  made  to 
hasten  the  march  of  the  troops,  Bonaparte  immediately  quit- 
ted Boulogne  and  repaired  to  Paris. 

A  rupture  had  now  become  inevitable,  and  the  several 
powers  of  the  continent  placed  themselves  in  a  state  to  meet 
the  approaching  storm.  Bavaria,  of  whom  strong  suspicions 
were  entertained  by  the  allied  powers,  was  summoned  to  in- 
corporate her  troops  with  the  Austrian  army,  and  the  latter 
in  full  force  passed  the  Inn  early  in  the  month  of  September, 
and  endeavoured  to  enforce  this  command.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  Austrians  on  this  occasion  acted  with  little 
circumspection  towards  Bavaria,  which  was  treated  like  a  con- 
quered country  :  heavy  exactions  were  made  upon  the  people 
for  the  support  of  the  Austrian  troops  ;  the  paper  money  of 
Vienna  was  forced  into  circulation  at  its  nominal  value,  while 
it  had  suffered  a  great  depreciation  at  home  ;  the  elector  of  Ba- 
varia was  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  Wurtzburg,  and  all  these 
rigorous  proceedings  towards  a  neutral  state  were  justified  by 
"  the  tyrant's  plea" — necessity. 

As  soon  as  intelligence  was  received  at  Paris  that  the  Aus- 
trian army  had  entered  the  dominions  of  the  Elector  of  Ba- 
varia, the  senate  was  convened,  and  in  a  speech  from  the 
throne,  Bonaparte  informed  his  senators  that  he  was  about  to 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army,  in  order  to  afford  im- 
mediate assistance  to  his  allies,  and  to  defend  the  dearest  in- 
terests of  his  people.  The  war  had,  he  informed  them,  al- 
ready commenced  by  the  invasion  of  Bavaria,  the  elector  of 
which  state  had  actually  been  driven  from  his  territories.  He 
next  exhorted  the  French  people  to  support  their  emperor  in 
the  present  unprovoked  contest  ;  and  concluded  by  saying  : — 
"  Frenchmen,  your  emperor  will  do  his  duty,  my  soldiers  will 
perform  theirs  ;  you  will  fulfil  yours."  On  this  occasion  two 
important  decrees  were  proposed  ;  the  one  for  the  immediate 
levy  of  eighty  thousand  conscripts,  and  the  other  for  re-organi- 
zing ^and   embodying  the   national    guard.     Having  formed 
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these  arrangements,  his  next  step  was  to  appoint  his  brother 
Joseph  to  superintend  the  government  in  his  absenee,  and  on 
the  following  clay  he  left  Paris  tor  Strasburgh. 

A  plan  of  military  operations  had  already  been  concerted 
between  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg.  It  was 
apparent  from  the  distance  of  the  Russian  armies  that  Austria 
must  rely  solely  upon  her  own  strength  in  the  commencement 
of  tin-  campaign,  and  the  plan  of  operations  was  accordingly 
formed  upon  this  evident  principle.  The  resources  of  France 
were  estimated  at  six  hundred  and  fifty-one  thousand  men; 
and  of  this  number  it  was  supposed  she  might  employ  five 
hundred  thousand  in  Italv,  Germanv,  and  Switzerland.  In 
opposition  to  this  force  Austria  could  bring  into  the  field  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  rank  and  file,  exclusive  of  the 
Russian  armies  which  were  destined  to  co-operate  with  her  in 
the  war,  and  was  expected  to  swell  her  numbers  to  an  equality 
with  the  force  of  the  enemy.  The  first  blow  was  to  be  struck 
in  Italv,  by  forcing  the  passage  of  the  Adige,  dislodging  the 
enemy  from  the  Mincio,  investing  Mantua  and  Peschara, 
and  detaching  a  body  of  troops  to  the  Po,  to  observe  the  south 
of  Italy,  and  to  open  its  way  to  the  Adda,  in  order  to  cover 
the  blockade  or  sieges  of  these  places.  It  was  foreseen  that 
in  Germany  Austria  must  sustain  the  first  shock  of  the  French 
impetuosity,  without  the  aid  of  her  imperial  ally  ;  it  was 
therefore  determined  that  the  Austrian  corps  should  enter 
Bavaria,  and  taking  a  strong  position  on  the  Lech,  await  the 
arrival  of  the  Russians,  while  the  forces  in  the  Tyrol  were  to 
be  regulated  in  their  motions  by  those  of  the  armies  of  Italy 
and  Germany.* 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan  of  operations,  the  Austrian  army 
upon  the  Adige  was  increased  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  men  ;  and  about  the  middle  of  September  the  Arch- 
duke Charles  quitted  Vienna  for  the  purpose  of  assuming  the 
command  ;  at  which  period  the  French  troops  in  Italy,  under 
the  command  of  General  Massena,  did  not  exceed  seventy 
thousand  men.  The  Austrian  army  in  Germany  was  intrust- 
ed to  the  command  of  Field-marshal  Baron  Mack,  an  officer 
that  had  for  a  considerable  time  enjoyed  a  very  powerful  in- 
fluence over  the  military  councils  of  the  court  of  Vienna.  The 
Austrian  army  having  traversed  the  electorate  of  Bavaria, 
arrived  towards  the  end  of  September  on  the  banks  of  the 
Lech.  Abandoning  that  position  immediately  afterwards, 
they  advanced  to  the  Iller,  and  detachments  were  pushed  to- 
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wards  Doneschingen  and  Stockach,  and  into  the  duchy  of 
"W  irtemberg.  Besides  the  two  armies  stationed  on  the  Adige 
and  in  Suabia,  a  considerable  force  was  also  assembled  under 
the  command  of  the  Archduke  John  in  the  Tyrol,  which  was 
destined  to  act  as  the  events  of  the  campaign  might  require. 
Such  was  the  distribution  of  the  Austrian  troops  about  the 
commencement  of  the  month  of  October. 

On  the  26th  of  Setember  Bonaparte  arrived  at  Strasburg : 
on  the  same  day  the  greater  part  of  the  French  army,  which 
had  proceeded  by  rapid  marches  from  the  coast,  passed  the 
Rhine  at  Manheim,  Spires,  and  Durlach,  under  the  command 
of  Marshals  Davoust,  Soult,  and  Ney.  Marshal  Lannes  with 
his  division,  and  the  reserve  of  cavalry  under  Prince  Murat, 
had  crossed  the  river  on  the  preceding  day  at  Kehl.  The 
French  army  of  Hanover,  consisting  of  about  twenty  thousand 
men,  and  commanded  by  Marshal  Bernadotte,  having  march- 
ed by  Gottingen  and  Frankfort,  had  arrived  at  the  head-quar- 
ters of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  at  Wurtzburg.  In  this  position 
Bernadotte  was  soon  after  joined  by  General  Marmont  and 
the  Gallo-Batavian  army,  which  had  crossed  the  Rhine  at 
Mentz  ;  and  by  this  union  the  force  collected  at  Wurtzburg 
amounted  to  upwards  of  sixty  thousand  men.  The  plan  of 
operations  which  Bonaparte  had  adopted  for  the  opening  of 
the  campaign  was  of  a  most  masterly  character.  In  order  to 
avoid  the  difficulties  and  inconveniences  of  penetrating  through 
the  passes  of  the  Black  Forest,  he  had  resolved  10  advance 
along  the  northern  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  passing  the  river 
below  the  position  of  the  Austrians,  to  interpose  his  army  be- 
tween them  and  the  Russian  force.  It  was  with  a  view  to 
this  movement  that  Marshal  Bernadotte  and  General  Mar- 
mont had  been  ordered  to  proceed  to  Wurtzburg.  As  the 
Austrian  commander  might  by  an  immediate  retreat  have 
frustrated  the  success  of  this  plan,  it  became  necessary  that 
the  project  should  not  only  be  disguised  from  the  imperialists, 
but  should  be  executed  with  the  utmost  possible  rapidity. 
Prince.  Murat  was  therefore  ordered  to  manoeuvre  near  the 
passes  of  the  Black  Forest,  in  order  to  deceive  the  Austrians, 
and  to  induce  them  to  suppose  that  the  French  army  intended 
to  force  its  way  in  that  direction.  General  Mack  fell  into  the 
snare,  and  advanced  with  the  greater  part  of  his  army  to  op- 
pose the  execution  of  this  design.  He  had  already  fortified 
the  banks  of  the  Iller,  and  had  issued  orders  to  strengthen 
with  the  utmost  expedition  the  positions  of  Memmingen  and 
Ulm.  At  length,  however,  he  discovered  his  error,  and  was 
compelled  suddenly  to  change  all  his  plans.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  French  army  had  traversed  with  almost  incredible  rapidity 
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the  electorate  of  Wirtemberg,  and  the  plains  of  Nordlingen  ; 
and  on  the  16th  of  October,  Marshal  Soult  arrived,  at  the 
head  of  his  division  on  the  Danube,  at  Donawerth,  and  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  bridge  at  Minister.  On  the  8th, 
General  Mnrmont  reached  Neuberg,  having  penetrated 
through  the  Prussian  neutral  territory  of  Anspach,  and  shortly- 
after  Marshal  Bernadotte,  at  the  head  of  his  division,  arrived 
at  Ingolstadt.  From  this  moment  the  issue  of  the  campaign 
was  decided.  The  army  under  General  Mack  did  uot  exceed 
eighty  thousand  men :  a  hostile  force  nearly  double  that 
amount  was  now  posted  in  his  rear;  while  his  communication 
with  the  Austrian  states,  and  with  the  Russian  auxiliaries, 
the  first  division  of  which  had  not  yet  arrived  on  the  Inn,  was 
upon  the  point  of  being  completely  intercepted. 

On  the  7th,  a  part  of  the  French  army  passed  the  Danube 
at  Donawerth,  and  the  division  commanded  by  Marshal  Soult 
extended  itself  along  the  Lech  to  the  city  of  Augsburg,  and 
afterwards  to  Landsburg  and  Fuessen.  In  the  mean  time  a 
strong  detachment  from  the  Austrian  army  was  ordered  to 
advance  to  Wertingen,  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  mo- 
tions, and  checking  the  progress  of  the  enemy.  This  corps 
was  attacked  by  the  cavalry  under  Prince  Murat,  and  the  di- 
vision commanded  by  General  Lannes.  The  Austrians,  after 
a  short  contest,  in  which  they  sustained  considerable  loss, 
were  compelled  to  retire.  On  the  following  day  a  second 
action  took  place  in  the  vicinity  of  Guntzburg  ;  the  division 
commanded  by  Marshal  Ney  attacked  the  Austrians,  who 
were  advantageously  posted  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and, 
after  a  sharp  conflict,  forced  the  passage  of  the  river,  and  re- 
mained masters  of  the  bridges  and  strong  position  of  Guntz- 
burg. 

General  Mack,  alarmed  by  the  accounts  which  he  received 
of  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  was  obliged  to  send  for  rein- 
forcements to  the  Italian  army.  Prince  Charles  thus  saw 
himself  deprived  of  the  means  of  pursuing  those  objects  which 
he  hoped  to  accomplish.  The  necessity  however  was  urgent, 
and  he  ordered,  though  with  much  ill  humour  and  reluctance, 
thirty  battalions  to  march  to  the  support  of  the  Austrian 
army  in  Germany.  Of  this  force  a  part  only  arrived  on  the 
banks  of  the  Iller ;  some  detachments  were  taken  by  the  ene- 
my, and  the  rest  fell  back  upon  the  Tyrol.  The  Austrian 
army  was  stationed  on  the  banks  of  the  Iller,  from  Memmin- 
gen  to  the  Danube  ;  but  its  principal  strength  was  collected 
on  the  left  of  this  line,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ulm  ;  and  the 
French  were  rapidly  advancing  with  their  whole  force  to  that 
quarter.     The  situation  of  the  Austrians  became  every  hour 
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more  and  more  critical ;  they  found  themselves  circumscribed 
and  inclosed  on  every  side  ;  and  the  commander  saw  the 
necessity  of  endeavouring  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  some 
of  its  positions.  Accordingly  on  the  11th  of  ^October,  a 
vigorous  attack  was  made  upon  a  French  division  posted 
under  the  command  of  General  Ney  at  Albeck.  The  enemy 
was  driven  to  a  considerable  distance  along  the  banks  of  the 
Danube  ;  and  the  event  of  the  day  was  highly  honourable  to 
the  Austrians.  But  no  important  advantage  resulted  from 
the  victory. 

After  the  battles  of  Guntzburg  and  Wertingen,  Bonaparte 
repaired  to  the  city  of  Augsburg,  from  which  place  he  again 
returned  on  the  13th  to  the  camp  before  Ulm  ;  when  he  issued 
immediate  orders  to  force  the  bridge  and  position  of  Echlin- 
gen.  This  post,  of  great  importance  in  the  present  situation 
of  the  armies,  was  defended  by  a  body  of  sixteen  thousand 
Austrians.  In  this  contest,  which  was  long  and  obstinate, 
the  French  charged  with  their  usual  impetuosity ;  while  the 
Austrians  fought  with  all  the  fury  of  despair.  Great  numbers 
fell  on  both  sides ;  but  at  length  the  Austrians  were  broken 
and  driven  from  the  field.  The  same  day,  after  a  series  of 
sharp  and  stubborn  conflicts,  the  French  troops  under  General 
Lannes  possessed  themselves  of  the  heights  of  Michel  Malgen 
and  Kuhe,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ulm,  while  on  the  other  side. 
General  Marmont  occupied  the  bridges  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Iller  and  the  Danube.  The  situation  of  the  Austrian 
army  was  now  desperate ;  it  was  nearly  incircled  by  the  enemy, 
and  compelled  to  take  refuge  within  the  walls  of  Ulm.  Two 
divisions  under  Generals  Hohenzollern  and  Werneck,  had 
already  been  detached  from  the  main  army,  and  Prince  Fer- 
dinand, desirous  to  rescue  a  part  of  the  troops  from  the  dis- 
grace of  a  capitulation,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  four 
squadrons  of  well-mounted  cavalry,  and  proceeded  with  the 
utmost  expedition  towards  Aalen. 

The  two  following  days  the  French  were  employed  in  ma- 
king preparations  for  a  general  assault.  The  city  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  broad  ditch  filled  with  water  ;  and  though  the 
fortifications  were  weak  and  unfinished,  yet  a  brave  and  ve- 
teran army,  consisting  of  more  than  thirty  thousand  men, 
might  have  made  a  fierce  and  dreadful  resistance.  Bonaparte, 
eager  to  avail  himself  of  his  present  advantages  to  their  full 
extent,  issued  an  address  to  his  soldiers  on  the  15th,  in  which 
he  says,  "  Merely  to  conquer  the  enemy  would  be  to  do 
nothing  worthy  of  yourselves  or  of  your  emperor.  Not  a 
man  should  escape,  and  that  government  which  has  violated 
all  its  engagements,  should  first  learn  its  catastrophe  by  your 
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arrival  under  the  walls  of  Vienna.'1  This  proclamation  was 
immediately  followed  by  a  summons  to  General  Mack  requi- 
ring him  to  capitulate,  and  threatening  in  case  of  refusal  to 
storm  the  town.  On  the  night  of  the  16th  there  arose  a  furi- 
ous tempest ;  the  waters  of  the  Danube  overflowed  their 
banks  ;  and  many  of  the  bridges  upon  that  river,  and  among 
the  rest  the  bridge  of  Echlingen,  were  swept  away  by  the  ra- 
pidity of  the  torrent.  A  favourable  opportunity  was  thus 
afforded  to  the  Austrian  army  to  endeavour  to  force  their 
Way  through  the  posts  of  the  enemy  ;  but  the  commander  was 
deficient  in  enterprise  and  activity,  and  this  unforeseen  and 
fortuitous  occurrence  was  suffered  to  pass  unimproved. 

On  the  17th  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  were  finally  set- 
tled. The  garrison  was  allowed  to  march  out  with  the 
honours  of  war,  and  after  filing  off  to  lay  down  their  arms. 
The  field-officers  were  permitted  to  return  home  upon  their 
parole,  but  the  subalterns  and  soldiers  were  sent  prisoners  to 
France.  During  the  campaign  which  preceded  and  accompa- 
nied the  surrender  of  Ulm,  the  rain  fell  almost  without  inter- 
mission. The  rivers  overflowed  their  banks,  and  the  roads 
became  almost  impassable.  Bonaparte,  however,  was  con- 
tinually in  the  midst  of  his  troops  ;  he  encouraged  and  anima- 
ted them  to  exertion ;  he  shared  all  their  hardships  and  priva- 
tions, and  distributed  upon  the  field  of  battle  rewards  and 
honours  to  those  who  had  distinguished  themselves.  By 
these  popular  acts  he  excited  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm  in  his 
troops,  which  led  them  not  merely  to  encounter  danger  with 
alacrity,  but  to  sustain  with  cheerfulness  the  severest  toils. 
On  the  20th  the  Austrians,  according  to  the  terms  of  a  con- 
vention concluded  the  second  day  after  the  capitulation  of 
Ulm,  marched  out  of  that  city.  Bonaparte,  surrounded  by 
his  guards,  occupied  the  heights  near  the  town,  and  was  a 
witness  of  this  humiliating  scene.  Thirty  thousand  men, 
three  thousand  of  whom  were  cavalry,  with  sixty  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  forty  stands  of  colours,  were  paraded  before  the 
victor.  Having  sent  for  the  Austrian  generals,  and  kept  them 
near  his  person  while  the  troops  defiled,  he  complained  of  the 
injustice  and  aggression  of  the  emperor  :  "  I  desire  nothing," 
said  he,  "  on  the  continent.  France  wants  only  ships,  colo- 
nies, and  commerce  ;  and  it  is  as  much  your  interest  as  mine 
that  I  should  have  them."  To  this  effusion  General  Mack  is 
reported  to  have  replied,  that  "  the  Emperor  of  Germany  did 
not  wish  for  war,  but  was  compelled  to  entertain  hostile  views 
by  Russia."  "  If  that  be  the  case,  then,"  said  Napoleon,  "  you 
are  no  longer  a  power." 

Thus,  within  little  more  than  ten  days,  a  well-appointed 
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army,  consisting  of  upwards  of  eighty  thousand  men,  com- 
manded by  gallant  and  experienced  officers,  and  composed  of 
the  best  troops  in  the  Austrian  service,  was,  in  consequence  of 
the  inexplicable  errors  of  its  chief,  completely  dissipated.  In 
addition  to  those  who  perished  in  the  field,  more  than  fifty 
thousand  were  made  prisoners  of  war ;  and  a  very  small  por- 
tion succeeded,  with  great  difficulty  and  the  utmost  exertion, 
in  effecting  their  escape  into  the  Austrian  territories. 

Information  of  the  disasters  in  Germany,  and  of  the  capitu- 
lation of  Ulm,  was  conveyed  to  Vienna  by  a  messenger  from 
the  Archduke  Ferdinand.  No  sooner  was  the  intelligence 
spread  through  the  city,  than  the  houses  were  deserted,  and 
the  inhabitants  crowded  into  the  streets,  anxiously  inquiring 
into  the  particulars  of  this  disastrous  event.  When  the  full 
extent  of  the  calamity  was  known,  the  people  gave  vent  to 
their  feelings  in  the  bitterest  expressions  of  indignation  and 
rage.  They  saw  in  their  apprehensions  the  French  already 
at  their  gates.  They  loudly  exclaimed  against  General  Mack 
as  the  author  of  their  misfortunes,  and  openly  charged  him 
with  having  betrayed  and  sold  his  country  to  the  enemy. 
The  emperor  made  every  exertion  to  re-establish  the  public 
confidence,  and  to  restore  the  tranquillity  of  his  capital.  It 
was  ordered  that  all  persons  capable  of  bearing  arms  should 
be  trained  and  embodied,  and  that  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  supply  the  deficiencies  in  the  army.  Instructions 
were  at  the  same  time  issued  to  hasten  the  general  levy  in  Hun- 
gary j  and  the  emperor  published  a  proclamation,  in  which 
he  appealed  to  the  patriotism  and  loyalty  of  his  subjects,  and 
called  upon  them  in  the  most  earnest  terms  to  unite  with 
vigour  for  the  protection  of  their  country  and  his  throne. 

Immediately  after  the  capitulation  of  Ulm,  the  most  active 
exertions  were  made  by  the  enemy  for  the  further  prosecution 
of  the  campaign.  The  first  division  of  the  Russians,  under 
the  command  Of  General  Kutusoff,  had  already  arrived  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Inn,  and  uniting  itself  to  the  Austrians  in 
that  quarter,  formed  an  army  of  nearly  seventy  thousand  men. 
It  was  of  importance,  if  possible,  to  attack  this  force  before 
the  arrival  of  the  second  division,  and  with  this  view  the 
French  army  having  been  joined  by  the  contingents  of  Bava- 
ria, Baden,  and  Wurtemburg,  crossed  the  Iser  at  three  dif- 
ferent points,  and  advanced  by  rapid  marches  towards  the  Inn. 
The  arrangements  for  the  further  prosecution  of  the  cam- 
paign, on  the  immense  theatre  of  war,  were  all  completed. 
Marshal  Ney's  division,  and  the  Bavarian  army,  were  ordered 
to  drive  the  Austrians  from  the  Tyrol.  The  operations  in 
the  Voralberg  were  entrusted  to  Marshal  Augereau,   who 
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from  tru  interior  of  France  had  arrived  with  a  considerable 
force  at  Stqcl^ach;  and  General  Baraguay  de  Hilliers  was  or- 
dered to  penetrate  into  Bohemia,  and  to  observe  the  motion 
of  the  Austrians  to  the  east. 

The  French  army  which  was  advancing-  towards  the  Inn 
consisted  of  about  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  men,  while 
the  allied  troops,  stationed  upon  that  river,  scarcely  amounted 
to  seventy  thousand.  Judging  it  impolitic  to  hazard  an  ac- 
tion with  such  a  disparity  of  strength,  the  allies  determined  to 
retire,  in  order  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  second  Russian 
division,  which  was  advancing  under  General  Buxhovden. 
From  the  Inn,  the  combined  army  retired  behind  the  Ems, 
their  rear  occasionally  skirmishing  with  the  advanced  guard 
of  the  enemy. 

In  this  situation  of  affairs,  the  emperor  of  Austria  endea- 
voured to  avert  the  evils  with  which  he  was  menaced  by  ne- 
gociation.  He  saw  the  allied  army  compelled  to  retire  be- 
fore a  superior  force  ;  the  second  division  of  the  Russians 
was  still  at  a  distance  ;  and  it  was  evident  that  in  a  few  days 
the  French  would  become  masters  of  his  capital.  The  Count 
de  Guilay  accordingly  repaired  to  the  head-quarters  of  the 
enemy  at  Lintz,  to  propose  an  armistice,  in  order  that  nego- 
ciations  might  be  commenced  for  a  general  peace.  The  an- 
swer of  Bonaparte  was  concise  but  comprehensive  :  He  de- 
manded as  the  price  of  an  armistice,  that  the  Russian  forces 
should  return  home,  that  the  Hungarian  levies  should  be  dis- 
banded, and  that  the  Austrian  troops  should  withdraw  from 
the  duchy  of  Venice  and  the  Tyrol.  It  was  evident  that  to 
accede  to  these  terms  would  be  to  place  the  imperial  crown  at 
the  mercy  of  Bonaparte  ;  the  emperor  therefore  resolved  still 
to  struggle  with  his  difficulties  ;  and  to  trust  to  the  support  of 
his  allies,  to  the  fortune  of  his  house,  and  to  the  zeal  and  affec- 
tion of  his  people. 

In  the  mean  time  the  principal  force  of  the  enemy  advan- 
ced by  Ems  and  Amstten,  while  the  Russians,  still  continuing 
their  retreat,  retired  to  St.  Polten.  At  Krems,  not  far  from 
that  place,  there  is  a  bridge  over  the  Danube,  which  is  the 
last  bridge  above  the  city  of  Vienna.  The  enemy  had  de- 
tached a  considerable  force  over  the  river,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Alarshal  Mortier,  who  was  ordered  to  march  with 
the  utmost  expedition  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  and  destroy- 
ing the  bridge.  By  this  manoeuvre,  the  communication  be- 
tween the  first  and  the  second  divisions  of  the  Russian  army 
would  have  been  completely  intercepted  ;  but  the  Russians, 
aware  of  the  design  of  the  enemy,  frustrated  its  execution, 
and  after  a  rapid  march  from  St.  Polten  to  Krems,  crossed 
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the  river  at  that  place,  and  laid  the  bridge  in  ruins.  It  was 
now  evening,  and  the  situation  of  the  allies,  who  were  closely 
pressed  upon  the  side  of  the  Stein,  became  extremely  critical. 
It  was  necessary  to  force  the  enemy  from  his  position.  Ac- 
cordingly, at  day-break  on  the  following  morning,  the  Russian 
army  having  formed  itself  into  three  columns,  advanced 
against  the  French  lines  with  the  utmost  impetuosity  ;  and 
after  a  smart  contest  put  the  enemy  to  the  rout  in  every  direc- 
tion. In  this  engagement  great  numbers  of  the  French  were 
slain  ;  many  escaped  in  the  vessels  that  had  been  collected  on 
the  river  ;  and  about  two  thousand  men,  with  a  large  propor- 
tion of  officers  were  taken  prisoners.  This  victory*  so  impor- 
tant in  the  present  situation  of  the  army,  was  obtained  without 
any  considerable  loss  on  the  part  of  the  Russians.  There 
fell,  however,  in  the  heat  of  the  engagement,  the  Austrian 
Field-marshal  Schmidt,  a  veteran  officer  of  great  bravery  and 
merit,  and  whose  death  filled  the  army  with  regret. 

Bonaparte  now  removed  his  head-quarters  to  the  beautiful 
abbey  of  Molk,  built  by  the  Emperor  Commodus,  and  cele- 
brated for  having  been  one  of  the  posts  of  the  Romans.  In 
the  vaults  of  this  magnificent  building,  he  found  prodigious 
stores  of  excellent  Hungarian  wine,  which  proved  of  great 
service  to  his  army.  From  this  moment,  the  fate  of  the 
Austrian  capital  was  decided.*  The  great  road  to  Vienna 
lay  open;  and  it  was  impossible  to  attempt  the  defence  of  the 
city  without  the  walls.  The  court,  the  nobility,  and  all  those 
who  could  provide  the  means  of  flight,  had  abandoned  the 
city.  The  utmost  agitation  and  confusion  prevailed,  and  the 
public  anxiety  became  intense  from  the  accounts  which  were 
daily  and  hourly  received,  of  the  rapid  advance  of  the  enemy* 
But  when  the  people  were  informed,  that  the  Russian  army, 
on  which  they  reposed  their  last  and  only  reliance,  had  passed 
the  Danube  and  left  the  capital  to  its  fate,  they  abandoned 
themselves  to  despair. 

On  the  9th,  a  deputation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Vienna,  with 
Prince  Sinzendorf  at  its  head,  repaired  to  the  French  camp, 
to  declare  the  emperor's  intention  to  deliver  up  the  metropo- 
lis, in  order  to  preserve  the  people  from  impending  distress  ; 
and  that  in  so  doing,  he  fully  relied  on  the  justice  and  genero- 
sity of  Bonaparte,  to  carry  his  benevolent  wishes  into  execu- 
tion. The  deputies  were  received  by  Prince  Murat  with 
attention  and  respect ;  and  after  a  short  conference,  in  which 
they  obtained  the  strongest  assurances  of  protection,  they  re- 
turned to  Vienna.     Murat,  in  consequence  of   the    arrange- 

*  Memoirs  of  Count  Starhemberg. 
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menta  which  had  been  pre^  iousl}  made,  immediately  entered 
the  cfty,  and  his  troops  were  conducted  to  the  quarters  which 
had  hem  assigned  for  their  accommodation. 

The  Austrian  force,  which  had  retired  fronf  Vienna  upon 
the  approach  of  the  enemy,  amounted  to  about  ten  thousand 

men  ;  and  having  crossed  the  Dan  lib  e,  they  proceeded  to- 
wards MoraVia,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  junction  with 
the  Russians.  The  French  arrived  at  Vienna  in  successive 
divisions,  and  passed  through  that  city  with  the  utmost  expe- 
dition in  pursuit  of  the  Russians.  On  the  14th,  Bonaparte 
himself  arrived  at  Vienna,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  castle 
of  Schoenbrunn,  a  small  palace  built  by  the  Empress  Maria 
Theresa.  So  rapid  had  been  the  progress  of  the  French,  and 
men  was  the  consternation  which  prevailed,  that  no  effectual 
measures  had  been  adopted  for  the  removal  of  the  artillery 
and  militarv  stores  from  the  city,  in  consequence  of  which 
neglect,  twro  thousand  pieces  of  cannon,  two  hundred  thou- 
sand muskets,  and  ammunition  of  every  description,  besides 
other  articles  of  immense  value,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  ene- 
my. The  French  were  now  m  complete  possession  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Austria,  and  it  became  necessary  to  establish  a  provin- 
cial administration  for  the  government  of  these  extensive  con- 
quests. For  this  purpose  a  code  of  regulations  was  soon  pre- 
pared, and  General  Clarke  was  appointed  governor-general  of 
the  districts.  These  important  arrangements  having  been 
completed,  Bonaparte  left  Vienna  and  repaired  to  the  army  in 
Moravia.  The  French  patroles  of  cavalry  were  already  at 
the  gates  of  Presburg  ;  and  a  party  of  these  troops  intercepted 
a  courier  from  Vienna,  by  whose  despatches  they  learned  that 
the  Archduke  Charles,  on  hearing  of  the  disasters  at  Ulm, 
had  quitted  the  Italian  territory,  and  was  hastening  with  his 
army  to  the  relief  of  Vienna. 

On  the  18th  of  October,  the  Italian  campaign  was  opened 
upon  the  Adige.  The  Austrian  army  was  strongly  posted 
at  Veronetta,  a  suburb  of  the  city  of  Verona,  situated  upon 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  ;  while  the  French  troops,  under  the 
command  of  Marshal  Massena,  occupied  the  city  upon  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Adige.  The  communication  between 
Verona  and  its  suburb  was  by  means  of  two  bridges,  the  new 
bridge  and  the  bridge  of  the  old  castle ;  and  both  parties  had 
guarded  against  the  passage  of  these  bridges  by  strong  works 
raised  at  the  opposite  extremities.  The  Archduke  Charles 
found  himself  so  far  weakened,  in  consequence  of  the  rein- 
forcements which  he  had  despatched  for  the  support  of  Gene- 
ral Mack,  that  he  was  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  undertake 
offensive  operations  against  the  position  of  the  enemy  ;  the  at- 
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tack  was  therefore  began  by  the  French,  and  Massena  deter- 
mined to  force  a  passage  over  the  bridge  of  the  old  castle. 
After  a  fierce  and  obstinate  struggle,  the  French  general  for- 
ced the  passage  of  the  bridge,  and  made  himself  master  of  the 
Austrian  intrenchments  upon  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river. 
The  Austrian  army,  however,  still  maintained  its  position  in 
Veronetta,  and  several  days  elapsed  without  anv  further  attack  ; 
but  the  Arckduke  Charles  having,  in  the  mean  time,  obtained 
information  of  the  disaster  at  Uim,  prepared  to  fall  back  with 
his  force  towards  Vienna.  It  was  impossible  that  these 
preparations  should  escape  the  observation  of  the  enemy,  and 
it  was  not  till  after  an  arduous  contest  that  the  Archduke 
made  good  his  retreat,  and  took  up  a  position  under  cover  of 
the  redoubts  of  Caldiero.  During  these  operations,  General 
Hillinger,  to  whom  was  confided  the  command  of  an  Austrian 
column,  consisting  of  about  five  thousand  men,  was  separated 
from  the  main  army,  and  after  exhausting  every  effort  to  ex- 
tricate himself  from  his  difficulties,  was  obliged  to  capitulate 
with  his  whole  corps.  The  enemy,  still  continuing  the  pur- 
suit of  the  army  of  the  Archduke,  arrived  upon  the  Isonzo, 
having  made  himself  master  of  the  Austrian  magazines  at 
Palma  and  Udine,  and  from  this  position  General  Massena 
ordered  a  detachment  to  proceed  to  the  left,  towards  Viliach, 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  communication  with  the  grand 
army. 

While  the  Archduke  Charles  continued  his  retreat,  the  con- 
tending armies  in  the  Tyrol  and  the  Voralberg  were  pursuing 
their  operations.  General  Ney,  with  his  corps,  amounting  to 
seventeen  thousand  men,  after  having  quitted  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Memmingen,  took  a  course  towards  Upper  Bavaria. 
On  the  4th  of  November,  this  general  arrived  in  the  environs 
of  Partenkirch,  and  on  the  5th,  commenced  an  attack  on  the 
strongly  fortified  position  of  Scharnitz,  situated  two  leagues 
to  the  south  of  Mittenwarld,  To  these  movements  the  militia 
and  sharp-shooters,  as  well  as  the  levy-en-masse  of  the  Tyrol, 
favoured  by  the  nature  of  the  country,  opposed  a  long  and  ob- 
stinate resistance ;  but,  after  a  gallant  struggle,  this  brave  band  - 
of  patriots  was  at  length  obliged  to  give  way  ;  and  the  fortress 
of  Scharnitz,  with  eighteen  hundred  prisoners,  one  standard, 
and  fifteen  field-pieces,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  On 
the  16th,  General  Ney  marched  through  Lecfield  and  Zierl, 
and  after  forcing  the  Archduke  John  to  abandon  his  position 
on  the  stupendous  mountains  of  Brenner,  took  possession  of 
Inspruck,  the  capital  of  Upper  Austria.  In  the  last  war,  the 
76th  regiment  of  the  French  line  had  lost  two  standards  in  the 
Grisons,  and  on  their  arrival  in  Inspruck,  on  the  present  oc- 
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casioD,  a  scene  occurred  which  deeply  affected  the  feelings  ol 
every   Boldier.     On   interim,  the  city,  an  officer  of  the  76th, 

ignized  in  the  arsenal  the  proofs  <>l  the  tarnished  honoui 
oi  his  regiment  ;  as  soon  as  this  discovery  was  made  known, 
all  the  soldiers  of  hi  i  rtra  with  eagerness  to  the    ;  I 

where  the  standards  were  deposited,  and  exhibited  for  some 
time,  the  most  extravagant  indications  of  joy  ;  sonic  of 
soldiery  danced  round  the  colours,  and  rent  the  air  with  their 
acclamations,  while  others,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  embraced 

e  lost  companions  of  their  glory,  and  renewed  their  oaths 
never  again  to  suffer  them  to  be  torn  from  their  ranks.  Dur- 
ing the  short  but  vigorous  campaign  of  the  Tyrol,  an  Aus- 
trian column,  under  the  command  of  the  Prince  de  Rohan, 
had  been  totally  separated  from  the  main  army  by  the  ma- 
noeuvres of  the  French  in  that  country.  Unwilling  to  sur- 
render without  an  effort,  the  Prince  determined,  if  possible, 
to  effect  a  junction  with  the  Archduke  Charles  by  traversing 
the  mountains  which  separate  the  Tyrol  from  Italy  ;  but  find- 
ing himself  surrounded  by  the  troops  of  General  Partoneaux 
and  Genera]  Regnier,  and  discovering  that  his  position  was 
turned  bv  General  St.  Cyr,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Castel- 
Franco,  he  was  forced  to  capitulate,  and  six  thousand  infantry, 
one  hundred  cavalry,  six  standards,  and  twelve  pieces  of  can- 
non, with  a  considerable  quantity  of  baggage  and  ammunition, 
fell  into  the  possession  of  the  enemy. 

The  defence  of  the  Voralberg,  had  been  entrusted  to  the 
Austrian  General  Jellachich,  who  was  despatched  for  that  pur- 
pose from  the  main  army  in  Suabia,  previously  to  the  fall  of 
Ulm.  In  this  service  he  was  opposed  by  Marshal  Augereau, 
at  the  head  of  a  very  superior  force.  A  series  of  sharp  en- 
counters immediately  took  place,  and  the  Austrians  were 
driven  in  succession  from  position  to  position,  till  at  length  the 
concert  of  their  movements  being  broken,  their  columns  were 
separated,  and  the  commander-in-chief,  with  a  force  of  from 
eight  to  ten  thousand  men,  found  himself  compelled  to  capitu- 
late in  the  neighbourhood  of  Feldkirk.  The  whole  of  the  Vo- 
ralberg, Pludentz,  and  the  entire  district  of  Ariemberg,  toge- 
ther with  the  Austrian  arsenals  and  magazines  in  those  terri- 
tories, were  thus  surrendered  to  the  enemy,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  the  troops  should  not  serve  either  against  France  or  Italy 
for  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  capitulation. 

The  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  Anspach  by  the  French 
troops  under  the  command  of  General  Marmont,  had  excited 
a  deep  sensation  at  Berlin  ;  and  the  people  of  Prussia  were 
still  more  exasperated  than  their  government.  The  imme- 
diate result  of  Bonaparte's  contempt   for   the   representative 
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of  the  great  Frederick,  was  a  permission  given  by  that  sove- 
reign to  a  large  body  of  Russians  to  march  through  his  domi- 
nions. The  insult  which  the  French  ruler  had  given  to  the 
Prussian  power  effected  what  the  allies  had  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  accomplish,  and  an  instant  determination  was  taken  to 
enter  into  the  war.  In  order  to  encourage  this  resolution  the 
British  ministry  sent  Lord  Harrowby  to  Berlin  with  the  most 
liberal  offers  of  pecuniary  assistance  ;  and,  on  the  26th  of  Oc- 
tober, the  Emperor  Alexander,  full  of  zeal  for  the  cause  in 
in  which  he  was  engaged,  visited  the  Prussian  monarch,  by 
whom  he  was  welcomed  with  great  cordiality,  and  received 
with  princely  distinction.  The  design  of  the  emperor  was  to 
induce  the  king  to  enter  with  spirit  into  the  views  of  the  con- 
federates. The  two  sovereigns  from  this  moment  acquired  a 
mutual  esteem  for  each  other;  and  swore  on  the  tomb  of  the 
great  hero  of  Brandenburg  to  maintain  an  unalterable  friend- 
ship. Apathy  seemed  for  a  moment  to  melt  away  in  the  fierce 
beams  of  resentment  against  the  common  foe,  and  from  one 
extremity  of  the  Prussian  dominions  to  the  other,  preparations 
for  vigorous  action  began  to  prevail.  The  armies  of  the 
Prussian  monarchy,  were^  without  delay,  put  on  the  war  es- 
tablishment ;  and  several  large  bodies  of  troops  actually  march- 
ed to  the  south  and  approached  the  scene  of  action.  This  force 
consisted  of  no  less  than  seven  corps  in  excellent  condition; 
and  amounted  together  to  two  hundred  and  twenty  squadron 
of  horse,  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  battalions  of  infantry, 
twelve  companies  of  chasseurs,  forty  batteries  of  heavy  ord- 
nance, and  twelve  divisions  of  flying  artillery.  But  the  cabinet 
of  Berlin  soon  relapsed  into  its  former  system.  Before  any 
decisive  steps  could  be  taken,  General  Mack  had  capitulated  ; 
and  the  Austrian  army  completely  dispersed.  These  events 
disposed  Prussia  to  listen  to  terms  of  accommodation  ;  and 
Count  Haugwitz  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  head-quarters 
of  the  French  army.  The  moment  of  action  had  been  suf- 
fered to  pass ;  when  the  Count  arrived  at  Vienna,  Bonaparte 
was  master  of  Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  in  possession  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  imperial  resources ;  and  in  a  state  to 
reject  the  intervention  of  Prussia,  as  well  as  to  deride  her  ven- 
geance. 

It  was  a  part  of  the  plan  of  operations  concerted  by  the 
allies,  to  create  a  powerful  diversion  in  the  north  of  Germany  ; 
and  if  an  army  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  men  had  entered 
the  Hanoverian  territory  towards  the  close  of  the  month  of 
September,  General  Bernadotte  would  have  been  kept  in  check, 
and  prevented  from  marching  to  the  Danube.  The  King  of 
Sweden,  notwithstanding  his  professed  eagerness  to  take  the 
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Geld,  and  his  antipathy  to  the  French  emperor,  did  not  effect 
a  landing  with  his  army  at  Stralsund  until  the  2d  of  Novem- 
ber, and  extraordinary  as  it  may  appear,  the  English  force  meant 
to  co-operate  with  the  Swedes,  did  not  arrive  at  the  place  of 
rendezvous  until  the  critical  situation  of  the  allied  army  point- 
ed out  the  urgent  expediency  of  an  immediate  separation  and 
return. 

In  every  stage  of  this  unfortunate  campaign  there  appears 
to  have  been  a  deplorable  deficiency  of  energy  and  foresight. 
Soon  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  an  army,  amounting  to 
upwards  of  fifteen  thousand  English  and  Russian  troops  was 
assembled  in  the  Mediterranean,  with  the  professed  design  of 
co-operating  with  the  Austrian  army  in  Italy,  or  of  effecting  a 
powerful  diversion  in  their  favour.  Instead  of  landing  in  the 
Venetian  territory  at  an  early  period  of  the  campaign,  and 
supplying  the  place  of  those  battalions  which  the  Archduke 
Charles  had  found  it  necessary  to  despatch  to  the  aid  of  Ge- 
neral Mack,  a  landing  was  not  effected  till  the  middle  of  No- 
vember, in  the  neutral  territory  of  Naples,  and  at  a  distance 
of  several  hundred  miles  from  the  nearest  position  of  the  ene- 
my. Here,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  this  powerful  aux- 
iliary force  remained  entirely  inactive,  and  its  only  effect  was 
to  irritate  the  Neapolitan  government  by  the  violation  of  a 
neutral  territory. 

Marshal  Davoust,  leaving  the  principal  part  of  the  French 
army  at  Vienna,  proceeded  with  his  division  towards  Pres- 
burg.  On  his  arrival  in  the  vicinity  of  that  city  he  received 
overtures  from  Count  Palfy  the  governor,  in  the  name  of  the 
Archduke  Palatine,  proposing  that  the  military  preparations 
in  Hungary  should  be  discontinued  on  condition  that  the 
French  general  would  guarantee  the  neutrality  of  that  king- 
dom. To  this  proposal  Marshal  Davoust  yielded  a  ready  ac- 
quiescense  ;  and  the  principal  resources  of  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria were  thus  reduced  to  the  army  which  the  Archduke 
Charles  had  with  so  much  skill  and  bravery  conducted  in  the 
face  of  superior  numbers  from  the  Adige  to  the  Danube,  and 
to  the  small  force  of  Prince  John  of  Lichtenstein,  which  had 
united  itself  to  the  first  division  of  the  Russian  army. 

Prince  Murat,  with  the  French  cavalry  under  his  command, 
having  crossed  the  Danube  at  Vienna,  came  up  with  the  allied 
army  of  the  Austrians  and  Russians  at  Hollabrun.  By  these 
movements  the  situation  of  General  Kutusoff 's  army  became 
extremely  perilous.  Perceiving  the  difficulties  of  his  situation, 
he  sent  the  Baron  de  Wintzingerode  to  Prince  Murat  to  pro- 
pose terms  of  capitulation  ;  and  a  convention,  subject  to  the 
ratification  of  Bonaparte,  was   concluded,   by  which  it   was 
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stipulated  that  the  Russian  army  should  retire  by  a  prescribed 
routeoutof  the  Austrian  dominions  into  their  own  territory  ;  but 
Bonaparte,  conceiving  the  Russians  to  be  in  his  power,  and 
desirous  to  signalize  himself  by  a  complete  victory  over  their 
army,  refused  to  ratify  the  convention.  In  the  mean  time, 
General  Kutusoff  had  retired  with  the  utmost  expedition  to 
Znaim,  leaving  the  division,  under  Prince  Bagration,  opposed 
to  the  enemy.  The  determination  of  Bonaparte  not  to  ratify 
the  convention  was  communicated  to  the  prince  without  delay, 
and  upon  the  expiration  of  the  time  limited  for  the  suspension 
of  hostilities,  his  division,  consisting  of  six  thousand  men, 
was  surrounded  and  attacked  by  a  French  force  thirty  thousand 
strong.  The  prince,  who  had  embraced  the  magnanimous  re- 
solution to  cut  his  way  through  the  enemy,  succeeded,  after 
displaying  prodigies  of  valour,  and  arrived  with  comparative- 
ly little  loss  at  the  head-quarters  of  Wischau. 

On  the  18th  of  November,  Bonaparte  entered  Znaim, 
where  the  Russians  in  their  hurry  and  retreat  to  Brunn,  had 
been  compelled  to  leave  their  sick,  besides  a  large  supply  of 
flour  and  other  provisions.  General  Sebastiani,  to  whose  bri- 
gade of  dragoons  the  pursuit  of  the  retreating  Russian  force 
was  confided,  favoured  by  the  extensive  plains  of  Moravia,  cut 
off  several  corps  of  their  rear-guard,  and  made  two  thousand 
prisoners.  In  the  mean  time  the  cavalry  force,~under  Prince 
Murat,  advanced  to  Brunn,  which  was  evacuated  on  their  ap- 
proach, and  by  the  possession  of  which  they  became  masters 
of  sixty  pieces  of  cannon,  immense  stores  of  powder,  and  a 
very  seasonable  supply  of  corn,  meal,  and  clothing.  On  the 
20th,  Bonaparte  arrived  at  Brunn,  and  received  a  deputation 
from  the  Moravian  states,  with  a  bishop  at  their  head.  The 
French  pursued  their  advantages  in  every  direction.  Ney 
was  already  master  of  Brixeti,  and  General  Bernadotte  occu- 
pied Iglau,  on  the  confines  of  Bohemia.  Many  prisoners,  and 
much  baggage  fell  into  their  hands  in  several  petty  affairs  be- 
tween the  20th  and  the  23d,  on  the  latter  of  which  days  they 
had  pushed  their  reconnoitering  parties  to  the  gates  of  Ol- 
mutz. 

The  combined  forces  at  that  place  amounted  to  about  one 
hundred  thousand  men ;  the  Russians  formed  the  greater  part  of 
this  number  ;  for  the  remnant  of  the  Austrian  army,  which 
was  placed  under  the  command  of  Prince  John  of  Lichtenstein, 
did  not  exceed  twenty-five  thousand  effective  soldiers,  and  of 
this  number  a  considerable  proportion  were  raw  levies,  har- 
rassed  by  constant  exertions,  dispirited  by  defeat,  and  enfee- 
bled by  continual  privations.*     The  condition  of  the  Russian 
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troops  was  still  more  unfavourable*.  Exhausted  by  forced 
marches,  and  reduced  by  hunger  and  fatigue,  dearth,  misery, 
and  desolation,  encircled  the  armies  of  the  coalesced  sove- 
reigns. The  provinces  to  a  great  distance  around  them  were 
wasted.  Thetotal  failure  of  provisions  and  forage  was  alone 
sufficient  to  prevent  them  from  maintaining  the  position  before 
Olmutz,  or  to  take  another  station  further  in  the  rear  ;  and  no 
alternative  remained  but  to  commit  the  fortunes  of  the  cam- 
paign to  the  last  desperate  valour  of  their  troops.  A  general 
battle  had  therefore  become  indispensible,  but  it  was  necessary 
to  gain  time  for  the  purpose  of  concentrating  their  forces,  and 
to  enalde  the  Russians  to  present  a  numerous  and  imposing 
front  to  the  enemy.  Delay,  indeed,  was  the  object  of  both 
parties  ;  Beruadotte  had  not  yet  joined  Bonaparte  ;  and  what- 
ever opinion  may  be  formed  of  French  tactics,  they  have 
always  been  peculiarly  studious  to  obtain  the  advantage  of 
phvsical  strength  and  the  power  of  numbers.  Much  diplo- 
matic artifice  seems  to  have  been  resorted  to  on  both  sides. 
As  soon  as  Bonaparte  was  apprised  of  the  arrival  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  in  his  camp,  he  sent  his  aide-de-camp,  Gene- 
ral Savary,  to  compliment  that  prince  in  terms  of  the  most 
courteous  civility,  and  to  propose  to  him  an  interview.  The 
imperial  sovereign  declined  a  personal  conference,  but  he  suf- 
fered the  French  General  to  remain  within  his  lines  for  three 
successive  days,  where  he  did  not  fail  to  avail  himself  of  the 
advantages  presented  by  his  singular  situation.  Although  the 
Emperor  Alexander  did  not  choose  to  meet  Bonaparte  in 
person,  he  sent  his  aide-de-camp,  Prince  Dobgoruski,  to  ex- 
plain his  sentiments  to  the  French  chief.  In  the  mean  time 
Savary  had  returned  to  the  French  camp,  and  reported  to  his 
master  the  observations  which  he  had  been  so  indiscreetly 
allowed  to  make.  Napoleon  was  informed  that  the  Russian 
generals,  in  spite  of  the  deplorable  state  of  their  troops,  relied 
fully  on  themselves  ;  and  that  presumption,  imprudence,  and 
indiscretion  reigned  in  their  military  councils.  Availing  him- 
self of  this  intelligence,  he  issued  orders  for  his  army  to  retire, 
as  if  apprehensive  of  an  engagement  with  so  formidable  an 
enemy.  In  order  to  strengthen  this  impression,  the  retreat 
was  made  under  cover  of  the  night,  and  the  French  armyr 
took  up  a  strong  position  about  ten  miles  in  the  rear  of  its 
former  station.  Here  the  troops  began  to  throw  up  intrench- 
ments,  and  to  form  batteries,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  defend- 
ing themselves  against  the  attacks  of  a  hostile  army.  EveryT 
thing  wore  the  appearance  of  alarm  and  confusion.  When 
Prince  Dobgoruski  made  his  appearance,  Bonaparte,  as  if 
anxious  to  conceal  from  the  observation  of  the  prince,  both 
Vol.  II.  3G 
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the  temper  of  his  army,  and  the  measures  which  he  had 
adopted,  received  him,  contrary  to  his  general  practice,  at  his 
out-posts.  Preparations  had  been  artfully  made  for  this  inter- 
view. Wherever  the  Russian  directed  his  eye,  he  discovered 
the  symptoms  of  anxiety  and  dismay.  The  troops  were  la- 
bouring with  the  utmost  activity  at  the  intrenchments,  all  the 
posts  were  doubled  ;  every  precaution  seemed  to  be  taken  to 
guard  against  surprise  ;  and  so  completely  was  the  aide-de- 
camp of  the  Emperor  Alexander  impressed  with  the  belief 
that  the  French  army  was  on  the  eve  of  its  ruin,  that  as  a  pre- 
liminary arrangement  to  pacification,  he  proposed  to  Bonaparte 
to  place  Belgium  at  the  disposal  of  the  allies,  and  to  resign 
the  throne  of  Italy  to  the  King  of  Sardinia.  These  disposi- 
tions appear  to  have  been  attended  with  the  desired  effect. 
The  confidence  of  the  Russians  increased  ;  they  considered 
the  victory  as  secure,  and  were  anxious  only  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  enemy.  The  head-quarters  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  and  the  Emperor  of  Germany  were  removed  to  Aus- 
terlitz,  and  M.  de  Kutusoff,  the  commander-in-chief,  ordered 
a  powerful  division  to  march  to  the  left,  for  the  purpose  of 
turning  the  right  flank  of  the  French  army.  The  confederates 
executed  the  orders  of  their  generalissimo  in  five  columns. 
The  first,  under  Lieutenant-general  Dochtorow,  took  posses- 
sion of  the  eminences  of  Klein-hostieradeck,  and  a  regiment 
of  chasseurs  occupied  Aujest,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  near  the  lake  of  Menitz.  The  second,  led  by  Lieu- 
tenant-general Langeron,  posted  itself  on  the  heights  of  Prat- 
zen  to  the  right  of  the  first  column.  The  third,  commanded 
by  Lieutenant-general  Pizibischewski,  took  its  position  on  the 
same  mountain  to  the  right  of  the  village  of  Pratzen.  The 
fourth,  under  the  orders  of  Lieutenant-general  Koilowrath, 
partly  intersected  the  heights  from  Austerlitz  to  Brunn,  and 
partly  stationed  itself  in  the  rear  of  the  third  column.  The 
fifth  consisted  of  cavalry,  and  was  under  the  direction  of 
Prince  John  of  Lichtenstein.  It  followed  the  course  of  the 
third  column,  behind  which  it  was  formed  under  the  moun- 
tains. The  Grand  Duke  Constantine  drew  up  the  reserve  on 
the  hills  near  Austerlitz,  a  little  to  the  rear  of  the  whole  ar- 
my ;  while  Prince  Bagration  threw  forward  the  advanced 
corps  by  Holubitz  and  Blasowitz  ;  in  order  to  give  facility  to  the 
third  and  fourth  columns  in  marching  on  their  points  of  des- 
tination ;  and  Lieutenant-general  Kienmayer  proceeded  by 
Pratzen  to  the  front  of  Aujest.  The  head-quarters  were  es- 
tablished at  Krzenowitz.  No  attempt  was  made  to  interrupt 
these  motions  ;  and  the  enemy  even  withdrew  his  videttes  as 
far  as  Tellnitz  and  Sokolnitz. 
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Bonaparte  saw  from  the  heights  of  Schlapanitz  with  inex- 
pressible |oy,  the  whole  of  the  movements  of  the  allied  army, 
and  turning  to  his  attendants  repeatedly  exclaimed,  "  Before 
to-morrow  night  that  army  will  be  in  my  power.''  This  pre- 
diction proved  but  too  true.  The  Russians  continued  their 
march  at  a  short  distance  along  the  front  of  the  French  lines. 
The  enemy  still  preserved  the  same  cautious  and  timid  ap- 
pearance ;  his-  troops  remained  inactive  in  their  respective  sta- 
tions ;  and  Murat,  having  advanced  at  the  head  of  a  small 
body  of  cavalry  into  the  plain  between  the  two  armies,  in- 
stantly- retired  with  the  utmost  speed,  as  if  astonished  at  the 
force  and  confounded  bv  the  movements  of  the  allies. 

When  the  day  had  closed,  Bonaparte  determined  to  pro- 
ceed on  foot  and  incognito  through  the  several  quarters  of 
his  camp,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  temper,  disposi- 
tions, and  opinions  of  his  army.  His  person,  however,  was 
soon  recognized,  and  in  an  instant  lighted  straw  was  raised 
upon  a  thousand  poles.  It  was  the  eve  of  the  anniversary  of 
his  coronation,  and  eighty  thousand  men  presenting  themselves 
before  their  emperor,  rent  the  skies  with  acclamations.  Upon 
his  return- to  his  tent,  he  made  the  dispositions  and  issued  the 
necessary  orders  for  battle.  Marshal  Davoust  was  directed 
to  march  with  the  utmost  expedition  to  Raygern,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  the  Russians  in  check  upon  the  right,  and 
General  Gudin  was  ordered  to  advance  at  break  of  day,  with 
his  corps  from  Nicolsburgh,  to  oppose  that  part  of  the  Rus- 
sian division  which  should  extend  itself  beyond  the  position 
of  Davoust.  The  command  of  the  right  wing  of  the  army, 
which  was  stationed  next  to  Davoust's  corps,  was  entrusted  to 
Marshal  Soult.  Marshal  Bernadotte  commanded  the  centre, 
and  Marshal  Lannes  the  left,  the  flank  of  the  latter  being  pro- 
tected by  the  position  of  Santon,  strongly  fortified  and  defended 
by  eighteen  pieces  of  cannon.  The  whole  of  the  cavalry,  under 
the  command  of  Prince  Murat,  was  posted  between  the  left  wing 
and  the  centre.  Bonaparte  himself,  attended  by  "  his  faithful 
companion  in  war,  Marshal  Berthier,"^  his  aide-de-camp,  Ge- 
neral Junot,  and  all  his  etat-major,  commanded  the  reserve, 
which  was  composed  of  ten  battalions  of  the  imperial  guard, 
and  the  ten  battalions  of  the  grenadiers  of  Oudinot,  with  forty 
pieces  of  cannon. 

The  scene  of  this  tremendous  battle,  which  took  place  on 
the  2d  of  December,  was  the  heights  of  Pratzen,  a  range  of 
mountains,  with  a  small  semi-circular  inclination  in  the  mid- 


*  Precis  de  la  Campagne  de  Napoleon  le  errand,  en  AUemagne  et  en 
Italie. 
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die  to  the  east,  running  from  the  lake  of  Menitz,  nearly  north 
and  south  to  the  distance  of  ten  or  eleven  miles.  At  the  foot 
of  these  mountains  on  the  western  side,  and  about  a  mile  from 
the  base  of  then.,  is  a  little  stream,  which  on  the  north  di- 
vides the  defile  between  the  parallel  heights  of  Schlapanitz 
and  Pratzen,  and  towards  the  south  washes  the  plain  of  Tu- 
ras.  Between  this  stream  and  the  fort,  of  Pratzen,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  plain  of  Turas  on  the  west  of  the  rivulet,  are 
situated  the  various  villages  in  which  the  French  were  posted, 
while  the  allied  armies  occupied  the  heights  and  the  hamlets 
in  the  ravines  to  the  east. 

At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  December, 
Bonaparte  mounted  his  horse,  again  to  inspect  the  posts,  re- 
connoitre the  piquets  of  his  opponents,  and  to  obtain  an  ac- 
count of  what  the  guards  had  been  able  to  learn  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  confederates.  He  was  informed  that  they  had 
passed  the  night  in  drunkenness,  noise,  and  revelry  ;  and  that 
a  corps  of  Russian  infantry,  had  appeared  in  the  village  of 
Sokolnitz,  occupied  by  a  regiment  of  the  division  under  Ge- 
neral Legrand. 

The  day  at  length  dawned.  Surrounded  by  his  marshals, 
Bonaparte,  who  remained  with  the  reserve,  waited  only  for  the 
horizon  to  clear  up  to  issue  his  last  orders.  The  sun  appear- 
ed to  be  rising  with  extraordinary  splendour,  and  held  out  the 
promise  of  a  clear  autumnal  day.  As  soon  as  his  first  beams 
shot  above  the  heights  of  Pratzen,  the  orders  were  issued, 
and  each  marshal  hastened  to  join  his  corps.  Bonaparte  in 
passing  along  the  front  of  several  regiments,  exclaimed  :  u  Sol- 
diers !  we  must  finish  this  campaign  by  a  thunder-bolt,  which 
shall  confound  the  pride  of  our  enemies."  This  appeal  was 
received  with  extacy  by  the  forces,  who  placing  their  hats  on 
the  points  of  their  bayonets,  exclaimed,  u  Vive  PEmpereur  /" 
The  sound  of  a  furious  cannonade  drowned  their  acclamations. 
The  engagement  had  begun  on  the  right. 

The  allies  conceived  that  by  passing  the  defiles  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sokolnitz,  and  the  other  villages,  the  right 
of  the  enemy  would  be  effectually  turned ;  and  that  by  avoid- 
ing the  formidable  ravines,  which  would  obstruct  their  ma- 
noeuvres, they  might  have  an  opportunity  of  executing  their 
further  intentions  with  advantage  in  the  plain  between  Schla- 
panicz  and  the  wood  of  Turas.  They  then  proposed  to  press 
sharply  on  the  enemy's  right  flank,  by  attacking  it  vigorously 
with  numerous  and  compact  bodies  of  troops,  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. This  movement  was  to  be  covered  by  the  right  of 
the  allies,  with  the  cavalry  of  Prince  John  of  Lichtenstein, 
and  the  advanced  corps  under  Prince  Bagration.     The  five 
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columns  were  then  put  in  march  for  the  heights,  and  the  for- 
tune of  the  day  was  made  to  depend  on  the  success  of  this  at- 
tempt to  drive  back  the  enemv's  right  wing.  Lieutenant-ge- 
neral Kilnmayer,  who  was  to  force  the  hollow  valley  ofTellnitz, 
and  open  the  route  for  the  first  column,  lost  both  time  and  adt 
vantage  by  commencing  the  attack  with  an  insufficient  force. 
The  Austrians  had  already  been  engaged  about  an  hour,  and 
had  suffered  greatly  from  the  French  sharp-shooters,  who 
took  advantage  of  the  ground,  covered  as  it  was  with  vine- 
yards, and  intersected  by  wet  ditches,  before  M.  de  Buxhov- 
den,  with  the  first  column  of  the  Russians,  made  his  appear- 
ance. At  length,  however,  he  arrived,  and  detached  a  bat- 
talion to  support  the  Austrians. 

At  nine  o'clock,  the  enemy  was  strengthened  by  four  thou- 
sand men,  from  the  corps  under  Davoust,  and  took  advantage 
of  a  thick  fog,  which  suddenly  obscured  the  valley,  to  regain 
the  ground  they  had  lost.  When  the  mist  cleared  up,  the 
French  were  driven  back,  and  forced  to  abandon  the  plain  be- 
tween Tellnitz  and  Turas  ;  but  the  communication  between 
the  first  and  second  columns  of  the  allied  armies,  was  not  yet 
established  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  it  was  found  impossi- 
ble to  follow  up  this  advantage.  By  this  time,  the  second  and 
third  columns  of  Russians  had  quitted  the  heights  of  Prat- 
zen,  and  approached  to  Sokolnitz.  A  blind  rage  seemed  to 
actuate  their  movements  ;  for  without  concerning  themselves 
about  the  fourth  column,  and  without  attending  to  the  offen- 
sive movements  of  the  enemy,  they  thought  of  nothing  but 
the  first  disposition,  and  continued  their  progress  upon  Sokol- 
nitz ;  of  which  they  took  possession  with  little  resistance  after 
a  long  and  useless  cannonade. 

General  Kutusoff,  who  never  conceived  the  possibility  of 
being  attacked  on  the  heights,  although  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
jecture on  what  grounds  his  ill-fated  security  was  constructed, 
\vras  surprised  in  the  midst  of  his  combinations  by  an  unex- 
pected and  vigorous  assault  on  his  centre,  made  by  the  massy 
columns  which  Bonaparte  ordered  to  advance  for  that  purpose. 
The  faults  committed  by  the  Russian  general,  had  not  failed 
to  strike  his  eagle-eyed  adversary,  who  perceived  the  advan- 
tage to  be  drawn  from  the  circuitous  route  that  the  left  wing 
of  the  allies  was  obliged  to  take.  This  wing,  which  became 
every  moment  more  distant  from  their  centre,  still  marched 
forward  with  the  most  surprising  want  of  attention  to  military 
combination.  Bernadotte  having  crossed  the  rivulet  by  a 
narrow  and  ruinous  bridge,  attained  the  eminence  of  Blaso- 
witz.  supported  by  the  cavalry  of  Murat,  and  by  Lannes  with 
his  grand   division.     From  this  time,  the  centre  and  right  of 
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the  allies  became  engaged  in  all  quarters.  The  confederates 
evinced  no  want  of  impetuous  gallantry ;  several  brilliant 
charges  of  cavalry  were  made  on  their  part,  which  owing  to 
the  precipitate  courage  of  the  Hulans,  whose  fiery  tempera- 
ment could  not  wait  for  the  formation  of  the  rest  of  the  line, 
were  very  destructive  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  their  oppo- 
nents. The  centre  of  the  allies,  unsupported  by  the  third  co- 
lumn, had  to  sustain  the  fury  of  the  French  troops.  Twelve 
thousand  men  were  attacked  by  twice  that  number,  and  though 
the  whole  of  the  French  army  was  inferior  to  that  of  the  al- 
lies in  strength,  yet  by  a  more  happy  arrangement  of  its  force, 
its  numbers  were  doubled  on  the  point  where  the  fate  of  the 
battle  was  to  be  decided. 

Field-marshal  Kutusoff  conceiving  himself  to  be  the  assail- 
ant, was  confounded  by  these  offensive  operations  ;  vet  he  felt 
all  the  importance  of  maintaining  the  heights  of  Pratzen. — 
When  he  was  informed  that  the  adverse  forces  were  so  near, 
he  gave  orders  to  his  troops  to  draw  up  in  front ;  and  at  the 
same  time,  sent  for  a  reinforcement  of  four  regiments  of  dra- 
goons, from  the  cavalry  of  Prince  John  of  Lichtenstein.  The 
French  directed  the  march  of  their  two  compacted  bodies  of 
infantry,  with  great  coolness  and  at  a  slow  pace.  A  third 
corps,  commanded  by  Marshal  Soult,  now  made  its  appear- 
ance on  the  right  of  Pratzen,  and  threatened  to  pierce  through 
the  intervals  of  the  allies.  To  oppose  this  movement,  the  in- 
fantry of  the  fourth  Russian  column  came  up  to  support  the 
advanced-guard,  which  being  overpowered  by  numbers,  aban- 
doned its  post.  In  the  mean  time,  the  enemy  continued  to 
advance,  and  by  the  immense  superiority  of  his  force,  suc- 
ceeded in  making  himself  master  of  the  heights.  The  Rus- 
sian division,  which  had  marched  to  the  left,  was  thus  com- 
pletely separated  from  the  main  army  ;  and  it  was  evident 
that  the  battle  was  lost,  unless  the  communication  could  be  re- 
stored. In  this  emergency,  the  imperial  guard,  commanded 
by  the  Archduke  Constantine,  was  ordered  to  advance,  and 
by  its  impetuous  charge,  for  a  moment  arrested  the  progress 
of  the  enemy.  Marshal  Bessieres  was  ordered  to  hasten  at 
the  head  of  the  French  guards  to  repair  this  disaster.  The 
two  corps  were  soon  engaged ;  the  fate  of  the  day  depended 
upon  the  issue  of  this  contest ;  and  the  struggle  was  fierce 
and  desperate.  "  The  allies  returned  to  the  charge  with  in- 
creased fury,  and  were  received  by  the  French  with  a  steady 
and  well  directed  fire,  which  made  dreadful  carnage  in  the 
closely  united  ranks  of  the  Russians.  The  ardour  of  this  as- 
sault quickly  evaporated.  The  superior  numbers  of  the  French, 
and  their  steadiness,  soon  changed  it  to  a  slow  and  uncertain 
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pan-,  accompanied  by  ill-directed  vollies  from  firelocks.  The 
fourth  Russian  column  now  lost  the  heights  of  Pratzen,  be- 
yond the  possibility    of  recovery,  together  with   the  greater 

part  of  its  artillery,  which  was  buried  in  the  deep  clay,  which 
pervades  that  part  of  the  country.'1*  The  only  expedient 
which  remained,  was  retreat ;  and  every  possible  exertion  was 
mad<"  by  the  subordinate  generals  to  conduct  it  without  con- 
fusion. The  action  on  the  heights  of  Pratzen  continued 
pearly  two  hours.  The  fourth  column  marched  upon  Waschau, 
where  it  collected  its  battalions  unmolested  by  the  enemy. — 
The  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  and  General  Ulanius  highly 
distinguished  themselves  with  their  cavalry  ;  the  latter  in  pro- 
tecting and  disengaging  the  right,  and  the  former  in  covering 
both  wings  of  the  allies  ;  but  their  corps  suffered  severely 
from  the  dexterity  and  rapid  manoeuvres  ot  the  sharp-shooters, 
and  from  a  battery  of  eighteen  pieces  of  cannon,  which  dis- 
charged an  incessant  and  well-pointed  shower  of  grape-shot, 
overwhelmed  both  men  and  horses  in  one  common  ruin,  and 
occasioned  a  slaughter  that  neither  courage  nor  numbers  could 
withstand.  The  second  and  third  columns  had  become  en- 
tangled at  Sokolnitz,  during  the  fog,  and  mutually  embarrass- 
ed each  other.  P^.rt  of  the  centre  of  the  allies  had  already 
penetrated  this  village,  where  they  were  turned  and  cut  off  by 
General  Franceschi,  and  compelled  to  surrender  ;  while  Lieu- 
tenant-general Przibischewski,  who  had  the  command  of  the 
third  column,  shared  the  fate  of  Prince  Repnin,  and  was 
made  prisoner  in  the  valley,  together  with  six  thousand  men. 

Informed  when  it  was  too  late,  of  the  attack  on  the  centre, 
Lieutenant-general  Dochtorow  intended  to  return  to  its  sup- 
port, but  took  a  wrong  direction  ;  and  perceiving  the  irre- 
trievable posture  of  affairs,  he  retired  upon  Aujest,  followed 
by  the  remains  of  the  second  column,  which  fell  back  on  the 
first.  No  sooner  had  this  part  of  the  defeated  army  gained 
the  village,  than  the  enemy  rushed  like  a  mountain-cataract 
upon  the  place,  which  he  carried,  and  possessed  himself  of 
four  thousand  prisoners.  Driven  to  desperation,  many  of  the 
flying  troops  betook  themselves  to  the  lake,  which  was  too 
slightly  frozen  to  bear  their  weight ;  and  the  waters  engulphed 
these  lacerated  and  unhappy  men,  victims  at  the  same  moment 
to  two  opposite  elements  ;  for  the  French  had  by  this  time 
brought  up  their  batteries  of  flying  artillery,  which  at  once 
swept  the  lake  and  plain  with  a  continual  fire.f 

Before  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  action  was  decided 


*  General  Stuttenheim's  Narrative, 
t  Austrian  official  account, 
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along  the  rest  of  the  line ;  when  the  division  of  Vandamme 
rapidly  approached  to  confirm  the  general  route.  Behind 
Tellnitz,  is  a  hill  of  considerable  altitude,  the  right  of  which 
extends  to  the  lake.  Thither  the  Russian  infantry  retired,  still 
under  the  protection  of  the  Austrian  cavalry;  which  a  per- 
petual cross-fire  of  grape-shot  cut  down  in  all  directions. 
Worn  out  with  fatigue,  the  infantry  continued  to  retire  with 
tardy  steps,  and  the  cavalry  had  to  maintain  their  ground  for 
a  long  time.  At  length  the  enemy  took  possession  of  the  hill, 
when  the  Austrian  cavalry  quitted  it,  and  the  former  perse- 
vered in  plying  the  fugitives  with  cannon-shot,  until  they  were 
out  of  the  range  of  the  guns.  About  eight  thousand  men  of 
the  first  and  second  columns  were  thus  brought  off,  and 
marched  the  whole  night  by  Boschowitz,  under  incessant  and 
drenching  rain,  wrhich  rendered  the  roads  nearly  impassable. 
The  artillery,  except  that  appertaining  to  the  brave  regiment 
of  O'Reilly,  was  of  course  all  lost  in  the  retreat. 

Bonaparte  possessed  himself  of  the  ground  on  which  the 
allies  had  been  drawn  up  on  the  preceding  night.  The  two 
emperors  having  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power  to  repair  the  disasters  of  the  battle,  retired  in  the  eve- 
ning to  Hodiegitz,  behind  Austerlitz,  with  the  wretched  re- 
mains of  their  army.  The  Austrian  cavalry  posted  some  de- 
tachments before  Austerlitz,  and  acted  as  the  rear  guard  of 
the  allies;  The  loss  in  this  engagement  fell  principally  upon 
the  Russians,  and  is  said  by  the  enemy,  to  have  amounted  to 
twenty-two  thousand  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  twenty  thou- 
sand prisoners.  In  opposition,  however,  to  this  statement,  it 
was  asserted,  in  the  official  account  afterwards  published  at 
St.  Petersburg,  that  the  entire  loss  in  the  campaign,  did  not 
exceed  on  the  part  of  the  Russians  seventeen  thousand  men. 
The  two  commanders,  Kutusoff  and  Buxhovden,  with  several 
other  generals,  and  a  great  number  of  officers  of  rank,  were 
wounded  j  numbers  were  among  the  slain,  and  many  were 
taken  prisoners.  One  hundred  and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  forty  standards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  day 
after  the  battle  the  French  Emperor  addressed  to  his  army  the 
following  :— 

PROCLAMATION. 

Austerlitz,  12  Frimaire,  Year  14. 

V  Soldiers,  I  am  satisfied  with  you  :  you  have  on  the  day  of  Austerlitz, 
justified  every  thing  that  I  expected  trom  your  int.  epiduv  You  have 
decorated  your  eagles  with  immortal  glory.  An  army  of  an  hundred 
thousand  men,  commanded  by  the  Emperors  of  ftu^sia  and  Austria,  has 
been,  in  less  than  four  hours,  either  cxii  down  or  dispersed  ;  the  part 
which  escaped  your  sword,  has  been  drowned  in  the  lakes. 

"  Forty  colours,  the  standards  of  the  imperial  Russian  guard,  one 
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hundred  and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  twenty  generals,  more  than  thirty 
thousand  prisoners  arc  the  result  of  this  ever  memorable  day. 
"That  infantry  so  highly  boasted  of,  and  superior  in  number,  could 

not  resist   your  attack,  and  henceforward  you  have  no  more  rivals  to 

dread. 

"Thus,  in  two  months,  this  third  coalition  has  been  conquered  and 
dissolved.  Peace  can  no  Longer  be  distant ;  but,  as  I  promised  my  peo- 
ple before  crossing  the  Rhine,  I  will  make  such  a  peace  only  as  shall 
afford  us  guarantees,  and  secure  rewards  to  our  allies. 

41  Soldiers,  when  the  French  people  placed  upon  my  head  the  impe- 
rial crown,  1  relied  upon  you  to  maintain  it  always  in  that  splendour  of 
glory,  which  alone  could  give  it  value  in  my  estimation.  But  in  the  same 
moment,  our  enemies  sought  to  destroy  and  degrade  it ;  and  this  iron 
crown,  conquered  by  the  blood  of  so  many  Frenchmen,  they  would 
compel  me  to  place  upon  the  head  of  our  most  implacable  enemies ; 
rash  and  foolish  projects,  which  upon  the  very  day  of  your  emperor's 
coronation,  you  have  frustrated  and  confounded.  You  have  taught  them 
that  it  is  easier  to  defy  and  threaten  than  to  conquer  us. 

"  Soldiers,  when  all  that  is  necessary  to  secure  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  our  country  shall  be  accomplished,  I  will  lead  you  back  to 
France  ;  there  you  shall  be  the  object  of  my  most  tender  solicitudes :  my 
people  will  behold  you  again  with  joy,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  for  you  to 
say  :  "  I  was  at  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,"  to  authorize  the  reply,  "  Be- 
hold a  brave  man." 

(Signed)  "  NAPOLEON." 

This  battle,  which  was  styled  by  the  French  soldiers,  "  the 
battle  of  the  three  emperors,"  and  by  Napoleon,  "  the  battle 
of  Austerlitz,"  terminated  the  campaign  and  the  war.  On  the 
4th,  two  days  after  the  engagement,  an  interview  took  place 
at  the  French  advanced  posts,  between  Napoleon  and  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  and  an  armistice  was  agreed  upon,  in 
which  it  was  stipulated  that  the  Russian  army,  should  within 
a  limited  time  withdraw  from  the  territories  of  Austria.^ 


*  The  following  is  the  French  version  of  the  particulars  of  this  inter- 
view, extracted  from  "  Precis  de  la  Campagne  de  Napoleon-le-grand, 
en  Allemagne  et  en  Italie  :" 

"  The  Emperor  Napoleon  received  the  Emperor  Francis  in  his 
bivouac,  at  Saruschitz,  on  the  4th  of  December.  The  interview  lasted 
two  hours.  The  Emperor  of  the  French  invited  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
to  draw  near  the  fire.  "  I  receive  you,"  said  he  to  him,  "  in  the  palace 
which  I  have  for  some  time  inhabited."f  The  Emperor  of  Germany 
answered  smiling :  "  You  have  obtained  so  many  advantages  from  this 
residence  that  it  must  be  very  agreeable  to  you."  After  some  conversa- 
tion on  the  causes  and  policy  of  the  war ;  the  two  Emperors  agreed 
upon  an  armistice,  and  upon  the  principal  conditions  of  peace.  Francis 
then  intimated  to  Napoleon,  that  Alexander  wished  to  make  a  separate 
peace,  and  that  his  imperial  majesty  would  abandon  entirely  his  connec- 
tion with  England,  and  requested  a  truce  on  behalf  of  the  Russian  army. 
Napoleon  here  observed,  that  the  Russian  army  was  completely  sur- 
rounded, and  that  not  a  man  could  escape ;  "  but,"  added  he,  "  I  wish 
to  confer  a  favour  upon  the  Emperor  Alexander :  I  will  let  the  Russian 
army  pass :  I  will  stop  the  march  of  my  columns.    But  your  majesty 

f  This  bivouac,  or  tent,  consisted  of  a  bad  cabin  of  turf,  without  roof 
made  by  the  grenadiers  for  Bonaparte. 
Vol.  II.  3  H 
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General  Savary,  accompanied  by  an  Austrian  general  offi- 
cer, was  sent  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  Russians.  These 
generals  reached  Hollitsch  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  and  had 
instant  access  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  by  whom  they  were 
received  with  his  usual  affability.  Gen.  Savary  states,  that 
the  emperor  expressed  no  objection  to  retire  from  the  Aus- 
trian dominions.  u  But,"  said  he,  "  can  I  fall  back  with  safe- 
ty ?"  "  Yes,  Sire,"  replied  the  Frenchman,  "  if  your  majesty 
be  resolved  to  accede  to  the  capitulation,  agreed  upon  between 
the  Emperors  of  France  and  Germany."  "  And  what  are  its 
contents  ?"  "  That  your  majesty's  army  should  withdraw  by 
the  routs  prescribed  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  :  that  you  shall 
evacuate  Germany  and  Austrian  Poland.  Upon  these  condi- 
tions I  have  authority  from  the  Emperor,  to  repair  to  my 
nearest  advanced  posts,  which  have  already  turned  you,  and 
to  give  them  orders  to  cover  your  retreat,  the  emperor  being 
willing  to  respect  the  friend  of  the  first  consul."  "  What 
guarantee  do  you  require  ?"  u  Sire,  your  word," — "  I  give 
it  you."  Hereupon  the  aid-de-camp  retired  and  repaired  to 
Marshal  Davoust,  to  whom  he  communicated  orders  to  halt, 
and  put  a  stop  to  all  the  movements  of  the  French  army. 

Count  Haugwitz,  the  Prussian  ambassador,  had  arrived  at 
Vienna  on  the  30th  of  November  ;  and  shortly  afterwards  set 
out  for  the  head-quarters  of  the  French  army,  at  Brunn.  Bo- 
naparte in  his  conferences  with  this  minister,  expressed  the 
warmest  esteem  and  attachment  for  Prussia,  and  his  earnest 
desire  to  preserve  peace  with  that  country.  The  fate  of  the 
war  with  the  allied  powers  was  already  decided.  The  rapidity 
of  these  events,  had  confounded  the  speculations  of  the  cabinet 
of  Berlin;  Count  Haugwitz  saw  the  necessity  of  relaxing 
from  his  demands  ;  and  this  dispute  which  had  promised 
such  important  consequences  to  Europe  was  speedily  adjusted. 
One  of  the  principal  stipulations  of  the  treaty  concluded  upon 
this  occasion,  (such  was  the  thirst  for  territorial  acquisition 
felt  by  the  court  of  Berlin)  secured  the  eventual  cession  of 
Hanover  to  Prussia,  in  exchange  for  some  of  her  detached 
and  more  remote  dependencies. 

The  armistice  which  was  concluded  in  Moravia  on  the 
6th,  was  followed  by  negociations  for  peace  between  Austria 


must  promise  me  that  the  Russian  army  shall  return  to  their  own  coun- 
try, and  shall  evacuate  Germany  and  Austrian  Poland/'  "  That," 
replied  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  "  is  the  intention  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  I  can  assure  you ;  and  this  night  you  may  be  convinced  of  it 
by  your  own  officers." 

The  interview  being  ended,  Napoleon  accompanied  Francis  to  his  car- 
riage, and  returned  to  sleep  at  Austerlitz. 
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and  France  ;  Prince  John  of  Liechtenstein,  the  Count  de  Gui- 

lay,  and  M.  Talleyrand,  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the   two 

powers,  assembled  For  this  purpose  at  Nicolsburg.    The  con* 

ences,  after  a  short  time,  were  adjourned  to  the  city  of 

Presburg,  Bonaparte  was  in  a  situation  to  dictate  terms  to  the 
emperor,  and  the  latter  had   no   alternative  but  to   acquiesc< 

The  provisions  of  this  memorable  treaty  were,  of  course,  suf- 
ficiently humiliating  to  Austria.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Ve- 
netian territory  should  be  united  in  perpetuity  to  the  kingdom 
of  Italy  ;  that  the  royal  title  which  had  been  assumed  by  the 
electors  of  Bavaria  and  Wurtemburg,  should  be  acknowledged 
by  the  emperor  ; — that  the  margraviate  of  Burgau,  the  princi- 
pality of  Eichstadt,  the  part  of  the  territory  of  Passau  belong- 
ing to  the  elector  of  Saltzburg,  the  county  of  the  Tyrol,  com- 
prehending the  principalities  of  Brixen  and  Botzen,  and  the 
seven  lordships  of  the  Voralberg,  the  county  of  Hohenems, 
the  county  of  Konigsegg-Rothenfels,  the  lordships  of  Tetnang 
and  Argen,  and  the  town  and  territory  of  Lindau  should  be 
ceded  to  the  King  of  Bavaria  : — that  the  five  cities  of  the 
Danube,  to  wit,  Ehingen,  Munderkingen,  Reidlingen,  Men- 
gen,  and  Sulgaw,  with  their  dependencies,  the  city  of  Con- 
stance excepted,  and  a  part  of  the  Brisgaw  should  be  ceded  to 
the  King  of  Wurtemburg  ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  Brisgaw, 
the  Ortensaw,  the  city  of  Constance,  and  the  commandery  of 
Meinau,  to  the  Elector  of  Baden  ;  that  the  King  of  Bavaria 
should  be  allowed  to  occupy  the  city  of  Augsburg  with  its 
territory,  and  unite  it  to  his  other  dominions,  and  that  the 
King  of  Wurtemburg  should  be  permitted  to  do  the  same  with 
respect  to  the  county  of  Bondoff.  It  was  on  the  other  hand 
stipulated  in  favour  of  the  emperor,  that  the  county  of  Saltz- 
burg, and  that  of  Berchtolsgaden,  belonging  to  the  Archduke 
Ferdinand,  should  be  incorporated  with  the  Austrian  empire ; 
and  Napoleon  engaged  to  procure  as  an  equivalent  for  that 
prince,  the  cession  by  the  King  of  Bavaria  of  the  principality 
of  Wurtzburg.  It  was  also  agreed,  in  conformity  with  the 
declaration  made  by  Napoleon,  at  the  moment  when  he  assu- 
med the  crown  of  Italy,  that  as  soon  as  the  parties  named  in 
that  declaration  should  have  fulfilled  the  conditions  which  it 
expressed,  the  crowns  of  France  and  Italy  should  be  separated 
for  ever,  and  should  not  in  any  case  be  united  on  the  same 
head.  It  was  further  stipulated,  that  the  prisoners  of  war 
taken  on  both  sides,  should  be  restored  within  forty  days  from 
the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty  ;  that  in  ten  days 
from  the  same  date,  the  armies  of  France  and  her  allies, 
should  evacuate  Moravia,  Bohemia,  the  Viertel  Unter  Vien- 
ner  Wald,  the  Viertel  Unter  Manhartsburg,  Hungary,  and 
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the  whole  of  Styria  ;  in  the  ten  following  days,  they  should 
evacuate  the  Viertel  Vienner  Wald,  and  the  Viertel  Ober  Man- 
hartsburg ;  and  that  finally,  in  the  space  of  two  months  from 
the  exchange  of  the  ratifications,  they  should  withdraw  from 
the  whole  of  the  hereditary  states,  with  the  exception  of  Brau- 
nau,  which  should  remain  for  one  month  at  the  disposal  of  the 
French,  as  a  place  of  depot  for  the  sick  and  for  the  artillery. 
This  treaty  was  signed  at  Presburg,  on  the  26th  of  December, 
and  ratified  by  Bonaparte  on  the  following  day  ;  after  which 
he  immediately  proceeded  to  Munich,  on  his  return  to 
France. 

The  Russian  army  began  its  march  on  the  8th  of  Decem- 
ber, in  three  columns,  to  return  within  their  own  frontier  :  the 
first  column,  headed  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  his 
brother,  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  took  the  route  of  Cra- 
covia,  and  of  Therespole  ;  the  second  that  of  Caschau,  L em- 
berg,  and  Woody ;  and  the  third  marched  by  Cizrnan,  Va- 
trel,  and  Hussiatin. 

The  events  of  the  campaign  terminated  on  the  plains  of 
Moravia,  had  too  plainly  evinced  that  the  councils  and  the 
measures  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  had  been  alike  unwise 
and  precipitate.  Whether  he  was  goaded  to  action  by  the  ad- 
vice of  the  courts  of  London  and  St.  Petersburg,  or  whether 
his  resolves  originated  in  his  own  cabinet,  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
cide ;  but  certain  it  is  that  the  course  of  conduct  pursued  was 
calculated  rather  to  ensure  the  triumph  of  the  adversary  than 
to  advance  the  cause  of  the  allies.  It  is  unnecessary  to  illus- 
trate the  truth  of  this  observation  by  recapitulating  the  details 
of  a  war,  commenced  and  terminated  in  the  period  of  three 
months.  In  this  short  period,  the  Emperor  Francis  saw  him- 
self despoiled  of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  his  hereditary 
states,  and  obliged  to  accept  of  conditions  of  peace,  which  for 
a  time  laid  continental  Europe  at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Naval  Campaign  of  1805  :  Effects  of  the  Declaration  of  War  against 
Sfiain — Rocheford  and  Toulon  Fleets  put  to  Sea-— Attack  on  the 
Island  of  Dominica — Contributions  raised  on  the  Islands  of  St.  JVe- 
vis  and  St.  Kitt's  by  the  French  Squadron — The  Toulon  Fleet  again 
at  Sea — Sails  to  the  West  Indies — Pursued  by  Lord  JVelson—JVaval 
Engagement  off  Cape  Finis terre— Battle  of  Trafalgar — Death  of 
Lord  JVelso?i — Memoir — Capture  of  Four  Sail  of  the  Line  by  Ad- 
miral Sir  Richard  Strachan— Political  State  of  the  Country  at  the 
close  of  the  Year  1805. 

The. events  of  the  year  1805  bestowed  upon  the  two  great 
rival  nations  of  Europe  an  almost  uncontrolled  dominion  over 
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th<  ir  respective  elements  :  by  the  memorable  campaign  of  I  Flra 
and  Austerlitz  the  continent  of  Europe  was  Laid  at  the  feet  oi 
France  ;  and  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  fought  the  same  year, 
and  nearly  at  the  same  period  of  the  year,  ratified  and  con- 
firmed  to  Great  Britain  the  dominion  ot  the  seas. 

The  declaration  of  war  against  Spain,  which  opened  a  new 
Bcene  of  adventure  to  the  officers  and  seamen  of  the   British 
navy.,  became  a  very  popular  measure  in  that  department  oi 
the  public  service  ;  and  the  increase  ot"  the   French   fleets,  b\ 
the  junction  of  her  new  ally,  afforded  to  the  gallant  defenders 
of  their  country  an  opportunity  of  asserting  their  superiority 
in  a  nobler  field  than  that  presented  by  the  catamaran  warfare. 
But  if  great  advantages  were  anticipated  by  the  British  navy 
from  the  declaration  of  war  against  Spain,  the  effects  of  the 
co-operation  of  the  Spanish  fleet  with  the  fleets  of  their  Gal- 
lic neighbours  seemed  still  more  to  animate  the  French  nation. 
As  early  as  the  month  of  January,  after  having  remained  in 
port  two  years,  a  French  squadron,  consisting  of  six  sail  of 
tlie  line,  and  two  frigates,  quitted  the  port  of  Rocheford  and 
ventured  out  to  sea,  with  the  view  to  unite  itself  with  the 
more  formidable  force  at  Brest.     At  this  period  the   tone  of 
France    was  loud  and  menacing  :    Their  official  paper  took 
every  opportunity  to  boast  of  their  accumulated  strength,  and 
to  exaggerate  their  "  irresistible  power."     '*  Years  had  indeed 
elapsed,  but  they  had  not  been  passed  in  inactivity.     Arms, 
ships,  and  men,  had  been  secretly  in   preparation,  and  fleets 
would  now  be  poured  forth  from  all  the  harbours  of  France, 
England  was  no  longer  to  assume  the  dominion  of  the  ocean  ; 
but  rather  to  tremble  in   every  quarter  of  the  globe,  for  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe  would  her  possessions  be  assailed." 
On  the    15th  of  January  the  Toulon  fleet,  consisting   of 
eleven  sail  of  the  line,  and  two  frigates,  with  nine  thousand 
troops  on  board,  following  the  example  of  the  Rocheford  fleet, 
pushed  out  to  sea  without  being  perceived  by  the  blockading 
squadron  under  Lord  Nelson.     When  it  was  known  that  two 
such  formidable  fleets  were  at  sea,  and  that  with  a  view  to 
some   grand  combined    exertion,   they   were    speedily  to   be 
joined  by  detachments  from  Brest,  the  alarm  and  consterna- 
tion in  this  country  became  general,  and  Sicily,  Malta,  Egypt, 
the  West  Indies,  the  Brazils,  the  East  Indies,  and  even  Ire- 
land,  were   all  in  rapid  succession  assigned  as  the  places  oi 
their  destination. 

After  a  short  cruise  the  Toulon  fleet  was  obliged  again  to 
put  into  port  through  stress  of  weather.  But  in  the  West 
Indies  an  attack  was  made  on  the  island  of  Dominica  by  a 
French  force,  consisting  of  one  three-decker,  four  seventy- 
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fours,  and  some  frigates.  On  the  52d  of  February,  a  landing 
was  attempted  between  the  town  of  Roseau  and  the  post  of 
Cachecrow,  by  the  enemy's  force,  consisting  of  four  thousand 
men,  under  General  Le  Grange,  embarked  in  nineteen  large 
barges,  attended  and  protected  by  an  armed  schooner  full  of 
men,  and  seven  other  boats  carrying  carronades.  Brigadier- 
general  Prevost,  the  governor,  made  the  most  judicious  dis- 
positions for  the  defence  of  the  island,  and  with  the  small 
force  under  his  command  resisted  the  landing  of  the  enemy 
inch  by  inch.  The  town  of  Roseau,  after  withstanding  a 
vigorous  cannonade  from  the  enemy's  ships,  accidentally  took 
fire,  and  was  obliged  to  capitulate.  But  the  British  general, 
by  a  forced  march,  made  good  his  retreat  to  St.  Rupert's.  In 
this  situation  he  was  in  vain  summoned  to  surrender,  and  the 
French  commander-in-chief,  finding  the  conquest  so  much 
more  difficult  than  he  had  anticipated,  abandoned  the  island, 
but  not  till  he  had  levied  a  heavy  contribution  on  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Roseau. 

Pursuing  this  predatory  system  of  warfare,  the  French 
fleet  visited  the  islands  of  St.  Nevis  and  St.  Kitt's,  both  of 
which  were  laid  under  contributions.  The  arrival  of  Admiral 
Cochrane  in  the  West  Indies  soon  determined  the  conduct  of 
this  marauding  squadron,  which  precipitately  sailed  for  France, 
where  it  arrived  in  safety,  after  having  narrowly  escaped  the 
different  English  fleets  then  at  sea,  and  some  detachments  of 
which  had  been  expressly  cruising  for  its  detention. 

With  the  immense  nautical  means,  and  multiplied  facilities, 
under  the  control  of  the  admiralty,  the  naval  department  of 
the  state  was  unpardonable  in  not  possessing  the  necessary  in- 
telligence relative  to  the  combined  fleet,  and  the  other  mari- 
time efforts  of  the  enemy.  With  frigates,  sloops  of  war,  and 
gun-brigs,  which  might  and  ought  to  have  been  traversing  the 
main  in  every  direction,  and  watching  the  extended  line  of 
coast  under  the  power  of  France,  the  admiralty  board  labour- 
ed under  a  deplorable  want  of  information.  Frigates,  detached 
vessels,  and  even  squadrons,  made  their  escape  from  the  dif- 
ferent ports  without  molestation,  while  large  and  potent  fleets 
put  to  sea  with  impunity,  and  prosecuted  their  voyages  with- 
out discovery.  The  alarm  created  in  the  public  mind,  res- 
pecting the  proceedings  of  the  Rocheford  squadron  in  the 
West  Indies,  had  scarcely  subsided,  when  that  feeling  was 
again  awakened  in  a  still  more  powerful  degree,  by  the  arrival 
of  certain  information,  that  Admiral  Villeneuve  had  again 
put  to  sea.  On  the  30th  of  March,  this  officer  sailed  to  Car- 
thagena  with  the  intention  of  strengthening  himself  by  the 
Spanish  ships  oi  the  line  in  that  port,  but  not  finding  them  in 
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a  state  of  sufficient  readiness,  he  continued  his  course  unmo- 
lested to  Cadiz.  Having  been  joined  at  that  place  by  one 
French  and  six  Spanish  sail  of  the  Fine,  he  directly  steered  to 
the  West  Indies,  with  an  accumulated  force  of  eighteen  sail 
of  the  line,  carrying  beside  their  full  compliment  of  seamen, 
and  in  a  perfect  state  of  equipment,  ten  thousand  veteran 
troops.  On  the  approach  of  Villeneuve  to  Cadiz,  Admiral 
Sir  John  Orde,  charged  with  the  blockade  of  that  port,  with 
five  British  ships  of  the  line,  thought  it  prudent  to  retire,  and 
succeeded  in  joining  the  English  fleet  off  Brest  under  Lord 
Gardener. 

While  the  country  was  exposed  to  the  most  alarming  appre- 
hensions, the  welcome  account  arrived  that  Lord  Nelson  had 
left  the  Mediterranean,  and  was  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy  to  the 
West  Indies.  The  knowledge  of  this  event  had  the  most 
tranquillizing  influence  on  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  people  ; 
for  the  idea  of  victory  and  Nelson  were  inseparably  connected 
in  every  British  mind.  Lord  Nelson,  it  is  true,  had  with  him 
only  ten  ships  of  the  line  to  oppose  the  force  of  the  hostile 
squadrons,  but  his  name  was  a  tower  of  strength,  on  which 
the  community  placed  the  firmest  reliance.  The  expedition  of 
Lord  Nelson  had  been  such  that  on  the  15th  of  May,  he  was 
twenty  leagues  to  the  eastward  of  Madeira,  and  on  the  4th  of 
June,  he  came  to  anchor  in  Carlisle  Bay,  off  Barbadoes.  Here 
his  lordship  learnt,  that  the  combined  fleet,  under  Admiral 
Villeneuve,  had  arrived  at  Martinique  on  the  14th  of  May, 
but  that  the  Diamond  Rock  was  the  only  conquest  hitherto 
achieved  by  this  powerful  armament.  Notice  was  soon  after 
received  that  the  combined  fleets,  after  remaining  some  time 
at  Martinique,  appalled  at  the  name  of  their  pursuer,  had  ac- 
tually set  sail  for  Europe,  and  that  Lord  Nelson,  with  his 
characteristic  energy,  was  in  pursuit  of  them. 

Sanguine  hopes  were  now  entertained  that  the  enemy  would 
be  intercepted  by  Sir  Robert  Calder,  or  Admiral  Colling- 
wood,  before  he  could  reach  any  friendly  port :  this  hope  was 
realized :  but  the  event  did  not  answer  the  national  expecta- 
tions. On  the  22d  of  July,  the  hostile  fleet,  consisting  of 
twenty  sail  of  the  line,  three  fifty  gun  ships,  five  frigates,  and 
two  brigs,  fell  in  with  Sir  Robert  Calder's  squadron,  amount- 
ing to  no  more  than  fifteen  sail  of  the  line,  two  frigates,  a 
cutter,  and  a  lugger,  six  leagues  west  of  Cape  Finisterre.  (55) 


{55.)  The  reader  will  not  fail  to  observe  the  inconsistency  between  the 
account  here  given  of  the  force  of  the  combined  fleet,  at  the  time  of  ac- 
tion, and  at  the  time  of  sailing.  In  a  preceding  paragraph,  we  are  told  that 
Admiral  Villeneuve  left  Cadiz  with  "an  accumulated  force  ot" eighteen 
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Sir  Robert,  notwithstanding  the  inferiority  of  his  force,  imme- 
diately attacked  the  enemy,  and  after  an  engagement  ot  four 
hours,  in  which  he  displayed  the  greatest  gallantry  and  skill, 
succeeded  in  taking  two  ships  of  the  line,  the  St.  Raphael,  of 
eighty-four  guns,  and  the  El  Firme,  of  seventy-four.  He  then 
judged  it  expedient  to  put  a  stop  to  the  action,  in  order  that 
his  squadron  might  cover  his  captures.  During  the  whole 
day,  the  enemy  had  the  advantage  of  wind  and  weather.  The 
night  was  spent  by  both  fleets  in  the  necessary  repairs,  and 
the  following  morning  the  enemy  seemed  disposed  to  renew 
the  action,  but  he  never  approached  nearer  the  British  lines 
than  four  leagues.  At  night  the  fleets  were  about  six  leagues 
asunder  ;  and  when  the  day  broke  on  the  24th,  the  enemy  was 
seen  steering  away  to  the  south  east,  which  course  he  kept  till 
he  disappeared  at  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  In  Eng- 
land the  conduct  of  Sir  Robert  Calder  became  the  subject  of  the 
most  unreserved  disapprobation  ;  and  the  court-martial  which 
sat  in  judgment  upon  Sir  Robert,  sentenced  him  to  be  severely 
reprimanded  "  for  not  having  done  his  utmost  to  take  and  to 
destroy  every  ship  of  the  enemy,  which  it  was  his  duty  to  en- 
gage."^ 

The  designs  of  the  enemy  had  now  become  sufficiently  ma- 
nifest, and  the  combined  fleets  collected  at  Cadiz,  under  the 
command  of  Admiral  Villeneuve,  were  known  to  be  in  the 
most  active  state  of  refitment.  Scarcely  had  Lord  Nelson  ar- 
rived in  London,  after  his  long  and  persevering  cruise,  when 
he  was  offered  the  command  of  an  armament,  to  be  prepared 
immediately,  of  sufficient  force  to  cope  with  the  united  naval 
force  of  France  and  her  allies.  His  lordship,  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  embraced  the  opportunity  of  again  bearing 
his  country's  flag.  To  this  situation  the  public  suffrage  uni- 
versally called  him  ;  and  to  him  all  eyes  were  directed  with 


sail  of  the  line."  With  this  fleet  he  sailed,  for  the  West  Indies,  where 
no  accession  to  his  numbers  appears  to  have  been  received  ;  and  on  his 
return  he  is  stated  to  have  encountered  Admiral  Calder,  with  twenty 
sail  of  the  line,  three  fifty  gun  ships,  five  frigates,  and  two  brigs.  Which 
of  these  statements  is  correct,  can  easily  be  determined,  when  the  pro- 
pensity of  English  writers  to  magnify  the  force  opposed  to  them  is  re- 
membered. The  French  historians  claim  the  victory,  on  this  occasion, 
for  their  countrymen,  with  equal  plausibility.  The  weather  is  repre- 
sented to  have  been  uncommonly  boisterous,  and  the  fog  so  thick,  during 
the  engagement,  as  to  conceal  the  greater  part  of  the  two  fleets  from 
each  other.  Four  of  the  English  vessels  are  said  to  have  been  dismast- 
ed, and  the  two  Spaniards  captured  had  been  previously  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  fleet  by  the  storm,  and  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  English. 
*  Sentence  of  the  Court  Martial  for  the  Trial  of  Sir  Robert  Calder, 
passed  on  the  26th  of  December,  1805,  on  board  his  Majesty's  ship,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  in  Portsmouth  harbour. 
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hope,  in  a  moment  when  every  other  circumstance  around  ap- 
peared gloomy  and  unpromising. 

Invested  with  this  high  and  distinguished  command,  his 
lordship  quitted  England  on  the  16th  of  September,  in  his  flag 
ship  the  Victory,  accompanied  by  the  Ajax  and  Defiance,  of 
seventy-four  guns  each,  the  Agamemnon,  of  sixty-four,  and  a 
frigate,  and  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month  arrived  off  Cadiz. 
Here  his  lordship  was  received  by  the  officers  and  crew  of  the 
fleet  with  the  most  gratifying  enthusiasm  ;  and  the  first  object 
of  his  wishes  appears  to  have  been  to  induce  the  enemy  to  quit 
the  port  and  to  come  out  to  sea.  In  consequence  of  this  de- 
sign he  never  kept  more  than  seven  or  eight  sail  of  the  line 
before  Cadiz,  remaining  himself  with  the  rest  of  his  forces 
near  Cape  St.  Mary,  while  a  line  of  frigates  was  formed  to 
communicate  with  the  several  divisions  of  the  armament.  The 
admirals  of  the  blockaded  squadron  had  been  ordered  to  put 
to  sea,  in  case  their  opponents  should  be  weakened  by  detach- 
ments, or  compelled  by  the  weather  to  quit  the  station.  It  was 
supposed  to  be  their  intention  to  collect  in  their  cruise  the 
squadron  at  Carthagena,  and  to  make  for  Toulon  j  where  their 
number  of  ships  would  have  been  increased  to  between  forty 
and  fifty  sail  of  the  line,  with  which  it  was  conjectured  to  be 
the  enemy's  intention  to  prevent  the  British  and  Russian 
troops  in  Malta  and  Corfu  from  co-operating  with  the  allied 
forces  in  Italy  and  Germany. 

On  the  19th  of  October,  Lord  Nelson  despatched  Admiral 
Louis  with  six  sail  of  the  line  to  Tetuan  for  stores  and  water. 
Informed  of  this  event,  and  supposing  the  English  to  be  much 
reduced  in  strength,  Admiral  Villenueve  availed  himself  of 
the  favourable  juncture  to  obey  the  positive  commands  which 
had  been  issued  by  his  government.  On  the  next  day  the 
fleet  under  his  command  got  under  weigh,  and  at  day-break 
on  the  21st,  was  distinctly  seen  from  the  Victory's  deck, 
formed  in  a  close  line  of  battle  off  Cape  Trafalgar,  about  twelve 
miles  to  leeward  of  the  British  fleet,  and  standing  to  the  south. 
Our  fleet  consisted  of  twenty-seven  sail  of  the  line,  and  four 
frigates  ;  theirs  of  thirty-three  sail  of  the  line,  and  seven  fri- 
'  gates,  and  their  superiority  was  greater  in  size  and  weight  of 
metal  than  in  numbers.  Admiral  Villeneuve  was  a  skilful 
seaman,  and  his  plan  of  defence  was  as  well  conceived,  and 
as  original  as  the  plan  of  attack.  The  Spaniards  were  com- 
manded bv  Admiral  Gravina ;  and  four  thousand  troops 
were  embarked  on  board  the  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Ge- 
neral Contamin,  among  whom  were  several  of  the  most  skilful 
sharp-shooters  that  could  be  selected,  and  many  Tyrolese  ri- 
flemen.    Lord  Nelson,  certain  of  a  triumphant  issue  to  the 
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day,  asked  Captain  Blackwood  on  the  morning  of  the  21st, 
what  he  should  consider  a  victory  ?  and  being  answered  that 
from  the  situation  of  the  land  he  should  think  it  would  be  a 
glorious  result  if  fourteen  of  the  enemy's  ships  were  captured, 
he  replied,  "  I  shall  not  be  satisfied  with  less  than  twenty." — 
Soon  afterwards  he  asked  the  captain  if  he  did  not  think  there 
was  a  signal  wanting.  Captain  Blackwood  said,  he  thought 
that  the  whole  fleet  seemed  very  clearly  to  understand  what 
they  were  about.  These  words  were  scarcely  spoken  before 
the  signal  was  made,  which  will  be  as  imperishable  as  the 
achievements  of  the  British  navy  itself;  it  was  Lord  Nelson's 
last  signal-—"  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  dutyP 
The  shout  with  which  this  inspiring  sentiment  was  received, 
was  truly  sublime.  "Now,"  said  Lord  Nelson,  "  I  can  do 
no  more.  We  must  trust  to  the  great  Disposer  of  all  events, 
and  the  justice  of  our  cause.  I  thank  God  for  this  great  op- 
portunity of  doing  my  duty."* 

The  commander-in-chief  immediately  made  the  signal  for 
the  British  fleet  to  bear  up  in  two  columns,  as  they  formed  in 
the  order  of  sailing;  a  mode  of  attack  his  lordship  had  pre- 
viously directed,  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  and  delay  in 
forming  a  line  of  battle  in  the  usual  manner.  The  enemy 
formed  their  line  of  battle  with  great  closeness  and  correct- 
ness ;  and  as  the  mode  of  attack  was  unusual,  so  the  structure 
of  their  line  was  new  ;  it  formed  a  crescent  convexing  to  lee- 
ward ;  so  that  in  leading  down  to  their  centre,  Lord  Colling- 
wood  had  both  their  van  and  rear  abaft  the  beam.  Before 
the  fire  opened,  every  alternate  ship  was  about  a  cable's  length 
to  windward  of  her  second  a-head  and  a-stern,  forming  a  kind 
of  double  line,  and  appeared,  when  on  their  beam,  to  leave  a 
very  little  interval  between  them,  and  this  without  crowding 
their  ships.  Admiral  Vilieneuve  was  in  the  Bucentaure  in 
the  centre,  and  the  Prince  of  Asturias  bore  Gravina's  flag 
in  the  rear  ;  but  the  French  and  Spanish  ships  were  mixed 
without  any  apparent  regard  to  order  or  national  squadron. 
As  the  mode  of  our  attack  had  been  previously  determined 
on,  and  communicated  to  the  flag-officers  and  captains,  few 
signals  were  necessary,  and  none  were  made  except  to  direct 


*  Having  seen  that  all  was  ready,  Lord  Nelson  retired  to  his  cabin* 
and  wrote  the  following  prayer : — "  May  the  great  God  whom  I  wor- 
ship, grant  to  my  country,  and  for  the  benefit  of  Europe  in  general,  a 
great  and  glorious  victory  :  and  may  no  misconduct  in  any  one  tarnish 
it ;  and  may  humanity  after  victory  be  the  predominant  feature  in  the 
British  fleet !  For  myself  individually,  I  commit  my  life  to  Him  that 
made  me  ;  and  may  his  blessing  alight  on  my  endeavours  for  serving  my 
country  faithfully  !  To  him  I  resign  myself,  and  the  just  cause  which  is 
entrusted  to  me  to  defend. — Amen,  Amen,  Amen." 
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close  order  as  the  lines  bore  down.  The  commander-in-chief, 
in  the  Victory,  led  the  weather  column,  and  the  Royal  Sove- 
reign, which  bore  Lord  Collingwood's  flag,  the  lee.*  Lord 
Collingwood,  the  second  in  command,  having  the  entire  di- 
rection of  his  line,  was  to  break  through  the  enemy  about  the 
twelfth  ship  from  their  rear:  Lord  Nelson  was  to  lead  through 
the  centre,  and  the  advanced  squadron  was  to  cut  off  three  or 
four  a-hcad  from  the  centre.  This  plan  was  adapted  to  the 
strength  of  the  enemy,  so  that  they  should  always  be  one- 
fourth  superior  to  those  whom  they  cut  off.  The  two  columns 
of  the  British  fleet,  led  on  by  their  gallant  chiefs,  continued 
to  advance,  with  light  airs,  and  all  sails  set  towards  the  van 
and  centre  of  the  enemy,  whose  line  extended  about  N.  N.  E. 
and  S.  S.  W.  In  order  to  cut  off  any  possibility  of  the  enemy's 
escaping  to  Cadiz,  Lord  Nelson  steered  about  two  points 
more  to  the  north  than  Admiral  Collingwood,  owing  to  which 
the  leading  ships  of  the  lee  line  were  the  first  engaged.  The 
Royal  Sovereign  and  her  line  of  battle  steered  for  the  centre. 
At  half-past  eleven  A.  M.  the  enemy  began  to  fire  on  the 
Royal  Sovereign.  "  See,"  exclaimed  Nelson,  "  how  that  no- 
ble fellow,  Collingwood,  carries  his  ship  into  action  !"  In  ten 
minutes  afterwards  the  Rayal  Sovereign  opened  her  fire,  and 
cut  through  the  enemy's  line  a-stern  of  the  Spanish  Santa 
Anna,  of  112  guns,  engaging  her  at  the  muzzle  of  her  guns 
on  the  starboard  side ;  when,  being  delighted  at  having  got 
into  action,  Collingwood,  turning  to  his  captain,  said,  u  Ro- 
therham,  what  would  Nelson  give  to  be  here  ?"  The  weather 
column,  led  on  by  Lord  Nelson  had,  in  the  mean  while  advan- 
ced towards  the  enemy's  van  ;  flags  had  been  hoisted  on  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Victory's  rigging  by  his  orders,  lest  a  shot 
should  carry  away  her  ensign.  The  Santissima  Trinadada, 
and  Bucentaure,  are  described  as  having  been  the  ninth  and 
tenth  ships,  but  as  the  enemy's  admirals  did  not  shew  their 
flags,  the  former  ship  was  only  distinguished  from  the  rest  by 
having  four  decks  ;  and  to  the  bow  of  this  formidable  oppo- 
nent Lord  Nelson  ordered  the  Victory  to  be  steered. 

The  enemy  at  first  displayed  considerable  coolness  ;  and  as 
the  Victory  approached,  such  of  the  ships  as  were  a-head  of  her 
began  frequently  to  fire  single  guns,  in  order  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther she  was  within  range,  when  a  shot  having  passed  through 
the  main-gallant  sail  of  the  Victory,  a  tremendous  fire  was 
opened  upon  her.  The  coolness  that  was  preserved  by  his 
crew,   was   noticed  with  much  satisfaction  by   Lord  Nelson, 


*  Lord  Collingwood's  Despatches,  dated  off  Cape  Trafalgar,  Oct  22d, 
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and  he  declared,  that  in  all  his  battles  he  had  seen  nothing  that 
could  surpass  it.  The  Victory  had  lost  about  twenty  men 
killed,  and  thirty  wounded,  before  she  returned  a  shot :  her 
mizen-top-mast,  and  all  her  studding  sails,  and  their  booms 
on  both  sides  had  been  shot  away,  when,  at  four  minutes  past 
twelve  she  opened  her  larboard  guns  on  the  enemy's  van  ; 
Captain  Hardy  soon  afterwards  informed  the  Admiral  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  break  through  the  enemy's  line  without 
running  on  board  one  of  their  ships,  and  begged  to  know 
which  he  would  prefer. — "  Take  your  choice,  Hardy,"  repli- 
ed he,  "  it  does  not  much  signify  which."  The  tiller  ropes 
of  the  Victory  being  afterwards  shot  away,  she  ran  on  board 
the  Redoubtable,  which  coming  along  side,  fired  a  broadside 
into  the  Victory,  and  immediately  let  down  her  lower-deck 
ports  ;  which  was  done  to  prevent  her  being  boarded  through 
them  by  the  Victory's  crew  ;  nor  were  they  again  opened. 
A  few  minutes  after  this,  the  Temeraire  fell  likewise  on  board 
of  the  Redoubtable,  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  Victory,  having 
also  an  enemy's  ship  on  board  of  her  on  her  other  side  :  so  that 
the  extraordinary  and  unprecedented  circumstance  occurred 
here,  of  four  ships  of  the  line  being  on  board  each  other  in 
the  heat  of  battle,  forming  as  compact  a  tier  as  if  they  had 
been  moored  together,  their  heads  all  lying  the  same  way. 
The  Victory  then  passing  a-stern  of  the  Bucentaure,  hauled 
upon  her  starboard  side,  and  pouring  in  a  dreadful  broadside, 
stood  for  the  admiral's  old  opponent,  the  Santissima  Trina- 
dada,  playing  her  larboard  guns  on  both  ships,  whilst  the  star- 
board guns  of  the  middle  and  lower  decks  were  depressed, 
and  fired  with  a  diminished  charge  of  powder  and  three  shot 
each  into  the  Redoubtable.  This  mode  of  firing  was  adopted 
by  Lieutenants  Williams,  King,  Yule,  and  Browne,  to  obvi- 
ate the  danger  of  the  Temeraire's  suffering  from  the  Victory's 
shot  passing  through  the  Redoubtable,  which  must  have  been 
the  case,  if  the  usual  quantity  of  powder,  and  the  common 
elevation  had  been  given  to  the  guns.  A  circumstance  oc- 
curred in  this  situation,  which  shewed  in  a  most  striking 
manner  the  cool  intrepidity  of  the  officers  and  men  stationed 
on  the  lower  deck  of  the  Victory.  When  the  guns  on  that 
deck  were  run  out,  their  muzzles  came  in  contact  with  the 
Redoubtable's  side,  and  at  every  discharge  there  was  reason 
to  fear  that  the  enemy's  ship  would  take  fire,  and  both  the 
Victory  and  the  Temeraire  be  involved  in  her  flames.  The 
fire-man  of  each  gun  stood  ready  with  a  bucket  full  of  water 
which,  as  soon  as  the  gun  was  discharged,  he  dashed  into  the 
French  ship  through  the  holes  made  in  her  side  by  the  shot. 
Owing  to  the  judicious  mode  which  Lord  Nelson  had  adopt- 
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ed,  his  fast  sailing  ships,  like  sharp-shooters  in  an  army,  had 
half  gained  the  battle  before  the  slow  sailing  ones  came  up  to 
their  support,  which,  as  a  corps  of  reserve,  soon  determined 
the  day.  What  the  genius  of  Nelson  so  ably  planned,  the 
British  fleet  fully  executed.  The  superiority  of  their  seamen 
was  very  manifest  throughout  the  action ;  for  the  enemy's  fleet 
by  keeping  with  the  wind  nearly  on  their  beam  lay  in  a  trough 
in  the  sea,  and  rolled  considerably,  so  that  one  broadside  pas- 
sed over,  and  the  next  fell  short  of  their  opponents. 

In  the  first  heat  of  the  action,  Mr.  Scott,  the  admiral's  se^ 
cretary,  was  killed  by  a  cannon  ball,  while  in  conversation 
with  Captain  Hardy,  and  near  to  Lord  Nelson.  Captain 
Adair,  of  the  marines,  who  soon  afterwards  fell,  endeavoured 
to  remove  the  mangled  body,  but  not  till  it  had  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  admiral,  who  very  feelingly  said,  "  Is  that  poor 
Scott  who  is  gone  ?>'  In  a  few  minutes  a  shot  struck  the  fore- 
brace  lists  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  passing  between  Lord 
Nelson  and  Captain  Hardy,  drove  off  some  splinters,  which 
bruised  the  captain's  foot.  They  mutually  looked  at  each 
other,  when  Nelson,  whom  no  danger  could  affect,  smiled, 
and  said,  "  This  is  too  warm  work,"  Hardy,  "  to  last."  The 
Redoubtable  had  for  some  time  commenced  a  heavy  fire  of 
musketry  from  her  tops,  which,  like  those  of  the  enemy's 
other  ships,  were  filled  with  riflemen. 

At  fifteen  minutes  past  one,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before 
the  Redoubtable   struck,   Lord   Nelson,   and  Captain  Hardy, 
were  observed  to  be  walking  near  the  middle  of  the  quarter- 
deck, the  admiral  had  just  commended  the  manner  in  which 
one  of  his  ships  near  him  was  fought,  Captain  Hardy  advan- 
ced from  him  to  give  some  necessary  directions,   and  he  was 
in  the  act  of  turning,  near  the  hatch-way,    with  his  face  to- 
wards the  stern,   when  a  musket  ball  struck  him  on  the  left 
shoulder,  and  entering  through  the  epaulette,  passed  through 
the  spine,  and  lodged  in  the  muscles  of  the  back,  towards  the 
right  side.     Nelson  instantly  fell  with  his  face  on  the  deck,  in 
the  very  place  that  was  covered  with  the  blood  of  his  secreta- 
ry.    Captain  Hardy  turning  round,  saw  the  sergeant  of  ma- 
rines, Seeker,  with  two  seamen,  raising  him  from  the  deck ; 
"  Hardy,"  said  his  lordship,  "  I  believe  they  have  done  it  at 
last,  my  back-bone  is  shot  through."^ 

Some  of  the   crew  immediately  bore  the   admiral  to    the 
cockpit,  and  several  wounded  officers,   and  about  forty  men 


*  Life  of  Admiral  Lord  Nelson  by  Clarke  and  M'Arthur,  from 
which  publication  this  account  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  is  principally 
extracted. 
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were  carried  below  at  the  same  time.     He  was  met  at  the  foot 
of  the  cockpit  ladder  by  Mr.  Burke,  the  purser,  who,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  marine,    conveyed   him   with  some    difficulty 
over  the  bodies  of   the   wounded  and  dying  men,    and  placed 
him   on  a  pallat,  in  the  midshipman's  birth,   on  the  larboard 
side.     Mr.  Beatty  was  then   called,   and  soon  afterwards  the 
Rev.   Mr.  Scott  attended  ;    and  his  lordship's  clothes   were 
taken  off,  that   the  direction  of  the   ball  might  be  the  better 
ascertained.     "  You  can  be  of  no  use  to  me,  Beatty,"  said 
Lord  Nelson,  "  go  and  attend  those  whose  lives  can  be  pre- 
served."    As    the   blood    flowed  internally  from  the  wound, 
the  lower  cavity  of  the  body  gradually  filled  ;  Lord  Nelson 
therefore  constantly  desired  Mr.  Burke  to  raise  him,  and  com- 
plaining of  an  excessive  thirst,  was  supplied  by  the  clergyman 
with  lemonade.     In  this  state  of  suffering,    with  nothing  but 
havock,  death,  and  misery  around  him,   the  spirit  of  Nelson 
remained  unsubdued.     His  mind  continued  intent  on  the  great 
object  that  was  always    before  him — his  duty  to  his  country. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  feeling  he   anxiously  enquired  for 
Captain  Hardy,  to  know  whether  the  annihilation  of  the  ene- 
my might  be  depended  on;  but   it   was  upwards  of  an  hour 
before  that  officer,  could  at  this  momentous   crisis,  leave  the 
deck,  and  Lord   Nelson  became  apprehensive  that  his  brave 
associate  was  dead.  The  crew  of  the  Victory  were  now  heard 
to  cheer,  and  he  anxiously  demanded  the  cause,  when  Lieute- 
nant Pasco,  who  lay  wounded  near  him,  said,  that  one  of  the 
enemy's  ships  had    struck  ;  a   gleam    of  joy   lighted   up  the 
countenance  of  the  dying  hero,  and  as  the  crew  repeated  their 
cheers,   and  marked  the  progress  of  the  Victory,  his  satisfac- 
tion visibly   increased.     When   Captain   Hardy    came  down 
from  the  deck,  Lord  Nelson  anxiously  said,  "  How  goes  the 
day  with  us,   Hardy  ?"    "  Ten  ships,   my  lord,   have  struck." 
"  But  none  of  ours.  I  hope."     u  There  is  no   fear,   my    dear 
lord,  of  that.     Five  of  their  van  have  tacked,  and  shown  an 
intention  of  bearing  down  upon  us  ;  but  I  have  called  some  of 
our  fresh  ships  round  the  Victory,  and  have  no  doubt  of  your 
complete  success."     Having  said   this,    Captain  Hardy  found 
himself  unable  any  longer  to  support  the  yearnings  of  a  brave 
and  affectionate  heart,   and  withdrew  from  the  cabin.     Some 
time  afterwards,   Lord  Nelson   was  again  visited  by  the  sur- 
geon.    "  I  find,"  said   he,  u  something   rising   in    my  breast, 
which  tells  me  I  shall  soon  be  gone.     God  be   praised  that  I 
have  done  my  duty.     My  pain  is  so  severe    that  I  devoutly 
wish  to  be  released."     When  the  firing  from  the  Victory  had 
in  some  measure  ceased,  and  the  glorious  result  of  the  day  was 
accomplished,   Captain  Hardy  immediately  visited  the  dying 
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chief,  and  reported  that  fourteen  or  fifteen  of"  the  enemy's  ves- 
sels had  struck.  "  God  be  praised,  Hardy,"  said  he,  "  bring 
the  fleet  to  an  anchor."  Captain  Hardy  was  again  returning 
to  the  deck,  when  the  admiral  called  him  back  to  deliver  his 
last  injunctions,  and  desired  that  his  body  might  be  carried 
home,  to  be  buried  with  the  remains  of  his  father  and  mother. 
He  then  took  Captain  Hardy  by  the  hand,  and  observing,  that 
he  would  most  probably  not  see  him  again  alive,  he  took  a  last 
and  affectionate  farewell  of  his  bosom  friend.  His  voice, 
then,  gradually  became  inarticulate,  with  an  evident  increase 
of  pain,  when  after  a  feeble  struggle,  these  last  words  were 
distinctly  heard — "  I  have  done  my  duty,  I  praise  God  for  it." 
Having  said  this,  he  turned  his  face  to  Mr.  Burke,  on  whose 
arm  he  had  been  supported,  and  expired  without  a  groan. 
Such  was  the  end  of  this  great  man,  whose  career  had  been 
eminently  useful  and  brilliant,  and  whose  fate  was  glorious 
and  triumphant.     He  lived  a  hero,  and  died  a  patriot.^ 


*  Admiral  Lord  Nelson  was  the  fourth  son  of  the  Rev.  Edward 
Nelson  and  was  born  29th  of  September,  1758,  at  Burnham  Thorpe, 
Norfolk,  of  which  place  his  father  was  rector.  He  began  his  education 
at  Norwich  school,  was  afterwards  removed  to  North  Waltham,  and 
at  the  age  of  twelve,  when  the  nation  was  threatened  with  war,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  disputes  about  the  Falkland  islands,  he  entered  on  board 
the  Raisonable,  of  sixty-four  guns,  under  his  maternal  uncle,  Captain 
Maurice  Suckling. 

He  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  April  1777,  and  was  immediately 
employed  as  second  of  the  Lowestoffe,  ot  thirty-two  guns,  on  the  Jamai- 
ca station.  In  June,  1779,  young  Horatio  Nelson  obtained  under  Admi- 
ral Peter  Parker,  the  appointment  of  post  captain,  and  the  command  of 
the  Hinchinbroke,  and  when  an  attack  was  expected  in  Jamaica  from 
the  French  forces  under  D'Estaing,  the  youthful  hero  was  entrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  batteries  of  Port  Royal,  and  the  defence  of  Kingston 
and  Spanish  Town.  In  the  attack  made  in  1780,  upon  Fort  Juan,  in  the 
gulf  of  Mexico,  his  perseverance  was  of  infinite  benefit  to  the  public 
service.  Here  the  unfortunate  Colonel,  then  Captain  Despard,  gallant- 
ly supported  him  in  the  attack,  and  after  storming  the  battery,  they 
fought  and  defeated  the  Spaniards  with  their  own  guns.  The  next  ship 
which  he  commanded  was  the  Janus,  of  forty-four  guns,  and  soon  after 
he  was  removed  to  the  Albemarle,  and  continued  on  the  American  sta- 
tion with  Sir  Samuel  Hood  till  the  peace. 

In  1783  he  visited  France,  and  the  next  year  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Boreas  of  twenty-eight  guns,  at  the  Leeward  islands,  and  during  his 
continuance  in  this  station  he  married,  March  1787,  Frances  Herbert 
Nesbit,  widow  of  Dr.  Nesbit,  of  Nevis,  and  daughter  of  W.  Herbert, 
Esq.  senior  judge  of  that  island,  then  only  in  her  eighteenth  year.  He 
returned  to  England,  Nov.  1787,  and  retired  to  Burnham  Thorpe,  in  the 
bosom  of  domestic  happiness,  till  1798,  when  the  war  with  France  called 
upon  him  for  the  exertion  of  his  great  talents.  He  obtained  the  com- 
mand of  the  Agamemnon,  of  sixty-four  guns,  and  joined  Lord  Hood  in 
the  Mediterranean,  where  he  assisted  at  the  taking  of  Toulon,  and  at 
the  siege  of  Bastia,  in  which  he  superintended  the  disembarkation  of  the 
troops,  and  ably  commanded  the  batteries.  He  afterwards  had  a  gallant 
encounter  with  five  French  ships  of  war,  and  then  supported  the  siege 
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When  his  lordship  was  seen  to  fall,  the  crew  of  the  Santis- 
sima  Trinidada  testified  their  joy  by  a  vehement   shout  of 

of  Calvi,  where  he  lost  the  sight  of  his  right  eye,  in  consequence  of  some 
particles  of  sand  being  violently  driven  against  it  by  one  of  the  shots  of 
the  enemy's  batteries.  Under  the  next  commander,  Lord  Hotham,  he 
continued  to  distinguish  himself,  particularly  in  the  engagements  with 
the  French  fleet,  on  the  15th  of  March,  in  July,  1795,  and  in  the  block- 
ade of  Genoa.  When  Admiral  Jervis  succeeded  in  the  Mediterranean 
command,  the  brave  hero  removed  from  the  Agamemnon  to  the  Cap- 
tain, of  seventy-four  guns,  and  soon  after  obtained  a  commodore's  pen- 
dant, and  was  employed  in  the  blockade  of  Leghorn,  and  the  taking  of 
Porto  Ferrajo.  On  his  passage  to  Gibraltar,  in  the  Minerva  frigate,  he 
fell  in  with  two  Spanish  frigates,  one  of  which,  the  Sabine,  of  forty  guns, 
he  took,  and  sailing  immediately  to  join  Admiral  Jervis,  he  was  pursued 
by  two  Ships  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  a  circumstance  which  was  quickly 
communicated  to  the  commander-in-chief,  and  in  a  few  hours  produced 
a  general  action.  In  this  memorable  fight,  on  the  14th  of  February, 
1797,  in  which  fifteen  English  ships  defeated  a  Spanish  fleet  of  twenty- 
seven  ships,  and  took  four  three  deckers,  the  commodore  behaved  with 
his  usual  gallantry.  In  the  Captain,  to  which  he  had  shifted  his  flag,  he 
attacked  the  Santissima  Trinadada,  of  one  hundred  and  forty  guns,  and 
passing  to  the  St.  Nicholas,  of  eighty  guns,  and  then  to  the  San  Joseph, 
of  one  hundred  and  twelve  guns,  he  had  the  happiness  to  see  both  these 
ships  strike  to  his  superior  valour.* 

For  his  gallant  conduct  on  this  occasion,  he  was  created  knight  of  the 
Bath,  and  in  April  1797,  he  was  made  rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  and  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  inner  squadron  in  the  blockade  of  Cadiz. 
After  making  some  vigorous,  but  unsuccessful  attacks  on  the  town,  he 
was  sent  by  Lord  St.  Vincent,  to  take  the  town  of  Santa  Cruz,  in  the 
island  of  TenerifFe,  but  though  he  obtained  possession  of  the  place  for 
seven  hours,  he  was  unable  to  reduce  the  citadel,  and  was  permitted  to 
retire  unmolested  to  his  fleet.  During  this  desperate  attack  he  lost  his 
right  hand,  which  was  shattered  by  a  shot,  but  his  life  was  preserved  by 
the  attention  of  his  son-in-law,  Captain  Nesbit,  who  during  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  missed  him  from  his  side,  and  returning,  found  him  ex- 
hausted on  the  ground,  and  carried  him  safe  on  his  back  to  the  shore, 
where  a  boat  conveyed  him  to  his  ship.  In  consequence  of  his  wound, 
the  gallant  admiral  received  a  pension  of  1000/.  and  in  the  memorial 
which,  according  to  custom,  he  presented  to  his  majesty  on  the  occasion, 
he  declared  in  the  simple  language  of  truth,  that  in  the  glorious  services 
in  which  he  had  been  employed,  he  had  been  engaged  with  the  enemy 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  times.f 

Among  other  marks  of  public  favour,  he  received  the  freedom  of  the 


*  See  Book  II.  Chap.  I. 

|  MEMORIAL.—"  To  the  King's  most  excellent  Majesty,  the  me- 
morial of  Sir  Horatio  Nelson,  K.  B.  and  a  rear-admiral  in  your  Majesty's 
fleet,  sheweth,  That  during  the  present  war,  your  memorialist  has  been 
in  four  actions  with  the  fleets  of  the  enemy,  namely,  on  the  13th  and 
14th  of  March,  1795,  on  the  13th  of  July,  1795,  and  the  14th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1797,  in  three  actions  with  frigates,  in  six  engagements  against 
batteries,  in  ten  actions  in  boats  employed  in  cutting  out  of  harbours,  in 
destroying  vessels,  and  in  taking  three  towns.  Your  memorialist  has 
also  served  on  shore  with  the  army  four  months,  and  commanded  the 
batteries  at  the  siege  of  Bastia  and  Calvi.  That  during  the  war  he  has 
assisted  at  the  capture  of  seven  sail  of  the  line,  six  frigates,  four  corvettes, 
and  eleven  privateers  of  different  sizes,  and  taken  and  destroyed  near 
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triumph.  Their  exultation  was  short  ;  for  they  were  com- 
pelled to  strike  to  British  valour.  The  Victory  finished  her 
honourable  course  with  the  capture  of  a  third  ship. 


city  of  London  in  a  gold  box,  worth  one  hundred  guineas ;  these  honours 
excited  him  to  greater  exertions,  and  he  soon  after  joined  in  the  Van- 
guard, Lord  St.  Vincent,  and  was  sent  up  the  Mediterranean  to  watch 
the  motions  of  the  French  ships,  which  were  ready  to  convey  Bonaparte 
to  the  invasion  of  Egypt.  Notwithstanding  his  vigilance,  the  fleet 
escaped,  but  he  sailed  in  its  pursuit,  and  after  returning  from  the  Egyp- 
tian shores  to  Sicily,  almost  in  despair,  he  again  hastened  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Nile,  and  to  the  general  joy  of  his  fleet,  perceived  the  enemy 
moored  in  an  advantageous  situation  in  the  bay  of  Aboukir,  flanked  by 
strong  batteries,  and  supported  by  gun  boats.  Here  he  obtained  one  of 
the  most  splendid  and  important  naval  victories  recorded  in  history,* 
and  as  a  reward  for  his  services  was  created  a  baron,  by  the  title  of  Nel- 
son of  the  Nile. 

On  his  return  to  Naples  the  naval  hero  removed  the  royal  family 
from  the  violent  popular  commotions  which  seemed  to  threaten  their 
safety,  and  even  their  life,  and  in  July,  1799,  in  consequence  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Russian  arms  in  Italy,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  convey  them 
back  from  Palermo  to  their  capital,  and  to  replace  the  monarch  on  his 
throne.  On  his  return  home  he  was  received  with  enthusiastic  joy  by 
every  rank  of  society.  He  had,  indeed,  every  earthly  blessing  except 
domestic  happiness  ;  that  he  had  forfeited  for  ever.  Before  he  had  been 
three  months  in  England  he  separated  from  Lady  Nelson.  This  was 
the  consequence  of  his  infatuated  attachment  to  Lady  Hamilton,  the 
widow  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  who,  next  to  his  country,  occupied  his 
thoughts,  and  absorbed  his  affections  even  in  the  hour  of  death. f  Lord 
Nelson  was  soon  after  called  away  to  break  that  confederacy  which  the 
capricious  politics  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  had  formed  with  Denmark 
and  Sweden  against  this  country.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  gallant 
admiral  embarked  as  second  in  command,  under  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  and 
after  passing  through  the  Sound,  in  defiance  of  the  batteries,  he  volun- 
teered to  make  an  attack  on  Copenhagen,  2d  of  April,  1801.  After  a 
most  vigorous  defence,  the  Danes  saw  their  strong  batteries  silenced, 
and  seventeen  of  their  men  of  war  either  sunk,  burned,  or  taken£.  For 
these  services,  which  were  chiefly  attributed  to  him,  and  not  to  the 
commander-in-chief.  Lord  Nelson  was  created  a  viscount,  and  his 
honours  made  hereditary  in  his  family,  even  in  the  female  line.  On  the 
re-commencement  of  hostilities,  in  1803,  he  was  summoned  from  his 
beloved  retreat  at  Merton,  to  take  the  command  of  the  fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Notwithstanding  his  active  vigilance,  the  French  fleet 
escaped  from  Toulon,  and  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  after  being 
joined  by  the  Cadiz  squadron,  they  sailed  to  the  West  Indies,  but  he 
pursued  them  with  rapidity,  and  nearly  came  up  to  them  off  Antigua., 
Such,  however,  was  the  terror  of  his  name,  that  they  returned  in  con- 


fifty  sail  of  merchant  vessels,  and  your  memorialist  has  actually  been 
engaged  against  the  enemy  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  times. 
In  which  service  your  memorialist  has  lost  his  right  eye  and  arm,  and 
been  severely  wounded  and  bruised  in  his  body.  All  of  which  services 
and  wounds  your  memorialist  most  humbly  submits  to  your  Majesty's 
most  gracious  consideration. 

October,  1797.  (Signed)  "NELSON." 

*  See  Book  II.  Chap.  V.  f  Southy's  Life  of  Nelson. 

i  See  Book  II.  Chap.  XVIII. 
Vol.  II.  3K 
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In  the  mean  time  Admiral  Collingvvood  had  closely  engaged 
the  rear  of  the  enemy  ;  and  contributed  in  no  slight  degree  to 
the   renown    of  the  British    flag.^     Success    was 


no  longer 


sternation,  back  to  Europe,  and  before  their  entrance  into  Cadiz,  had  a 
partial  action,  near  Ferrol,  with  Sir  Robert  Calder. 

Thus  baffled  in  his  attempts  to  overtake  his  terrified  enemy,  Lord 
Nelson  returned  to  England  for  the  re-establishment  of  his  health,  but 
in  a  few  weeks  he  was  again  prevailed  upon  to  take  the  command  of 
the  fleet  with  very  unlimited  powers.  On  the  19th  of  October,  1805, 
Villeneuve,  with  the  French  fleet,  and  Gravina,  with  the  bpanish,  sailed 
from  Cadiz,  and  on  the  21st,  about  noon,  the  English  squadron  had  the 
satisfaction  to  close  with  them  off  Cape  Trafalgar.  The  carnage  on  both 
sides  was  dreadful,  and  the  heroic  chief,  unfortunately  not  covering  the 
star,  and  other  insignia,  which  he  wore  on  his  person,  became  a  marked 
object  to  the  musketeers  who  were  placed  in  the  tops  of  the  enemy's 
ships.  A  musket  ball,  from  one  of  the  riflemen  of  the  Bucentaure, 
struck  him  in  the  left  breast,  and  in  about  two  hours  after,  he  expired 
in  the  arms  of  victory,  retaining  to  the  last  his  firmness  and  heroism, 
and  rejoicing  in  the  glorious  triumphs  which  his  death  ensured  to  his 
country. 

The  remains  of  the  illustrious  hero  of  Trafalgar,  were  brought  in  his 
own  ship,  the  Victory,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  and  conveyed  to 
Greenwich,  and  on  the  9th  of  the  following  January,  they  were  deposited 
in  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  with  all  the  pomp  and  solemnity,  the  tributes  of 
regret  and  of  affection,  which  a  grateful  and  independent  nation  could 
pay  to  a  departed  conqueror.  His  brother,  the  heir  of  his  honours,  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  earldom,  with  a  grant  of  6000/.  a  year,  10,000/. 
each  was  voted  to  his  two  sisters,  and  100,000/.  for  the  purchase  of  an 
estate  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  conqueror,  and  the  gratitude  of 
England.  As  a  professional  character,  Lord  Nelson  possessed  a  mighty 
genius,  an  ardent  spirit,  and  a  resolute  mind ;  cool,  prompt,  and  discern- 
ing in  the  midst  of  dangers,  he  roused  all  his  powerful  energies  into  ac- 
tion, and  the  strong  faculties  of  his  soul  were  vigilantly  exerted  in  the 
midst  of  the  fury  of  battle,  to  make  every  accident  contribute  to  the 
triumph  of  his  crew,  and  to  the  glory  of  his  country.  So  highly  estab- 
lished was  his  reputation,  that  his  presence  was  a  talisman  to  the  cou- 
rage of  his  sailors,  who  fought  under  him  as  sure  of  victory,  and  regard- 
ed his  approbation  as  the  best  solace  for  their  fatigues  and  their  suf- 
ferings. 

*  BATTLE  OF  TRAFALGAR,  October  21,  1805. 
British  Fleet. 

VAN. 
Guns.  Commanders. 

5  Admiral  Lord  Nelson. 
C  Captain  Hardy. 

Captain  E.  Harvey. 

Captain  T.  F.  Freemantle. 
5  Earl  of  Northesk. 
£  Captain  Charles  Bullen. 

Captain  Israel  Pellew. 

Captain  H.  W.  Bayntun. 

Lieut.  J.  Pilfold  (acting) 

Captain  Edward  Codrington. 

Sir  Edward  Berry. 

Captain  CJ.M.  Mansfield* 

Sir  F.  Laforey. 

Captain  Henry  Digby. 


Victory, 

100 

Temeraire, 

-     98 

Neptune, 

98 

Britannia, 

-  120 

Conqueror,    - 

74 

Leviathan, 

-    74 

Ajax, 

74 

Orion, 

-    74 

Agamemnon, 

64 

Minotaur, 

-    74 

Spartiate, 

74 

Africa, 

64 
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doubtful ;  by  three  in  the  afternoon,  the  line  of  the  combined 
forces  had  given  way,  and  many  of  their  ships  were  either  de- 
stroyed or  taken.  It  is  but  justice  to  add,  that  both  the 
French  and  the  Spaniards  fought  gallantly.  Several  of  the 
K.igiish  ships  were  assailed  by  two  antagonists  at  a  time. 
Among  these  the  Temeraire  was  boarded  on  one  side  by  the 
Spaniards,    and  on   the   other  by   the   French.     The   double 


REAR. 


Royal  Sovereign, 


110 


C  Vice-admiral  Lord  Collingwood. 
£  Captain  Rotherham. 

Captain  George  Duff. 

Captain  William  Hargood. 

Captain  Charles  Tyler. 

Captain  John  Cooke. 

Captain  J.  N.  Morris. 

Captain  Richard  King. 

Captain  Robert  Redmill. 

Captain  Richard  Moorsom. 

Captain  W.  G.  Rutherford. 

Captain  George  Hope. 

Lieut.  J.  Stockham  (acting.) 

Captain  P.  C.  Durham. 

Captain  Richard  Grindall. 

Captain  John  Conn. 

2,178  guns,  exclusive  of   four  frigates,  a 
schooner,  and  a  cutter. 

Captain  Duff,  of  the  Mars;  and  Captain  Cooke,  of  the  Bellerophon, 
both  fell  in  the  service  of  their  country  on  this  memorable  occasion. 


Mars, 

-     74 

Belleisle, 

74 

Tonnant, 

-    80 

Beilerophon, 

74 

Colossus, 

-    74 

Achille, 

74 

Polyphenus, 

-     64 

Revenge, 

74 

Swiftsure,    - 

-     74 

Defence, 

74 

Thunderer, 

-    74 

Defiance, 

74 

Prince, 

-     98 

Dreadnought, 

98 

Combined  Fleet. 


t3   r*San  Ildefonso, 

£  J  *San  Juan  Nepomuceno, 

£  j  *Bahama, 

tf    LSwiftsure,      - 

^    f-*Monarca,         - 

Fougueux,      - 

Indomptable,     - 

Bucentaure, 

*San  Francisco, 
*E1  Rayo,      - 
*Neptuno,         - 
<^  Berwick, 
Aigle,      - 
Achille, 
Intrepide, 
*San  Augustin, 

*Santissima  Trinadada,  - 

Redoubtable, 
*Argonauta, 


>> 
o 

u 

O 
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Guns. 

74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
84 

80 

74 

100 

84 

-  74 
74 

-  74 
74 

-  74 


Commanders. 


140 

74 
80 


I 


Brigadier  Don  J.  de  Vargus. 

Brigadier  Don  C.  Churcura. 

Brigadier  Don  A.  D.  Galiano* 

M.'Villemadrin. 

Don  Argumosa. 

M.  Beaudouin. 

M.  Hubert. 

Admiral  Villeneuve. 

Captains  Pigmy  and  Majendie, 

Don  L.  de  Fiores. 

Brigadier  Don  H.  Macdonnel. 

Brigadier  Don  O.  Valdes. 

M.  Camas. 

M.  Courrege. 

M.  De  Nieuport. 

M.  Infornet. 

Brigadier  Don  F.  X.  Cagigal, 

Rear-adm.  Cisneros. 

Brigadier  Don  F.  Uriarte. 

M.  Lucas. 

Don  A.  Parejo. 
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swarm  poured  in  multitudes  on  the  quarter-deck,  rushed  to 
the  flag  staff,  tore  down  the  colours,  and  hoisted  their  own. 
The  spirit  of  Britons  was  roused  by  this  daring  exploit.  The 
crew  of  the  Temeraire,  after  an  animated  struggle,  cleared  the 
decks  of  the  enemy,  dashed  away  the  hostile  ensigns,  and 
again  elevated  the  proud  standard  of  naval  sovereignty  with 
loud  huzzas.  Captains  Freemantle,  Conn,  Harwood,  and  the 
Earl  of  Northesk,  particularly  distinguished  themselves  in 
this  celebrated  battle  ;  and  indeed  every  officer  and  seaman  of 
the  fleet  in  his  performance  exceeded  the  orders  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, conveyed  in  the  ever  memorable  signal — 
England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty,] 

Gravina  with  ten  sail,  joined  by  the  frigates  to  leeward, 
made  for  Cadiz.  The  five  leading  ships  of  the  enemy's  van 
tacked  and  standing  to  the  south,  to  windward  of  the  British, 
were  engaged,  and  the  sternmost  taken,  The  others  escaped, 
leaving  to  his  majesty's  fleet  nineteen  ships  of  the  line,  of 
which  two  were  first  rates,  the  Santissima  Trinadada,  and  the 
Santa  Anna,  with  the  three  flag  officers.     These  were  Admi- 

f^ants  A  rms  1 1 9  J  Vice-admiral  Don  J.  d'Alava. 

I     bantaAnna,  -        "-^Captain  Don  J.  D.Gardoqui. 

«,  „  •        ,         7>  «.  C Rear-admiral  Maeon. 

Algeziras  {wreck.)  74  £  Captdn  Bmrara  5 

Pluton  (wreck.)        -        -        74    M.  Cosmao. 
*San  Juste  (ivreck.)    -        -74    Don  M.  Gasten. 
S*^  *San  Leandro  (wreck.)  64    Don  J.  D.  Quevedo. 

Principe d'Asturia.  („,«*.)  ll^""^*  G~ 

Argonaute  (wreck.)  -        74  M.  Epron. 

*Neptune  (serviceable.)  84  M.  Maistral. 

Heros  (serviceable.)  74  M.  Poulain. 

*Montanez  (serviceable.)  74  Don  F.  Alcedo. 

•g'^   (-Formidable,          -  -    •    80  Rear-admiral  Dumanoir. 

oi:  J  Mont  Blanc,    -  -    74  M  Le  Villegries. 

0  a   j  Scipion,         -        -  -        74  M.  Berenger. 
&£   LDuguay  Trouin,      -  -    74  M.  Trouffet. 

2,648  guns.     - 

The  15  shins  marked  thus*  were  Spanish ;  the  other  18  French ;  in 
addition  to  -which  the  combined  fleet  had  7  frigates. 

f  Before  the  battle  began,  Lord  Nelson  entertained  a  presentiment 
that  this  would  be  the  last  day  of  his  life,  and  seemed  to  look  for  death 
with  almost  as  sure  an  expectation  as  for  victoiy.  But  although  this 
gloomy  foreboding  occupied  his  mind,  and  though  he  had  more  than 
once  observed,  that  the  enemy  would  endeavour  to  mark  him  out  as  one 
of  their  victims ;  yet  his  lordship,  on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  put  on  the 
stars  of  the  different  orders  with  which  he  had  been  invested-  His  se- 
cretary and  chaplain,  apprehensive  that  these  insignia  might  expose  his 
person  to  unnecessary  danger,  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  prevail  upon 
him  to  take  them  off.    To  all  their  entreaties  he  replied — "  In  honour 

1  gained  them,  and  in  honour  I  will  die  with  them," 
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o 

en 
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ral  Villeneuve  ;  Don  Ignatio  Maria  d'Aliva,  vice-admiral; 
and  the  Spanish  rear-admiral  Don  Baltnzor  Hidalgo  Cisneros. 
General  Contamin,  the  commander  of  the  troops  embarked, 
was  also  taken  in  the  Bucentaure.  By  some  mismanagement  of  the 
crew,  the  Achille,  a  French  seventy-four,  after  her  surrender 
took  fire  and  blew  up  ;  but  two  hundred  of  her  men  were 
saved  by  the  tenders.  The  Spanish  Vice-admiral  d'Aliva 
died  of  his  wounds ;  but  Admiral  Villeneuve  was  sent  to 
England,  and  afterwards  permitted  to  return  to  France,  where, 
as  the  French  government  assert,  he  destroyed  himself,  dread- 
ing the  consequences  of  a  court-martial. 

In  this  splendid  triumph  the  total  British  loss  amounted  to 
423  killed,  and**i,064  wounded.  Twenty  of  the  enemy's  ves- 
sels struck  ;  but  a  gale  of  wind  coming  on  from  the  south- 
west, fifteen  of  the  prizes  went  down,  one  effected  its  escape 
into  Cadiz,  and  four  only  were  saved.  The  wounded  Span- 
iards were  sent  on  shore,  on  an  assurance  that  they  would  not 
serve  again  till  regularly  exchanged  j  and  the  Spaniards,  with 
a  generous  feeling,  which  would  not,  perhaps,  have  been  found 
in  any  other  people,  offered  the  use  of  their  hospitals  for  the 
wounded  British  seamen,  pledging  the  honour  of  Spain,  that 
they  should  there  receive  all  possible  care  and  attention.  It 
is  such  conduct  that  distinguishes  the  warfare  which  may  un- 
fortunately arise  between  civilized  nations,  from  the  savage 
and  relentless  hostility  of  barbarians. 

"  After  such  a  victory  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  enco- 
miums on  the  particular  parts  taken  by  the  several  command- 
ers ;  the  conclusion  says  more  on  the  subject  than  language 
can  expres  ;  the  spirit  which  animated  all  was  the  same  ;  when 
all  exert  themselves  zealously  in  their  country's  service,  all 
deserve  that  their  high  merits  should  stand  recorded ;  and 
never  was  high  merit  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  battle  of 
Trafalgar."^  On  this  occasion,  the  country  poured  forth  its 
tribute  of  approbation  with  no  parsimonious  hand.  The 
thanks  of  both  houses  of  parliament  were  conferred  upon  the 
officers,  seamen,  and  marines  of  the  fleet  ;  gold  medals  were 
awarded  to  those  who  had  particularly  distinguished  them- 
selves on  this  memorable  day  ;  and  in  addition  to  the  honours 
and  rewards  showered  down  upon  the  family  of  the  fallen  he- 
ro, the  dignity  of  Baron  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  with  an  annuity  of  two  thousand  pounds 
a  year,  to  himself  and  his  two  next  heirs,  was  conferred  upon 
Vice-admiral   Collingwood,  by  the  style    and  title  oi  Baron 


*  Admiral  Collingwood's  Despatches,  dated  October  22. 
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Collingwood  of  Caldburne   and  Hethpoole,  in   the  county  of 
Northumberland. 

The  four  ships  under  Rear-admiral  Dumanoir,  which  es- 
caped to  the  southward  towards  the  close  of  the  action  of 
Trafalgar,  after  a  short  respite  shared  the  fate  of  their  com- 
panions. On  the  night  of  the  second  of  November,  Rear- 
admiral  Sir  Richard  Strachan,  cruising  off  Ferrol,  with  four 
ships  of  the  line  and  three  frigates,  fell  in  with  what  he  thought 
the  Rocheford  squadron,  but  which  proved  to  be  the  fugitives 
from  the  combined  fleet,  to  which  he  immediately  gave  chase. 
A  little  before  noon  on  the  4th,  the  French  admiral,  finding 
an  engagement  unavoidable,  came  to  close  action  ;  and  after 
a  well  supported  contest,  continued  for  nearly  three  hours  and 
a  half,  all  the  four  ships  struck  to  the  English,  but  not  till 
they  had  become  quite  unmanageable.  These  ships  proved 
to  be  the  Formidable,  of  eighty  guns,  and  the  Mont  Blanc, 
Scipion,  and  Duguay  Trouin,  of  seventy-four  guns  each,  on 
board  of  all  of  which  the  slaughter  had  been  very  great,  but 
the  loss  on  board  the  English  ships  amounted  only  to  twenty- 
four  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  eleven  wounded.^ 

Thus  was  the  naval  power  of  France  and  her  ally  reduced 
to  insignificance.  The  phantoms  of  "  ships,  colonies,  and 
commerce,"  which  had  floated  before  the  imagination  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  were  chased  from  the  regions  of  proba- 
bility, and  Great  Britain  was  confirmed  in  her  paramount  do- 
minion of  the  seas.  The  pleasure  of  the  country  derived 
from  the  victory  of  the  fallen  hero  was  so  deeply  tinged  with 
regret  for  one  of  the  bravest  of  her  sons,  that  the  voice  of 
gratulation  was  mute.  The  memory  of  Nelson  was  conse- 
crated by  every  individual  in  the  state  ;  and  his  best  monu- 
ment was  found  in  the  bosoms  of  his  fellow  subjects. 

The  battles  of  Trafalgar  and  of  Ferrol,  in  some  degree, 
consoled  the  country  for  the  disasters  on  the  continent :  but 
they  failed  to  cheer  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  premier, 
which  were  rapidly  sinking  under  the  accumulated  pressure 
and  difficulties  of  his  situation.  Afflicted  at  those  miscar- 
riages which  had  overwhelmed  his  endeavours  to  recover  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe,  and  degraded,  as  he  thought  him- 
self, by  his  fruitless  endeavours  to  avert  the  disgrace  of  his 
friend  and  colleague,  he  was  hastening  to  the  tomb  under  the 
combined  influence  of  mental  anguish  and  bodily  disease.  As 
none  of  the  colleagues  of  Mr.  Pitt  had  ever  aspired  to  take  a 
lead  in  the  cabinet,  they  all  appeared  ready  at  the  prospect  of 
his  speedy  dissolution  to  abandon  the  helm.  Much  doubt 
and  solicitude,  both  in  and  out  of  parliament,  prevailed  as  to 
the  future  arrangements  of  office.     In  the  different  rolls  of 
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political  connexions,  there  were  many  persons  of  brilliant  fa- 
culties, and  enlarged  understandings ;  but  of  these  some 
were  supposed  to  be  particularly  objectionable  to  the  crown. 
The  great  difficulty  however  likely  to  arise,  consisted  in  unit- 
ing the  matt-rials  of  which  the  future  administration  was  to  be 
formed,  and  in  assigning  to  the  members  their  proper  depart- 
ments without  exciting  jealousy  and  discontent.  The  pros- 
pects of  the  country  were  by  no  means  animating.  Scarce- 
ly at  any  period  in  our  history  has  the  condition  ot  the  king- 
dom called  forth  more  anxiety  and  silent  apprehension,  than 
the  close  of  a  year  marked  by  extraordinary  events  both 
foreign  and  domestic,  a  year  that  had  afforded  many  causes 
for  grief  and  dismay  ;  some  occasions  for  temporary  joy,  and 
others  for  every  feeling  in  which  the  most  exalted  patriotism 
can  indulge. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

British  History:  Importance  of  the  Victory  of  Trafalgar — Meet- 
ing of  Parliament — Last  Sickness  and  Death  of  Mr.  Pitt — Memoir 
^Dissolution  of  the  Ministry — New  Ministmj—Lord  Grenville  and 
Lord  Ellenb or -ough's  Appointments — New  Military  Project — Fi- 
nance—  The  Last  Speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Fox  in  Parliament — So- 
lemn Pledge  of  Parliament  to  Abolish  the  Slave  Trade — Impeach- 
ment of  Lord  Melville — JVegociation  for  Peace  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  France. 

The  situation  of  Europe,  at  the  commencement  of  1806, 
was  unexampled  in  history.  Two  rival  nations  had  acquired, 
not  merely  a  decided  preponderance,  but  an  absolute  and 
uncontrolled  dominion,  the  one  over  the  seas,  the  other 
over  the  land.  If  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  had  confirmed 
the  military  superiority  of  France  over  other  nations, 
and  left  her  without  a  rival  on  the  continent,  the  victory 
of  Trafalgar  had  no  less  decisively  established  the  naval  su- 
periority of  England,  and  crowned  all  her  former  victories  on 
the  ocean.  The  accumulated  fruits  of  the  persevering  la- 
bours of  four  years,  on  the  part  of  France  and  her  dependen- 
cies, to  form  and  collect  a  navy,  fit  to  cope  with  the  maritime 
forces  of  England,  had  been  swept  away  and  annihilated  in  a 
single  action.  The  importance  of  such  a  victory  to  England, 
cannot  easily  be  exaggerated.  For  it  was  not  merely  that  the 
high  formed  expectations  of  France  from  her  newly  repaired 
marine,  in  which  she  had  so  weakly  indulged  and  premature- 
ly exulted  at  the  commencement  of  the  campaign,  were  thus 
abruptly  and   completely  frustrated  :  or,  that  her  projects   of 
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invading  the  British  islands,  under  the  protection  of  a  powerful 
fleet,  were  again  defeated :  nor  was  it  even  that  the  most 
splendid  victory  had  on  this  occasion  been  won  by  England, 
that  ever  was  gained  at  sea  :  or,  that  the  greatest  number  of 
vessels  of  first  rate  magnitude,  had,  in  this  action  been  taken 
and  destroyed,  that  ever  rewarded  a  conqueror  in  any  naval 
combat;  but  the  great  and  incalculable  advantage  to  England 
was  the  universal  conviction  arising  from  this  victory,  that 
in  the  skill,  bravery,  and  discipline  of  her  naval  forces,  she 
was  so  incomparably  superior  to  her  enemies,  that  all  their 
future  efforts  to  contend  with  her  for  the  empire  of  the  seas, 
must  be  as  unavailing  as  their  past  endeavours  had  been 
fruitless.  If  the  trident  of  Neptune  be  really  the  scep- 
tre of  the  world,  England  was  now  the  mistress  of  the 
globe.  The  maritime  trade  of  all  nations  was  at  her  mercy, 
and  subject  in  many  respects  to  her  control.  There  was  no 
country  which  she  could  not  visit  with  her  fleets  to  conciliate 
its  friendship,  or  take  vengeance  for  its  hostility  ;  and  what 
was  of  more  importance  to  the  true  interests  and  permanent 
welfare  of  Great  Britain,  there  was  no  independent  state  out 
of  the  reach  of  France,  which  she  might  not  hope,  by  a  wise 
and  enlightened  policy,  to  attach  steadily  to  her  party.  No 
country,  independent  of  her  enemy,  could  prosper  without 
England  partaking  in  its  prosperity  :  no  country  could  in- 
crease in  wealth  or  population,  without  finding  by  experience, 
that  the  ties  of  connection  with  England  were  drawn  closer  by 
its  own  progress  and  improvement. 

But  great  and  splendid  as  were  the  present  circumstances, 
fair  as  were  in  some  respects  the  future  prospects  of  this 
country,  her  situation  on  the  whole,  was  full  of  danger  and 
alarm.  It  was  not  the  power  and  pre-eminence  only,  but 
the  existence  of  Great  Britain  that  was  threatened  with  dan- 
ger ;  and  this  menace  proceeded  from  an  enemy,  who  was  ac- 
tuated by  every  motive  of  policy,  ambition  and  resentment  to 
pursue  her  utter  ruin  and  destruction.  England  was  the  only 
power  that  had  ever  set  bounds  to  his  ambition,  or  maintain- 
ed with  him  a  successful  contest.  She  had  defeated  in  a 
former  war  his  most  favourite  enterprise,  and  had  rejected 
with  scorn  and  contempt,  the  offers  of  peace,  which,  in  the 
overflowings  of  unlooked  for  successes,  he  had  addressed  to 
her  sovereign.  England,  once  subdued,  Napoleon  might 
plausibly  argue,  he  would  be  the  sole  and  undisputed  master 
of  the  universe,  but,  while  England  retained  her  indepen- 
dence, her  maritime  superiority,  and  her  inveteracy  against 
him,  he  must  expect  to  be  thwarted  in  ail  his  commercial  and 
colonial  views,  confined  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  com- 
pelled, for  safety,  to  surround  his  throne  with  an  armed  force, 
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instead  of  emerging,  as  he  desired,  from  the  precarious  and 
uncertain  condition  of  a  military  chief,  to  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  a  regular  government,  and  the  founder  of  a  dynasty 
of  kings.  / 

After  the  peace  of  Presburg,  France  was  at  liberty  to  di- 
rect her  whole  force  and  energies  against  England.  No  lon- 
ger deterred  from  an  invasion  by  the  fear  of  a  continental 
confederacy,  she  had  only  to  decide  what  was  the  most  expe- 
dient and  practicable  way  of  conducting  it.  If  England  had 
nothing  to  apprehend  from  any  number  of  troops  which,  Bo- 
naparte might  land  upon  her  snores,  there  were  other  parts  of 
the  British  empire  not  equally  invulnerable  to  his  attacks. 
Ireland  was  exposed  by  her  grievances  to  the  seduction  of 
his  emissaries,  and  easily  accessible  by  her  situation  to  the  in- 
vasion of  his  army.  Rebellion  had  been  put  down  in  that 
country,  but  discontent  still  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 
The  fire,  which  had  lately  blazed  with  so  much  fury,  was 
smothered,  but  not  extinguished. 

At  this  moment  of  danger  and  dismay,  when  the  surrender 
of  Ulm  and  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  were  still  recent  events, 
when  the  extent  of  the  late  calamities  was  still  unknown,  and 
the  immediate  consequences  were  apprehended  to  be  more 
fatal  than  any  that  ever  flowed  from  them,  there  was  no  effi- 
cient government  in  England.  Mr.  Pitt,  in  whose  wisdom, 
and  patriotism  a  great  majority  of  the  people  had  for  many 
years  reposed  their  confidence,  was  sinking  under  his  infirmi- 
ties and  rendered  incapable  of  attending  to  public  business. 
His  colleagues  were  men  of  inferior  parts,  and  at  that  time 
had  credit  for  less  ability  than  they  really  possessed.  In 
this  posture  of  affairs,  parliament,  after  repeated  prorogations, 
was  at  length  suffered  to  meet  on  Tuesday,  the  21st  day  of 
January,  1806,  and  as  the  state  of  his  majesty's  sight  did  not 
permit  him  to  deliver  his  speech  from  the  throne,  that  assem- 
bly was  opened  by  commission.  After  the  usual  formalities, 
the  commission  was  opened  by  the  clerk  at  the  table,  and  the 
Lord  Chancellor  read  the  speech  from  the  throne. 

The  principal  topics  of  the  speech,  were  congratulations  on 
the  splendour  of  our  late  naval  successes,  mixed  with  suitable 
expressions  of  regret  for  the  lamented  death  of  the  hero  by 
whom  they  were  achieved.  His  majesty  next  informed  par- 
liamenfrthathe  had  directed  the  treaties  concluded  with  foreign 
powers  to  be  laid  before  them  ;  and  while  he  lamented  the  late 
disastrous  events  on  the  continent,  he  congratulated  the  two 
houses  of  parliament,  on  the  assurances  which  he  continued 
to  receive  from  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  of  that  monarch's  de- 
termination to  adhere  to  his  alliance  with  Great  Britain.     He 
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next  signified  to  the  house  that  he  had  directed  the  sum  of 
one  million  sterling,  accruing  to  the  crown  from  the  droits  of 
admiralty,  to  be  applied  to  the  public  service  of  the  year  ;  and 
concluded  by  recommending  vigilance  and  exertion  against  the 
enemy,  as  by  such  means  alone  the  present  contest  could  be 
brought  to  a  happy  consummation.  The  address,  which  was, 
as  usual,  framed  on  the  model  of  the  speech,  was  moved  in  the 
house  of  lords  by  the  Earl  of  Essex,  seconded  by  Lord  Carle- 
ton  ;  and  in  the  house  of  commons  by  Lord  Francis  Spencer, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Ainslie.  An  amendment  to  the  address  was 
read  in  the  house  of  lords  by  Earl  Cowper,  and  in  the  house 
of  commons,  by  Lord  Henry  Petty,  but  on  account  of  the 
dangerous  indisposition  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  was  at  that  moment 
on  his  death-bed,  the  amendment  was  not  in  either  house  pro- 
posed as  a  motion. 

The  premier,  it  appeared,  had  left  Bath  on  the  10th  of 
January,  and  on  his  arrival  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
on  the  day  following,  had  taken  up  his  residence  at  his  own 
house,  on  Putney  Heath.  His  health  had  been  for  some  time 
in  the  most  alarming  state.  He  was  emaciated  in  the  extreme, 
reduced  to  the  greatest  possible  debility,  and  as  the  functions 
of  his  stomach  no  longer  performed  their  office,  little  hope 
was  entertained  of  the  re-establishment  of  his  health.  In  this 
deplorable  situation  he  was  seized  with  the  symptoms  of  a 
fever,  of  that  sort  called  Typhus  ;  his  pulse  rose  to  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  ;  and  he  was  occasionally  delirious,  but  in 
general  drowsy  and  lethargic.  A  constitution  so  exhausted 
by  previous  disease,  sunk  rapidly  under  the  violence  of  his 
present  malady,  and  at  a  quarter-past  four  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  23d  of  January,  he  expired. 

Thus  died  William  Pitt,  in  the  47th  year  of  his  age,  after 
having  enjoyed  greater  power  and  popularity,  and  held  the 
first  place  in  the  government  of  his  country,  tor  a  longer 
course  of  years,  than  any  former  minister  of  England.  That 
he  was  a  person  of  the  most  rare  and  splendid  qualities,  a 
powerful  orator,  a  skilful  parliamentary  debater,  and  an  ex- 
pert and  enlightened  financier,  will  be  universally  admittedc 
That  he  was  disinterested  with  regard  to  money,  and  sin° 
cerely  and  ardently  attached  to  the  honour  and  welfare  of  his 
country,  can  as  little  be  doubted.  But  whether  the  appella- 
tion of  illustrious  statesman,  has  been  justly  applied  to'him,  is 
a  question  on  which  men  may  reasonably  differ.  The  French 
Revolution  was  the  great  event  of  his  time,  and  his  conduct, 
with  regard  to  that  tremendous  political  convulsion,  is  the 
touch-stone  by  which  posterity  will  decide  his  claims.  It  is 
in  vain  to  urge,  that  the  French  revolution  was  an  event  with- 
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out  a  precedent.  It  is  the  part  of  a  great  statesman  to  steer 
his  way  in  safety,  where  there  is  no  track  to  direct  his  course. 
But  though  it  must  always  be  a  matter  of  uncertainty,  whether 
a  different  policy  from  that  pursued  by  Mr.  Pitt  would  have 
been  more  fortunate  than  his,  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  a 
more  complete  failure  of  success  than  attended  his  efforts  to 
check  the  progress  of  the  revolution,  cannot  well  be  imagined. 
Had  he  interfered,  as  Mr.  Fox  in  his  situation  would  proba- 
bly have  done,  at  an  early  period  of  the  revolution,  to  prevent 
the  great  continental  powers  from  intermeddling  in  the  affairs 
of  France,  and  disturbing  the  settlement  of  her  government, 
the  direful  scenes  that  followed  might  possibly  have  been  pre- 
vented, and  France,  if  left  to  herself  could  never  have  obtained 
a  military  ascendency,  by  which  she  was  enabled  to  menace 
the  independence  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  over-run  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe.  As  a  minister,  the  power  of  Mr.  Pitt  was 
for  many  years  unbounded ;  but  the  circumstances  attendant 
on  his  return  to  office  in  1804,  deprived  him  of  the  support  of 
the  ablest  and  most  respectable  of  his  friends,  and  in  his  se- 
cond administration  he  was  reduced  to  difficulties  and  expe- 
dients to  maintain  his  authority.  The  disastrous  termination 
of  his  last  coalition  against  France,  had  lessened  considerably 
the  public  confidence  in  his  administration,  but  the  general 
opinion  of  his  merits  and  past  services  was  not  materially  in- 
fluenced by  these  misfortunes.  His  own  views  of  the  porten- 
tous aspect  of  public  affairs  at  this  crisis  may  be  sufficiently 
collected  from  his  dying  exclamation — "  Oh !  my  country," 
and  the  Prime  Minister  of  England  may  be  added  to  the  num- 
ber of  victims  that  fell  bv  the  battle  of  Austerlitz.^ 


*  The  Right  Hon.  WILLIAM  PITT,  the  second  son  of  William, 
Earl  of  Chatham,  was  born  at  Hayes,  the  28th  of  May,  1759.  From  his 
earliest  years  he  was  instructed  by  his  father,  who  foresaw  the  future 
elevation  of  his  son,  and  taught  him  to  argue  with  logical  precision, 
and  to  speak  with  elegance,  correctness,  and  force.  He  was  afterwards 
under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson,  and  at  the  proper  age  he  was 
admitted  member  of  Pembroke  hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  had  for  his 
tutors  Dr.  Turner,  since  dean  of  Norwich,  and  Dr.  Prettyman,  now  Dr. 
Tomline,  bishop  of  Lincoln.  Under  the  guidance  of  these  able  men,  he 
rapidly  matured  his  knowledge  of  classical  literature,  and  of  mathe- 
matics, and  he  left  the  university  with  the  degree  of  M.  A.  and  a  high 
character  for  application,  for  abilities,  and  for  correctness  and  propriety 
of  deportment.  He  next  entered  as  student  at  Lincoln's  inn,  and  was 
called  to  the  bar,  and  afterwards  went  once  or  twice  on  the  western  cir- 
cuit, where  he  was  occasionally  employed  as  junior  counsel.  A  higher- 
situation,  however,  awaited  him.  At  the  general  election,  in  1780,  he 
was  proposed  as  member  for  Cambridge  university,  but  few  seconded 
his  pretensions,  and  on  the  23d  of  January,  in  the  following  year,  he  ob- 
tained a  seat  for  Appleby,  on  the  interest  of  Sir  J.  Lowther.  In  the 
house  he  enlisted  on  the  side  of  opposition  against  Lord  North  and  the 
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The  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  at  so  critical  a  juncture,  was  con- 
sidered as  a  virtual  dissolution  of  the  existing  administration. 


American  war  ;  and  his  first  speech,  which  was  in  support  of  Mr. 
Burke's  bill  for  economical  reform,  displayed  that  commanding  elo- 
quence which  many  of  the  members  had  before  so  warmly  applauded 
in  his  illustrious  father.    In  the  early  part  of  his  political  career,  he  was 
an  able  and  strenuous  advocate  for  parliamentary  reform  ;  and  the  first 
motion  which  he  ever  submitted  to  the  house  of  commons,  was  for  a 
more  equal  representation  of  the  people  in  parliament,  by  the  addition 
of  at  least  one  hundred  members,  consisting  of  knights  of  the  shire  and 
representatives  of  the  metropolis.    This  was  a  subject  that  deeply  inter- 
ested the  young  patriot ;  and  at  the  meetings  to  promote  a  reform  in  the 
commons  house  of  parliament,  held  at  the  Thatched  House  Tavern, 
Mr.  Pitt  sat  as  a  delegate.     On  the  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham, he  accepted,  at  the  age  of  22,  the  office  of  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer;  and  under  the  administration  of  which  he  formed  a  part,  the 
American  war  was  concluded.    Though  he  ably  defended  the  conduct 
of  his  colleagues,  the  terms  of  peace  were  regarded  by  the  majority  of 
the  nation  as  unpopular,  and  the  ministry  was  dissolved,     Restored  to 
privacy  Mr.  Pitt  passed  some  months  on  the  continent ;  and  after  visiting- 
Italy,  and  several  of  the  German  courts,  he  returned  to  England,  and  on 
the  dismissal  of  the  coalition  administration  of  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  North, 
he  was  selected  for  the  arduous  office  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  18th  of  Dec.  1783.     Thus  seated  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  he  bent  the  great  powers  of  his  mind  to  the  traming  of 
a  bill  for  the  regulation  of  Indian  affairs,  which  might  be  more  palatable 
to  the  nation,  and  less  objectionable  than  that  of  Mr.  Fox.    His  attempts, 
however,  were  at  first  unavailing,  as  his  predecessors,  though  dismissed 
from  office,  still  retained  their  influence  in  the  commons :  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this  struggle  between  the  house  and  the  king's  prerogative, 
an  appeal  was  made  to  the  sense  of  the  nation  in  a  new  parliament. 
The  people  warmly  seconded  the  measures  of  the  youthful  premier, 
and  the  new  parliament  not  only  approved  of  his  India  bill,  but  adopted 
his  financial  system  for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt  by  a  sinking 
fund,  and  cemented  the  commercial  treaty  which,  under  his  auspices, 
had  been  concluded  with  France,  on  a  basis  advantageous  to  the  inter- 
ests and  the  prosperity  of  England.    During  the  unfortunate  illness  with 
which  the  king  was  afflicted  in  1788,  Mr.  Pitt  successfully  resisted  the 
right  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  assume  the  reins  of  government,  which 
Mr.  Fox  as  warmly  maintained.    Hitherto  popular,  and  successful  as  a 
peace  minister,  Mr.Pitt  had  now  to  contend  with  a  new  and  formidable 
adversary  in  the  French  revolution.    During  the  continuance  of  hos- 
tilities for  eight  years,  in  situations  where  all  precedents  were  unavail- 
ing, and  all  the  political  principles  of  former  times  disregarded,  the 
premier  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  nation  with  great  vigour  and  per- 
severance, but  unfortunately  without  attaining  the  objects  for  which  the 
war  was  commenced  and  persevered  in,  and  at  length  he  was  obliged 
to  retire  from  the  head  of  affairs  to  make  room  for  an  administration 
which  might  with  more  propriety  and  greater  probability  of  success, 
negotiate  a  peace  with  France.    The  insidious  peace  of  Amiens,  effected 
unoes  the  administration  of  Mr.  Addington,  met  with  the  approbation 
of  Mr  Pitt,  as  the  most  advantageous  which  the  situation  of  the  conti- 
nent, and  the  gigantic  power  of  France  could  allow,  and  in  1804  he  was 
again  replaced  at  the  head  of  affairs.    Difficulties,  however,  surrounded 
him  on  all  sides ;  many  of  his  old  colleagues  had  joined  the  ranks  of  op- 
position, and  not  a  few  condemned  the  method  by  which  he  had  regained 
his  ascendancy  in  the  king's  councils ;  and  it  may  be  asserted  that  the 
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His  colleagues  were  men  of  little  weight  or  consideration  in 

the  country  ;  and  besides  the  want  of  public  confidence  in  these 


complicated  machine  of  government  was  to  be  directed,  in  all  its  mi- 
nute parts,  b>  him  alone.    Unappalled  by  #ie  dangers  which  threatened 

his  country,  and  actively  awake  to  resist  all  the  attacks  of  parliamen- 
tan  opposition,  he  formed  that  ill-fated  confederacy  with  Russia  and 
Austria,  which  terminated  in  the  peace  of  Presburg,  and  hastened  his 
own  diss  Three  days  before  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  the  Bishop 

of  Lincoln,  who  never  left  him  during  his  illness,  after  informing  him 
that  ic  was  the  opinion  of  his  physicians,  that  his  life  was  in  the  most 
imminent  danger,  and  that  probably  he  had  not  many  hours  to  live,  re- 
quested to  administer  to  him  the  consolations  of  religion.  "  I  fear," 
said  Mr.  Pitt,  "  I  have,  like  too  many  other  men,  neglected  prayer  too 
much  to  have  any  ground  for  hope,  that  it  can  be  efficacious  on  a  death- 
bed— "  but," — rising  as  he  spoke,  and  clasping  his  hands  with  the  utmost 
fervency  and  devotion,  "  I  throw  myself  entirely"  (the  last  word  being- 
pronounced  with  a  strong  emphasis)  "  upon  the  mercy  of  God,  through 
the  merits  of  Christ?"  The  bishop  then  read  the  prayers  to  him,  and 
he  seemed  to  join  in  them  with  calm  and  humble  piety.  On  the  anni- 
versary of  that  day  en  which,  five  and  twenty  years  before,  he  had  be- 
come a  member  of  the  British  senate,  he  breathed  his  last  without  a 
struggle  and  without  pain.  On  a  motion  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Lascelles, 
made  in  the  house  of  commons,  on  the  27th  of  January,  and  carried  by 
a  majority  of  258  to  89  voices,  his  remains  were  buried  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, in  Westminster  Abbey,  by  the  side  of  his  father,  with  becoming 
funeral  pomp,  the  herald  pronouncing  after  the  corpse  had  descended 
into  the  tomb,  the  emphatical  words: — non  sibi  sed  patriae,  vixit. — He 
lived  not  for  himself,  but  for  his  country. 

"  As  a  statesman,  the  energy  and  firmness  of  Mr.  Pitt's  mind  were 
demonstrated  by  his  measures.    Abroad  he  had   to  contend  with  the 
most  gigantic  power  which  ever  raised  itself  in  opposition  to  the  great- 
ness of  this  country  ;  while  at  home,  he  had  to  support,   at  the  same 
time,  commercial  and  national  credit,  to  allay  the  turbulent  spirit  of 
mutiny,  to  extinguish  the  flame  of  rebellion,  and  to  provide  for  the  im- 
portunate calls  of  famine."*     "  However  deplorably  his  schemes  of 
foreign  policy  might  fail,  whether  from  deficiency  in  political  sagacity, 
or  from  incapacity  or  treachery  of  allies,  his  advocates  will  triumphantly 
maintain  that,  in  a  point  of  primary  importance,  he  succeeded  :  he  saved 
the  English  constitution.    If  this  be  true,  no  praise  can  exceed  his  de- 
serts.   To  have  preserved  a  constitution  which  has  raised  man  to  the 
true  level  of  his  nature,  which  has  rtfiened  souls,  which  secures  to  every 
individual,  under  its  protection,  a  degree  of  practical  liberty  of  writing, 
of  speaking,  and  of  action,  greater  than  exists  in  any  other  country  on 
the  face  of  the  globe,  must  emblazon  his  name  to  all  posterity.     His  op- 
ponents however,  will  remind  us  of  unhallowed  attempts  to  deprive  us 
of  these  proud  distinctions;  and  they  will  contend,  that  great  as  are  the 
honours  that  should  be  paid  to  his  memory,  if  the  measures  of  his  ad- 
ministration should  appear  to  have  been  really  the  means  of  preserving 
the  glorious  monument  of  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  ;  so  great  must  be 
the  indignation  that  should  pursue  it,  if  they  should  have  proved  to 
have  impaired  its  magnificence,  to  have  undermined  its  foundations,  and 
to  have  exposed  us  to  the  hazard  of  a  contest,  in  which  not  common  in- 
terests only  were  involved,  but  on  the  issue  of  which  was  staked,  even 
thing  that  is  dear  to  the  heart  of  a  Briton,  every  thing  that  can  render 
life  itself  valuable  and  desirable. "f    Notwithstanding  the  early  tincture 

*  Gilford's  History  of  the  Political  Life  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
t  Life  of  Dr.  Beddoes,  by  Dr.  Stock, 
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ministers,  they  were  disunited  and  without  a  head.  As  they 
were  connected  together  by  no  public  principle,  no  sooner  had 
the  death  of  their  patron  dissolved  the  only  tie  that  united 
them,  than  symptoms  of  disunion  and  disagreement  began  to 
appear  in  their  ranks ;  and  it  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  dis- 
persion of  the  party,  that  while  many  competitors  presented 
themselves  for  the  place  of  leader,  there  was  no  person  of  their 
number  so  pre-eminent  for  his  station  or  abilities,  as  to  be 
raised  by  general  consent  to  that  distinguished  situation.  In 
circumstances  so  discouraging,  it  is  not  wonderful,  that  the 
surviving  members  of  Mr.  Pitt's  administration  resigned  to 
their  opponents  the  reins  of  government  without  a  struggle, 
and  even  refused  to  retain  charge  of  them  when  urged  to  that 
duty  by  the  solicitations  of  the  court.  Deterred  by  the  state 
of  his  party  from  accepting  the  offices  and  situation  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Hawkesbury,  to  whom  the  offer 
had  been  made,  declined  to  take  upon  himself  the  government 
of  his  country.     His  refusal,  when  made  known  to  the  public, 


which  the  mind  of  Mr.  Pitt  may  be  supposed  to  have  received  in  favour 
of  freedom,  there  is  not  perhaps  to  be  found  in  all  the  voluminous  addi- 
tions which  he  made  to  our  acts  of  parliament,  a  single  disinterested  law 
introduced  by  him  in  favour  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  It  is  true,  that 
the  spirit  of  the  times  may  in  some  degree  account  for  this  extraordi- 
nary fact,  but  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  all  improvements  in  civil 
and  religious  liberty  should  have  ceased  during  the  twenty  years  of  his 
ministry,  if  he  had,  in  office,  been  what  he  undoubtedly  was  when  he 
first  entered  upon  public  life — -an  ardent  friend  to  the  liberties  of  his 
country. 

Mr.  Pitt  possessed  no  particular  advantages  of  person  or  physiogno- 
my, the  first  of  which  was  ungraceful,  the  second  repulsive,  rather  than 
attractive.    As  a  speaker  he  was  thought  to  be  without  a  rival :  such 
was  the  happy  choice  of  his  words,  the  judicious  arrangement  of  his 
subject,  and  the  fascinating  effect  of  a  perennial  eloquence,  that  his  won- 
derful powers,  were  acknowledged  even  by  those  who  happened  to  be 
prepossessed  against  his  arguments.    When  employed  in  a  good  cause, 
he  was  irresistible  ;  and  in  a  bad  one,  he  could  dazzle  the  judgment, 
lead  the  imagination  captive,  and  seduce  the  heart,  even  while  the 
mind  remained  firm  and  unconvinced.    Ambition  and  the  love  of  power 
were  his  ruling  passions ;  his  mind  was  elevated  above  the  meanness  of 
avarice.    His  personal  integrity  was  unimpeached;  and  so  far  was  he 
from  making  use  of  his  opportunities  to  acquire  wealth,  that  he  died 
insolvent.    "  With  a  manner  somewhat  reserved  and  distant,  in  what 
might  be  termed  his  public  deportment,  no  man  was  ever  better  qualified 
to  gain,  or  more  successful  in  fixing,  the  attachment  of  his  friends  than 
Mr.  Pitt.    In  the  society  of  his  intimate  friends,  he  was  distinguished 
for  a  kindness  of  heart,  a  gentleness  of  demeanor,  and  a  playfulness  of 
good  humour,  which  no  one  ever  witnessed  without  interest,  or  partici- 
pated without  delight."*    Modesty  was  a  striking  feature  in  his  charac- 
ter ;  and  in  his  conduct  he  was  rigidly  just,  and  strictly  moral. 

*  Rose's  Examination  into  the  Increase,  of  the  Revenue,  gcc.  during 
the  administration  of  Mr.  Pitt. 
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communicated  universal  satisfaction,  and  men  were  disposed 
to  give  him  credit  for  forbearance  and  self-denial,  as  well  as 
for  prudence,  till  they  were  informed  that  he  had  obtained  for 
himself  a  grant  of  the  wardenship  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and 
had  procured  the  warrant,  conferring  upon  him  that  lucrative 
appointment,  to  be  passed  with  unusual  expedition  through 
the  public  offices,  as  if  he  had  entertained  the  apprehension 
that  its  progress  might  be  arrested,  and  the  propriety  of  the 
grant  questioned  by  his  successors. 

The  wardenship  of  the  Cinque  Ports  having  been  in  this 
manner  disposed  of,  and  every  attempt  to  form  an  adminis- 
tration from  the  wreck  of  the  late  ministry,  having  proved  un- 
successful, his  majesty  was  at  length  advised  to  call  in  the  as- 
sistance of  Lord  Grenville.  A  message  was  conveyed  to  his 
lordship,  on  the  26th  of  January,  by  Lord  Dartmouth,  desir- 
ing his  attendance  at  Buckingham  House. 

Lord  Grenville  having  obeyed  the  summous,  was  gracious- 
ly informed  by  his  majesty,  that  he  wished  to  consult  him  on 
the  formation  of  a  new  ministry  ;  to  which  his  lordship  is 
said  to  have  replied,  with  proper  acknowledgements  for  so 
distinguished  a  mark  of  his  majesty's  confidence,  that  his 
majesty  was  already  in  possession  of  his  sentiments  on  that 
subject ;  he  was  convinced  that  an  administration,  to  be  of 
any  effectual  service  to  the  country,  must  not  be  formed  on  an 
exclusive  principle,  but  must  comprehend  all  the  leading  men 
of  the  country.  His  majesty  replied,  that  it  was  his  wish  to 
have  Lord  Grenville's  opinion,  who  ought  to  be  included  in 
such  an  administration ;  his  lordship  is  said  to  have  answer- 
ed, that  he  felt  it  his  duty  thus  early  in  the  business,  to  ap- 
prize his  majesty,  that  the  person  he  should  consult  with  was 
Mr.  Fox.  u  I  thought  so,  and  I  meant  so,"  is  said  to  have 
been  his  majesty's  most  gracious  reply.  After  this,  Lord 
Grenville  was  honoured  with  two  other  audiences  of  the  king; 
and  on  the  3d  of  February,  the  new  ministerial  arrangements 
were  finally  settled,  and  embraced  the  leading  members  of  the 
three  parties  designated  by  the  appellation  of  the  old  and  new 
opposition,  and  the  Sidmouth  party.^ 

*  LIST  OF  THE  NEW  MINISTRY. 

CABINET  MINISTERS. 

Earl  Fitzwilliam,        -        -        President  of  the  Council. 

Lord  Erskine,  -  Lord  High  Chancellor. 

Viscount  Sidmouth,    -        -        Lord  Privy  Seal. 

Lord  Grenville,      -  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  (Prime  Min.} 

LordHowick  (late  Mr.  Grey,)  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

Earl  of  Moira.  -  Master  General  of  the  Ordnance. 
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After  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  the  great  objects  for  which 
Mr.  Fox  had  been  drawn,  with  unfeigned  reluctance,  from  his 
favourite  retirement  and  induced  to  embark  again  in  the  busi- 
ness and  contentions  of  public  life,  were,  first,  the  mainte- 
nance, and  next,  the  restoration  of  peace  ;  these  objects  he 
had  never  ceased  to  recommend,  and  when  unexpectedly  in- 
vested with  power,  and  at  liberty  to  choose  whatever  place 
best  suited  him  in  the  government,  he  shewed  how  sincerely 
he  had  these  objects  at  heart,  by  the  department  of  the  state 
which  he  selected  for  himself.  Though  to  the  leader  of  a 
party,  the  office  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury  must  have  been 
peculiarly  acceptable  by  the  opportunities  it  would  have  af- 
forded him  of  rewarding  the  zeal  and  attachment  of  his  ad- 
herents, yet,  the  reflection  that  by  taking  the  place  of  secre- 
tary of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  he  should  be  placed  in  a  situa- 
tion where  he  could  most  effectually  contribute  to  the  restora- 
of  peace,  decided  his  choice,  and  determined  him  to  prefer  a 
place  with  little  or  no  patronage,  to  one  which  has  infinitely 
the  greatest  influence  and  patronage  of  any  office  under  go- 
vernment. When  Mr.  Fox  declined  to  be  first  lord  of  the 
treasury,  that  place  naturally  devolved  on  Lord  Grenville.  But 

^     ,  L,  ("Secretary  of   State    for   the    Home 

Earl  Spencer,    -        -        -         £     Department. 

Right  Hon.  Chas.  Jas.  Fox,         Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
^     tt       fir      ixr-  ji    ™  <~  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Depart- 

Rt.  Hon.  Wm.  Wmdnam,     -       £     ment  of  War,  and  the  Colonies. 

,  „,.     ,  ,  CLord  Chief  Justice  of  the   Court  of 

Lord  Ellenborough,  -     £     King's  Bench.   ' 

,:„  „  ..  C  Chancellor  and  Under  Treasurer  of 

Lord  Henry  Petty,    -  £     the  Exchequer. 

NOT  OF  THE  CABINET. 

_  _  _.  C  President  of  the  Board  of  Control  for 

LordMmto,  £     the  affairs  of  India. 

Earl  of  Derby,        -.'-.-';-  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 

Rt.  Hon.  Rd  "Fitzpatrick,    -  Secretary  at  War. 

Rt.  Hon.  R  B.  Sheridan,  -  Treasurer  of  the  Navy.     ■ 

Earl  Temple,        -        -        -  |jomtpay-Master  General. 

Lord  John  1  ownsend,        -  3  ,■ 

Earl  of  Buckinghamshire,    -  7  Joi     Post.Master  General. 

Earl  of  Carvsiort,    -        -  _) 

Rt  Hon.  Nicholas  Vansittart,  >  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury. 

'  John  King,  Esq.        -.        -  y  * 

Sir  WTm.  Grant,    -  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

Sir  A  Pigott,     -  Attorney-General. 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly,    -        -  Solicitor-General. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  went  as  Lord-lieutenant  to  Ireland,  accompa- 
nied by  the  Right  Hon.  Wm.  Elliot  as  his  chief  secretary.  Mr.  George 
Ponsonby  was  appointed  Chancellor  and  Keeper  of  the  Seals  in  Ireland, 
and  Sir  John  Newport,  Chancellor  of  the  Irish  Exchequer. 
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his  lordship  held  the  office  of  auditor  of  the  exchequer,  which 
is  incompatible  with  that  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  It 
was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  Lord  Grenville  would  re- 
sign the  auditor  ship  of  the  exchequer,  a  place  which  he  held 
for  life,  on  being  made  prime  minister,  from  which  office  he 
might  be  removed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown.  It  was 
therefore  deemed  necessary  to  bring  a  bill  into  parliament,  to 
enable  the  auditor  of  the  exchequer  to  accept  the  office  of  first 
lord  of  the  treasury,  without  forfeiting  his  present  situation  ;  and 
in  order  to  palliate  the  objections  that  might  be  made  to  this 
equivocal  union,  Lord  Grenville  was  impowered  to  name  a 
trustee  to  hold  the  office  of  auditor,  so  long  as  his  lordship 
should  continue  in  the  situation  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury ; 
which  trustee  should  be  responsible  to  the  auditor  for  the  sa- 
lary, and  to  the  public  for  the  due  execution  of  his  office. 

The  appointment  of  Lord  Elienborough  to  a  seat  in  the  ca- 
binet, was  a  measure  of  still  more  doubtful  policy.  This  pro- 
ceeding had  become  the  subject  of  general  discussion  and  ani- 
madversion in  the  country,  and  at  length  it  was  brought  be~ 
fore  parliament,  by  the.  Earl  of  Bristol,  in  the  house  of  lords, 
and  Mr.  Spencer  Stanhope,  in  the  house  of  commons.  On 
the  3d  of  March,  the  noble  earl  moved  a  resolution,  stating  it 
to  be  the  opinion  of  that  house, 

"  Thr.t  it  was  highly  inexpedient,  and  tended  to  weaken  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  to  summon  to  any  committee,  or  assembly  of  the  Privy 
Council,  any  of  the  judges  of  his  majesty's  courts  of  common  law." 

This  motion  was  supported  by  Lords  Eldon,  Borringdon, 
Mulgrave,  and  Hawkesbury  ;  and  opposed  by  Lord  St.  John, 
the  Earls  of  Carlisle  and  Caernarvon,  Viscount  Sidmouth, 
and  Lords  Holland  and  Grenville  ;  and  on  the  question  being 
put,  the  motion  was  negatived  without  a  division.  On  the 
same  day,  a  resolution  of  a  similar  tendency  was  moved  in 
the  house  of  commons,  and  supported  by  Mr.  Canning,  Lord 
Castlereagh,  Mr.  Percival,  and  Mr.  Wilberforce  ;  and  oppos- 
ed by  Mr.  Bond,  Lord  Temple,  Mr.  Fox,  Lord  Henry  Petty, 
and  Mr.  Sheridan.  The  previous  question,  being  put  on  the 
resolution,  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty-two,  to  sixty-four  voices. 

On  the  part  of  the  ministry  it  was  contended  that  the  cabi- 
net, as  such,  is  not  responsible  for  the  measures  of  govern- 
ment ;  that  no  individual  minister  is  responsible  for  more  than 
his  own  acts,  and  such  advice  as  he  is  proved  actually  to  have 
given;  that  the  lord  chief  justice  is  always  a  privy  counsel- 
lor, and  that  a  cabinet  counsellor  performs  no  duties,  and  in- 
curs no  responsibility,  to  which  a  privy  counsellor  is  not  lia- 
ble ;  that  the  nomination  of  Lord  Elienborough  to  a  place  in 

Vol.  II.  3  M 
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the  cabinet,  was  not  only  strictly  legal,  but  justifiable  on  the 
ground  of  precedent  and  constitutional  analogy  ;  and  that  the 
tendency  and  effect  of  his  appointment,  had  been  misunder- 
stood, or  misrepresented  by  the  supporters  of  the  motion,  be- 
fore parliament.  But  the  public  could  easily  perceive  the  dif- 
ference between  the  actual  duties  of  a  privy  counsellor  and 
those  of  a  cabinet  counsellor  ;  between  the  occasional  and  ha- 
bitual exercise  of  the  same  functions  ;  between  the  right  of 
taking  a  part  in  the  political  discussions  of  the  day,  and  the 
necessity  of  giving  an  opinion  on  all  state  affairs  as  they  arise. 
And  they  who  reflected  on  the  slow  and  beneficial  progress, 
by  which  judges  had  been  detached  from  state  intrigues,  and 
removed  out  of  the  pernicious  atmosphere  of  court  influence, 
could  not  but  regret  that  the  stream  had  now  taken  a  retro- 
grade direction,  and  threatened  to  flow  back  into  that  gulph  in 
which  so  many  judges  had  perished  in  former  times.  In  this 
view  of  the  subject,  the  appointment  of  a  lord  chief  justice  to 
a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  was  to  be  considered  rather  as  a  prece- 
dent that  might  lead  to  evil  consequences,  than  as  a  measure 
from  which  any  mischief  was  at  present  to  be  apprehended ; 
and  such  was  the  impression  that  remained,  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  debate  on  the  minds  of  many  excellent  and  en- 
lightened persons  throughout  the  kingdom. 

No  subject  had,  of  late  years,  so  frequently  engaged  the 
attention  of  parliament,  as  an  inquiry  into  the  best  mode  of 
increasing  and  recruiting  the  army.  Project  had  succeed  pro- 
ject, and  experiment  after  experiment  had  been  tried.  Every 
possible  variety  of  form  had  been  given  to  our  military  estab- 
lishments, and,  as  if  the  rulers  of  the  country  had  been  desi- 
rous of  indulging  a  speculative  curiosity,,  every  species  of 
military  force  had  been  resorted  to.  It  was  the  merit  of  Mr, 
Windham,  to  whom  this  department  of  the  public  service  was 
now  confided,  to  abandon  the  complex  plans  and  visionary 
speculations  of  his  immediate  predecessors,  and  to  trust  to 
the  simple  and  obvious  expedient  of  bettering  the  condition 
and  prospects  of  the  soldiery,  for  the  future  increase  and  sup- 
ply of  the  army.  On  the  3d  of  April,  Mr.  Windam  intro- 
duced the  subject  of  his  new  military  arrangements  to  the 
consideration  of  the  house  of  commons.  After  some  intro- 
ductory observations,  there  were,  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man remarked,  two  ways  by  which  an  army  might  be  recruit- 
ed— force  or  choice.  Force,  Mr  Windham  contended,  was 
peculiarly  unfitted  for  England,  where  its  operation  would  be 
at  once  less  efficacious  and  more  oppressive  than  in  coun- 
tries subject  to  arbitrary  government.  Force  then,  being  ex- 
cluded, choice,  or  voluntary   enlistment,  was  the  only  means 
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left  us  for  procuring  soldiers,  and  it  was  the  present  business 
of  the  house  to  consider  how  those  means  might,  in  the  most 
effectual  manner,  advance  the  proposed  end.  If  the  inquiry- 
was  made,  why  of  late  years  this  instrument  had  failed  in 
England,  (for  it  used  not  formerly  to  be  inefficacious)  it  would 
be  found  that  the  military  profession  in  this  country  was  not 
sufficiently  rewarded  when  compared  with  the  other  occupa- 
tions open  to  the  lower  orders,  and  was,  therefore,  consider- 
ed by  the  body  of  the  people  as  less  eligible  than  other  call- 
ings. 

To  reduce  these  principles  to  practice,  it  behoved  us  to  con- 
sider what  was  the  most  eligible  way  of  improving  the  condi- 
tion of  the  soldier}*.     Little  was  to  be  done  by  increasing  the 
pay  of  the  army,  though  much   might  be  effected  by  encou- 
ragement of  a    different  sort.     A    better  provision  might  be 
made  for  those  persons  who  were  disabled  from  further  ser- 
vice by  their  wounds,  infirmities,  or  age.  But  the  great  change 
which  he    proposed  to   introduce  into   the    army    was   in   the 
terms  of  its  engagement.     Instead  of  an  engagement  to  serve 
for  life,  he  proposed  that  the  soldiers  in  future  should  be  en- 
listed to  serve  for  a  term  of  years  only.     The  term  of  mili- 
tary service  should  be    divided  into  three   periods,  of  seven 
years  each  for  the  infantry,  and  for  the  cavalry  and  artillery, 
the  first  period  to  be  ten  years,  the  second,  six  years,  and  the 
third,  five  years.     At    the  end  of  every  period  the  soldier 
should  have  a  right   to    claim   his  discharge.     If  he  left  the 
army  at  the  end  of  the  first  period,  he  should  be  entitled  to 
exercise  bis  trade  and  calling  in  any  part  of  Great  JBritain  or 
Ireland ;  if  at  the  end  of  the  second  period,  he  should  be  en- 
titled,  besides,  to    a  pension    for  life  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
third  period,  after  a  service  of  twenty-one  years,  he  should  be 
discharged  from  the  army,  with  the  full  allowance  of  Chelsea, 
which  by  judicious  regulations  might  be  raised  to  a  shilling  a 
day.     If  he  was  wounded  or  disabled  in  the  service,  he  should 
receive  the   same  pension    as  if  he  had  served  out  the  whole 
term.     During  the  second  period  he  should  also  receive  six- 
pence a  week  of  additional  pay,  and  during  the   third  period, 
a  shilling  a  week.     Desertion  might  be  punished  by  the   loss 
of  so  many  years  service,  and  though  corporeal   punishments 
could  not  be  banished  entirely  from  the  army,  they  might  be 
diminished  both  in  number  and  severity.     By  these  means  a 
better  description  of  men  would  be  induced  to  enter  the  army, 
the  profession  of  a  soldier  would  rise  in  the  estimation  of  the 
country  ;  desertion  would  become  less  frequent ;  and,  though 
the  necessity  of  bounties  could  not  be  expected  to  cease  im- 
mediately, they  would  begin  soon,  in  the  language  of 'Change 
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Alley,  to  be  "  looking  down  ;"  and  if  the  system,  now  recom- 
mended, was  steadily  pursued,  and  faithfully  adhered  to,  the 
army  would  be  placed  in  a  situation,  where  its  own  attractions 
would  be  the  only  bounty  required,  for  recruiting  its  ranks,  and 
procuring  for  it  any  number  ot  men,  which  the  exigencies  of 
the  state  might  require.  With  respect  to  the  volunteers,  his 
opinion  was,  that  there  ought  to  be  no  corps  of  that  descrip- 
tion, except  those  formed  of  persons  in  the  better  ranks  of 
like,  who  would  serve  at  their  own  expense,  with  no  other  al- 
lowance from  government  but  arms,  and  no  other  exemption 
but  from  service  in  other  sorts  of  irregular  force,  which  it 
might  be  advisable  to  constitute.  But  as  he  found  the  volun- 
teer system  already  established,  he  meant  not  rashly  to  put  it 
down,  but  should  rather  content  himself  with  reducing  its  ex- 
orbitant expenses.  It  was  a  fact,  that  in  three  years  and  a 
half  the  volunteer  system  had  cost  the  government  five  mil- 
lions sterling,  and  as  much  more,  at  least,  had  been  expended 
in  the  support  of  it  by  private  individuals.  The  tetal  amount 
of  the  reductions  which  he  proposed  in  this  establishment, 
would  produce  to  government  an  annual  saving  of  more  than 
eight  hundred  thousand  pounds.  He  should  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  days  for  training  from  eighty-five  to  twenty-six  a  year, 
and  should  propose  that  in  future  no  volunteer  officer  should 
have  a  higher  rank  than  that  of  captain  ;  that  is,  that  no  offi- 
cer of  the  line  of  a  higher  rank  than  that  of  captain,  nor  any 
captain  commanding  a  corps  should  be  commanded  by  an  offi- 
cers of  volunteers. 

The  peasantry,  artisans,  and  other  persons  of  the  same 
class,  he  wished  to  see,  not  locked  up  in  volunteer  corps,  and 
vainly  employed  in  adopting  the  dress,  and  imitating  the  evo- 
lutions of  troops  of  the  line,  but  loosely  trained  under  officers 
of  the  militia,  or  regular  army,  so  that  they  might  be  qualified 
under  their  direction,  to  act  as  an  armed  peasantry,  and  har- 
rass  and  impede  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  if  he  should  ever 
accomplish  a  landing  in  this  country,  or  be  prepared  at  least  to 
take  their  place  in  the  regular  army,  and  repair  whatever  losses 
it  might  sustain  in  action.  This  training  he  meant  to  be  com- 
pulsory, but  it  should  last  only  for  four  and  twenty  days  in 
each  year.  The  persons  so  trained  should  have  no  particular 
dress,  nor  be  carried  to  a  distance  from  their  homes.  For  the 
days  they  were  engaged  in  training,  the  same  allowance  should 
be  paid  to  them  as  to  the  volunteers.  As  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  train  the  whole  population  of  the  country  at  once,  the 
persons  liable  to  that  duty  might  be  limited  to  two  hundred 
thousand  men  annually  ;  and  of  these  the  government  should 
select  for  actual  training  the  proportion  which  it  judged  to  be 
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most  expedient.  But  the  whole  numbers  liable  to  that  ser- 
vice should  be  enrolled  in  classes  according  to  their  age,  and 
on  any  emergency  a  discretionary  power  might  be  left  with 
government  to  call  out  and  embody  whatever  classes  it  should 
think  proper,  and  in  whatever  parts  of  the  country  it  should 
find  necessary. 

With  respect  to  the  militia,  Mr.  Windham  had  at  present 
no  alteration  to  propose.  He  meant  to  continue  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  ballot,  and  he  would  certainly  recommend,  in  fu- 
ture, recruiting  for  that  service,  on  the  scheme  projected  in 
Ireland,  and  at  a  limited  bounty. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  Mr.  Windham's  military  project, 
which  encountered  the  most  determined  opposition  in  every 
stage  of  its  progress,  but  which  in  its  essential  particulars, 
passed  through  the  respective  stages  in  the  two  houses  of  par- 
liament, and  received  the  sanction  of  law. 

The  new  ministry,  in  the  measures  of  finance,  which  they 
pursued  during  this  session  of  parliament,  were  satisfied  with 
following  the  systems,  and  executing  the  plans  of  their  pre- 
decessors in  office  :  and  unless  in  shewing  greater  vigilance 
and  anxiety  for  the  detection  and  suppression  of  abuses,  they 
seemed  to  be  unambitious  of  any  higher  distinction,  in  this 
important  branch  of  their  public  duty.  The  period  of  the 
year  when  they  came  into  office  obliged  them,  indeed,  to  adopt 
in  most  instances,  the  estimates  prepared  by  the  former  go- 
vernment j  and  in  raising  the  ways  and  means  for  the  current 
year,  they  adhered  scrupulously  to  the  principles  laid  down 
and  followed  by  Mr.  Pitt.  The  sinking  fund  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  national  debt,  which  some  persons,  both  in  and 
out  of  parliament,  urged  them  strongly  to  encroach  upon,  they 
determined  religiously  to  respect.  The  system  of  war  taxes, 
on  the  plan  of  raising  within  the  year  a  great  part  of  the  sup- 
plies necessary  for  the  public  service,  they  embraced  with  zeal, 
and  carried  to  an  extent  before  unexampled.  In  the  prosecu- 
tion of  this  object,  so  meritorious  in  itself,  and  so  beneficial  to 
the  country,  they  had  recourse  to  a  measure  of  taxation,  which 
bore  peculiarly  hard  on  the  middle  rank  cf  life,  and  on  those 
industrious  classes  of  society,  which  are  removed  by  one  de- 
gree only  from  indigence ;  and  as  the  popularity  of  one 
branch  of  the  administration,  lay  chiefly  among  persons  of 
that  description,  the  conduct  of  ministers  in  this  particular, 
excited  a  degree  of  odium  proportioned  to  the  former  affec- 
tion and  regard  entertained  towards  them.  It  must  at  the 
same  time  in  candour  be  acknowledged,  that  it  was  owing  to 
the  heavy  taxes  imposed  during  this  session  of  parliament,  and 
to  the  vigorous  measures  taken  to  render  them  effectual,   that 
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ministers  were  enabled  at  a  future  period  to  hold  out  to  the 
country  the  consolatory  assurance,  that  on  the  scale  on  which 
they  had  determined  to  conduct  the  war,  no  additional  taxes 
would  be  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  contest,  to  whatever 
period  it  might  be  prolonged. 

On  the  28th  of  March,  Lord  Henry  Petty,  the  new  chancel- 
lor of  the  exchequer,  opened  the  budget,  in  a  speech  remarka- 
ble for  the  perspicuity  of  its  statements,  and  the  clearness  of 
its  arrangement.  After  submitting  to  the  house  a  variety  of 
financial  details,  his  lordship  proceeded  to  state,  that  the  be- 
neficial effects  of  raising  the  supplies  within  the  year  were 
strongly  exemplified  by  the  fact,  that  during  the  last  war,  the 
average  increase  of  the  national  debt  had  been  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-five  millions  a  year,  while  the  average  annual  increase 
in  the  present  war,  was  at  the  rate  of  only  twelve  millions — a 
difference  to  be  attributed  solely  to  the  system  of  war  taxes, 
which  had  not  been  introduced  in  the  last  war  till  near  its  close. 
Last  year,  the  war  taxes  had  been  estimated  at  fourteen  mil- 
lions and  a  half,  and  they  had  actually  produced  more  than 
thirteen  millions.  In  the  current  year,  it  was  intended  to 
raise  them  to  nineteen  millions  and  a  half,  of  which  five  mil- 
lions were  to  be  raised  by  making  the  property  tax  more  pro- 
ductive, and  one  million  additional  from  the  excise  and  cus- 
toms. The  proposition  he  should  submit  to  the  house  with 
respect  to  the  property  tax,  was  to  raise  that  impost  from  six 
and  a  half  to  ten  per  cent,  and  to  do  away  the  principal  part  of 
the  present  exemptions.  As  to  the  quantum  of  income  to  be 
made  liable  to  the  tax,  it  was  proposed  that  ten  per  cent,  should 
be  paid  on  all  property  above  fifty  pounds  a  year,  but  that  a 
scale  of  abatements  should  be  introduced  in  favour  of  small 
tradesmen,  and  small  annuitants,  whose  income  was  less  than 
one  hundred  a  year. 

With  respect  to  the  war  duties  on  the  customs,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  raise  those  duties,  with  certain  modifications  from 
one-fourth  to  one-third,  by  which  a  million  a  year  would  be 
produced.  And  in  order  to  cover  the  interest  of  the  loan,  the 
duty  on  wine  was  to  be  made  permanent,  and  applied  to  that 
purpose  ;  a  duty  of  forty  shillings  per  ton  was  to  be  imposed 
on  pig-iron ;  the  duty  on  tea  was  to  be  equalized ;  and  a  tax 
on  appraisements  imposed,  by  the  whole  of  which  taxes  it  was 
estimated  that  a  sum  of  one  million  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  thousand  pounds  would  be  produced  annually.  The  noble 
lord  concluded  his  speech  by  expressing  his  determination,  and 
that  of  his  colleagues,  to  administer  the  government  with 
economy,  and  to  reform  all  abuses  wherever  they  could  be 
detected, 
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The  property  tax  bill  encountered  great  opposition  on  its 
way  through  the  house,  n>t  so  much  from  the  late  ministers, 
who  now  occupied  the  benches  of  opposition,  as  from  inde- 
pendent members  of  parliament,  who  disliked  the  harshness 
and  rigour  of  the  proposed  enactments,  and  disapproved  of 
such  an  enormous  addition  to  the  present  heavy  burthens  of 
the  peop«e.  Several  modifications  and  alleviations  of  the  tax 
were  accordingly  proposed,  to  some  of  which  the  ministers  ac- 
ceded, but  the  greater  part  of  them  were  rejected  on  account 
of  their  tendency  to  diminish  the  product,  and  impair  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  measure.  In  the  course  of  these  debates,  Mr. 
Secretary  Fox  candidly  confessed,  that  he  was  not  a  friend  to 
the  tax,  nor  to  any  of  its  principles  or  operations  ;  he  was 
sensible  that  the  objections  against  it  were  just  and  innumera- 
ble ;  but  his  majesty's  ministers  were  reluctantly  obliged  to 
resort  to  this  source  of  revenue,  under  the  pressure  of  existing 
circumstances,  which  they  had  at  least  the  consolation  to  re- 
flect they  had  no  share  in  producing. 

The  proposed  tax  on  iron  was  abandoned  after  a  strenuous 
opposition  ;  and  in  lieu  of  it  a  tax  was  proposed  on  private 
brewers  ;  but  this  obnoxious  impost  was  at  length  withdrawn 
from  the  consideration  of  parliament,  and  the  interest  of  the 
loan  was  provided  for  by  an  addition  of  ten  per  cent,  to  the 
assessed  taxes.  In  consideration  of  the  severe  pressure  of  the 
taxes  on  persons  who  had  large  families,  a  bill  was  passed, 
granting  to  parents  an  allowance  of  four  per  centum  out  of 
their  assessed  taxes  for  each  of  their  children  above  two, 
maintained  at  their  own  expense,  provided  the  total  amount 
of  their  assessment  was  under  forty  pounds  a  year. 

The  attention  of  parliament  was  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
sent session  directed  to  the  correction  of  a  series  of  abuses 
connected  with  the  revenue  department  of  the  state.  The 
first  of  these  measures  was  an  act  for  regulating  the  office  of 
treasurer  of  the  ordnance,  on  the  principle  of  Mr.  Burke's 
bill  for  regulating  the  office  of  paymaster  of  the  forces,  and  of 
the  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Dundas,  now  Lord  Melville,  for 
regulating  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  navy.  In  bringing 
forward  this  bill,  Lord  Henry  Petty  announced  his  intention 
of  extending  the  same  principle  to  the  post-office,  the  excise- 
office,  custom-house,  and  other  public  offices  to  which  it  was 
applicable,  that  an  end  might  be  put  to  the  practice  of  public 
officers  deriving  profit  from  the  use  of  the  money  confided  to 
their  care.  Daring  this  session,  acts  were  accordingly  passed 
through  their  respective  stages  for  effecting  these  necessary 
and  salutary  reforms,  and  an  act  was  also  passed  for  abolishing 
the  fees  of  the  custom-house  officers  of  the  port  of  London, 
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and  regulating  the  attendance  of  the  officers  of  that  establish- 
ment. In  pursuance  of  this  system  of  reform,  the  mode  of 
auditing  the  public  accounts  was  next  brought  by  his  majesty's 
government  under  the  consideration  of  parliament.  It  ap- 
peared, that  in  consequence  of  the  imperfection  of  the  pro- 
visions established  for  that  purpose,  there  had  been  a  gradual 
accumulation  of  unaudited  accounts,  amounting  when  the  pre- 
sent ministers  came  into  office,  to  the  enormous  sum  of  five 
hundred  and  thirty-four  millions  sterling.  Not  a  single  ac- 
count in  the  army  pay-office  had  been  audited  since  the  year 
1782.  The  store  accounts  had  been  suffered  to  lie  over,  with- 
out examination,  during  the  same  period.  The  navy  accounts 
were  left  greatly  in  arrear.  None  of  the  accounts  of  the  late 
war  were  audited,  and  those  relating  to  the  expeditions  to 
Holland  and  Egypt,  and  to  the  treaties  of  subsidy  with 
foreign  powers,  had  never  yet  come  under  the  inspection  of  the 
auditors.  To  obviate  these  evils  the  number  of  auditors  was 
increased,  and  effectual  regulations  adopted,  not  merely  to 
submit  the  accounts  thus  in  arrear  to  a  prompt  and  complete 
examination,  but  also  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  dan- 
gerous and  reprehensible  omissions  in  future. 

No  part  of  the  conduct  of  the  present  administration  re- 
flected a  brighter  lustre  on  their  characters  than  the  measures 
which  they  adopted  to  effect  the  abolition  of  the  African 
Slave  Trade.  After  the  eloquent  harangues  in  which  former 
ministers  had  indulged  against  this  iniquitous  and  inhuman 
traffic,  whilst  the  trade  so  reprobated  continued  to  flourish 
and  increase,  the  friends  of  the  abolition  had  at  length  the 
consolation  to  behold  a  ministry  whose  conduct  corresponded 
with  their  professions,  and  whose  zeal  in  the  cause  of  humani- 
ty enabled  them  to  effect  in  a  few  months,  a  great  public  duty, 
which  the  labours  of  eighteen  years  had  hitherto  failed  to  ac- 
complish. 

Soon  after  the  formation  of  the  ministry,  the  attorney-gene- 
ral, with  the  entire  concurrence  of  the  cabinet,  brought  a  bill 
into  parliament,  which  passed  both  houses  without  any  for- 
midable opposition,  and  afterwards  received  the  royal  assent. 
This  bill  prohibited  the  exportation  of  slaves  from  the  British 
colonies  after  the  1st  of  January,  1807,  and  prohibited  all 
subjects  of  this  country,  residing  either  at  home  or  in  our 
foreign  settlements,  from,  being  in  any  way  concerned  in,  or 
accessary  to  the  supply  of  foreign  countries  with  slaves  after 
that  period.  The  zeal  of  the  new  government  did  not  stop 
here :  another  bill  \vas  soon  after  brought  into  parliament, 
which  passed  without  opposition,  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing the  increase  of  the  British  slave  trade  in  all  its  branches. 
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By  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  all  British  vessels  were  prohi- 
bited under  severe  penalties  from  engaging  in  the  African 
slave  trade,  which  had  not  been  actually  employed  in  that 
traffic  before  the  1st  of  August,  1806,  or  contracted  for,  to  be 
employed  in  it  before  the  10th  of  June  in  that  year.  This  act 
was  limited  in  its  duration  to  the  term  of  two  years  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  session  of  parliament  then  sitting  :  but  hap- 
pily for  the  interests  of  humanity,  long  before  the  expiration 
of  that  period,  every  provision  for  the  limitation,  or  regulation 
of  this  traffic  was  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  total  and  for- 
mal abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  The  next  measure  brought 
forward  by  ministers  upon  this  subject  was  a  resolution  moved 
by  Mr.  Fox  in  the  house  of  commons,  on  the  10th  of  June, 
and  with  which  that  great  statesman  closed  his  parliamentary 
career.     On  this  occasion, 

Mr.  Secretary  Fox  rose,  and  after  a  well-merited  com- 
pliment to   Mr.  Wilberforce,   for  his   strenuous  and   perse- 
vering exertions  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  said— a  So  fully 
am  I  impressed  with  the  vast  importance  and  necessity  of  at- 
taining the  object  of  the  motion  of  this  night,  that  if,  during 
the  almost  forty  years  I  have  had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  par- 
liament,  I  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  accomplish  that,  and 
that  only,  I  should  think  I  had  done  enough,  and  could  retire 
from  public  life  with  comfort,  and  the  conscious  satisfaction 
that  I  had  done  my  duty.  Surely,  Sir,  it  does  not  remain  yet  to 
be  argued,  that  to  carry  men  by  violence  away  to  slavery,  in 
distant  countries,  '  is  not  a  traffic  in  the  labour  of  man,  but  of 
man  himself.5     I  will  not  now  enter,  for  it  would  be  unneces- 
sary, into  that  exploded  argument,  that  we  did  not  make  the 
negroes  slaves,  but  found  them  already  in  that  state,  and  con- 
demned to  it  for  crimes.  The  nature  of  the  crimes  themselves 
(witchcraft  in  general)  is  a  manifest  pretext,  and  a  mockery  of 
all  human  reason.  But,  supposing  them  even  to  be  real  crimes, 
and  such  as  men  should  be  condemned  for,  can  there  be  any 
thing  more  degrading  to  sense,  or  disgusting  to  humanity, 
than  to  think  it  honourable  or  just  in  Great  Britain,  annually 
to  send  out  ships,  in  order  to  assist  in  the  purposes  of  African 
police  ?     It  has,  I  am  told,  been  asserted  by  an  authority  in 
the  other  house   of  parliament,  that  the  trade  is  in  itself  so 
good  a  one,  that  if  it  were  not  found  already  subsisting,  it 
would  be  right  to  create  it.    I  shall  certainly  not  compare  the 
authority  just  alluded  to  with  that  of  my  honourable  friend 
(Mr.  Wilberforce  :)  nor  shall  I  compare  it  with  the  authority 
of  a  right  honourable  gentleman  now  no  more  (Mr.  Pitt :)  but 
on  the  ground  of  authority  I  think  all  the  weight  is  on  the  side 
of  humanitv. 

Vol.  II."  3  N 
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"  I  shall  now  proceed  to  recall  the  attention  of  the  house  to 
what  has  been  its  uniform,  consistent,  and  unchangeable  opi- 
nion for  the  last  eighteen  years,  during  which  time  we  should 
blush  to  have  it  stated,  that  not  one  step  has  yet  been  taken 
towards  the  abolition  of  the  trade.  If,  then,  we  have  never 
ceased  to  express  our  reprobation  of  this  traffic,  surely  the 
house  must  think  itself  bound,  by  its  character,  and  the  con- 
sistency of  its  proceedings,  still  to  condemn  it.  The  first  time 
this  measure  was  proposed,  on  the  motion  of  my  honourable 
friend,  (Mr.  Wilberforce)  which  was  in  the  year  1791,  it  was, 
after  along  and  warm  discussion,  rejected.  In  the  following 
year,  after  the  question  had  been,  during  the  interval,  better 
considered,  there  appeared  to  be  a  very  strong  disposition  to 
adopt  the  proposition  in  its  utmost  extent ;  but  in  the  com- 
mittee, the  question  for  gradual  abolition  was  carried.  On 
that  occasion  Lord  Melville,  who  was  the  leader  and  pro- 
poser of  the  gradual  abolition,  could  not  venture  to  push  the 
period  longer  than  eight  years,  or  the  year  1800,  when  the 
trade  was  to  be  totally  abolished.  Yet  we  are  now  in  the  year 
1806,  and  while  surrounding  nations  are  reproaching  us  with 
neglect,  not  a  single  step  has  been  taken  towards  this  just, 
humane,  and  politic  measure.  Denmark,  much  to  its  honour, 
has  abolished  the  trade  ;  and  England,  I  trust,  is  preparing  to 
follow  her  example.  I  own,  that  when  I  began  to  consider 
the  subject,  early  in  the  present  session,  I  was  sanguine 
enough  to  hope  that  the  total  abolition  might  be  carried  this 
year;  but  the  present  advanced  period  now  precludes  that 
expectation,  and  no  alternative  remains  but  to  resort  to  the 
measure  I  am  now  about  to  propose.  The  motion  which  I 
shall  now  have  the  honour  to  submit  to  the  house  will  not 
mention  any  limitation,  either  as  to  the  time  or  manner  of 
abolishing  the  trade.  There  have,  indeed,  been  hints  thrown 
out,  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  adopt  some  plan  that  must 
inevitably  lead  to  an  abolition  ;  but  after  eighteen  years  of  close 
attention  to  the  subject,  I  cannot  think  any  course  so  effectual 
as  a  direct  law  for  the  immediate  abolition  of  the  trade. 

"  In  answer  to  the  stale  argument  of  the  ruin  this  measure 
will  bring  upon  the  West  India  islands,  I  would  refer  gentlemen, 
to  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  and  convincing  speech  that  ever 
was,  I  believe,  delivered  in  this  or  any  other  assembly,  by  a 
consummate  master  of  eloquence  (Mr.  Burke,)  and  of  which, 
I  believe,  there  remains  in  some  publications  a  report  that  will 
convey  an  inadequate  idea  of  the  substance  of  that  speech ; 
but  the  voice,  the  gesture,  and  the  manner,  are  not  to  be  de- 
scribed— "  O  !  si  ilium  vidisse,  si  ilium  audibisse  /"  If  all  the 
members  of  this  house  could  but  have  heard  and  seen  the 
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great  orator  in  the  delivery  of  that  speech,  on  that  day,  there 
would  not  now  be  one  who  could  for  a  moment  longer  suppose 
that  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  could  injuriously  affect 
the  interests  of  the  West  Indian  colonies.  I  am  aware  that  a 
calculation  was  once  made,  and  pretty  generally  circulated,  by 
which  it  would  appear,  that  if  the  importation  of  negroes  into 
the  islands  was  put  an  end  to,  the  stock  of  slaves  could  not  be 
kept  up ;  and  if  I  recollect  right,  the  calculation  was  made 
with  reference  of  Jamaica.  Fortunately,  however,  for  our 
argument,  the  experiment  has  already  been  tried  in  North 
America,  in  those  states  where  the  trade  has  been  abolished  ; 
and  the  effect  of  it  shews,  that  the  progress  of  the  population 
of  the  negroes  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  whites.  As  that 
is  the  part  of  the  world  where  population  proceeds  more  rapidly 
than  in  any  other,  and  as  we  know  that,  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  the  population  of  whites  has  doubled,  and  that  of  negroes 
very  nearly  so,  without  importation,  it  affords,  I  will  not  say  a 
damning,  but  a  blessed  proof,  that  the  adoption  of  a  similar 
course  would  ultimately  produce  gradual  emancipation,  and  an 
increasing  population,  and  that  it  would  enable  the  negroes  to 
acquire  property  as  the  reward  oflong  servitude ;  and  thereby 
place  these  islands  in  a  state  of  safety  beyond  any  thing  that 
could  be  effected  by  fleets  and  armies."  Mr.  Fox  in  conclu- 
sion moved  the  following  resolution  : — 

"  That  this  house,  conceiving  the  African  slave  trade  to  be  contrary 
to  the  principles  of  justice,  humanity,  and  sound  policy,  will,  with  all 
possible  expedition,  proceed  to  take  effectual  measures  for  abolishing 
the  said  trade,  in  such  manner,  and  at  such  period,  as  they  may  deem 
advisable." 

The  motion  was  opposed  by  Gen.  Tarleton,  Mr.  Gascoyne, 
Lord  Castlereagh,  Sir  William  Young,  Mr.  George  Rose,  and 
Mr.  Manning ;  and  supported  by  Sir  Ralph  Milbanke,  Mr. 
Francis,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  the  Solicitor-General,  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce,  Lord  Henry  Petty,  Mr.  Barham,  Sir  John  Newport, 
Mr.  Canning,  Mr.  William  Smith,  and  Mr.  Windham.  On 
a  division  of  the  house,  there  appeared  for  Mr.  Fox's  motion, 
one  hundred  and  fourteen,  against  it,  fifteen,  leaving  a  majori- 
ty in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  ninety-nine  voices. 

The  resolution  was  then  sent  up  to  the  lords,  and  a  con- 
ference demanded  "  upon  a  matter,  in  which  the  reputation  of 
the  country,  for  justice,  humanity,  and  sound  policy,  was 
deeply  interested  :"  and  after  this  conference,  the  lords  adopt- 
ed the  same  resolution  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Grenville,  by  a 
majority  of  forty-one  to  twenty  voices. 

The  last  step  taken  in  this  work  of  mercy,  during  the  pre- 
sent session,  was  a  joint  address  from  the  two  houses  of  par* 
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liament  to  the  king,  u  beseeching  his  majesty  to  take  such 
measures  as  might  appear  most  effectual  for  obtaining,  by  ne- 
gociation,  the  concurrence  and  concert  of  foreign  powers  in 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  and  the  execution  of  the  regu- 
lations adopted  for  that  purpose." 

By  the  concurrent  operation  of  these  measures,  a  stop  was 
not  only  put  to  the  future  increase  of  the  slave  trade,  and  a 
pledge  given  by  both  houses  of  parliament  for  the  total  aboli- 
tion of  that  iniquitous  traffic,  with  all  practicable  despatch ; 
but  a  trade  was  abolished,  which,  up  to  this  time,  had  carried 
over  yearly  about  forty  thousand  Africans  from  their  peace- 
ful homes,  through  the  multiplied  horrors  of  the  middle  pas- 
sage, to  perpetual  bondage  and  wretchedness  in  the  West  In- 
dia plantations  ;  and  an  end  put  to  the  murders,  tortures,  and 
plunder,  which  were  daily  and  hourly  desolating  the  continent 
of  Africa,  for  the  supply  of  so  enormous  a  demand  for  human 
beings. 

The  trial  of  Lord  Viscount  Melville  was  the  onlv  remain- 
ing  subject  of  general  importance  that  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  two  houses  of  parliament  during  the  present  session.  The 
house  of  commons,  after  a  minute  inquiry  into  the  expenditure 
of  the  public  money,  had  deliberately  resolved  to  engage  in 
the  most  solemn  and  important  part  of  its  functions — the  ex- 
ercise of  its  power  of  impeachment  against  this  nobleman. 
Managers  were  accordingly  appointed  by  the  house  j*  West- 
minster Hall  was  fitted  up  in  a  style  worthy  of  the  solemnity  ; 
and  the  house  of  peers  made  various  arrangements  which 
tended  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  the  trial,  and  to  rescue  the 
proceedings  by  impeachment  from  that  censure  and  disgrace 
which  they  had  incurred  from  the  case  of  Mr.  Hastings.  On 
this  occasion,  Westminster  Hall  presented  a  concentration  of 
all  that  was  distinguished  by  elevated  rank  or  authority,  by 
transcendent  genius,  high  honour,  or  brilliant  services.  As  a 
tribunal  of  justice,  it  contained  one  of  the  sublimest  of  all 
possible  spectacles,  the  representatives  of  a  free  and  mighty 
people,  charging  with  delinquency  one  of  the  most  eminent 
servants  of  the  crown,  before  judges  abounding  in  all  the 
means  of  human  estimation,  with  no  restraint  imposed  upon 
the  freedom  of  accusation  or  defence,  but  what  was  due  at 
once  to  order  and  to  justice. 


*  The  managers  were,  Mr.  Whitbread,  Mr.  Fox,  Lord  Howick,  Mr. 
Sheridan,  Lord  Henry  Petty,  Lord  Marsham,  Mr.  Giles,  Lord  Folk- 
stone,  Mr.  Raine,  Dr.  Lawrence,  Mr.  Creevy,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Cal- 
craft,  Lord  Porchester,  Lord  Arch.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Wm.  Wynne,  Mr. 
Jekyll,  Mr.  Morris,  Lord  Temple,  Serjeant  Best,  and  Lord  Robert 
Spencer. 
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On  Monday,  the  29th  of  April,  the  court  was  opened  with 
the  usual  forms  and  solemnities,  alter  which  a  master  in  chan- 
cery read  aloud  the  articles  of  impeachment  against  Lord 
Melville,  of  which  the  following  is  the  substance  : — 

1st.  That  Lord  Melville,  while  treasurer  of  the  navy,  did,  previously 
to  the  10th  of  January,  1786,  take  and  receive  out  of  the  money  intrust- 
ed to  him  from  his  majesty's  exchequer,  the  sum  of  10,000/.  and  fraudu- 
lently and  illegally  convert  the  same  to  his  own  use,  or  to  some  other 
corrupt  and  illegal  purposes;  and  on  the  11th  of  June,  1805,  in  the 
house  of  commons,  did  refuse  to  account  for  the  application  of  the  said 
suro^ 

2na.  That,  after  the  passing  of  the  act  of  parliament  in  the  25th  year 
of  his  majesty's  reign,  intitled  "  an  act  for  better  regulating  the  office  of 
treasurer  of  his  majesty's  navy,"  Lord  Melville,  contrary  to  the  provi- 
sions of  that  act,  did  permit  Alexander  Trotter,  his  paymaster,  illegally 
to  draw  from  the  bank  of  England,  for  other  purposes  than  for  immediate 
application  to  navy  services,  large  sums  of  money,  which  had  been 
issued  to  the  bank  on  account  of  Lord  Melville,  as  treasurer,  of  the  navy, 
and  place  the  same  in  the  hands  of  Thomas  Coutts  and  Co",  his  private 
bankers,  in  his  own  name,  and  subject  to  his  sole  control  and  disposition  : 
3rd.  That  not  only  did  Lord  Melville  permit  Trotter  to  place,  as 
aforesaid,  the  public  money  in  the  hands  of  Thomas  Coutts  and  Co.  his 
private  bankers,  but  to  apply  the  same  for  purposes  of  private  profit 
and  emolument,  whereby  the  same  money  was  exposed  to  great  risk  of 
loss,  and  withdrawn  from  the  control  and  disposition  of  the  treasurer  of 
the  navy. 

4th.  That  part  of  the  money  so  taken  by  Trotter  from  the  bank,  was, 
by  permission  of  Lord  Melville,  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mark  Sprott 
and  others,  and  applied  for  purposes  of  private  profit  and  emolument ; 

5th.  That  Lord  Melville  himself  did,  after  the  10th  of  January, 
1786,  take  and  receive  from  the  public  money  issued  to  the  Bank  of 
England,  the  sum  of  10,000/.  and  fraudulently  and  illegally  convert  the 
same  to  his  own  use,  or  some  other  corrupt  and  illegal  purpose ; 

6th.  That  Lord  Melville  received  advances  of  large  sums  of  money 
from  Trotter,  out  of  the  public  money  so  obtained  by  him  and  deposited 
in  the  hands  of  his  private  bankers,  which  advances  were  entered  in  an 
account  current  kept  between  Trotter  and  Lord  Melville,  and  preserved 
till  February,  1803,  when,  by  mutual  agreement  dated  the  18th  and  23d 
of  February  of  that  year,  it  was  destroyed,  with  all  the  vouchers  and 
other  memorandums  relative  thereto,  for  the  purpose  of  fraudulently 
concealing  these  transactions ; 

7th.  That,  in  particular,  Lord  Melville  received  from  Trotter  the 
sum  of  22,000/.  out  of  the  public  money,  and  that  the  accounts  relative 
thereto  have  been  burned  and  destroyed  for  the  above  mentioned  pur- 
pose ; 

8th.  That  among  other  advances  of  money  as  aforesaid,  Lord  Mel- 
ville received  from  Trotter  the  sum  of  22,000/.  for  which  he  paid  in- 
terest ; 

9th.  That  Trotter  acted  as  agent  to  Lord  Melville  without  any  pecu- 
niary compensation,  and  in  that  capacity  was  generally  in  advance  for 
hirn  to  the  amount  of  from  10,000/.  to  20,000/.  out  of  the  public  money  in 
his  hands  ;  that  Lord  Melville  was  aware,  that  Trotter  had  no  means 
of  making  him  such  advances,  except  from  the  public  money  of 
which  he  had  illegally  possessed  himself;  and  that  Trotter  was  induc- 
ed to  act  gratuitously  as  Lord  Melville's  agent,  and  to  make  these  ad- 
vances, in  consideration  of  Lord  Melville's  connivance  at  his  free  use 
and  uncontrolled  application  of  the  public  money  to  his  own  private 
profit  and  emolument. 
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10th.  That  Lord  Melville, 'between  August  19th,  1782,  and  January 
1st,  1806,  did  take  and  receive  from  the  monies  issued  to  him  out  of  his 
majesty's  exchequer,  as  treasurer  of  the  navy,  divers  large  sums  of  mo- 
ney, amounting  to  27,000/.  or  thereabouts,  and  fraudulently  and  ille- 
gally convert  the  same  to  his  own  use,  or  some  other  corrupt  and  illegal 
purposes.  . 

In  reply  to  these  charges,  the  averment  of  Lord  Melville 
stated,  "That  he  vvos  not  guilty  of  all  or  any  of  the  articles 
of  impeachment  exhibited  against  him,  and  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  prove  the  same  before  a  tribunal  composed  of  his 
peers." 

The  charges  and  answers  having  been  concluded,  Mr. 
Whitbread  rose  and  addressed  the  court  in  an  elaborate 
speech,  which  occupied  upwards  of  three  hours  in  the  delive- 
ry, and  which  embraced  the  topics  so  successfully  enforced 
in  the  hous.e  of  commons  on  the  8th  of  April,  in  the  pre- 
ceding  year,  when  the  tenth  report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Naval  Inquiry  was  first  brought  under  the  consideration  of 
that  assembly.* 

The  charges,  though  multiplied  into  ten,  were  in  substance 
only  three  in  number  :-— 

First — That  before  the  tenth  of  January,  1 786,  Lord  Melville 
had,  contrary  to  the  obligation  imposed  upon  him  by  the  war- 
rant appointing  him  to  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  navy,  ap- 
plied to  his  private  use  and  profit  divers  sums  of  public  money, 
intrusted  to  him  in  that  capacity. 

Second — That  after  the  passing  of  the  act  of  parliament,  in 
1785,  for  the  better  regulating  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the 
navy,  he  had,  in  breach  and  violation  of  that  act,  permitted 
Trotter,  his  paymaster,  illegally  to  take  from  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, for  other  than  immediate  application  to  naval  purposes, 
large  sums  of  money,  from  the  monies  issued  to  the  bank  on 
account  of  the  treasurer  of  the  navy,  and  placed  the  same  in 
the  hands  of  his  private  banker,  in  his  own  name,  and  subject 
to  his  sole  control  and  disposition. 

Third — That  he  had  fraudulently  and  corruptly  permitted 
Trotter  to  apply  the  money,  so  abstracted  illegally  from  the 
Bank  of  England,  to  purposes  of  private  use  and  emolument, 
and  had  himself  fraudulently  and  corruptly  derived  profit 
therefrom. 

On  the  Jirst  of  these  charges,  comprehending  the  first  and 
tenth  articles  of  impeachment,  it  was  proved  in  evidence  by 
the  commons  ;  that  on  the  19th  of  June,  1782,  the  house  of 
commons  resolved,  "  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  house,  that 


*  See  Book  III.  Chap.  V.  page  379, 
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from  henceforward,  the  paymaster  of  his  majesty's  forces,  and 
the  treasurer  of  the  navy,   for  the  time  being,  shall  not   apply 
any  sum  or  sums  of  money,  intrusted  to  them,   for    any    pur- 
pose of  advantage  or  interest  to  themselves,  either  directly  or 
indirectly  ;"  That  the  warrant  appointing  Lord  Melville  to  the 
office  of  treasurer  of  the  navy,  in  August,  1782,  granted  to  him  an 
additional  salary  of  2,324/.  6.s-.  6d.  in  full  satisfaction  of  all  wages, 
fees,  and  other  profits  and  emoluments,  heretofore  enjoyed  by 
former  treasurers  of  the  navy  ;  and  that   Lord  Melville  him- 
self declared  before  the  naval  commissioners,  that  he  consider- 
ed the  said  additional  salary  to  be    in    full   satisfaction   of  all 
such  profit  and  emolument ;  that  soon   after  Lord    Melville's 
acceptance  of  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  navy,  viz.  in  Au- 
gust, 1782,  there  was  a   considerable  difference  between   the 
balance  of  public  money  charged  to  the  treasurer,  and  the  ac- 
tual balance  to  the  credit   of  the  treasurer  at  the  bank  ;*   and 
though  it   did   not  appear  in  evidence,  that  the   whole  of  this 
difference  was  occasioned    by  the  application   of  public    mo- 
ney to  the  private  use  and  profit  of  Lord  Melville,  yet  it  was 
satisfactorily  shewn,   that    certain    payments    were    made  to 
his  private  use  out  of  the  public  money   intrusted  to  him  as 
treasurer  of  the  navy,  soon  after  his  acceptance  of  that  office. 
Thus   it  was   shewn,  that  particular  bank  notes,  issued  from 
the  exchequer  in  the  month  of  November,  1782,   and   clearly 
identified,  were  paid   in    discharge    of  the    private    debts   of 
Lord  Melville.     It    was   also    proved    that,   in    May,    1783, 
there  was  a   difference   amounting   to  the    sum   of  23,000/. ; 
•which  difference,  before  the  end  of  July,  1783,   was   reduced 
to  7,600/.  in  consequence  of  various  payments   made   into  the 
bank   on  account   of  the   treasurer   of  the  navy,    by  Messrs. 
Muir  and  Atkinson,  and  other  private  persons,  from  which  it 
was    apparent,    that  the  money  so  repaid  had  been  used  for 
some  private  purpose,  and  applied  to  private  profit  and  advan- 
tage.    It  was  also  shewn  in  evidence,  that  before  the   end  of 
March,  1785,  during  the   second  treasurership  of  Lord  Mel- 
ville, certain  drafts  were   drawn  under  the   authority   of  the 
treasurer  of  the  navy,  the  produce  of  which   was  not  applied 
to  any  public  purpose,  but  to  the  discharge  of  part  of  the  debt 
due  on  the  treasurer's  own   account.     All    these    facts   were 
confirmed  by  the  proof  adduced  by  the  commons,  by  whom 
it  was  further  shewn,  that  after  the   death    of  Mr.    Douglas, 
Lord  Melville  confessed,  in  the  month  of  January,   1806,  to 
Mr.  Trotter,  who  succeeded    Douglas    as    paymaster   of  the 
navy,  that  he  was  indebted  to  the  public  in  the  sum  of  10,000/, 


Documentary  Evidence. 
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On  the  second  of  these  charges,  contained  in  the  second  ar- 
ticle of  impeachment,  it  was,  in  the  first  place,  shewn  by  the 
commons,  that,  subsequent  to  the  appointment  of  Lord  Mel- 
ville, for  the  second  time,  to  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the 
navy,  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed,  intitled,  "  an  act  for 
better  regulating  the  office  of  treasurer  of  his  majesty's  navy  ;" 
whereby  it  is,  among  other  things,  enacted,  "  that  from  and 
after  the  1st  of  July,  1785,  the  monies  to  be  issued  unto  the 
governor  and  company  of  the  bank  of  England,  on  account 
of  the  treasurer  of  his  majesty's  navy,  shall  not  be  paid  out 
of  the  bank,  unless  for  navy  services."  It  was  proved,  that, 
in  direct  breach  and  violation  of  the  said  statute,  Lord  Mel- 
ville gave  permission  to  Trotter,  his  paymaster,  to  draw  from 
the  bank  of  England,  for  other  purposes  than  for  immediate 
application  to  navy  services,  sums  of  money  issued  to  the  go- 
vernor and  company  of  the  bank  of  England  on  account  of 
the  treasurer  of  the  navy,  and  to  place  the  same  in  the  hands 
of  his  private  banker  ;*  that  Trotter,  in  consequence  of  this 
permission,  did  draw  from  the  bank  of  England  large  sums  of 
public  money,  and  place  the  same  in  the  hands  of  his  private 
bankers,  in  his  own  name,  and  at  his  own  disposal,  and  beyond 
the  control  of  the  treasurer  of  the  navy. 

And  on  the  third  of  these  charges,  comprehending  the  third, 
fourth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  articles  of  impeach- 
ment, it  was  proved  by  the  commons,  that  Trotter  applied  to 
his  private  use  and  emolument  the  public  money  taken  illegally 
from  the  bank  of  England,  and  placed  in  the  hand  of  his  private 
banker,  and  derived  great  profit  therefrom  ;*  and  that  Lord 
Melville  connived  at  such  illegal  proceeding,  and  did  not  pro- 
hibit him  so  to  do.  It  further  appeared  in  evidence,  that 
Trotter,  by  desire  of  Lord  Melville,  opened  an  account,  call- 
ed the  chest  account,  in  which  he  debited  Lord  Melville  with 
10,600/.  being  the  sum  of  money  for  which  Lord  Melville,  by 
his  own  confession,  was  indebted  to  the  public,  when  Trotter 
first  became  paymaster  under  him ;  that  various  advances 
were  made,  at  subsequent  periods,  on  the  same  account,  in 
consequence  of  requisitions  from  Lord  Melville  to  Trotter, 
with  which  requisitions  Trotter  invariably  complied  ;*  that 
no  interest  was  ever  charged  to  Lord  Melville,  or  paid  by 
him,  on  these  advances  ;*  that  Trotter  always  considered 
Lord  Melville  to  be  immediately  indebted  to  the  public  in 
this  chest  account ;  and  Lord  Melville  understood  and  knew 
himself  to  be  so  indebted ;  that  Trotter  having  advanced  to 
Lord  Melville,  in  1797,  the  sum  of  1(5,000/.  in  order  to   pay 


*  Mr.  Trotter's  Evidence. 
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the  instalments  on  his  subscription  to  the  loyalty  loan  ;  and 
having*,  in  the  first  instance,  debited  Lord  Melville  fop  that 
sum  in  another  account  kept  hetween  them,  intitled  their  ac- 
count current,  did  afterwards,  for  his  own  greater  security, 
transfer  the  same  to  the  chest  account,  and  did  present  a  copy 
of  the  said  account,  bearing  on  the  face  of  it  a  statement  of 
the  above  transaction,  to  Lord  Melville  ;  by  whom  it  was  re- 
gularly, duly,  and  formally  settled  and  signed,  and  to  whom 
the  original  book,  or  a  duplicate  thereof,  so  settled  and  signed, 
was  delivered  ;  and  that,  at  subsequent  periods,  Trotter  pre- 
sented other  statements  and  duplicates  of  the  said  accounts,  con- 
taining the  same  charge,  which  Lord  Melville  did,  in  like  man- 
ner, settle  and  sign.^  It  was  further  proved,  that  notwith- 
standing, Lord  Melville  must  have  known  from  this  transac- 
tion, that  the  money  advanced  to  him  by  Trotter,  by  means  of 
which  he  was  enabled  to  hold  the  loyalty  loan,  was  public  mo- 
ney, he  permitted  the  dividends  accruing  on  that  stock,  to  be 
carried  to  his  credit  in  his  account  current  with  Trotter,  till 
May,  1800,  when,  by  a  paper  signed  with  his  own  hand,  he 
authorised  Mark  Sprott  to  dispose  of  the  same,  which  was 
accordingly  done,  and  the  produce  carried  to  the  credit  of 
Lord  Melville,  in  his  account  with  Messrs.  Thomas  Coutts  and 
Co.  his  bankers.  It  was  also  shewn  in  evidence  that  there  was 
an  account  between  Lord  Melville  and  Trotter,  called  their 
account  current,  which  was  opened  within  less  than  three 
months  after  the  appointment  of  Trotter  to  the  office  of  pay- 
master, in  January,  1786,  and  was  not  finally  closed  till  May, 
1800,  when  Lord  Melville  left  the  navy  pay-office  :  that  dur- 
ing the  interval  it  had  been  frequently  balanced  and  signed  by 
both  parties,  and  duplicates  exchanged  :  that  no  interest  was 
ever  charged  on  either  side  in  this  account,  though  the  balance 
upon  it  against  Lord  Melville  was  generally  from  10,000/.  to 
20,000/.  ;  and  that  large  sums  of  money  were  advanced  by 
Trotter,  and  placed  to  this  account,  derived  from  the  public 
money  illegally  drawn  by  him  fro  n  the  bank,  on  the  pretence 
of  navy  services,  and  placed,  by  permission  of  Lord  Melville, 
in  the  hands  of  his  private  banker.  It  was  further  proved, 
that  when  Trotter  was  made  paymaster  of  the  navy,  in  1798, 
he  was  unable  to  make  advances  of  money  to  Lord  Melville 
from  his  private  fortune,  which  did  not  exceed,  at  that  time, 
1,000/.  or  2,000/. ;  and  that,  nevertheless,  within  three  months 
after  his  nomination  to  the  office  of  paymaster,  he  advanced 
4,000/.  to  Lord  Melville,  without  interest,^  his  pecuniary  cir- 
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cumstances  being  perfectly  known  to  Lord  Melville,  when  he 
accepted  of  that  loan.  It  was  also  shewn,  that  while  Lord 
Melville  was  thus  receiving  advances  of  money  without  in- 
terest, from  Trotter,  his  attention  must  have  been  forcibly 
drawn  to  the  transactions  of  that  personage,  in  regard  to  pub- 
lic money,  by  a  very  singular  conversation  which  took  place 
between  himself  and  Trotter,  in  1789,  wherein  Trotter  had 
the  audacity  to  propose  to  him,  Lord  Melville,  treasurer  of 
his  majesty's  navy,  holding  his  place  by  the  authority  of  a 
warrant,  which  strictly  prohibited  him  from  deriving  any 
emolument  from  the  public  money  in  his  possession,  to  lay 
out  the  public  money  for  his,  Lord  Melville's,  private  interest 
and  advantage  ;  but  though  this  proposal  was  indignantly  re- 
jected by  the  noble  lord,^  it  appeared  that  his  lordship  did  not 
then,  or  at  any  subsequent  period,  make  any  inquiry  into  the 
amount  of  public  money  in  the  hands  of  Trotter,  nor  into  the 
uses  to  which  it  was  applied,  or  risks  to  which  it  was  exposed  ; 
instead  of  which,  he  continued  to  accept  advances  of  money 
from  Trotter,  wkhout  paying  interest  for  them,  or  even  in- 
quiring from  what  source  the  money  was  derived.  With 
respect  to  the  account  current  between  Lord  Melville  and 
Trotter,  it  further  appeared,  that  the  first  item  of  that  account, 
consisting  of  a  loan  of  4,000/.  advanced  by  Trotter  to  Lord  Mel- 
ville, was  supplied  from  the  fund  intrusted  to  Trotter  for  the 
payment  of  exchequer  fees,  and  that,  in  the  bond  given  by- 
Lord  Melville  for  that  sum,  there  was  an  engagement  to  pay 
interest  for  the  same.  It  was  also  proved,  that  on  September 
4th,  1792,  the  sum  of  8,000/.  was  drawn  by  Trotter  from  the 
bank,  on  pretence  of  navy  services  ;  out  of  which  the  sum  of 
4,057/.  10s.  was  employed  the  same  day  in  the  purchase  of 
2,000/.  East  India  stock,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  Lord  Mel- 
ville, according  to  his  express  desire  and  request  ;  and  that  no 
interest  was  charged  to  Lord  Melville  for  the  purchase  money 
of  the  said  East  India  stock,  though  the  dividends  were  car- 
ried to  his  credit,  and  the  stock  itself  ultimately  disposed  of 
for  h-;s  benefit,  in  May,  1800.  Lastly,  it  was  proved,  that  in 
May,  1800,  when  Lord  Melville  quitted  the  navy  pay-office, 
he  was  under  the  necessity  of  raising  the  sum  of  50,000/.  or 
thereabouts,  to  make  good  that  part  of  the  deficiency  in  his 
account  at  the  bank,  which  arose  from  public  money,  applied 
to  his  own  profit  and  advantage  :  and  it  further  appeared  in 
evidence,  that  the  sum  total  of  public  money  advanced  by  Trot- 
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ter  to  Lord   Melville,  and  enjoyed  without  interest  by  Lord 
Melville,  amounted,  on  the  31st  of  December, 


1791   to 

/.19,988 

1792  

26,476 

1793 

37,025 

1794 

28,758 

1795  

30,316 

1796  

75,413 

1797  

58,640 

1798  

54,140 

1799  

54,140 

On  the  part  of  the  defendant,  several  witnesses  were  called 
to  establish  the  fact  that  Lord  Melville  refrained  from  receiv- 
ing the  salaries,  fees,  and  profits,  of  his  office  of  third  secre- 
tary of  state,  up  to  the  time  of  his  resignation,  and  that  a  sav- 
ing had  hereby  accrued  to  the  public  to  the  amount  of  twenty- 
six  thousand  pounds. 

In  answer  to  the  first  of  the  charges  against  Lord  Melville, 
it  was  contended  by  Mr.  Plomer,  counsel  for  his  lordship, 
that,  independent  of  the  act  of  the  25th  of  Geo.  III.  which 
was  posterior  to  the  commission  of  the  supposed  offences 
charged  in  these  articles,  and  independent  of  the  warrant,  the 
treasurer  of  the  navy  was  not  restrained,  either  by  common  or 
statute  law,  or  by  the  nature  of  his  official  duty  or  trust,  from 
making  a  temporary  use  of  the  public  money  intrusted  to  him, 
before  it  was  wanted  for  the  public  service  ;  provided  it  was 
at  all  times  ready,  when  called  for,  to  answer  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  destined.  With  respect  to  the  warrant,  the 
learned  counsellor  admitted,  that  it  precluded  the  treasurer  of 
the  navy  from  making  profit  of  the  public  money  in  his  hands  ; 
but  he  argued,  that  the  breach  of  this  engagement,  had  it  been 
committed  by  Lord  Melville  (which  he  denied,)  did  not 
amount  to  a  public  crime  or  offence,  and  though  it  might  sub- 
ject him  to  civil  consequences,  could  not  be  the  foundation  of 
a  criminal  charge  against  him. 

This  doctrine  was  impugned,  in  a  very  able  reply  on  the 
part  of  the  managers,  by  the  attorney-general,  who  contended 
that  a  breach  of  duty,  which,  between  individuals,  created 
nothing  but  a  civil  remedy,  was,  in  a  public  accountant,  an 
indictable  offence.*1  The  duty  of  every  officer  appointed  by 
the  king  was  a  public  duty,  which  the  lav/  would  vindicate  by 
criminal  proceedings.  The  office  held  by  the  defendant  pre- 
scribed a  course  of  public  duty,  which,  if  he  infriged,  he  was 
liable  to  have  an  indictment  or  information  filed  against  him 
by  the  law  officers  of  the  crown. 

*  Lord  Mansfield,  in  the  case  The  King  versus  Bainbridge. 
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In  answer  to  the  second  charge  and  article  of  impeachment, 
Mr.  Plomer  and  Mr.  Adam  contended,  that  it  was  no  viola- 
tion of  the  act  of  the  25th  Geo.  III.  for  the  treasurer  of  the 
navy  to  draw  from  the  bank  of  England  money  intrusted  to 
him  for  navy  services,  and  to  place  the  same  in  the  hands  of 
his  private  banker,  or  any  other  place  of  deposit,  which  he 
thought  safe  and  eligible,  till  it  should  be  wanted  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  drawn,  provided  always  it  was  drawn 
from  the  bank  by  drafts,  specifying  the  heads  of  service  to 
which  it  was  to  be  applied,  as  prescribed  by  the  act.  In  the 
course  of  this  argument,  the  learned  counsel  entered  into  a 
minute  examination  of  the  act,  from  which,  after  making  a 
distinction  between  "  the  original  and  primary  place  of  depo- 
sit, and  the  sole,  ultimate,  and  continuing  deposit,"  they  con- 
cluded, that  the  act  regulated  in  what  manner  the  money 
wanted  for  navy  services  should  be  issued  from  the  exche- 
quer, and  paid  into  the  bank,  and  prescribed  the  form  to  be 
used  by  the  treasurer  of  the  navy  in  drawing  it  from  the 
bank  ;  but  that,  with  respect  to  its  subsequent  custody,  the 
act  was  totally  silent,  and  contained  no  restriction  whatever, 
which  could  prevent  the  treasurer  from  placing  it,  till  wanted, 
"wherever  he  pleased.  They  also  contended,  that  from  the 
number  and  minuteness  of  the  payments  made  at  the  navy  pay 
office,  the  business  of  that  department  could  not  go  on  unless 
there  were  some  other  place  of  deposit  for  the  public  money 
intrusted  to  the  treasurer  of  the  navy,  besides  the  bank  of 
England. 

This  construction  of  the  act  of  parliament  was  treated  with 
ridicule  by  the  attorney-general.  The  act  was  a  remedial 
law,  intended  to  take  from  the  treasurer  of  the  navy  the  cus- 
tody of  the  public  money,  and  to  deprive  him  of  the  opportu- 
nity of  having  that  custody,  except  only  where  it  was  inevita- 
ble. But,  admitting  the  exposition  given  of  the  act  by  the 
learned  council,  so  absurdly  was  it  contrived,  that  though  it 
employed  the  utmost  care  and  precaution,  and  providing  for 
the  safe  conveyance  of  the  public  money  from  the  exchequer 
to  the  bank,  the  moment  the  money  arrived  at  the  bank,  it  was 
as  much  at  the  disposal  oi  the  treasurer,  as  if  the  act  had  never 
existed.  He  might  draw  it  out  without  restraint  or  limita- 
tion, provided  only  he  put  into  the  form  of  his  draft,  "  for 
navy  services."  The  attorney-general  contended,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  act  was  violated,  unless  the  money  drawn 
from  the  bank  was  bona  Jide  drawn  for  immediate  application 
to  navy  services,  and  that  the  treasurer  was  not  justified  for 
defeating  the  principal  and  main  object  of  the  act,  by  his  ad- 
herence in  his  drafts  to  the  literal  form  of  words  it  prescribed. 
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He  did  not  deny,  on  the  part  of  the  commons,  that  the  treasu- 
rer might  draw  small  sums  from  the  bank,  to  supply  the  dailj 
wants  of  his  sub-accomptants,  and  carry  on  the  daily  business 
of  the  navy  pay-office,  but  he  was  not  to  withdraw  large  sums 
on  that  pretence,  in  order  to  lodge  them  in  a  place  of  custody, 
different  from  that  provided  by  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature. 

In  answer  to  the  third  charge,  comprehending  the  remaining 
articles  of  impeachment,  the  counsel  for  the  defendant  began 
by  stating,  that  the  charge  against  Lord  Melville  was  not  a 
charge  for  neglect  of  duty,  for  omitting  to  keep  a  vigilant  and 
superintending  eye  over  the  conductor' his  paymaster,  where- 
by the  latter  was  enabled  to  commit  the  offences  proved  in 
evidence ;  but  that  he,  wilfully,  knowingly,  illegally,  and 
fraudulently,  connived  at,  and  permitted,  and  authorised  all 
that  was  done.  This  charge,  the  learned  counsel  contended, 
was  directlv,  positively,  clearly,  and  satisfactorily  disproved 
by  the  evidence  brought  in  support  of  it.  Trotter,  though  he 
had  every  possible  motive  to  extenuate  his  own  offences,  by 
dividing  the  guilt  of  them  with  his  patron,  had  declared  upon 
oath,  that  all  the  acts  charged  against  Lord  Melville  were  his 
own  unauthorised  acts,  and  committed  without  the  knowledge 
or  suspicion  of  that  noble  lord.  But  if  the  evidence  of  Trot- 
ter were  rejected  as  unworthy  of  credit,  the  whole  evidence 
for  the  prosecution  fell  to  the  ground  ;  for  it  could  scarcely 
be  argued  that  his  evidence  was  to  be  believed  when  it  made 
against  Lord  Melville,  and  disregarded  when  it  made  in  his 
favour. 

It  was  contended  by  the  managers  in  reply,  that  the  whole 
question  resolved  itself  into  this — Did  Mr.  Trotter  remove 
and  use  the  public  money  with  the  permission  of  Lord  Mel- 
ville ?  If  so,  his  lordship  was  guilty  of  connivance.  Mr. 
Trotter,  indeed,  had  in  his  evidence  made  the  act  exclusively 
his  own,*  but  their  lordships  would  decide  whether,  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  it  was  possible  that  Lord  Melville 
should  not  have  participated  in  that  act. 

As  to  the  argument  founded  on  the  circumstance  of  Lord 
Melville  giving  up  the  salary  and  profits  of  his  office  as  third 
secretary  of  state,  it  was  entitled  to  no  consideration.  He 
could  not  do  otherwise.  An  act  of  parliament  existed,  in  vir- 
tue of  which  no  servant  of  the  crown  could  receive  more  than 
six  thousand  pounds  a  year  ;  and  as  Lord  Melville's  places 
amounted  to  considerably  more  than  that  sum,  he  could  not 
take  credit  to  himself  for  not  receiving  what  he  had  not  the 
power  to  receive.     But  he  might  have  relinquished  one  of  his 

*  Trotter's  Evidence. 
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offices,  had  he  not  known,  from  experience,  that  four  thousand 
a  year,  as  treasurer  of  the  navy,  was  better  than  four  thousand 
a  year  as  secretary  of  state. 

After  the  managers  had  closed  their  reply,  and  the  lords 
had  adjourned  to  the  chamber  of  parliament,  some  conversa- 
tion took  place  in  the  house  of  peers  upon  the  day  to  be  fixed 
for  discussing  the  charges,  and  as  the  evidence,  which  was 
very  voluminous,  was  not  printed,  it  was  agreed  to  postpone 
the  further  consideration  of  this  business  for  ten  days,  and 
accordingly  the  further  proceedings  on  the  trial  were  deferred 
till  Wednesday,  the  28th  of  May,  on  which  day  the  lords 
were  ordered  to  be  summoned. 

In  the  commons,  a  motion  of  thanks  to  the  managers  was 
made  on  the  23d  of  May,  by  General  Fitzpatrick.  This  mo- 
tion, which  was  seconded  by  Sir  John  Newport,  was  agreed 
to  with  only  one  dissentient  voice.  The  speaker  then,  calling 
on  the  managers,  who  stood  up  in  their  several  places,  thus 
addressed  them  : — 

"  Gentlemen,  This  house,  upon  the  result  of  grave  and  important  in- 
quiries into  the  administration  of  the  public  expenditure,  come  to  the 
resolution  of  entering  upon  the  most  solemn  of  all  its  functions  ;  and  of 
resorting  to  that  transcendent  power,  by  which  it  can  bring  to  judgment 
all  misdeeds  dune  by  the  highest  servants  of  the  crown,  and  most  effec- 
tually avenge  all  inroads  made,  or  attempted  to  be  made,  upon  the 
liberties  of  the  people  The  conduct  and  management  of  that  power  it 
delegated  to  you  ;  to  prepare  and  arrange  the  proofs  of  complex  and  in- 
tricate facts  ;  and  to  make  good  the  charge  of  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors against  a  noble  person,  whose  elevated  and  splendid  situation  in 
the  state,  rendered  his  actions  of  signal  example,  for  good  or  for  evil,  to 
all  persons  intrusted  with  the  public  treasure.  Throughout  the  progress 
of  the  trial  so  undertaken,  we  have  seen,  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  its 
proceedings  conducted  with  an  exemplary  diligence  and  despatch, 
which  have  rescued  impeachments  from  the  disgrace  into  which  they 
had  nearly  fallen,  and  have  restored  them  to  their  ancient  strength  and 
honour.  Upon  your  part,  we  have  also  witnessed  that  unwearied  indus- 
try, and  singular  sagacity,  with  which  you  have  pursued  and  established 
the  proofs:  that  boldness,  so  properly  belonging  to  the  commons,  with 
which  you  have  maintained  the  charge  ;  and  that  powerful  display  of 
argument,  and  learned  eloquence,  which  have  spread  the  light  of  day 
over  dark,  secret,  and  criminal  transactions.  The  issue  of  the  whole  is 
now  with  the  lords ;  and  whether  that  be  of  condemnation  or  acquittal, 
it  rests  with  a  tribunal,  which,  so  far  as  depends  upon  human  institutions, 
promises  the  fairest  hope  of  ultimate  justice.  But,  be  that  issue  what  it 
may,  your  part  is  accomplished  In  the  discharge  of  your  duty  you 
have  satisfied  the  expectations  of  the  commons;  you  h»ave  obtained  the 
high  reward  of  their  approbation  and  thanks,  and,  in  obedience  with 
their  commands,  I  am  now  to  acquaint  you  with  their  resolution :  '  That 
the  thanks  of  this  house  be  given  to  the  members  who  were  appointed 
the  managers  of  the  impeachment  of  Lord  Melville,  for  their  faithful 
management  in  their  discharge  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them.'  " 

At  the  appointed  period  the  members  of  the  house  of  peers 
assembled  in  their  chamber  of  parliament,  and  much  time  was 
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occupied  in  the  discussions  relative  to  the  trial,  during  which 
the  doors  were  closed  to  all  except  the  members  of  that  house. 
The  assistance  of  the  judges,  on  certain  points  of  law,  was  re- 
sorted to,  and  after  a  variety  of  animated  and  protracted  de- 
bates, their  lordships  proceeded,  on  the  12th  of  June,  to  deli- 
ver their  verdict.  The  lord  chancellor,  interrogating  each 
peer  by  name,  put  the  question,  "  Is  Henry  Viscount  Mel- 
ville guilty  or  not  guilty  ?"  to  which  the  answer  of  u  guilty," 
or  «  not  guilty,"  "  upon  my  honour,"  was  given  by  each  mem- 
ber, placing  at  the  same  time  his  right  hand  upon  his  breast. 
The  lord  chancellor,  after  casting  up  the  votes,  addressed  the 
defendant  and  said  : — 

"  Henry  Viscount  Melville,  I  am  to  acquaint  your  lordship  that 
you  are  acquitted  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  against  you 
by  the  commons,  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  and  of  all  things 
contained  therein." 

The  lords  then  adjourned  to  their  chamber,  when  a  correct 
copy  of  the  verdict,  as  delivered  by  each  peer,  was  inscribed 
on  their  journals,  and  exhibited  the  following  result : — 


Charge 

1st 

2d   | 

3d 

4th   \  5  th  | 

6th 

7th 

8th 

9th 

\0th\ 

Not  Guilty 
Guilty 

120 
15 

81 
54 

83 

52 

|  135  j  131  | 
1       0|       3| 

88 
47 

\    85 
|    50 

I  121 

|     14 

121  1 
14  | 

124 
11 

Majority 

105 

27 

31 

|  135  |  128 

41 

|    35 

I  107 

107| 

113 

The  result  of  this  trial,  in  which  the  public  had  taken  so 
deep  an  interest,  disappointed  the  general  expectations  of  the 
people.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  the  charge  of 
fraudulent  and  corrupt  participation  in  the  profit  made  of  the 
public  money  by  Mr.  Trotter,  was  not  established  against 
Lord  Melville  by  any  very  clear  and  satisfactory  evidence. 
But  while  this  fact  is  conceded,  the  most  zealous  advocates  of 
his  lordship  were  obliged  to  confess,*  that  he  had  been  guilty 
of  "  culpable  negligence"  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty — that 
he  had  given  to  his  pay-master  a  degree  of  "  criminal  indul- 
gence," and  that,  had  these  been  the  charges  exhibited  against 
toim  by  the  commons,  the  noble  lord  must  have  been  pronoun- 
ced guilty  by  the  august  tribunal  to  whom  the  decision  on  his 
case  was  confided. 

The  new  ministry,  after  taking  a  clear  and  comprehensive 
view  of  the  state  of  the  country,  appear  to  have  formed  the 
resolution  of  directing  their  views  to  the  accomplishment  of 
a  peace  with  France.  About  ten  days  after  Mr.  Fox  came 
into  office,  a  project  for  assassinating  the  French  Emperor 
was  communicated  by  a  foreigner  to  the  English  foreign  se- 


*  Lord  Eldon's  Speech  on  the  Impeachment  of  Lord  Melville, 
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cretary,  who  immediately  transmitted  a  statement  of  the  cir- 
cumstances to  M,  Talleyrand.*     The  French  minister,  in  a 

*  LETTER  FROM  Mr.  SECRETARY  FOX  TO  M.  TALLEY- 
RAND. 

(translation.) 
"  Downing- Street,  20th  February \  1806. 
"  Sir, 

"  I  think  it  my  duty  as  an  honest  man  to  communicate  to  you,  as 
soon  as  possible,  a  very  extraordinary  circumstance  which  is  come  to 
my  knowledge.  The  shortest  wa)'  will  be  to  relate  to  you  the  tact  sim- 
ply as  it  happened. 

"  A  few  days  ago,  a  person  informed  me,  that  he  was  just  arrived  at 
Gravesend  without  a  passport,  requesting  me  at  the  same  time  to  send 
him  one,  as  he  had  very  lately  left  Paris,  and  had  something  to  commu- 
nicate to  me  which  would  give  me  satisfaction.  1  sent  for  him — he 
came  to  my  house  the  following  day — I  received  him  alone  in  my  closet ; 
when,  after  some  unimportant  conversation,  this  villain  had  the  auda- 
city to  tell  me,  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  tranquillity  of  all  crowned 
heads  to  put  to  death  the  ruler  of  France  ;  and  that,  for  this  purpose,  a 
house  had  been  hired  at  Passy,  from  which  this  detestable  project  could 
be  carried  into  effect  with  certainty,  and  without  risk.  I  did  not  per- 
fectly understand  if  it  was  to  be  donejby  a  common  musket,  or  by  lire- 
arms  upon  a  new  principle. 

"  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  to  you,  Sir,  who  know  me,  that  my 
confusion  was  extreme,  in  thus  finding  myself  led  into  a  conversation 
with  an  avowed  assassin ;  I  instantly  ordered  him  to  leave  me,  giving, 
at  the  same  time,  orders  to  the  police  officer  who  accompanied  him,  to 
send  him  out  of  the  kingdom  as  soon  as  possible.  After  having  more 
attentively  reflected  upon  what  I  had  done,  I  saw  my  error  in  having 
suffered  him  to  depart  without  previously  having  informed  you  of  the 
circumstances,  and  I  ordered  him  to  be  detained. 

"  It  is  probable  that  all  this  is  unfounded,  and  that  the  wretch  had 
nothing  more  in  view  than  to  make  himself  of  consequence,  by  promi- 
sing, what,  according  to  his  ideas,  would  afford  me  satisfaction.  At  all 
events,  I  thought  it  right  to  acquaint  you  with  what  had  happened,  be- 
fore I  sent  him  away.  Our  laws  do  not  permit  us  to  detain  him  long  ; 
but  he  shall  not  be  sent  away  till  after  you  shall  have  had  full  time  to 
take  precautions  against  his  attempts,  supposing  him  still  to  entertain 
bad  designs;  and  when  he  goes,  I  shall  take  care  to  have  him  landed  at 
a  sea-port  as  remote  as  possible  from  France.  He  calls  himself  here 
Guillet  de  la  Gevrilliere,  but  I  think  it  is  a  false  name  which  he  has 
assumed.  At  his  first  entrance,  I  did  him  the  honour  to  believe  him  to 
be  a  spy. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

"  With  the  most  perfect  attachment,  Sir, 
"  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  "  C.  J.  FOX." 

LETTER  FROM  M.  TALLEYRAND  to  Mr.  SECRETARY  FOX 

(translation.) 

"  Paris,  5th  March,  1806. 
"  Sir, 

"  I  have  laid  your  excellency's  letter  before  his  majesty.  His 
first  words,  after  having  read  it,  were,  "  I  recognize  here  the  principles 
of  honour  and  virtue,  by  which  Mr.  Fox  has  ever  been  actuated.  Thank 
him  on  my  part."  I  will  not  allow  myself,  Sir,  to  add  any  thing  to  the 
expressions  of  his  imperial  and  royal  majesty.  I  only  request  you  to 
accept  the  assurances  of  my  distinguished  consideration. 

(Signed)  "  CH.  MAU.  TALLEYRAND." 
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respectful  reply  to  this  letter,  took  occasion  to  introduce,  un- 
officially, an  extract  from  the  emperor's  speech  to  the  legisla- 
tive body,  expressive  of  his  wish  for  peace  with  England,  and 
his  readiness  to  negociate,  without  a  moment's  delay,  agreea- 
bly to  the  treaty  of  Amiens. 

Mr.  Fox  considered  this  communication  as  a  distinct  over- 
ture,  and  proceeded  to  answer   it   in  that  frank  and  direct 
style,  which  is  the  characteristic  of  all  his  public  despatches. 
He  objected  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  basis  of   Amiens  ;   the 
variety  of  modes  in  which  it  had  been  interpreted  ;   and  the 
delay,  which  the  explanations  on  the  meaning  of  it  would  una- 
voidably occasion,  even  if  no  other   objection  should  exist. 
"  The  true  basis  of  such  a  negociation,"  he  observed,  "  be- 
tween two  great  powers,  equally  despising  every  idea  of  chi- 
cane,  would  be   the  reciprocal  recognition  of  the  following 
principle  ;   viz.  that  the  object  of  both  parties  should  be  a 
peace,   honourable  for  both,  and  for  their  respective  allies  ; 
and  at  the  same  time,  of  a  nature  to  secure,  as  far  as  in  their 
power,  the  future  tranquillity  of  Europe."  ^     He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  impossibility  of  treating,  much  less  of  con- 
cluding any  treaty,  unless  in  concert  with  Russia,  but  suggested 
the  practicability  of  some  previous  discussion  of  the  principal 
points,  and  some  provisional  arrangements,  while  they   were 
waiting  for  the  actual  intervention  of  that  power. 

A  correspondence  of  some  length  ensued,  in  which,  as  M. 
Talleyrand  observed,  there  is  a  character  of  openness  and  pre- 
cision, that  had  not  hitherto  been  seen  in  the  communications 
between  the  two  courts.     The  great  difficulty  consisied  in  the 
admission  of  Russia  into    the  negociation.     M.    Talleyrand 
endeavoured  with  much  ingenuity  to  represent  that  power  as 
interposing  its  authority  between  two  nations  fully  competent 
to  adjust  their  own  differences,    but  Mr.  Fox  insisted  on  her 
being  a   party  in   the  question  as    an  ally   of  Great   Britain, 
whose  interests  were  inseparably  connected  with  her  own.  To 
bring  the  discussion  to  a  point,  Mr.  Fox  stated  explicitly,  that 
his  majesty  was  willing  to  negociate  conjointly  with  Russia, 
but  would  not  consent  to  negociate  separately.     To  this  pro- 
posal M.  Tailryrand  re-urged  the  former  objections,  and  the 
first  overture  may  be  said  to  have  failed  in  consequence  of  the 
determination  of  England  not  to  negociate  separately,  and  the 
unwillingness  of  France  to  admit  the  intervention  of  Russia. 
Early  in  the  month   of  June,  Lord    Yarmouth,  son    of  the 
Marquis  of  Hertford,  who  had   been  among    the  detained  in 
France,  arrived  in  London,  and  communicated  the  substance 

*  Mr.  Fox's  Despatch,  dated  March  26,  1806. 
Vol.  II.  3  P 
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of  a  conversation  with  M.  Talleyrand,  which  had  passed  at 
the  desire  of  that  minister,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying, 
through  a  secret  and  confidential  channel,  the  sentiments  and 
views  of  France,  and  the  outlines  of  the  terms  on  which  peace 
might  be  restored  between  the  two  countries.  The  terms 
sketched  out  in  the  conversation  seemed  so  favourable  that  the 
English  cabinet  lost  no  time  in  conveying  to  M.  Talleyrand 
their  disposition  to  commence  a  negociation  on  the  basis  con- 
tained in  them. 

As  the  unwillingness  of  France  to  adhere  to  her  original 
offers,  not  only  occasioned  the  first  departure  from  that  spirit 
of  conciliation,  in  which  the  former  correspondence  had  been 
conducted,  but  was  the  real  cause  of  the  ultimate  failure  of 
the  negociation,  the  substance  of  those  overtures  necessarily 
forms  the  most  important  part  of  the  whole  transaction. 

It  appears  that  three  specific  offers  were  held  out  as  induce- 
ments to  Great  Britain  to  treat ;  viz.  the  restoration  of  Han- 
over, the  possession  of  Sicily,  as  a  consequence  of  the  princi- 
ple of  the  utt  possidetis — the  state  of  actual  possession — and 
a  facility  in  the  arrangement  of  the  form  of  treating,  which, 
without  establishing  a  congress,  or  recognizing  the  claim  of  a 
joint  negociation,  would  not  impair  the  advantages  which 
Great  Britain  and  Russia  might  derive  from  their  close  con- 
nection and  alliance. 

M.  Talleyrand,  in  the  first  interview  with  Lord  Yarmouth? 
after  his  return  to  Paris,  not  only  departed  entirely  from  his 
clear  and  explicit  offer  of  Sicily,  but  indulged  himself  in  vain  al- 
lusions to  further  demands,  and  in  peremptory  representations 
of  the  necessity  of  negociating  with  some  persons  duly  au- 
thorised and  impowered  to  treat.  This  first  deviation  from 
the  original  overtures  was  received  by  the  British  ministry  as 
the  omen  of  the  failure  of  negociation.  And,  from  that  pe- 
riod, Mr.  Fox  is  said  to  have  despaired  of  its  successful 
issue. 

The  English  cabinet  considered  this  intimation  as  a  depart- 
ure from  the  principles  and  basis  of  the  negociation,  which 
had  been  held  out  to  them  as  inducements  to  treat,  and  as  an 
indication  of  the  little  reliance  that  could  be  placed  in  the  lan- 
guage or  sincerity  of  the  French  negociators.  The  instruc- 
tions, therefore,  to  Lord  Yarmouth,  were  distinct  and  peremp- 
tory. He  was  directed  to  insist  generally  on  the  recurrence 
to  the  original  overtures,  and  to  make  the  readmission  of 
Sicily  as  the  sine  qua  nonoE  the  production  of  his  full  powers, 
which,  "  to  avoid  all  pretence  of  cavil,"  were  conveyed  to 
him  without  delay.  In  the  mean  while  the  Russian  plenipo- 
tentiary, M.  D'Oubril,  who  had  arrived  in  Paris  on  the  10th 
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of  July,  had  signed  a  separate  peace  with  the  French  govern- 
ment. In  this  posture  of  affairs,  Lord  Lauderdale,  a  noble- 
man whose  discernment  und  talents  eminently  qualified  him 
for  the  task,  and  whose  uniform  disposition  to  a  pacific  sys- 
tem of  policy  was  a  strong  earnest  of  the  sincerity  of  the  Bri- 
tish cabinet  in  their  endeavours  to  obtain  peace,  was  despatch- 
ed to  Paris.  Nor  were  these  the  only  recommendations  of 
his  lordship.  The  health  of  Mr.  Fox  began  at  this  period  to 
decline,  and  the  nomination  of  his  personal  friend,  and  tried 
political  adherent,  was  a  pledge  that  the  cabinet  continued  to 
promote  his  views,  and  to  consult  the  spirit  of  his  policy. — 
The  first  endeavour  of  Lord  Lauderdale,  on  his  arrival  at 
Paris,  was  to  bring  back  the  French  government  to  the  basis 
of  the  uti  possidetis,  and  to  the  application  of  that  principle  to 
the  island  of  Sicily.  Lord  Yarmouth,  after  having  for  that 
purpose  concurred  with  his  colleague,  in  representing  formal- 
ly and  officially  the  substance  and  tendency  of  M.  Talley- 
rand's original  overtures,  left  the  subsequent  part  of  the  ne~ 
gociation  exclusively  in  his  hands.  The  French  negociators, 
(for  M.  Champagny,  minister  of  the  interior,  was  soon  ap- 
pointed joint  plenipotentiary  with  General  Clarke,)  never  ac- 
tually admitted  the  basis  of  the  uti  possidetis^  after  the  arrival 
of  Lord  Lauderdale,  and  constantly  evaded  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  having  in  the  first  instance  made  that  proposal.— 
They  contrived  however,  under  various  pretences,  and  in  one 
instance  by  a  delay  in  the  passports,  for  a  messenger,  to  de- 
tain Lord  Lauderdale  at  Paris,  till  it  became  the  policy  of 
Great  Britain,  as  well  as  France,  to  await  the  decision  of  the 
court  of  St.  Petersburg,  on  the  treaty  which  M.  D'Oubril  had 
carried  thither  for  ratification. 

On  the  3d  of  September,  a  courier  brought  the  intelligence 
to  Paris,  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  had  refused  to  ratify 
M.  D'Oubril's  treaty,  and  JVL  Talleyrand,  with  great  appa- 
rent frankness,  informed  the  British  negociator  of  this  piece 
of  intelligence,  the  day  after  its  arrival  in  Paris,  and  assured 
him  that  France  was  now  prepared  to  make  peace  with  Eng- 
land on  more  favourable  terms  than  she  otherwise  would  have 
been  disposed  to  admit;  but,  as  it  was  soon  obvious,  that  the 
abandonment  of  Russia  was  to  be  the  price  of  more  favour- 
able terms,  so  ostentatiously  announced  to  Great  Britain,  the 
honourable  determination  of  our  court  not  to  listen  to  any  such 
projects,  prevented  any  precise  detail  of  the  concessions 
France  was  willing  to  make  for  the  attainment  of  her  object. 
Mr.  Fox  was  now  unable  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office, 
and  the  expectations  of  bringing  the  negociations  to  a  favour- 
able issue  were  daily  diminished. 
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In  the  mean  while,  Bonaparte  had  left  Paris  for  the  army 
on  the  Rhine,  and  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  (General 
Clarke,)  as  well  as  M.  Talleyrand,  accompanied  him  on  his 
journey.  M.  Champagny,  who  remained  to  conduct  the  ne- 
gociation,  was  neither  authorised  to  relinquish  the  claims  of 
Joseph  upon  Sicily,  nor  to  acquiesce  in  such  an  arrangement  as 
would  have  satisfied  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg.  The  nego- 
ciation  was  therefore  at  an  end,  and  Lord  Lauderdale  peremp- 
torily insisted  on  his  passports. 

The  obvious  policy  of  France,  when  she  despaired  of  any 
separate  peace  with  Great  Britain,  was  to  induce  her  to  admit 
in  the  project  of  a  treaty,  such  terms  as  she  foresaw  would 
alienate  the  affections,  and  shake  the  confidence,  of  her  ally 
the  Emperor  of  Russia.  The  honourable  determination  of 
our  cabinet,  and  the  firm,  but  temperate  conduct  of  our  nego- 
ciator,  defeated  this  design,  and  his  earnest  and  peremptory 
demand  of  passports  was  at  length  granted,  though  they  were 
accompanied  with  a  note,  evidently  composed  under  the  im- 
mediate direction  of  Bonaparte.  This  paper  insinuates  that 
the  principles  of  Mr.  Fox  had  been  abandoned  by  his  col- 
leagues and  successors  ;  that  a  departure  from  the  basis  laid 
down  by  him  had  thrown  the  first  obstacle  in  the  way  of  pa- 
cification, and  that  to  the  loss  of  that  great  man  alone  was  to 
be  ascribed  the  further  continuance  of  the  calamities  of  war. 
To  these  charges,  Lord  Lauderdale  delivered  a  spirited,  man- 
ly, and  convincing  reply.  Indeed  no  impartial  person  can 
peruse  the  early  part  of  the  negcciation,  without  being  per- 
suaded, that  if  the  French  had  conducted  themselves  towards 
Mr.  Fox,  as  they  did  towards  his  successors,  the  result  must 
have  been  precisely  the  same.  Whether,  if  the  life  of  Mr. 
Fox  had  been  fortunately  preserved,  confidence  in  that  great 
character,  reliance  on  the  stability  and  permanence  of  his 
power  at  home,  and  apprehension  ol  the  authority  of  his  name 
throughout  Europe,  and  in  France  in  particular,  might  not 
have  induced  Bonaparte  to  relax  in  his  pretensions,  and  to  re- 
vert to  the  counsels  of  moderation,  which  seem  to  have  dicta- 
ted M.  Talleyrand's  first  correspondence,  is  mere  matter  of 
speculation. 

The  animosity,  so  studiously  excited  at  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  was  by  no  means  extinguished  in  this  country  ;  and 
an  incident  soon  occurred,  which  served  to  shew  that  motives 
still  more  inexcusable  contributed  to  the  general  sentiment  in 
favour  of  a  rupture  of  the  negociation.  Though  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  discussion  had  broken  off  were  unknown,  the 
intelligence  of  Lord  Lauderdale's  departure  from  Paris  was 
received  at  the  great  commercial  resort,  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
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don,*  with  bursts  of  approbation  ;  and  shouts  of  applause,  at 
the  prospect  ot  the  continuance  of  the  war,served  to  shew  with 
how  much  indifference  the  calamities  of  the  world  can  be  con- 
templated, when  they  serve  to  administer  to  the  gratification  ot 
a  spirit  ot"  commercial  cupidity. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

British  History:  Last  Sickness  and  Death  of  Mr.  Fox — Memoir — 
New  Ministerial  Arrangements — Dissolution  of  Parliament — Naval 
Campaign  of  1806:  Annihilation  of  the  French  Squadron  under  Ad- 
miral he  Seigle,  by  the  Fleet  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Sir  John 
Thomas  Duckworth — Ois/iersion  and  Destruction  of  Admiral  Villuu- 
mez's  Squadron  by  a  tempest — Ca/iture  of  the  Marengo  and  Belle 
Poule,  by  the  Squadron  under  Sir  J.  B.  Warren — Gallant  Achieve- 
ments by  the  West  India  Fleet — Ca/iture  of  Four  French  Frigates  by 
Sir  Samuel  Hood — Surrender  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  Eng- 
lish Troo/is,  under  Sir  David  Baird— Unauthorized  Expedition 
against  South  America — Surrender  of  Buenos  Ayres  to  the  English — 
He-conquest  of  that  Capital — Insurrection  against  the  Emperor  of 
Hayti,  violent  Death  of  Dessalines,  and  Appointment  of  Christophe 
as  his  Successor — Differences  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  of  America — The  Points  stated  and  discussed. 

The  accession  of  Mr.  Fox  to  power,  whatever  hopes  it 
might  excite  in  a  political  party,  or  in  the  great  body  of  the 
nation,  was  a  circumstance  pregnant  to  himself  with  incon- 
venience and  danger.  In  a  life  of  retirement,  which,  com- 
paratively speaking  at  least,  he  might  be  said  to  enjoy,  before 
his  summons  to  power  by  the  death  of  his  political  rival,  the 
consequences  of  his  youthful  eccentricities  were  capable  of 
being  palliated  by  cautious  attention  and  remedial  applications. 
But  on  his  advance  to  office,  the  perplexities  of  intrigue,  the 
collision  of  claims,  the  chagrin  of  submitting  to  arrangements 
which  he  most  desired  to  preclude,  but  which  it  seemed  re- 
quisite to  adopt,  the  prolonged  contest  in  parliament,  the  fre- 
quent summonses  to  council,  and  even  the  very  convivialities 
with  which  it  was  thought  expedient  to  celebrate  and  cement 
a  new  administration,  were  but  ill  calculated  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  that  health,  which  was  now,  more  than  ever,  desirable ; 
but  seemed  also  more  than  ever  in  danger.  In  a  few  months 
symptoms  appeared  of  an  alarming  nature,  and  it  was  strongly 
apprehended  that  Mr.  Fox  laboured  under  an  incipient  drop- 
sy. The  business  of  the  house  of  commons  he  was,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  impaired  health,  obliged  to  abandon  ;  but  with 
this  deduction  from  his  harassing  employments,  the  remainder 

*  Lloyd's  Coffee-House, 
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pressed  too  heavily  upon  him  ;  and  whatever  chance  might 
have  been  afforded  by  a  total  abstinence  from  public  business, 
and  a  recurrence  to  his  rural  retirement  and  regularity,  this 
chance  was  not  afforded.  It  was  not  long  before  the  most  de- 
cided indications  of  dropsy  appeared,  inconsequence  of  which 
all  hope  of  continued  life  was  founded  upon  a  long  succession 
of  operations,  which,  in  comparatively  vigorous  subjects,  have 
sometimes  preserved  the  springs  of  life  for  a  series  of  years, 
but  which  a  broken  constitution  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  capa- 
ble of  sustaining.  The  operation  of  tapping  was  several  times 
performed  on  Mr.  Fox,  producing  that  temporary  relief  which 
it  seldom  fails  to  effect :  but  the  disease  was  too  formidable 
for  effectual  resistance,  and,  in  a  short  time,  even  for  mitiga- 
tion. After  a  series  of  increasing  languors,  amidst  which  the 
fondness  of  affection  would  seem  to  perceive  foundations  for 
hope,  which  medical  skill  could  never  really  admit  ;  this  great 
man  closed  his  connection  with  all  mortal  scenes,  at  Chiswick, 
the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  on  the  13th  of  September, 
in  the  59th  year  of  his  age.  The  regret  occasioned  by  this 
event  was  evinced  by  the  general  feeling  at  the  reception  of 
the  intelligence,  notwithstanding  it  had  been  so  long  expected, 
and  by  that  procession  which  some  time  after  took  place  on  the 
solemn  interment.  The  funeral  was  performed  at  private  ex- 
pense, but  was  attended  nevertheless  by  the  most  distinguish- 
ed nobility,  vast  numbers  of  the  house  of  commons,  many 
dignitaries  of  the  church,  men  of  genius  and  talents  from 
all  quarters,  a  numerous  body  of  the  electors  of  West- 
minster, and  gentlemen  deputed  from  distant  parts  of  the 
country,  in  testimony  of  their  respect  for  the  character  of  the 
deceased,  and  an  immense  assemblage  of  the  general  popula- 
tion of  the  metropolis.  One  general  sentiment  of  grief  appear- 
ed to  overwhelm  all  the  distinctions  of  party  politics,  and  the 
day  that  consigned  Fox  to  the  grave,  was  consecrated  from 
all  profane  and  factious  asperity,  to  deplore  the  loss  of  a  man, 
whose  genius,  acquirements,  and  virtues,  did  honour  to  the 
nation  and  to  the  age.  The  private  character  of  this  great  man 
appears  to  have  abounded  in  all  those  qualities  which  can  con- 
ciliate affection  and  esteem.  The  independence  of  his  mind 
was  totally  unmixed  with  any  portion  of  that  surly  asperity 
with  which  it  is  too  frequently  connected  ;  and  while  it  excited 
respect,  it  did  not  impair  attachment.  The  frankness  of  his 
manners,  the  generosity  of  his  feelings,  which,  agreeably  to 
the  testimony  of  one  who  knew  him  well,  were  unalloyed  by 
the  smallest  particle  of  gall  ;  the  elevation  of  his  principles  j 
and  that  self-oblivion,  which  he  displayed  in  circumstances, 
where  personal  interest,  in  common  minds,  appears  to  absorb 
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every  other  sentiment ;  procured  for  him  in  return,  a  degree 
of  regard,  which  perhaps  was  scarcely  ever  extended  to  any 
human  individual,  as  he  appears  to  have  been  excelled  by  no 
one  in  the  tenderness  of  his  affections,  the  sublimity  of  his 
views,  and  the  comprehension  and  sagacity  of  his  understand- 
ing.* 

On   the  death  of  Mr.    Fox,  Lord  Grenville,  on  wjiom  the 
duty  of  suggesting  the  new  ministerial  arrangements  naturally 


*  The  Right  Hon  CHARLES  JAMES  FOX,  born  the  13th  of 
January,  1749,  was  the  second  son  of  Henry  Lord  Holland,  by  the  sister 
of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  to  the  accidental  favours  of  high  rank, 
and  of  titled  relatives,  he  added  the  more  solid  advantages  of  extraor- 
dinary natural  genius,  and  strong  powers  of  mind.  After  a  short  initia- 
tion at  Westminster  school,  he  was  removed  to  Eton,  and  from  Eton  he 
removed  to  Oxford,  where  he  is  said  to  have  studied  more  than  ten 
hours  a  day,  during  the  whole  time.  The  uniformity  of  a  college  life  did 
not  long  agree  with  the  ardour  of  his  mind,  and  after  some  time  spent 
at  the  university,  he  set  out  on  the  usual  tour  of  Europe.  Though  he 
indulged  freely  in  the  dissipations  over  which  his  rank  and  fortune  gave 
him  the  command,  yet  he  did  not  fail  to  acquire  that  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  and  of  human  nature,  which  fitted  him  for  the  most 
exalted  rank  in  the  state.  An  unfortunate  attachment  to  the  gaming 
table,  which  can  never  be  passed  over  in  silence,  nor  spoken  of  without 
becoming  censure,  was  the  principal  error  of  Mr.  Fox's  youth ;  and  be- 
fore he  was  eighteen  years  of  age  he  had  lavished  away  large  sums  of 
money,  and  contracted  very  heavy  debts.  His  father,  being  apprised  of 
these  excesses,  recalled  his  favourite  son.  At  nineteen  years  of  age,  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  parliament  for  Midhurt,  and  his  first  speech 
was  in  favour  of  ministers,  and  against  Mr.  Wilkes  and  the  Middlesex 
election.  After  sharing  the  favours  of  the  minister  as  a  lord  of  the  ad- 
miralty, and  afterwards  as  a  lord  of  the  treasury,  he  was  dismissed  from 
office  by  the  following  laconic  epistle  from  the  premier : — 

"  Sir — His  majesty  has  thought  proper  to  order  a  new  commission  of 
treasury  to  be  made  out,  in  which  I  do  not  see  your  name. 

(Signed)  "  North." 

At  the  general  election  in  1780,  the  family  borough  of  Midhurst  hav- 
ing fallen  into  different  hands,  Mr.  Fox,  conscious  of  his  own  powers, 
became  a  candidate  for  the  city  of  Westminster,  in  which,  after  a  vio- 
lent contest,  he  succeeded,  though  opposed  by  the  formidable  interest  ot 
the  Newcastle  family,  and  by  the  whole  influence  of  the  crown.  Being 
now  the  representative  of  a  great  city,  he  appeared  in  parliament  in  a 
more  dignified  capacity,  and  acquired  a  considerable  increase  of  conse- 
quence to  his  political  character.  During  the  American  war  he  was  a 
regular,  consistent,  and  active  antagonist  of  the  ministry,  and  the  pow- 
erful and  frequent  application  of  his  superior  talents  to  popular  pur- 
poses, obtained  him  the  title  of  "  The  man  of  the  people."  On  the  re- 
moval of  Lord  North  he  was  raised  to  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  as  secretary 
of  state.  The  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  soon  after  dissolved 
the  new  ministry,  and  Mr.  Fox,  after  some  time  opposing  the  measures 
of  Lord  Shelburne,  returned  to  power  by  his  well  known  coalition  with 
Lord  North.  This  event  is  regarded  as  a  stigma  in  the  political  life  of 
Fox,  who  in  the  ardour  of  his  zeal,  had  often  declared,  that  he  would 
not  trust  himself  in  the  same  room  with  Lord  North,  but  would  employ 
all  his  powers  to  bring  him  to  the  scaffold  for  the  flagitiousness  of  his 
public  crimes.  An  union  bottomed  in  ambition,  and  deprecated  by  every 
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devolved,   recommended  to   his  majesty  the  appointment  of 
Lord  Howick  to  the  foreign  office,  in  the  situation  of  his  de- 


class  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  could  not  long  be  sustained.  The  memo- 
rable India  bill  proved  fatal  to  the  coalition  ministry,  and  produced  their 
downfall.  Mr.  Fox  had  ever  shewn  himself  a  friend  to  peace,  and  on 
two  occasions  his  powerful  eloquence  proved  of  the  last  importance  to 
the  nation;  first,  by  preventing  an  unprofitable  war  with  Russia,  relative 
to  the  possession  ot  Oczakow  ;  and  secondly,  by  arresting  an  armament 
against  Spain,  which  had  no  higher  object  than  a  participation  in  the  fur 
trade  of  Nootka  Sound.  On  the  regency  question  during  the  king's  ill- 
ness, in  1788,  Mr.  Fox  insisted  upon  the  right  of  the  prince  to  the  re- 
gency, while  his  great  political  rival  took  the  constitutional  ground  ;  but 
the  restoration  of  the  sovereign's  health  settled  the  violent  and  pro- 
tracted discussions  of  this  momentous  question. 

No  sooner  had  the  French  nation  evinced  a  sincere  desire  to  shake  off 
the  yoke  of  absolute  power,  than  Mr.  Fox  hailed  the  auspicious  dawn  of 
rising  liberty.  At  first,  the  two  great  rival  chiefs,  who  agreed  in  nothing 
else,  unii  ed  cordially  in  this  cause,  and  while  one  presaged  a  long  and 
uninterrupted  peace,  the  extinction  of  the  national  debt,  and  the  pros- 
perity of  the  British  empire  ;  the  other  gloried  in  beholding  a  mighty 
people  rescued  from  the  most  oppressive  servitude,  and  augured  the 
happiest  results  in  favour  of  the  human  race.  Soon  they  became  op- 
posed to  each  other,  and  the  most  serious  conflicts  were  the  result  of 
their  discussions.  Mr.  Fox  experienced  the  dereliction  of  many  of  his 
associates,  and  among  others  of  Mr.  Burke,  the  man  from  whose  lips  he 
had  imbibed  the  principles  of  freedom.  War  was  commenced  ;  a  war, 
to  which  Mr.  Fox,  in  every  stage  of  its  progress,  gave  his  decided  nega- 
tive ;  but  Mr.  Pitt,  who  was  supposed  at  first  to  engage  in  the  contest 
with  reluctance,  left  no  means  untried  to  secure  the  support  of  parlia- 
ment. Titles,  offices,  and  honours,  were  distributed  with  no  sparing 
hand  ;  the  opposition  benches  were  nearly  deserted,  and  Mr.  Fox  was 
left,  almost  alone,  to  contend  with  a  host  of  foes.  Finding  his  efforts 
without  effect,  he  determined  to  secede  from  parliament,  and  evinced  a 
wish  to  retire  altogether  from  public  life ;  but  the  entreaties  of  his 
friends,  and  the  occurrence  of  a  new  train  of  events,  prevented  the  exe- 
cution of  that  design.  In  1803,  he  returned  to  his  parliamentary  duty,  and 
the  death  of  his  great  political  rival,  in  the  beginning  of  1806,  brought 
him,  after  an  interval  of  two  and  twenty  years,  into  his  former  office  of 
secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs.  Aware  that  he  had  but  a  short 
space  before  him,  he  declared  that  he  should  die  contented,  if  he  could 
but  previously  obtain  a  peace — an  honourable  peace,  for  Britain  ;  re- 
move all  legal  disabilities  arising  out  of  religion,  in  order  to  unite  more 
closely  the  interests  of  Ireland  with  those  of  England  ;  and  lastly,  obtain 
a  complete  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  Scarcely  had  he  commenced 
his  career  of  public  and  official  business,  before  the  powers  of  his  body- 
sunk  exhausted  by  the  too  vigorous  exertion  of  his  mind ;  and  the  im- 
mense pressure  of  public  concerns,  broke  down  a  constitution  which  had 
previously  indicated  symptoms  of  decay,  before  the  mighty  purposes  re- 
volving in  his  breast  could  be  matured,  and  almost  before  any  of  his  wise 
and  salutary  plans  conld  be  realized. 

"  To  an  extraordinary  natural  capacity,  improved  and  embellished 
by  liberal  education  ;  and  to  a  quickness  of  apprehension,  which  instant- 
ly seized  every  object  that  was  presented  to  it,  this  great  man  added 
a  memory  richly  stored  with  science  and  literature,  and  well  fraught 
with  historical  and  political  knowledge.  He  was  profoundly  versed  in 
the  history  and  constitution  of  his  country.  He  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  history,  the  strength,  the  policy,  the"  separate  and  relative  interests 
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parted  friend ;  Mr.  Grenvillc  to  be  first  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
in  the  place  of  Lord  Howick  ;  Mr.  Tierney  to  be  president  of 
the  board  of  control,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Grenville,  who  had 
succeeded  to  that  office,  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  on  the  ap- 
pointment of  Lord  Minto  to  the  government  of  Bengal; 
Lord  Sidmouth  to  succeed  to  the  presidency  of  the  council, 
from  which  Earl  Fitz William,  on  account  of  bad  health,  was 
desirous  to  withdraw  ;  and  Lord  Holland  to  succeed  Lord 
Sidmouth,  as  lord  privy  seal.  In  all  these  arrangements  his 
majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  acquiesce;  and  it  is  worthy 
of  observation,  that  the  only  new  member  brought  into  the 
cabinet  was  Lord  Holland,  the  nephew  of  Mr.  Fox. 

No  sooner  were  these  changes  completed,  than  his  majesty, 
conceiving  that  an  increased  portion  of  energy  might  be  pro- 
cured to  the  public  councils  and  measures,  by  resorting  to  the 
elective  power  of  the  people,  determined  to  dissolve  the  ex- 
isting parliament.  The  returns  to  the  new  parliament  were 
such  as  to  add  greatly  to  the  weight  and  influence  of  the  friends 


and  views  of  those  states  which  once  constituted  what  has  not  been  im- 
properly called  the  great  republic  of  Europe.  In  a  word,  he  was  igno- 
rant of  npthing  which  was  necessary  to  constitute  the  consummate 
statesman  "  As  a  public  speaker,  his  manner  was  not  graceful,  but  it 
was  peculiarly  animated  and  impressive.  "  His  merit  as  a  parliamentary 
debater,  did  not  consist  in  the  length,  variety,  or  roundness  of  his  periods  ; 
but  in  the  truth  and  vigour  of  his  conceptions  ;  in  the  depth  and  extent 
of  his  information,  in  the  retentive  powers  of  his  memory  ;  in  the  faculty 
of  spreading  out  his  matter  so  clearly  to  the  grasp  of  his  own  mind,  as  to 
render  it  impossible  that  he  should  ever  fail  in  the  utmost  clearness  and 
distinctness  to  others ;  and  in  the  exuberant  fertility  of  his  invention, 
which  spontaneously  brought  forth  his  ideas  at  the  moment,  in  every 
possible  shape  by  which  the  understanding  might  sit  in  the  most  accu- 
rate judgment  upon  them  "*  His  eloquence  was  plain,  nervous,  ener- 
getic, and  vehement:  it  simplified  what  was  complicated,  it  unravelled 
what  was  entangled ;  it  cast  light  on  what  was  obscure,  and  through  the 
understanding  it  forced  its  way  to  the  heart.  And  to  crown  all,  this 
powerful  eloquence  was  uniformly  exerted  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
justice  ;  in  defence  of  the  oppressed  and  persecuted  ;  and  in  vindicating 
the  rights,  the  freedom,  and  the  happiness  of  mankind.  If,  since  the 
commencement* of  the  Christian  sera,  peace  ever  had  a  steady,  a  disin- 
terested advocate,  it  was  in  Charles  James  Fox.  Peace  was  his  con- 
stant aim,  his  ardent  hope,  his  living  counsel,  and  his  dying  prayer. 
Resignation  to  providence  was  a  marked  feature  in  the  character  of  Mr. 
Fox.  His  departure  out  of  this  life  was  unruffled  by  remorse ;  he  had 
sacrificed  every  thing  that  was  personal  to  his  country's  good;  and  his 
dying  moments  were  blessed  with  the  reflection  that  "his  last  effort  had 
been  conformable  to  the  divine  religion  he  professed — to  give  peace  to 
the  world  Cheered  by  the  approving  smiles  of  heaven,  he  sunk  into 
the  arms  of  death,  and  "  I  die  happy, "f  was  one  of  the  last  sentences 
that  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  expiring  patriot. 

*  Lord  Erskine's  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Speeches  of  Mr.  Fox. 
f  Memoirs  of  the  latter  years  of  Mr.  Fox,  by  J.  B.  Trotter,  his  Pri- 
vate Secretary. 
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of  administration  in  the  house  of  commons.     The  whig  party, 
which  had  been  driven  out  cf  ch.  representation  in  Yorkshire, 
in  178-I-,  recovered  one  oi  the  seat;;  for  that  great    and  inde- 
pendent county,   by  the  return  of  Walter  Fawkes,   Esq.     In 
Norfolk,   after  a  hard   fought  contest,    both  the  members  re- 
turned were  of  that  party.     Mr.  Roscoe,  distinguished  as  an 
author  for  his  elegant   literature,    and  as  a  man  for  his  know- 
ledge of  business  and  respectability  of  character,  came  in  for 
Liverpool,  notwithstanding  his  direct  avowal  against  the  slave 
trade  j  or  rather  in   consequence  of  that  avowal,  "  No  slave- 
ry,'  ben  3  the  inscription  on  his  banners.     But   on  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Tierney,  one  oi  the  king's  ministers,  was  rejected 
by  the  electors  of  Southwark,  and  a  member  in  the  ranks  of 
opposition  wsts  returned  for  the  city  of  Norwich. 

During  the  greatei  part  of- the  present  year,  Ireland  enjoy- 
ed uninterrupted  tranquillity,  under  the  mild  and  conciliatory 
government  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  ;  but  towards  its 
close,  disturbances  broke  out  in  the  north,  occasioned  by  a 
banditti,  who,  assuming  the  name  of  "  Thrashers,"  committed 
every  species  of  crime  and  outrage,  under  the  cover  of  night. 
Strong  applications  were  made  to  the  castle  to  quell  these  riot- 
ous proceedings  by  the  insurrection  law,  the  usual  remedy  in 
Ireland  on  such  occasions  ;  but  the  Duke  of  Bedford  refused 
to  resort  to  so  violent  a  remedy,  and  by  a  proper  use  of  the 
ordinary  and  regular  authority  of  government,  he  succeeded 
effectually  in  repressing  and  putting  a  stop  to  these  alarming 
excesses. 

The  British  navy  maintained  during  the  present   year  its 
accustomed  superiority.     The  shattered  remains  of  the  com- 
bined fleets  of  France    and    Spain  were  closely  blockaded  by 
Lord  Collirgwood,  off  Cadiz.     Admiral   Russel  was  at  the 
same  time  employed  in  watching  the  Dutch  ports  ;  and  fleets 
of  British  cruisers  were  exercising  the  most  indefatigable  vi- 
gilance and  activity  off  the  port  of  Brest.     In  the  Downs  the 
light  squadrons  employed   on  that  station  kept  a  scrutinizing 
eye  over  the  port  of  Boulogne,  from  which  the  flotilla  of  the 
enemy  did  not  venture  to  move  beyond  the  batteries,  under 
a  well-founded  apprehension  of  inevitable  destruction.     From 
the  North  Sea  to  the   Straits  of  Gibraltar,  the   enemy   were 
blockaded  in  tkeir  harbours,   and  had  the  mortification  to  see 
the  British  squadrons  riding  before  them  in  perpetual  triumph. 
With  all  the  vigilance  which  it   was    possible  to   exercise  in 
prosecuting  the  system  of  blockade,   opportunities  would  in- 
evitably occur,  of  which  the  enemy  availed  themselves,  for 
sending  out  their  remaining  vessels  of  war,  for  the  succour  of 
their  colonies,   and  the  annoyance  of  the  British  trade.     At 
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the  close  of  the  preceding  year,  Admiral  Villaumez,  accom- 
panied by  Jerome  Bonaparte,  the  brother  of  the  French  Em- 
peror, availed  himself  of  one  of  these  opportunities  to  escape 
from  port  with  eleven  sail  of  the  line,  and  a  number  of  fri- 
gates. After  Continuing  in  company  for  ten  days,  the  fleet 
separated  info  two  different  squadrons,  one  of  which,  consist- 
ing of  five  ships  of  the  line,  two  frigates,  and  a  corvette,  un- 
der the  command  of  Admiral  Le  Seigle,  steered  for  St.  Do- 
mingo, and  having  arrived  at  that  port,  disembarked  a  body  of 
troops,  arid  a  supply  of  ammunition  for  the  use  of  the  colony. 
On  the  6th  of  February,  Admiral  Sir  J.  T.  Duckworth,  with 
a  British  fleet  under  his  command,  consisting  of  seven  ships 
of  the  line,  and  four  frigates,  discovered  the  French  squadron 
to  windward  of  Ocoa  bay.  The  enemy,  sensible  of  his  inferi- 
ority, endeavoured  to  effect  his  escape,  but  by  the  judicious  ma- 
noeuvres of  the  British  admiral,  this  intention  was  frustrated. 
The  French,  notwithstanding  their  inferior  strength,  fought 
with  great  gallantry  ;  but  after  an  engagement  of  two  hours, 
Admiral  Le  Seigle  ran  his  ship,  the  Imperiaie,  on  shore,  and 
was  followed,  by  the  captain  of  the  Diomede.  The  other  three 
ships  of  the  line  struck  to  his  majesty's  arms,  and  were  im- 
mediately taken  possession  of  by  the  conquerors,  but  the 
smaller  vessels  had  sufficient  good  fortune  to  effect  their  es- 
cape.*    The  Imperiaie  and  the   Diomede  were  after  the  en- 


*  BRITISH  LINE. 

Guns, 
Superb,  Vice-admiral  Duckworth,        -  -  74 

Northumberland,  Rear-admiral  Cochrane,        -        -        ™  74 

Spencer,        -        -        -        -        -        -■       ..        -        -        -        -74 

Agamemnon,  ---------  64 

Canopus,  Rear-admiral  Louis,  ____--         34 

Donegal,         -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -  .      -        -  74 

Atlas,         -----------         74 
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Frigates;— Acasta,  Magicienne,  Kingfisher,  and  Epervier. 

FRENCH  LINE. 

Guns. 

L'lmperiale,  Admiral  Le  Seigle,  -  120  (destroyed ) 

L'Alexandre,  Captain  Garreau,        -  84  (taken) 

Le  Diomede, Henry,  84  (destroyed) 

Le  Brave, Conde,  74  (taken) 

Le  Jupiter,        — -—  Laignel,  74  (taken) 
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Frigates — La  Felicite,  La  Comete.7   r**mhrt  ) 
Corvette  La  Diligence.  ,  5  (  €8caPeaJ 
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gagement  both  destroyed  by  the  British  fleet ;  and  the  com- 
plete annihilation  of  this  formidable  force  served  "  to  add 
another  sprig  of  laurel  to  our  naval  history,"^  and  procured 
for  Admiral  Duckworth,  his  officers  and  crews,  the  unanimous 
thanks  of  both  houses  of  parliament. 

The  other  squadron  of  Villaumez,  amounting  to  six  sail  of 
the  line,  with  three  frigates,  was  originally  destined  for  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  having  been  informed  of  the  capture 
of  that  settlement  by  the  English,  they  steered  first  to  the 
coast  of  Brazil,  and  afterwards  to  the  West  Indies.  In  the 
month  of  June,  Admiral  Cochrane,  the  English  admiral  upon 
the  windward  station,  who  had  at  that  time  only  four  sail  of 
the  line  and  three  frigates,  discovered  the  enemy  near  Barba- 
does,  but  contented  himself  with  watching  his  motions,  not 
considering  it  safe  to  hazard  an  engagement  with  such  a  dis- 
parity of  force.  Nor  was  it  necessary  ;  for  the  ruin  of  this 
hostile  fleet  was  soon  after  accomplished  by  the  fury  of  the 
elements.  A  gale  of  wind,  one  of  the  most  tremendous  ever* 
experienced,  separated  the  ships  of  the  enemy,  on  the  18th  of 
August,  and  the  French  admiral  reached  the  Havannah  with 
extreme  difficulty.  The  Impetueux  made  for  the  coast  of 
North  America,  and  was  followed  into  the  Chesapeake  by  his 
majesty's  ships  the  Bellisle  and  Bellona,  where  she  was  run 
ashore,  and  burnt  by  the  crew  of  the  Melampus.  Of  the  re- 
maining vessels,  two  were  eventually  destroyed  by  the  Eng- 
lish on  the  same  coast;  but  the  Castor,  which  was  supposed  to, 
have  foundered  at  sea,  reached  the  port  of  Brest  in  the  mid- 
dle of  October.  Prince  Jerome,  whose  appearance  in  a  Bri- 
tish port  was  anticipated  with  confidence,  with  the  good  for* 
tune  which  appears  characteristic  to  the  voyages  of  his  family, 
eluded  the  vigilance  of  his  pursuers,  and  at  length  succeeded 
in  gaining  a  French  harbour. 

The  French  admiral  Linois  had  long  carried  on  a  predatory 
warfare  in  the  Indian  seas,  unmolested  and  undismayed.  His 
successes  were  a  theme  of  exultation  to  the  enemy,  and  ex- 
citt-d  feelings  of  depression  and  apprehension  in  this  country, 
such  as,  in  similar  circumstances,  will  ever  occur  in  a  mercan- 
tile community.  The  isle  of  France  had  been  the  grand 
depot  of  the  plunder  he  had  collected,  whence,  in  different  bot- 
toms it  had  been  transferred  to  France.  Thither  the  admi- 
ral's ship,- the  Marengo,  of  eighty  guns,  and  seven  hundred 
and  forty-four  men  •  and  the  Belle  Poule,  of  forty  eighteen- 
pounders,  and  three  hundred  and  twenty  men  ;  were  this  year 
bending  their  course,  having  completed   their    levies    on  Bri- 


*  Sir  J.  T.  Duckworth's  Despatches,  dated  at  Sea,  Feb.  7th,  1806, 
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tish  property,  and  looking  forward  to  the  splendid  enjoyment  of 
the  produce  of  their  toih  ThesehopesLhowever  Were  fatally  inter- 
cepted by  Sir  J.  B.  Warren,  with  one  of  the  squadrons  which 
had  been  despatched  in  pursuit  of  Jerome  Bonaparte;  On  the 
morning  of  the  13th  of  March,  at  day-light,  the  French  ships 
were  seen  to  windward,  when,  after  a  running  fight  of  about 
three  hours,  the  Marengo  was  obliged  to  strike  to  the  British 
flag,  and  her  example  was  speedily  followed  by  the  Belle  Poule. 
This  event,  so  mortifying  to  the  hopes  of  the  French  admiral, 
diffused  general  satisfaction  throughout  Great  Britain,  and  the 
catastrophe  of  the  French  expedition  to  the  east  afforded  some 
atonement  for  the  depredations  committed  by  Admiral  .Linois 
upon  British  commerce. 

.  An  action  which  requires  honourable  mention  in  the  cata- 
logue of  illustrious  exertions  by  sea,  was  performed  by  a  part 
of  the  Jamaica  fleet.  Eleven  of  these  merchant  vessels  being 
on  their  passage,  and  destitute  of  convoy,  were  attacked  by  a 
French  privateer,  which  they  twice  beat  off.  Having  received 
intelligence  soon  after,  that  three  other  privateers  were  in  pur- 
suit of  them,  they  provided  for  their  arrival  by  constituting 
Captain  M'Farlan,  the  master  of  one  of  the  ships,  their  com- 
modore, and  by  sending  detachments  of  men  to  enable  him  to 
perform  the  duties  of  his  new  appointment  with  eff  ct.  The 
privateers  soon  after  arrived,  but  after  an  hour's  warm  fight- 
ing, they  thought  proper  to  retire  from  the  conflict,  leaving 
these  heroic  traders  to  pursue  their  voyage  without  further 
molestation. 

Five  large  frigates  and  two  corvettes,  with  troops  on  board, 
for  the  West  Indies,  having  escaped  from  Rocheford,  on  the 
24th  of  September,  were  on  the  following  day  met  at  sea  by 
a  British  squadron  under  Commodore  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  and 
after  a  running  fight  of  several  hours,  four  of  the  five  fri- 
gates were  compelled  to  strike.  The  loss  of  the  English  in 
this  action,  amounted  to  only  nine  killed  and  thirty-two  wound- 
ed, but  their  gallant  commander  unfortunately  received  a  severe 
wound  in  the  right  arm,  which  rendered  the  amputation  of  the 
limb  necessary. 

But  vain  would  be  the  attempt  to  enumerate  all  the  instances 
of  courage,  enterprise,  and  skill,  which  distinguished  the 
British  navy  during  the  present  year.  The  capture  of  the 
Pomona  frigate  on  the  coast  of  Cuba,  though  defended  by  a 
strong  castle  and  a  formidable  line  of  gun-boats,  all  of  which 
were  destroyed  by  two  English  frigates,  the  Anson  and  the 
Arethusa  ;  the  action  between  the  French  frigate,  the  Sala- 
mander, of  forty-four  guns,  supported  by  batteries  and  troops, 
provided  with  musketry  and  field-pieces  on  the  shore,  and  the 
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English  ship  the  Constance,  of  twenty-four  guns,  assisted  by 
a  sloop  of  war  and  a  gun-brig,  in  which  both  vessels  were 
stranded  and  lost,  though  not  till  after  the  Frenchman  had 
been  compelled  to  strike  his  colours  to  the  English  ;  and  the 
boldness  and  intrepidity  displayed  in  numerous  actions,  in 
which  vessels  were  cut  out  from  under  the  protection  of  bat- 
teries, or  in  other  circumstances  unfavourable  for  attack,  reflect 
the  highest  honour  on  those  who  succeeded  in  such  hazardous 
enterprises,  and  add  glory,  if  possible,  to  the  achievements  of 
the  British  navy. 

An  expedition  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  had  sailed  from 
England  in  the  month  of  August,  1805,  at  the  moment  when 
hostilities  were  breaking  out  on  the  continent,  and  when,  from 
the  plan  of  operation  concerted  between  the  British  govern- 
ment and  its  allies,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  the  whole 
of  our  disposable  force  would  have  been  employed  in  some  con- 
tinental operation,  The  force  destined  for  this  conquest  con- 
sisted of  about  five  thousand  land  troops,  under  Sir  David 
Baird,  with  a  provisional  naval  force  commanded  by  Sir 
Home  Popham.  Having  touched  at  San  Salvador  for  re- 
freshment, the  expedition  sailed  from  that  place  on  the  26th 
of  November,  and  reached  Table  Bay  on  the  4th  of  January. 
After  a  general  survey  of  the  shore,  it  was  found  impossible 
to  land  the  troops  nearer  to  Cape  Town  than  Saldanha  and 
Lospard's  Bay.  The  debarkation  was  conducted  with  per- 
fect order,  under  the  protection  of  the  fleet,  and  although  a 
few  sharp-shooters  appeared  on  the  heights  and  presented 
some  annoyance  to  the  troops,  only  two  persons  were  wound- 
ed by  their  fire,  and  the  landing  would  have  been  effected  with- 
out any  other  loss,  had  not  one  of  the  boats,  in  the  ardour  of  the 
crew's  zeal  to  be  first  on  shore,  upset,  by  which  accident 
thirty -five  soldiers,  rank  and  file,  were  drowned.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  8th,  the  army,  consisting  of  the  25th,  59th,  71  st, 
72d,  83d,  and  93d,  regiments,  was  formed  into  two  brigades, 
with  two  howitzers,  and  six  light  field-pieces,  and  moved  for- 
wards on  the  road  towards  Cape  Town.  Having  ascended 
the  summit  of  the  Blauberg,  or  Blue  Mountains,  and  dislodg- 
ed the  enemy's  light  troops,  their  main  body,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant  General  Janssens,  was  discovered,  drawn 
up  in  two  lines,  and  in  motion,  to  anticipate  the  approach  of 
the  British  troops.  The  enemy's  force  was  estimated  at 
about  five  thousand  men,  principally  cavalry,  wTith  twenty-three 
pieces  of  cannon.  Perceiving  it  was  their  intention  to  turn 
the  right  flank  of  the  British  army,  General  Sir  David  Baird 
formed  his  force  into  two  columns,  the  second  brigade,  under 
Brigadier-general  Ferguson,  keeping  the  road,  while  the  first 
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struck  to  the  right  and  took  the  defile  ol  the  mountains.  Hav- 
ing effected  these  operations,  the  first  line  was  formed  with 
equal  celerity  and  order,  and  the  left  wing,  composed  of  the 
Highland  brigade,  was  thrown  forward,  and  advanced  with 
the  steadiest  step,  under  a  heavy  fire  of  round  shot,  grape  and 
musketry.  Nothing  could  surpass  or  resist  the  determined 
braverv  of  the  British  troops,  headed  by  their  gallant  leader, 
General  Ferguson  ;  and  the  number  of  the  enemy,  who  cover- 
ed the  plain,  served  only  to  augment  their  ardour  and  confirm 
their  discipline.  For  some  time  they  received  the  British  force 
with  firmness,  and  maintained  their  position  without  dismay, 
but  in  the  moment  of  charging,  the  valour  of  the  British  troops 
bore  down  all  opposition,  and  forced  the  Batavians  to  a  preci- 
pitate retreat. 

The  first  brigade,  composed  of  the  24th,  59th,  and  83d  regi- 
ments, and  commanded  in   the   absence  of  Brigadier-general 
Beresford,  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Baird,  was  unavoidably  pre- 
cluded, by  its   situation,   from  any  considerable  participation 
in  the  triumph  of  the  British  arms,  though  the  flank  companies 
of  the  24th  had  an  opportunity  of    distinguishing  themselves, 
in  dislodging  a  number  of  horse  and  riflemen  from  the  heights 
on  the  right  flank.     It  is  scarcely  possible  to  convey  an   ade- 
quate idea  of  the  obstacles  which  opposed  the  advance  and  re- 
tarded the  success  of  our  army.     A  deep,    heavy,   and  hard 
land,   covered  with  shrubs,  and  scarcely  pervious  to  light  bo- 
dies of  infantry  ;  and  above   ail,  the  total  privation  of  water, 
under  the  effects  of  a  burning  sun,  had  nearly    exhausted  the  ' 
troops  in  the  moment  of  victory,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  dif- 
ficulty that  they  were  enabled  to  reach  the  Reit  Valley,  where 
they  took  up  their  position    for   the    night.     A    considerable 
portion  of  the    provisions    and  necessaries,   with   which   the 
army  were  supplied  at  their  debarkation,  was   lost  during  the 
action,  and  they  occupied  their  ground  under  an  apprehension 
that  even  the  great  exertions  of  Sir  Home  Popharn  and  the  navy 
could  not  relieve  them  from  starvation.     In  this  engagement,- 
so  brilliant  to  the  British  arms,    the    loss  of  the  vanquished 
exceeded  seven  hundred  killed  and  wounded,  while  the  loss  of 
the  victors  amounted  only  to  fifteen  killed  and  one   hundred 
and  ninety-seven  wounded  and  missing.* 

On  the  9th,  the  army  under  General  Baird  reached  the  Salt 
River,  where  they  proposed  to  encamp,  but  a  flag  of  truce 
having  arrived  from  the  commandant  of  the  garrison  of  Cape 
Town,  with  offers  to  capituiau  ,  the  articles  were  agreed  upon, 
and  the  following  day  the  town  was  surrendered   to  the  Bri- 

*  Sir  David  Baird's  Despatches,  dated  Cape  Town,  January  12, 1806. 
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tish  army.  After  the  battle  of  the  8th,  the  governor-general, 
Janssens,  retired  with  a  body  of  forces  to  Hottentots  Hol- 
land's Kloof,  a  pass  leading  to  the  district  of  Zwellendam, 
and  seemed  disposed  to  maintain  himself  in  the  interior.  But 
General  Beresford  having  been  sent  against  him,  he  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  surrender,  on  terms  by  which  the  conquest  of  the 
colony  was  completed,  and  its  internal  tranquillity  secured.  By 
the  articles  of  capitulation  signed  with  General  Beresford  on  the 
18th  of  January,  it  was  agreed,  that  the  whole  of  the  settlement 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  all  its  dependencies,  and  the 
rights  and  privileges  held  and  exercised  by  the  Batavian  go- 
vernment, should  be  surrendered  to  his  Britannic  Majesty;  and 
that  in  consideration  of  the  gallant  conduct  of  the  army  under 
General  Janssens,  they  should  be  embarked,  and  sent  straight 
to  Holland,  at  the  expense  of  the  British  government,  and  not 
considered  prisoners  of  war. 

Sir  Home  Popham,  the  naval  commander  employed  against 
the  Cape,  had  contributed  materially  to  the    expedition    being 
undertaken,  by  the  intelligence  he  had  communicated    to   his 
majesty's  government  of  the  defenceless  state  of  that  impor- 
tant settlement,  and  of  the  probability  that  it  would  soon   be 
reinforced  from  Europe.     He  had  also,  in  common  with  other 
naval  officers,  been  occasionally   consulted   by    Mr.   Pitt  and 
Lord  Melville  about  their  designs   on  South  America,  and  at 
their  desire  he  had  conferred  with  General  Miranda,  on  that 
officer's  views  and  projects  in   that    quarter.     The    result   of 
these  communications  had  been  his  appointment   to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Diadem,  of  sixty-four  guns,  in  December,  1804, 
for  the  purpose  "  of  co-operating   with   General  Miranda,  to 
the  extent    of  taking  advantage   of  any   of  his    proceedings, 
which  might  tend  to   secure  to  the  British  a   position   on  the 
continent  of  South  America."*     But  he  had  been  afterwards 
given  distinctly  to  understand  that,  from  deference  to  Russia, 
all  projects  of  that  nature  had  been  for  the  present  abandoned  ; 
and  when  sent  to  reduce  the  Cape,  no    instruction,  direct  or 
implied,  public  or  confidential,  had  been  given  to    him,  which 
could  authorise  his  leaving  that  colony,   and   employing  the 
force  under  his  command  in  any  service  unconnected  with  its 
conquest  or   preservation.     His   mind,   however,    which    had 
formerly  been  occupied  about  schemes  of  conquest  in    South 
America,  was,   sometime  after   the   reduction    of  the    Cape, 
again  turned  to  such  speculations,  in  consequence  of  informa- 
tion received  of  the  weakness  of  the  Spanish  colonies  on  Rio 
Plata,  and  exaggerated  reports  of  the  disaffection  of  the  peo- 


*  Lord  Melville's  Evidence  in  Sir  H.  Popham's  Trial  March,  9, 180/ 
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pie  towards  their  government.  He  was  so  far  influenced  by 
these  considerations,  and  by  the  prospect  of  public  and  private 
gain  from  the  conquest  of  Buenos  Ayres,  that,  forgetful  of 
his  duty  as  an  officer,  he  determined  on  carrying  off  the  whole 
of  the  naval  force  at  the  Cape,  and  attempting  with  it  some 
exploit  in  the  Rio  Plata  ;  and  having  persuaded  Sir  David 
Baird  to  acquiesce  in  his  plans,  he  obtained  from  that  officer  a 
small  body  of  troops  under  General  Beresford,  to  co-operate 
in  any  enterprise  he  should  attempt. 

Thus  assisted,  he  sailed  from  the  Cape  about  the  middle 
of  April,  leaving  that  settlement  without  an  armed  vessel  to 
protect  it  from  insult,  and  directed  his  course  in  the  first  place 
to  St.  Helena,  where  he  had  the  address  to  procure  from  the 
governor  a  small  reinforcement  to  his  little  army,  which,  after 
all,  did  not  exceed  one  thousand  six  hundred  men,  including 
marines.  With  this  very  inadequate  force  for  so  great  an  en- 
terprise, he  steered  for  Rio  Plata,  and  arrived  at  the  mouth 
of  that  river  in  the  beginning  of  June.  It  was  now  debated, 
whether  an  attack  should  be  made  on  Buenos  Ayres  or  Monte 
Video,  and  the  former  being  preferred,  the  troops  were  remo- 
ved from  the  line  of  battle  ships  into  the  transports  and  fri- 
gate that  accompanied  the  expedition,  in  which,  after  sur- 
mounting with  great  skill  and  perseverance  the  difficulties  of 
a  most  intricate  navigation,  they  arrived  before  Buenos 
Ayres,  on  the  24th  of  June,  and  next  day  disembarked  with- 
out resistance  on  Punta  de  Quilmes,  about  twelve  miles  from 
that  city.  A  body  of  Spaniards,  placed  on  a  height,  at  two 
miles  distance,  witnessed  the  landing  of  the  British  army 
without  opposing  it,  and  General  Beresford  having  marched 
against  them  on  the  following  morning,  they  fled  with  precipi- 
tation at  the  first  fire,  leaving  behind  them  their  artillery.  No 
ether  difficulty  occurred  after  this  success,  except  the  passage 
of  a  river,  which  it  was  necessary  to  cross  in  the  way  to  Bue- 
nos Ayres  j  but  this  being  effected  with  the  aid  of  rafts  and 
boats,  General  Beresford  entered  the  city  on  the  27th,  the 
viceroy  having  previously  abandoned  it,  and  fled  to  Cordova, 
with  the  small  body  of  troops  under  his  command. 

While  the  army  was  thus  employed  in  the  conquest  of  Bue- 
nos Ayres,  the  line  of  battle  ships  of  the  squadron  made  de- 
monstrations before  Monte  Video  and  Maldonado,  in  order  to 
alarm  and  occupy  the  garrisons  of  these  places,  in  which,  as  it 
afterwards  appeared,  were  stationed  the  regular  troops  of  the 
colony,  while  the  defence  of  Buenos  Ayres,  from  its  situa- 
tion, supposed  to  be  less  liable  to  attack,  had  been  committed 
to  the  militia.  To  this  accident,  and  to  the  misconduct  and 
timiditv  of  the  viceroy,  who  was  quite  inexperienced  in  mili- 
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tary  affairs,  the  success  of  an  expedition,  undertaken,  not 
more  in  defiance  of  the  rules  of  discipline,  than  in  opposition 
to  the  dictates  of  prudence,  may  in  a  great  measure  be  attri- 
buted. In  justice,  however,  to  the  British  commanders,  it 
must  be  added,  that  in  the  execution  of  their  enterprise,  they 
displayed  great  boldness  and  intrepidity,  and  that,  after  vic- 
tory, they  shewed  a  degree  of  forbearance  and  moderation  to 
the  vanquished.  About  1,200,000  dollars  of  public  money- 
were  found  in  the  town,  and  sent  to  England  ;  besides  which, 
public  money,  in  quicksilver  and  Jesuit's  bark,  to  the  value  oi 
near  three  millions  of  dollars,  was  seized  for  the  benefit  of  the 
captors  ;  but,  before  it  could  be  secured  on  board  the  ships., 
the  place  was  re-taken  by  the  enemy. 

The  capture  of  Buenos  Ayres  diffused  through  every  part 
of  the  British  empire  the  most  extravagant  joy,  and  delusive 
expectations,  A  circular  manifesto  from  Sir  Home  Popham 
to  the  principal  mercantile  and  manufacturing  cities,  announ- 
cing, and  certainly  not  underrating  the  value  of  the  market  he 
had  opened,  spread  widely  and  rapidly  the  most  exaggerated 
notions  of  his  conquest  ;  and  led,  as  was  naturally  to  be  ex- 
pected from  so  unusual  and  unprecedented  an  address,  to  many 
rash  and  improvident  mercantile  speculations,  in  which  the 
adventurers  had  reason  afterwards  amply  to  lament  their  cre- 
dulity. The  delusion  was  universal,  and  allowing  much  for 
ignorance  and  want  of  reflection,  incredibly  and  unaccounta- 
bly great.  It  was  forgotten,  that  Buenos  Ayres,  and  other 
parts  of  South  America,  had  been  always  supplied  with 
English  goods  through  Spanish  or  neutral  bottoms  ;  and, 
though  a  direct  trade,  by  affording  our  manufactures  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  a  circuitous  one,  might  increase  the  demand 
for  them,  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  could  be  in  any 
proportion  to  the  sanguine  expectations  and  over  speculations 
of  the  British  merchants.  Inexhaustible  mines;  fertile,  salu- 
brious plains  ;  an  innocent,  unoffending  population,  cruelly 
oppressed  by  their  former  masters,  and  gratefully  repaying 
with  submission  and  obedience  those  that  had  rescued  them 
from  slavery ;  were  the  false  and  flattering  images  that  daz- 
zled every  eye,  and  banished  sober  and  cool  reflection  from 
every  bosom.  It  was  not  considered  that  our  new  acquisition 
was  eighteen  hundred  miles  distant  from  the  mines  of  Potosi ; 
that  the  intermediate  country  was  inhabited  by  a  race,  hardy 
and  unsettled,  expert  in  the  management  of  their  horses  and 
spears,  and  as  invincible  in  defensive  war  as  the  Arabs  of  the 
desert ;  nor  that  Buenos  Ayres  itself  owed  its  wealth  and  im- 
portance, not  to  its  natural  resources,  derived  from  the  fertile, 
but  uncultivated  country  that  surrounds  it?  but  to  its  acciden- 
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;il  and  artificial  pre-eminence,  as  the  capital  of  an  extensive 
government,  and  the  emporium  between  the  mother  country 
and  her  more  distant  colonies. 

When  intelligence  reached  government  of  Sir  Home  Pop- 
ham's  unauthorised  departure  from  the  Cape,   and   meditated 
invasion  of  South  America,  orders  were  instantly   despatched 
to  recall  him  home,  and  put  a  stop  to  his  expedition.     These 
orders  were  too  late   to  prevent  his  enterprise  ;  and  when  the 
news  of  his  success  arrived,  the  strong  objections  to  his  plan 
were  drowned  in  the  universal  joy  at  the  fortunate  result  of 
his  operations.      A  conquest,  which  the  government  would  not 
have  made,  it  had  not  the  resolution  to  abandon  ;  or  possibly, 
deceived  by  the  ease  with  which  the  victory  had  been  gained, 
it  gave  in  to  the  popular  delusion,  and  supposed  that  South 
America  required  only  to  be  attacked  in  order  to  be  subdued. 
Long  before  the  system  proper  to  be  followed  with  Buenos 
Ayres  came  to  be  discussed  in  the  British  cabinet,  that  settle- 
ment was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.     The  Spaniards  had 
been  taken  by  surprise,  and  beaten  by  a  handful  of  men,  be- 
cause attacked   where  they  were   unprepared  for  resistance  ; 
but  no  sooner  had  they  recovered  from  their  panic,  and  dis- 
covered the  smallness  of  the  numbers  of  their  opponents,  than, 
ashamed   of  their  defeat,  they  began  to  concert  measures  to 
expel  their  invaders.     Emissaries  from  Buenos  Ayres  excited 
the  country  people  to  arms,  and  an  insurrection  wras  organized 
in  the  heart  of  the  city,  under  the  eye  of  the  English  com- 
mander-in-chief, which  seems  to  have  escaped  his  vigilance, 
till  it  had  arrived  at  maturity,  and  was  ripe  for  action.     Li- 
niers,  a   French  colonel  in  the  Spanish  service,  crossed  the 
river  in  a  fog,  on  the  4th  of  August,  unobserved  by  the  English 
cruisers,  and  landed  at  Conchas,  above  Buenos  Ayres,  bring- 
ing with  him  about  one  thousand  men  from  Monte  Video  and 
Sacramento.     Encouraged  by  this  reinforcement,  the  armed 
levies  from  the  country,  which  had  been  defeated  by  General 
Beresford  in  a  sally,  advanced  again  to  the  city,  and   sum- 
moned the  castle   to   surrender.     All  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  were  now  in  arms,  and  the  danger  appeared  so  imminent, 
that  the   English  had  determined  to  evacuate  the  place,  and 
retire  to  their  ships  ;  but  they  were  prevented  by  the   state 
of  the  weather,  and  after  a  desperate  action  on  the  12th,  in  the 
streets,  and  great  square  of  the  town,  in  which  they  were  at- 
tacked with  incredible  fury,  and  severely  annoyed  by  a  destruc- 
tive fire  Irom  the  windows   and  balconies  of  the  houses,  they 
were  compelled  to  lay  down  their  arms.     The  terms  on  which 
they   surrendered   became  afterwards  the  subject  of  dispute 
and  recrimination  between  Generals  Beresford  and  Liniers, 
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who  acted  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  Spaniards.  Thus 
much  only  is  certain,  that,  contrary  to  the  articles  of  capitu- 
lation signed  by  Liniers,  the  English  were  detained  prisoners 
of  war,  and  marched  up  the  country.  The  loss  of  the  British 
army  in  the  action  of  the  12th,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
sixty-five  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  besides  thirteen  hun- 
dred made  prisoners.  Thus  terminated  the  first  expedition 
to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  such  were  the  bitter  fruits  of  an  enter- 
prise, undertaken  without  authority,  and  originating  in  a 
"  breach  of  public  duty,"  which,  though  alleviated  by  circum- 
stances, was  adjudged  by  a  court-martial  to  be  "  highly  cen~ 
surable,"  and,  for  the  general  good  of  his  majesty's  service, 
deserving  of  a  "severe  reprimand."^ 

At  the  time  when  the  city  was  taken,  Sir  Home  Popham, 
the  author  of  all  these  disasters,  was  riding  in  safety  off  the 
coast,  but  he  continued  to  blockade  the  river  with  his  squad- 
ron till  the  arrival  of  the  troops  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
in  the  month  of  October,  enabled  him  to  re-commence  offen- 
sive operations.  In  renewing  his  efforts  against  South 
America,  his  first  attempt  was  to  make  himself  master  of 
Monte  Video,  but  finding  it  impossible  for  the  ships  to  ap- 
proach near  enough  to  batter  the  walls,  he  was  obliged  to  de- 
sist from  the  enterprise.  On  the  29th  of  October,  a  body  of 
British  troops  was  landed  at  Maldonado,  under  Colonel  Vas- 
sal, and  the  Spaniards  having  been  driven  from  that  place, 
and  from  the  isle  of  Gorriti,  a  sufficient  space  was  gained  for 
the  encampment  of  the  troops,  and  a  tolerable  safe  anchorage 
procured  for  the  ships.  In  this  situation  our  army  in  South 
America  remained  at  the  end  of  the  present  year,  receiving 
successive  reinforcements  from  England  and  the  Cape,  and 
preparing  for  further,  and  still  more  disastrous  enterprises. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place  on  the  Spanish  main, 
the  negroes  of  St.  Domingo  rose  against  Dessalines,  their 
chief,  who,  in  imitation  of  Napoleon,  had  assumed  the  title 
of  Emperor  of  Hayti,  and  having  come  upon  him  by  surprise, 
put  him  to  death— a  catastrophe  he  had  merited  by  the  cru- 
elty and  injustice  of  his  government,  and  provoked  by  the  in- 
dulgence of  a  jealous  and  vindictive  temper,  against  which  no 
station  or  service  afforded  protection.  His  successor,  Chris- 
tophe,  contented  himself  with  the  humbler  title  of  chief  of  the 
government  of  Hayti,  and  in  that  capacity  issued  a  procla- 
mation, bearing  date  the  24th  of  October,  1806,  opening  to 


*  Sentence  of  the  Court-martial  for  the  Trial  of  Sir  Home  Popham, 
held  March  11th,  1807. 
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neotral  nations  the  commerce  of  his  dominions  on  principles 

the  most  liberal  and  enlightened. 

The  United  States  of  America  continued  to  flourish  under 
the  pacific  administration  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and,  protected  b\ 
their  neutrality,  which  in  the  midst  of  so  many  belligerent 
powers  they  were  still  able,  though  with  some  difficulty,  to 
maintain,  they  extended  their  trade  and  navigation  beyond  all 
former  example.  In  the  year  commencing  on  the  1st  of  Oc- 
tober, 180.5,  and  ending  at  the  same  period  in  1806,  their  ex- 
ports were  valued  at  one  hundred  and  one  millions  of  dollars, 
of  which  forty-one  millions  were  in  native  commodities,  and 
the  remainder  in  foreign  goods  re-exported.  Their  revenue, 
arising  almost  exclusively  from  the  customs,  which  in  1805 
had  not  exceeded  thirteen  millions,  rose  in  1806  to  nearly  fif- 
teen millions.*  The  reduction  of  their  public  debt  proceeded 
as  rapidly  as  the  conditions  on  which  it  had  been  contracted 
would  permit,  and  at  the  close  of  the  present  year,  the  sum 
actually  redeemed  amounted  to  twenty-three  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  was  equal  to  more  than  two-thirds  of  what  remained 
unpaid.  The  tranquillity  of  their  Indian  frontier  was  secured 
by  the  wise  and  just  policy  of  the  government  towards  the 
Indian  tribes,  whose  esteem  and  confidence  the  republicans 
had  gained  by  the  unvarying  rectitude  of  their  conduct,  in  all 
their  transactions  with  them,  and  by  their  unceasing  attention 
to  promote  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  their  uncivilized 
neighbours. 

But  in  the  midst  of  all  this  prosperity,  such  is  the  chequered 
state  of  all  human  affairs,  that  even  America  was  not  without 
her  evils  and  complaints.  Differences  had  existed  for  a  con- 
siderable time  with  Spain,  arising  out  of  the  ill-defined  boun- 
daries of  Louisiana,  and  the  Spaniards  had  made  inroads  on 
the  district  of  New  Orleans,  and  the  Mississippi,  even  in  those 
parts  that  had  been  expressly  and  unequivocally  ceded  to  the 
United  States.  Negociations  on  these  topics  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  two  governments  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  without  arriving  at  any  conclusion,  and  excited  or  kept 
alive  that  state  of  irritable  feeling,  which  is  ever  the  effect  of 
long  suspense,  when  interesting  results  are  involved  in  the 
issue. 

At  the  -same  time,  the  disputes  of  America  with  the  Eng- 
lish government  had  assumed  an  important  character,  and 
could  not  be  viewed  without  alarm,  particularly  by  those  indi- 
viduals whose  interests  were  involved  in  the  preservation  of 


*  Message  of  the  American  President,  dated  Dec.  2, 1806. 
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peace  between  the  two  countries.  The  complaints  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  against  Great  Britain  involved  three  points  : 

First,  The  practice  of  impressing  British  seamen  found  on 
board  of  American  merchant  vessels  on  the  high  seas  ; 

.Second,  The  violation  of  their  rights  as  neutrals,  by  seizing 
and  condemning  their  merchantmen,  though  engaged  in  what 
they  considered  a  lawful  commerce  ; 

And  Third,  The  infringement  of  their  maritime  jurisdiction 
upon  their  own  coasts.  (56.) 

The  practice  of  impressing  seamen  on  board  American  ves- 
sels, engaged  in  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  commerce,  was,  they 
contended,  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  their  flag,  inconsistent 
with  their  rights  as  an  independent  nation,  and  pregnant  with 
outrages  and  abuses.  It  continually  happened,  as  they  assert- 
ed, that  native  Americans  were  impressed  by  our  sea  officers 
on  pretence  of  their  being  Englishmen,  and  forced  to  serve  in 
the  English  navy  ;  and  such  was  the  similarity  of  language  and 
of  external  appearance  between  individuals  of  the  two  nations, 
that,  with  the  purest  intentions,  these  mistakes  could  not  be 
avoided.  That  a  practice,  that  necessarily  led  to  such  an  into- 
lerable abuse,  however  it  might  be  justified  in  the  abstract  on 
the  principles  of  public  law,  could  not  be  endured  by  any  inde- 
pendent state,  unless  from  inability  to  resist  the  injury.  It 
was,  they  held,  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  protect  their 
lawful  trade  from  interruption  and  outrage,  and  to  vindicate 
their  citizens  from  compulsory  services  in  the  battles  of  a  fo- 
reign power.  They  were  ready  to  acquiesce  in  any  measures 
that  could  be  devised  to  prevent  deserters  from  the   British 


(56.)  Another  and  not  less  important  point  of  controversy  between 
the  two  countries,  arose  from  the  novel  principles  proclaimed  by  the 
British  govern meiat  in  regard  to  blockades.  The  proclamation  of  the  in- 
vestment of  an  enemy's  port  was  held  by  the  latter  to  give  notice  of  the 
fact  to  neutrals  from  the  date  on  which  it  was  issued,  however  distant 
the  neutral  might  be,  and  consequently  subjected  to  capture,  not  merely 
vessels  attempting  to  enter,  but  such  as  might  be  found  in  any  part  of 
the  ocean  sailing  for  the  blockaded  port.  This  unjustifiable  system, 
which  was  equally  unwarranted  by  the  law  of  nations  and  ruinous  in  its 
operation  upon  American  commerce,  was  followed  by  another  still  more 
indefensible.  The  established  law  of  war,  which  had  been  sanctioned  by 
reason  as  well  as  precedent,  required  that  to  constitute  a  legal  blockade 
there  should  be  cruising  before  the  enemy's  port  such  a  naval  force  as 
to  render  it  dangerous  for  a  neutral  to  attempt  to  enter.  This  salutary 
rule  was  now  violated.  By  the  mere  effect  of  a  proclamation,  a  long  line 
of  enemy's  coast  was  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  Ameri- 
can vessels  were  captured  and  condemned  on  proof  of  their  being  bound 
to  a  port  thus  nominally  blockaded.  Against  these  measures  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  remonstrated  with  energy  and  warmth,  but 
without  effect.  The  same  injurious  system  of  aggression  was  continued 
until  the  war  of  1812,  of  which  it  was  one  of  the  leading  causes. 
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navy  from  finding  refuge  in  the  American  territory,  or  shelter 
on  board  American  ships,  but  they  could  no  longer  permit  the 
liberty  of  their  citizens  to  depend  on  the  interested  or  capri- 
cious sentence  of  a  British  officer. 

To  this  it  was  answered  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  that 
no  power  but  her  own  could  release  her  subjects  from  their 
duty  of  allegiance,  and  provided  she  infringed  not  the  juris- 
diction of  other  independent  states,  she  had  a  right  to  inforce 
their  services  wherever  she  found  them.  That  no  state  had 
such  jurisdiction  over  its  merchants'  vessels  upon  the  high 
seas,  as  to  exclude  a  belligerent  from  searching  them  for  con- 
traband of  war,  or  for  the  persons  or  property  of  enemies  j 
and  if,  in  the  exercise  of  that  right,  the  belligerent  should  dis- 
cover on  board  of  a  neutral  vessel  its  subjects  who  had 
withdrawn  from  their  lawful  allegiance,  upon  what  ground 
could  the  neutral  refuse  to  surrender  them  ?  It  was  further 
contended,  that  it  was  impossible  to  maintain,  that  the  belli- 
gerent may  lawfully  seize  what  belongs  to  its  enemy,  without 
violating  neutral  rights,  and  yet  not  have  the  power  to  reclaim 
what  is  its  own.  And  if  the  right  to  impress  be  clearly  in  fa- 
vour of  the  belligerent,  it  was  one  too  important  to  Great 
Britain,  in  her  then  situation,  too  essential  to  her  safety  in  the 
war  in  which  she  was  engaged,  to  be  abandoned  or  relinquished 
for  one  instant,  unless  some  unexceptionable  plan  could  be 
devised,  of  attaining  the  same  end,  by  means  less  violent  and 
less  liable  to  abuse.  The  difficulty  of  distinguishing  between 
an  Englishman  and  an  American,  though  it  might  be  a  good 
reason  for  being  cautious  and  reserved  in  the  exercise  of  the 
right  of  impressing  in  neutral  ships,  formed,  it  was  contend- 
ed, no  argument  against  the  right  itself. 

With  respect  to  the  second  ground  of  complaint,  Great  Bri- 
tain had  conceded  to  the  Americans  in  the  late  war,  permis- 
sion to  trade  with  the  colonies  of  the  enemy,  for  articles  in- 
tended for  their  domestic  consumption  ;  and  in  case  no  market 
was  found  in  the  United  States  for  articles  imported  with  that 
intention,  permission  had  been  given  to  them  to  re-export 
these  articles  to  any  port,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  not  invested 
by  our  blockading  squadrons.  But  we  had  constantly  refused 
them  permission  to  trade  directly  between  the  colonies  of  the 
enemy  and  the  mother  country.  "  It  is  now  distinctly  under- 
stood," says  Sir  John  Nicholl,  his  majesty's  advocate-general, 
in  a  report*  officially  communicated  by  Lord  Kawkesbury  to 

*  Dated  March  16,  1801,  and  officially  communicated  by  Lord 
Hawkesbury,  to  Mr.  Rufus  King,  the  American  plenipotentiary,  on  the 
11th  of  April  following. 
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the  American  government,  and  transmitted  to  all  our  vice- 
admiralty  courts  abroad,  as  a  rule  for  their  future  guidance 
and  direction,  u  that  the  produce  of  the  colonies  of  the  ene- 
my may  be  imported  by  a  neutral  into  his  own  country,  and 
may  be  re-exported  from  thence  even  to -the  mother  country 
of  the  same  colony.  The  direct  trade,  however,  between  the 
mother  country  and  its  colonies,  has  not,  I  apprehend,  been 
recognized  as  legal,  either  by  his  majesty's  government,  or 
by  his  tribunals.  What  is  a  direct  trade  ?  or  what  amounts 
to  an  intermediate  importation  into  the  mother  country  ?  may 
sometimes  be  a  question  of  some  difficulty.  But  the  high 
court  of  admiralty  has  expressly  decided,^  that  landing  the 
goods,  and  paying  the  duties  in  the  neutral  country,  breaks 
the  continuity  of  the  voyage,  and  is  such  an  importation  as 
legalizes  the  trade,  although  the  goods  be  re-shipped  in  the 
same  vessel,  and  on  account  of  the  same  neutral  proprietors, 
and  be  forwarded  for  sale  to  the  mother  country."  From  this 
communication  it  came  to  be  universally  understood  in  Ame- 
rica, that  the  mere  act  of  landing  the  goods,  and  u  paying  the 
duties  in  the  neutral  country,  was  sufficient  to  break  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  voyage,  and  to  legalize  the  trade  in  the  eyes  of 
the  British  courts  of  admiralty." 

Soon  after  this  correspondence,  the  peace  of  Amiens  put 
an  end  for  a  short  time  to  questions  of  this  nature.  When 
hostilities  were  recommenced  between  France  and  England, 
the  merchants  of  America,  recollecting  the  footing  on  which 
this  trade  had  been  placed  at  the  conclusion  of  the  former 
war,  embarked  in  it  without  apprehension,  as  a  commerce  per- 
fectly lawful,  and  carried  it  on  to  an  immense  extent,  till  the 
summer  of  1805,  when  a  new  ground  of  decision  was  adopted 
by  our  admiralty  courts,  which  suddenly,  and  without  the 
smallest  warning,  exposed  the  whole  of  this  trade  to  seizure 
and  condemnation.  It  was  now  decided,  that  the  proof  of  a 
payment  of  duties  in  America  was  no  evidence  of  a  bona  fide 
importation  into  that  country  ;f  because  payment  of  duties  in 
America,  does  not  mean  that  the  duties  have  been  actually 
paid  in  money,  but  that  they  have  been  secured  by  bonds  ;  and 
from  the  peculiar  system  of  revenue  laws  established  in  the 
United  States,  the  merchant  who  re-exports  goods  previously 
imported,  gets  a  profit  by  his  transactions  with  the  custom- 
house,  instead  of  suffering  any  loss  or  deductions  from  his 


*  Decision  of  Sir  William  Scott,  in  the  case  of  the  Polly,  July,  5,  1800. 

f  This  point  was  first  decided  in  the  case  of  the  Essex,  in  May,  1805  ; 
and  after  an  elaborate  discussion,  a  similar  decision  was  pronounced  in 
the  case  of  the  William,  March,  1806. 
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gains.  The  importer,  where  the  duties  are  ascertained,  gi\  ( 
bonds  for  the  amount  of  such  duties  ;  but  if,  on  the  next  day, 
he  should  enter  the  same  goods  for  exportation,  he  is  entitled 
to  debentures  from  the  custom-house,  payable  on  the  same  days 
with  the  bonds,  and  made  out  for  the  same  sums,  with  a  de- 
duction of  only  three  and  a  half  per  centum,  which  is  retained 
for  the  government.  But  such  is  the  indulgent  nature  of  the 
revenue  laws  of  America,  that  the  bonds  lie  unissued  in  the 
custody  of  the  revenue  officers,  while  the  debentures  are  as- 
signable and  transferable  securities,  capable  of  being  recovered 
by  a  summary  process ;  and,  should  the  importer  fail,  enjoy- 
ing a  priority  before  all  private  demands.  The  result  of  the 
whole  operation,  therefore,  is,  that  the  government  lends  to 
the  private  credit  of  the  merchant,  the  character  of  a  public 
security  ;  and  receives  three  and  a  half  per  centum  on  the 
amount  of  the  bonds  deposited  at  the  custom-house,  for  the 
more  valuable  accommodation  which  the  debentures  afford. 

When  these  facts  were  made  known  to  our  courts,  they  re- 
fused any  longer  to  admit  the  payment  of  duties  in  America 
as  a  proof  of  a  bona  Jide  importation.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
the  merchants  of  America,  without  looking  to  the  legal 
grounds  of  the  former  decisions,  had  trusted  to  Lord  Hawkes- 
bury's  communication,  announcing  that  "  landing  the  goods, 
and  paying  the  duty,  legalized  the  trade,"  and  had  in  conse- 
quence embarked  their  capital  in  a  commerce,  which  they  were 
taught  on  such  high  authority  to  consider  as  a  legal  and  au- 
thorised trade.  When  the  parties  engaged  in  this  species  of 
commercial  adventure  saw  their  vessels  captured  by  British 
cruisers,  without  any  previous  warning,  and  brought  into  port 
for  adjudication,  they  naturally  complained  of  the  violence 
and  inconsistency  of  that  conduct  which  had  subjected  them 
to  these  ruinous  proceedings,  and  accused  the  British  govern- 
ment of  robbery  and  injustice.  Congress,  in  a  short  time, 
caught  the  flame  with  which  it  was  surrounded,  and  after  pass- 
ing several  resolutions  that  bore  evident  indications  of  irrita- 
tion and  precipitancy,  a  non-importation  law  was  passed  on 
the  18th  of  April  against  the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain, 
to  take  effect  on  the  15th  of  November  following.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  commissioners  sent  to  negociate  with  the  Eng- 
lish government,  were  instructed  to  obtain  from  ministers 
some  clear  and  precise  rule  for  regulating  their  trade  with 
the  colonies  of  the  enemy,  not  liable  to  be  changed  by  orders 
ot  council,  or  instructions  to  cruisers,  and  not  exposed  to  the 
uncertainty  of  determinations  respecting  the  intentions  ot 
partits. 

The  third  ground  of  complaint  urged   by  the  Amercicans 
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was  of  much  less  importance  than  either  of  the  other  two, 
and  their  demand  to  have  their  maritime  jurisdiction  defined 
and  respected,  was  so  just  and  reasonable,  as  to  be  incapable 
of  resistance.  An  unfortunate  accident,  in  which  an  Ameri- 
can seaman  happened  to  be  killed,  on  the  waters  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  within  sight  of  New  York,  drew  the  attention 
of  both  countries  to  this  subject,  and  rendered  some  regula- 
tions indispensable.;  but  no  difficulty  could  occur  in  settling 
a  point  that  was  already  settled  by  the  law  of  nations.  In 
the  exercise  of  the  privilege  of  searching  neutral  vessels,  se- 
veral British  ships  had  been  cruising  off  the  American  har- 
bours, and  Captain  Whitby,  in  the  Leander,  of  fifty  guns, 
was  stationed  off  Sandy  Hook,  and  appointed  for  this  pur- 
pose. Many  vessels  were  brought  to  by  them  and  boarded, 
and  some  of  the  seamen  were  impressed,  or  recovered  into 
the  service  of  England.  In  addition  to  these  causes  of  irri- 
tation, it  was  sworn  by  Joseph  Pierce,  the  master  of  the  sloop 
Richard,  that  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  beach,  off 
Sandy  Hook,  three  shots  were,  on  the  25th  of  April,  fired 
from  a  British  sloop  of  war,  the  last  of  which  struck  and 
killed  a  man  at  the  helm  of  his  sloop,  the  brother  of  the  de- 
ponent, the  Leander  being  at  the  same  time  only  a  mile  dis- 
tant. The  affair  of  the  Leander  having  taken  place  during 
the  elections  at  New  York,  great  use  was  made  of  it  by  the 
federal  party,  to  excite  odium  against  the  president,  and  bring 
discredit  upon  his  administration,  on  the  pretence  that  fo- 
reigners were  permitted  to  commit  such  outrages,  by  their 
knowledge  of  the  weakness  and  timidity  of  the  existing  go- 
vernment. To  counteract  these  designs,  Mr.  Jefferson  issued 
a  violent  proclamation,  accusing  of  murder  the  captain  of  the 
Leander,  and  prohibiting  that  sloop,  and  several  other  British 
vessels,  from  entering  the  harbours,  or  remaining  within  the 
jurisdictional  limits  of  the  United  States.  Captain  Whitby 
was  afterwards  tried  in  England  for  the  death  of  the  Ame- 
rican seaman,  and  acquitted. 

The  conferences,  which  were  held  in  London,  for  the  ad- 
justment of  these  differences,  by  Mr.  Monroe.and  Mr.  Pink- 
ney,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  by  Lord  Holland 
and  Lord  Auckland,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  terminated 
in  a  treaty,  from  which  the  President  of  the  United  States 
thought  proper  to  withhold  his  ratification.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, from  the  papers  afterwards  published,  and  laid  before 
parliament,  that  the  commissioners  on  both  sides  were  anima- 
ted by  a  sincere  desire  to  establish  a  firm  and  lasting  friend- 
ship between  the  two  countries,  on  terms  advantageous  to 
both.     After  many  fruitless  conferences,  held  in  the  hope  of 
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devising  some  adequate  substitute  for  the  practice  of  im- 
pressing on  the  high  seas,  the  American  plenipotentiaries  con- 
sented, contrary,  as  it  appears,  to  their  instructions,  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  other  articles  of  the  treaty,  without  any  further 
satisfaction  upon  this  head,  than  an  official  paper  from  Lord 
Holland  and  Lord  Auckland,  dated  the  8th  of  November, 
pledging  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  "  to  issue  instruc- 
tions for  the  observance  of  the  greatest  caution  in  the  impress- 
ing of  British  seamen,  and  of  the  greatest  care  to  preserve 
citizens  of  the  United  States  from  any  molestation  or  injury, 
and  to  afford  immediate  redress  upon  any  representation  of 
injury  sustained  by  them  ;"  and  engaging  besides,  at  any 
future  period,  "  to  entertain  the  discussion  of  any  plan  that 
should  be  devised  to  secure  the  interests  of  both  states,  with- 
out any  injury  to  the  rights  to  which  they  are  respectively  at- 
tached." 

In  the  other  questions  between  the  two  countries,  the  nego- 
ciators  were  more  fortunate  in  bringing  their  labours  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue.  On  the  subject  of  the  circuitous  trade  permit- 
ted to  the  United  States,  between  the  colonies  of,  the  enemy 
and  other  parts  of  the  world,  an  article  was  framed,*  which 
satisfied  the  American  commissioners,  by  substituting  a  clear 
and  precise  rule  for  the  regulation  of  that  commerce,  in  place 
of  the  uncertain  and  changeable  system  by  which  it  had  hi- 
therto been  conducted.  The  principle  of  this  article  was 
taken  from  Lord  Hawkesbury's  communication  to  Mr.  Rufus 
King,  defining  the  difference  between  a  continuous  and  an  in- 
terrupted voyage ;  but  besides  requiring,  as  in  that  communi- 
cation, that  the  goods  should  be  landed,  and  the  duties  paid  in 
the  neutral  country,  that  article  expressly  stipulated,  that  on 
re-exportation  there  should  remain  after  the  drawback  a  duty 
to  be  paid  of  one  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  on  all  articles  of  the 
growth,  produce,  and  manufacture  of  Europe  ;  and  on  all  arti- 
cles of  colonial  produce  a  duty  of  not  less  than  two  per  cent. 
ad  valorem.  The  maritime  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
was  guaranteed  by  another  article,!  against  the  alleged  en- 
croachments and  violations  of  his  majesty's  cruisers ;  and  on 
account  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  American  coast, 
an  extension  of  maritime  jurisdiction,  to  the  distance  of  five 
miles  from  shore,  was  mutually  conceded  by  both  parties  in 
the  American  seas,  on  certain  conditions,  and  with  certain 
limitations  expressed  in  the  treaty.  On  the  other  articles  of 
the  treaty,  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  commercial 
stipulations  contained  in  them  appear  to  have  been  framed  on 

*  Article  XI.  t  Article  XIL 
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the  fairest  and  most  liberal  principles  of  reciprocal  advantage 
and  utility  to  the  two  countries.  (57 .) 

The  year  1806,  with  the  domestic  occurrences  of  which 
the  third  book  of  the  history  of  our  own  times  is  concluded, 
will  be  rendered  memorable  by  the  death  of  two  of  the  most 
distinguished  statesmen  this  country  ever  produced.  In  the 
advantages  of  birth  and  fortune  they  were  equal :  in  eloquence, 
dissimilar  in  their  manner,  but  superior  to  all  their  contempo- 
raries ;  in  influence  upon  the  mind  of  their  hearers  unri- 
valled ;  in  talents  and  reputation,  &  \  iding  the  nation  into  two 
parties  ;  in  probity,  above  suspicion  ;  in  patriotism,  as  in  all 
things  else,  rivals.  Whatever  the  spirit  of  party,  in  the  ar- 
dour of  contention,  may  have  suggested  to  the  contrary,  their 
opposition  was  a  constitutional  struggle  for  power,  to  which 
each  had  pretensions  that  must  have  borne  the  palm  from  any 
other  man  of  his  time. 

At  the  commencement  of  Mr.  Pitt's  long  administration, 
to  which  he  succeeded  by  one  of  those  court  manoeuvres 
which  have  obtained  in  all  countries,  Mr.  Fox  could  rarely 
object  any  thing  to  his  measures,  except  that  the  proposer  of 
them  obtained  his  power  against  the  will  of  the  majority  of 
the  house  of  commons.  In  the  delicate  and  difficult  affair  of 
the  proposed  regency,  the  whig  leader  of  opposition,  the  man 
of  the  people,  endeavoured  to  check  the  limitation  w^hich  the 
court  minister,  the  champion  of  tory  principles,  through  the 
two  popular  branches  of  the  legislature,  would  have  fixed  up- 
on the  hereditary  successor  to  the  executive  government,  on  a 
temporary  demise  of  the  crown.  In  opposition,  each  de- 
claimed against  the  corruption  of  the  commons,  and  proposed 
plans  of  reform.  This  was  the  fulcrum  by  which  the  one 
raised  himself  in  early  youth  to  popular  favour,  and  gained 
the  citadel  of  ministerial  power.  This  too  was  the  engine 
that  the  other  employed  to  besiege  him  in  his  state,  when  he 
found  it  necessary  to  lead,  and  not  impair  parliamentary  influ- 
ence. How  Mr.  Fox,  as  minister,  and  the  avowed  patron  of 
reform,  would  have  encountered  the  difficulties  of  a  similar 
situation,  is  doubtful :  he  died  before  the  hour  of  trial  arrived. 


(57.)  The  convention  signed  by  Messrs.  Monroe  and  Pinkney,  did  not, 
as  has  been  already  observed,  receive  the  sanction  of  the  American  go- 
vernment. It  was  returned  by  Mr.  Jefferson  without  having  been  laid 
before  the  Senate.  His  objections  to  it  were  founded  upon  the  want  of 
a  provision,  on  the  subject  of  impressments,  upon  the  limitation  of  the  co- 
lonial trade  by  the  11th  article,  and  upon  other  points  of  minor  import- 
ance. The  discussions  on  these  subjects  were  renewed  in  England,  but 
the  change  of  ministry,  and  me  orders  in  council  which  were  issued 
shortly  afterwards,  removed  still  further  the  prospect  of  accommoda- 
tion. 
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On  the  subject  of  the  catholic  claims,  each  of  these  state  >men 
gave  them  their  avowed  support,  but  neither  of  them  was 
able  to  carrj  his  views  into  effect,  and  the  attempt  was  fatal 
to  the  powi  r  of  those  to  whom  Mr.  Fox  bequeathed  his  plans 
and  his  influence.  In  their  efforts  to  effect  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade,  the  result  was  differen'.  ;  Mr.  Fox  effected, 
in  one  session  of  parliament,  that  which  the  eloquence  oi 
Mr.  Pitt  had  not  been  able  in  eighteen  years  to  accomplish. 

Upon  the  French  revolution,  and  the  coalition  of  the  Eu- 
ropean powers  against  ¥  ranee,  it  is  but  candid  to  believe,  that 
the  difference  between  these  great  men  was  one  of  real  politi- 
cal opinion.  As  far  as  it  was  a  measure  of  mere  foreign 
policy,  the  one  was  tempted  to  the  course  he  pursued,  by  the 
flattering  hope  of  increasing  the  military  power  of  Britain, 
and  extending  her  influence  upon  the  continent.  At  the  same 
time,  this  policy  afforded  a  counteraction  to  the  spirit  of  re- 
form, which  at  that  period  so  much  embarrassed  him  at  home, 
and  which,  had  he  not  suppressed  by  occupying  the  public  at- 
tention with  foreign  war,  and  by  strong  and  unusual  measures 
of  domestic  coercion,  would  certainly  have  effected  a  reform 
in  the  commons'  house  of  parliament,  by  means  which,  in  his 
opinion,  would  have  endangered  the  due  equipoise  of  our 
mixed  form  of  government.  The  other  was  led  to  observe 
more  profoundly  the  consequences  of  an  attack  upon  the  in- 
fant republic  of  France,  and  knowing  that  the  coalition  was 
composed,  as  indeed  all  coalitions  are,  of  powers  jealous  of 
each  other,  and  that  England  neither  possessed  a  great  mili- 
tary establishment,  nor,  at  that  time,  a  Marlborough  to  give 
an  ascendency  to  a  small  one,  justly  predicted  that  the  conflict 
must  tend  to  render  France  a  nation  of  soldiers,  who  would 
become  the  masters  of  the  continent. 

Whether  the  minister,  having  quenched  the  flame  of  popu- 
lar contention  at  home,  might  have  chosen  a  happy  moment 
for  the  cessation  of  war  abroad,  is  a  question  which  puts  the 
political  sagacity  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  a  test  the  most  difficult  for 
his  reputation.  But  it  must  be  considered,  when,  perhaps,  he 
desired  peace  most,  it  was  unattainable.  Mr.  Fox,  on  the 
contrary,  in  every  stage  of  its  progress,  opposed  the  war  with 
firmness,  and  no  doubt  with  sincerity  ;  for  in  support  of  his 
opinions,  he  employed  his  pen  in  the  only  composition  which 
he  ever  avowed,  and  sacrificed  even  the  friendship  of  Burke 
to  his  conviction  of  their  truth. 

To  conclude  the  parallel,  they  were  men  of  such  transcen- 
dent talents  and  towTering  ambition,  that  had  they  lived  in  a 
republic,  one  or  the  other  would  probably  have  been  dictator : 
in  an  absolute  monarchy,  either  might  have  founded  a  dynas- 
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ty  ;  while,  in  a  mixed  government,  they  were  rival  statesmen, 
alternately  ministers,  and  during  their  political  lives  leaders 
of  the  great  councils  of  the  nation,  whose  names  may  be 
fairly  placed  in  competition  with  any  of  the  ministers  of  mo- 
dern empires,  or  the  popular  leaders  of  ancient  republics. 


BOOK  IV. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Foreign  History  :  Invasion  of  Nafiles  by  the  French  under  Joseph 
Bonaparte — Battle  of  Maida — Policy  of  Prussia — She  accepts  Hano- 
ver from  France,  and  shuts  her  ports  against  British  Commerce- — 
Measures  of  Retaliation  adopted  by  England — Prussia  involved  in  a 
War  with  both  Great  Britain  and  Sweden — Indications  of  approach- 
ing Hostility  between  France  and  P?*ussia — Confederation  of  the 
Rhine — Renunciation  of  the  Title  of  Emperor  of  Germany  by  Francis 
II — French  Expose — Act  of  Aggrandizement — The  United  Provinces 
erected  into  a  Monarchy  under  the  Government  of  Louis  Bonaparte — 
Seizure  and  Execution  of  M.  Palm,  the  Bookseller,  of  Nuremburg — . 
Convocation  of  the  Jews — Traits  in  the  Character  of  Bonaparte. 

The  events  of  the  campaign  of  1805,  consummated  by  the 
treaty  of  Presburg,  had  drawn  around  the  eastern  frontier  of 
France  a  cordon  of  feudatory  sovereigns,  indebted  to  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  for  their  recent  elevation,  and  bound  to  his 
service  by  the  combined  operation  of  policy  and  gratitude, 
Possessing  too  much  collision  of  interest  to  unite  in  opposition 
to  his  authority,  they  exhibited  a  mighty  bulwark  against  the 
attacks  of  his  enemies,  and  seemed  to  free  the  empire  of 
France  from  all  the  dangers  of  future  molestation.  The  king- 
dom of  Italy  derived  also  from  this  treaty  advantages  in  ter- 
ritory and  population  of  the  highest  importance  ;  and  the  iron 
crown  of  the  Lombards  was  strengthened  and  enriched  on 
the  field  of  Austerlitz.  But  triumphant  as  was  the  treaty  of 
Presburg  to  Bonaparte,  in  the  same  proportion  was  it  humilia- 
ting to  the  house  of  Austria.  Her  losses  were  deplorable,  and 
her  influence  in  the  affairs  of  Germany  was  drawing  fast  to  a 
termination.  Her  splendid  dependents,  her  mitred  ecclesias- 
tics, and  the  long  catalogue  of  princes  who  formed  the  minor 
stars  in  the  imperial  constellation,  were  many  of  them  for  ever 
extinguished  ;  and  with  impaired  influence  in  the  west  of  Eu- 
rope—influence which  at  that  period  it  appeared  scarcely  pos- 
sible she  should  ever  regain,  she  seemed  by  this  treaty  re- 
trograde from  the  world  of  civilization,  and  likely  to  be  shut 
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out  from  those  political  concerns,  in  which  she  had  borne  so 
commanding  and  pre-eminent  a  part  for  a  succession  of  ages. 
The  consequences  of  Bonaparte's  successes  against  Austria 
were  particularly  unfortunate  for  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  A 
treaty  of  neutrality  between  France  and  that  country  had  been 
concluded  at  Paris,  on  the  21st  of  September,  1 805,  and  ratified 
at  Portici,  by  the  King  of  Naples,  on  the  8th  of  the  following 
month.  By  this  treaty,  the  Neapolitan  court  engaged  to  re- 
main neutral  in  the  war  between  France  and  the  allied  powers, 
and  to  repel  by  force  every  incroachment  on  her  neutrality. 
But  scarcely  had  six  weeks  elapsed  after  the  ratification  of 
this  treaty,  when  a  squadron  of  English  and  Russian  vessels 
appeared  in  the  bay  of  Naples,  and  were  permitted,  without 
opposition,  to  land  a  body  of  forces  in  that  city  and  its  vicinity. 
This  gross  violation  of  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Portici, 
was  considered  by  the  French  emperor  as  an  act  of  perfidy 
deserving  of  the  severest  punishment ;  and  on  the  morning 
after  the  signature  of  the  treaty  of  Presburg,  Bonaparte  issued 
a  proclamation  from  his  head-quarters  at  Vienna,  in  which  he 
declared,  "  that  the  Neapolitan  dynasty  had  ceased  to  reign.'7 
That  no  time  might  be  lost  in  carrying  this  threat  into  execu- 
tion, the  French  army  under  Joseph  Bonaparte,  marched,  in 
three  divisions,  against  the  kingdom  of  Naples  ;  the  right, 
commanded  by  General  Regnier,  proceeding  against  Gaeta; 
and  the  centre,  under  Marshal  Massena,  through  Capua, 
while  the  left  advanced  through  Istria,  under  General  Lacy* 
On  the  12th  of  February,  Capua  was  invested  by  the  French 
troops,  and  on  the  13th,  a  deputation  from  the  city  waited  on 
Prince  Joseph,  and  signed  a  capitulation,  by  which  Capua, 
Gaeta,  Peschieri,  Naples,  and  the  other  fortresses  of  that 
kingdom,  were  surrendered  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  But 
notwithstanding  this  capitulation,  it  afterwards  appeared,  that 
Gaeta  was  far  from  being  conquered  ;  and  the  Prince  of  Hesse 
Philipsthal,  having  been  summoned  by  General  Regnier  to 
surrender,  answered  with  heroic  firmness,  that  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  justify  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  his  sove- 
reign The  zeal  and  activity  of  the  governor  in  defending  the 
fortress  committed  to  his  charge  was  most  distinguished. 
With  slight  intervals  of  rest  and  refreshment,  he  was  occupied 
night  and  day  in  the  fortifications,  and  by  his  exhortations 
and  example  he  stimulated  his  troops  to  sustain  the  pressure 
.  of  their  situation  with  constancy,  and  to  repel  all  attacks  upon 
the  garrison  with  heroism.  The  valour  with  which  this  place 
was  defended,  and  the  advantages  obtained  by  the  garrison 
over  the  besieging  army,  excited  the  attention  and  admiration 
of  all  Europe  j  and  the  spirit  which  animated  the  governor 
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and  the  troops  at  Gaeta,  began  to  diffuse  themselves  over  the 
Whole  kingdom.  Even  within  the  city  of  Naples,  the  apathy 
which  had  in  the  first  instance  paralized  the  exertions  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  induced  them  to  open  their  gates  without  re- 
sistance to  the  legions  of  the  conquerors,  gave  place  to  more 
patriotic  feelings  ;  and  the  population  of  Calabria  became  at 
length  actuated  by  so  decided  a  spirit  of  hostility  towards 
their  invaders,  that  large  unorganized  masses  of  peasantry 
were  led  to  oppose  the  disciplined  forces  of  the  conquerors  of 
Europe.  The  ardour  of  patriotism  was  mingled  with  the 
thirst  of  vengeance  ;  the  first  instances  of  opposition  from  the 
insurgents  had  been  punished  with  inexorable  severity  ;  and 
these  violent  inflictions  animated  the  spirit  of  opposition  in 
the  Calabrians,  and  increased  the  deadiiness  of  their  hatred. 
Mutual  exasperation  gradually  led  to  the  establishment,  by 
the  French,  of  military  commissions  at  Naples,  and  through- 
out the  country  :  the  constitution  of  which  was  intrusted  to 
Massena,  a  man  whose  feelings  never  warred  against  his  inte- 
rests, and  whose  long  acquaintance  with  the  trade  of  war  had 
steeled  his  heart  againt  the  voice  of  humanity.  The  triumph- 
ant entrance  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  into  his  capital,  to  take  upon 
himself  the  sovereignty  of  his  kingdom,  to  which  he  had  been 
appointed  by  his  brother,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  recent  dynas- 
ty, was  attended  by  those  acclamations  and  addresses  which 
can  always  be  procured  by  power.  But  these  external  de- 
monstrations of  joy  could  not  conceal  the  real  situation  of  his 
newly  acquired  conquests.  The  invader  and  the  patriot  were 
still  in  determined  and  active  hostility  ;  and  the  feelings  of  the 
contending  parties  had  attained  the  utmost  paroxysm  of  rage. 
Military  tyranny,  mortified  and  incensed  at  the  resistance  of 
an  enemy  which  it  despised,  gave  free  scope  to  its  fury,  in  all 
those  excesses  which  it  has  been  the  pride  of  modern  warfare 
to  mitigate.  The  brave  Calabrians,  maddened  by  the. infliction 
of  such  horrors  on  men  whose  crime  consisted  only  in  the  de- 
fence of  their  country,  resolved,  if  possible,  to  out-do  them  in 
retaliation.  The  disposition  to  an  exterminating  contest 
seemed  mutual.  The  excess  of  resentment  seemed  to  destroy 
every  feeling  of  humanity,  and  in  the  weaker  party  all  regard 
to  the  chances  against  their  success.  Impulse  superseded  cal- 
culation ;  passion  imparted  energy  to  weakness ;  and  the  want 
of  discipline  often  seemed  supplied  by  the  frenzy  of  revenge. 

After  the  evacuation  of  Naples  by  the  Russian  and  British 
troops,  Sir  James  Craig  had  retired  to  Sicily  with  the  English 
army,  accompanied  by  the  royal  family  of  Naples,  and  had 
established  his  head-quarters  at  Messina.  At  this  place  he 
remained  till  the  month  of  April,  when  bad  health  compelled 
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him  to  resign  his  command  to  Sir  John  Stuart,  who  was  soon 
after  intrusted  by  his  Sicilian  Majesty  with  the  defence  of  the 
eastern  coast  from  Melazzo  to  Cape  Passaro.  The  army  con- 
tinued at  Messina  till  the  end  of  June,  without  attempting  any 
offensive  operation  against  the  enemy  ;  at  which  period  the 
English  general,  at  the  urgent  solicitations  of  the  court  of 
Palermo,  consented  to  land  with  a  part  of  his  army  in  Cala- 
bria, and  to  make  trial  of  the  loyalty  and  affection  of  the 
people  to  their  former  sovereign.  The  troops  destined  to  this 
expedition  amounted  to  about  four  thousand  eight  hundred 
effective  men ;  with  this  small  force  Sir  John  Stuart  landed 
without  any  material  opposition,  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of 
July,  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Eufemia,  near  the  northern  frontier 
of  Lower  Calabria.  The  French  general,  Regnier,  having 
been  apprised  of  the  debarkation  of  the  English  army,  made 
a  rapid  march  from  Reggio,  uniting  his  detached  corps  as  he 
advanced,  and  anticipating,  with  his  characteristic  confidence, 
the  defeat  of  the  British  troops.  On  the  morning  of  the  3d, 
he  advanced  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Maida,  about  ten 
miles  distant  from  the  English  army,  and  took  up  his  position 
on  a  ridge  of  heights.  His  force  at  that  moment  consisted  of 
about  four  thousand  infantry,  and  three  hundred  cavalry,  to- 
gether with  four  pieces  of  artillery,  and  he  was  in  daily  ex- 
pectation of  being  joined  by  three  thousand  more  troops,  who 
were  marching  after  him  in  a  second  division,  and  who  joined 
the  French  army  on  the  night  of  the  3d.  Perceiving  that  no 
time  was  to  be  lost,  Sir  John  Stuart  determined  to  advance 
towards  the  position  of  the  enemy,  and  having  left  four  com- 
panies of  Watteville's  regiment,  under  Major  Fisher,  to  pro- 
tect the  stores,  and  occupy  the  works  that  had  been  thrown 
up  at  the  place  of  landing,  at  three  o'olock  the  next  morning, 
the  body  of  the  British  army  commenced  its  march  along  the 
borders  of  the  sea,  across  the  plain  of  Eufemia.^  Sir  Sidney 
Smith  at  this  time  took  up  a  position  with  a  small  squadron 


*  The  following  is  the  detail  of  the  British  force  :— 

C  Lieutenant-colonel  Kempt,  with  2  four-pounders. 

Advanced  corfis.  <   Light  infantry  battalion.    Detached  royal  Corsican 

(_   rangers.  Detachment  of  the  royal  Sicilian  volunteers. 

First  brigade    5  Brigadier-general  Cole,  with  3  four-pounders.  Grena- 

s       *   £      dier  battalion,  27th  regiment. 
&c0n(/6^arfe.P^Sadier-?eneral   Auckland,   with   3  four-pounders, 
5         C     78th  regiment.  81st  regiment. 

C  Colonel  Oswald,  with  2  four-pounders.  58th  regiment. 
Third  briagadeA   Watteville's  regiment  five  companies.  20th  regiment, 
(_   Lieutenant-colonel  Ross,  landed  during  the  action. 

Reserve  of  artillery ,  Major  Lemoine,  4  six-pounders,  and  two  howitzers 
Total — -rank  and  file,  including  the  royal  artillery,  4,795 
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placed  under  his  command,  to  act  as  circumstances  might 
occur  ;  but  from  the  situation  of  the  two  armies,  no  co-opera- 
tion from  the  navy  could  take  place,  much  to  the  regret  of  the 
gallant  knight.  A  vast  plain,  extending  from  four  to  six  miles 
in  breadth,  and  flanked  by  chains  of  mountains,  which  ran 
nearly  parallel  from  sea  to  sea,  and  which  form  the  interior 
boundaries  of  the  two  Calabrias,  seemed  to  favour  the  ma- 
noeuvres of  both  armies,  and  afforded  a  fair  opportunity  for 
trying  the  skill  and  gallantry  of  the  contending  nations.  Had 
General  Regnier  thought  proper  to  remain  upon  his  elevated 
ground,  flanked  as  he  was  by  a  thick  impervious  underwood, 
no  impression  could  have  been  made  upon  him  ;  but  quitting 
this  advantage,  and  crossing  the  river  Amato  with  his  entire 
force,  he  descended  from  the  eminence,  and  met  the  British 
army  upon  the  open  plain.  After  some  close  firing  of  the 
flankers,  to  cover  the  deployments  of  the  two  armies,  by  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning  the  opposing  fronts  were  warmly  en- 
gaged, when  the  prowess  of  the  rival  nations  seemed  fairly  at 
issue  before  the  world.  The  corps  which  formed  the  right  of 
the  advanced  line  of  the  British,  was  the  battalion  of  light  in- 
fantry, commanded  by  Colonel  Kempt,  consisting  of  the  light 
companies  of  the  20th,  27th,  35th,  61st,  81st,  and  Watteville's, 
together  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  chosen  battalion-men,  of 
the  35th  regiment,  under  Major  Robinson ;  directly  opposite 
to  whom  was  the  favourite  French  regiment,  the  1st  Legere. 
The  two  companies,  at  the  distance  of  about  one  hundred  yards, 
fired  reciprocally  a  few  rounds,  when,  as  if  by  mutual  agree- 
ment, the  firing  was  suspended,  and,  in  close  compact  order 
and  awful  silence,  they  advanced  towards  each  other,  till  their 
bayonets  began  to  cross.  At  this  momentous  crisis,  the  enemy 
became  appalled.  Their  ranks  were  broken,  and  they  endea- 
voured to  fly,  but  it  was  too  late,  they  were  overtaken,  and 
the  most  dreadful  slaughter  ensued.  Brigadier-general  Auck- 
land, whose  brigade  was  immediately  on  the  left  of  the  light 
infantry,  availed  himself  of  this  favourable  moment  to  press 
instantly  forward  upon  the  corps  in  front  j  the  brave  78th 
regiment,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Macleod,  and 
the  81st  regiment,  under  Major  Plenderleath,  both  distin- 
guished themselves  on  this  occasion.  Advancing  with  shouts 
of  victory,  the  enemy  fled  with  dismay  and  disorder  before 
them.  General  Regnier,  finding  his  army  thus  discomfited 
on  the  left,  began  to  make  a  new  effort  with  the  right,  in 
hopes  of  retrieving  the  disasters  of  the  day.  This  operation 
was  resisted  most  gallantly  by  the  brigade  under  Brigadier- 
general  Cole.  Nothing  could  shake  the  undaunted  firmness 
of  the  grenadiers  under  Lieutenant-colonel  O'Callaghan,  and 
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of  the  27th  regiment  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Smith.  The 
French  cavalry,  successively  repelled  from  before  the  front  of 
these  regiments,  made  an  effort  to  turn  their  left  ;  but  at  that 
moment  Lieutenant-colonel  Ross,  who  had  the  same  morning 
landed  from  Messina,  with  the  20th  regiment,  and  had  come 
up  to  the  army  during  the  action,  threw  his  regiment  oppor- 
tunely into  a  small  cover  over  the  enemy's  flank,  and  by  a 
heavy  and  well-concerted  fire,  rendered  this  attempt  abortive. 
This  was  the  last  feeble  struggle  of  the  enemy,  who,  astonish- 
ed and  dismayed  by  the  intrepidity  with  which  they  were 
assailed,  began  precipitately  to  retire,  leaving  the  field  covered 
with  their  dead.  (58.) 

About  seven  hundred  Frenchmen  were  buried  upon  the 
ground ;  the  wounded  and  prisoners  amounted  to  above  a 
thousand  men  ;  and  about  the  same  number  were  left  in  Mon- 
teleone,  and  the  different  posts  between  Maida  and  Reggio, 
who  signified  their  readiness  to  surrender,  whenever  a  British 
force  could  be  sent  to  receive  their  submission,  and  to  protect 
them  from  the  fury  of  the  inhabitants.  Never  was  the  pride 
of  the  enemy  more  severely  humbled  than  in  the  events  of  this 
memorable  day.  The  total  loss  of  the  French,  occasioned  by 
this  conflict,  amounted  to  at  least  four  thousand  men,  while 
the  loss  of  the  English  did  not  exceed  three  hundred  and 
twenty-six,  of  which  number  two  hundred  and  eighty-two 
were  wounded,  and  forty-four  slain.^  This  splendid  vic- 
tory was  attended  with  no  permanent  advantage,  with  res- 
pect to  the  immediate  object  of  the  expedition  ;  but  the  im- 


(58.)  The  French  official  account  of  this  engagement,  which  is  here 
represented  to  have  terminated  so  favourably  for  the  British  arms,  has 
never,  we  believe,  reached  the  United  States.  Compared  with  the  bat- 
tles of  Austerlitz  and  Jena,  the  skirmishes  of  a  few  thousand  men  in 
Calabria  were  not  perhaps  considered  of  sufficient  moment  to  be  made 
the  subject  of  a  bulletin.  The  English  seem  therefore  to  have  been  left 
to  boast  of  this  victory  without  interruption,  while  their  opponents  con- 
tented themselves  with  the  conquest  of  the  Peninsula,  to  prevent  which 
the  English  had  landed.  If  we  may  give  credit,  however,  to  the  state- 
ments of  an  anonymous  French  writer,  we  shall  be  led  to  doubt  the  accu- 
racy of  the  English  narrative  altogether,  or  at  all  events  to  reduce  con- 
siderably the  merit  of  the  victory.  The  force  which  the  English  landed 
at  St.  Eufemia  is  represented  to  have  amounted  to  six  thousand  men, 
who  were  soon  afterwards  joined  by  four  thousand  of  the  Neapolitan 
regular  troops,  and  four  thousand  insurgents,  making  a  total  of  14,000 
combatants.  With  this  formidable  army  they  advanced  into  the  interior, 
and  at  a  short  distance  from  Cozenga  were,  it  is  said,  met  by  General 
Verclien,  and  totally  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  1800  prisoners. 

Relation  des  Battailes,  Ifc  vol.  3.  p.  344. 

*  General  Sir  John  Stuart's  Despatches,  dated  from  the  Plains  of 
Maida,  July  6,  1806. 
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pression  it  was  calculated  to  make  in  favour  of  the  discipline 
and  bravery  of  the  British  soldiers,  was  of  incalculable  import- 
ance. The  pride  of  the  enemy  was  mortified  at  seeing  those 
of  his  troops  most  distinguished  for  high  exploits,  retiring 
before  English  bayonets  ;  and,  with  all  their  experience  and 
reputation  in  arms,  yielding  an  easy  victory  to  greatly  infe- 
rior numbers.  The  laurels  gathered  at  Lodi,  Marengo,  and 
Austerlitz,  drooped  on  the  plain  of  Maida,  from  whence 
sprung  another,  and  perhaps  a  more  brilliant  wreath,  to  adorn 
the  brows  of  British  valour,  in  addition  to  those  which  had 
so  recently  been  acquired  on  the  shores  washed  by  the  waters 
of  the  Nile. 

The  complete  subjugation  of  the  Neapolitan  territory  by  the 
arms  of  France,  followed  not  long  after  this  illustrious  victo- 
ry, which  might  somewhat  delay,  but  could  not  prevent  its 
accomplishment.  The  support  of  the  British  arms  being 
withdrawn,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Calabrians  abated,  and  they 
finally  yielded  to  a  fate  which  they  had  nobly  resisted,  without 
the  least  hope  of  success  attending  their  gallant  and  persever- 
ing endeavours.  Gaeta  had  firmly  withstood  the  effects  of 
all  that  force  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  could  effect ; 
but  its  garrison,  originally  small,  was  diminished  by  the  fire 
of  the  enemy,  and  borne  down  by  incessant  exertions;  its 
heroic  commander  was  severely  wounded  ;  the  works  of  the 
besiegers  were  completed ;  two  practical  breaches  were  made 
in  the  walls  ;  and  a  signal  was  every  moment  expected  for  the 
assault.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  commandant  truly 
and  wisely  concluded  that  he  had  done  enough  for  glory,  and 
signed  a  capitulation,  by  which  Gaeta  was  surrendered  into 
the  hands  of  the  French  general. 

The  conduct  of  Prussia,  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1805, 
had  disappointed  the  hopes  of  all  who  wished  to  see  a  check 
imposed  on  the  ambition  and  usurpations  of  France.  The 
rivalship  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances, might  be  allowed  to  preclude  cordial  co-operation 
between  the  two  powers  ;  but  a  participation  of  danger  seemed 
calculated  to  banish  mutual  jealousies,  and  to  produce  an 
union  sufficiently  firm  to  unite  the  two  rival  states  in  a  com- 
bined resistance  against  a  common  enemy.  Such,  it  was 
hoped,  might  have  been  the  case  with  regard  to  the  two  great 
powers,  Austria  and  Prussia,  but  the  progress  of  the  French 
arms  extinguished  these  expectations,  while  the  versatility  and 
equivocation,  the  odious  rivalry  and  selfish  rapacity  of  Prus- 
sian policy,  became  the  theme  of  universal  invective.  On 
the  27th  of  January,  a  proclamation  was  published  by  the  King 
of  Prussia,  addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Hanover,  in  which 
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it  was  observed,  that  after  the  events  which  terminated  in  the 
peace  of  Presburg,  the  only  means  of  preserving  the  country 
from  the  flames  of  war,  consisted  in  forming  a  convention 
with  the  French  Emperor,  in  virtue  of  which  the  states  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty  in  Germany  were  to  be  wholly  occupied 
and  governed  by  Prussia  till  the  return  of  peace  ;  and  all  the 
authorities  of  that  country  were  called  upon  to  conform  to  the 
dispositions  made  for  that  purpose,  under  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary administration  of  Gen.  Kecknert,  and  the  commissioners 
chosen  by  him.  The  conduct  of  Prussia,  in  assuming  to  her- 
self the  civil  and  military  administration  of  the  electorate  of 
Hanover,  called  forth  an  official  note  from  Mr.  Fox,  under 
date  of  the  17th  of  March,  addressed  to  Baron  Jacobi,  the 
Prussian  minister  in  London,  wherein  he  expressed  "  the 
great  anxiety  felt  by  his  majesty  at  the  manner  in  which  pos- 
session had  been  taken  of  the  electorate  of  Hanover,"  and 
desired  him  explicitly  to  inform  his  court,  u  that  no  conve- 
nience or  political  arrangement,  much  less  any  offer  of  equi- 
valent or  indemnity,  would  ever  induce  his  majesty  so  far  to 
forget  what  was  due  to  his  legitimate  rights,  as  well  as  to  the 
exemplary  fidelity  and  attachment  of  his  Hanoverian  subjects, 
as  to  consent  to  the  alienation  of  the  electorate."  Soon  after 
the  delivery  of  this  note,  his  Prussian  Majesty  thought  proper 
to  drop  the  slight  veil  with  which  he  had  so  ineffectually  at- 
tempted the  concealment  of  his  real  designs,  by  publishing, 
on  the  1st  of  April,  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  stated  the 
conclusion  of  a  convention  between  himself  and  the  French 
Emperor,  for  the  exchange  of  Hanover  in  return  for  three 
provinces  of  his  monarchy  :#  and  as  the  Hanoverian  states 
were  possessed  by  France  in  right  of  conquest,  he  declared 
that  the  rightful  possession  of  the  electoral  states  of  the  house 
of  Brunswick  situated  in  Germany,  had  passed  over  to  him, 
in  return  for  the  above  cession  on  his  part,  that  they  were  now 
subjected  only  to  his  power ;  and  that  thenceforth  their 
government  would  be  administered  in  his  name  alone,  and  un- 
der his  supreme  authority.  A  proclamation,  in  the  same 
spirit  of  injustice  and  aggression,  was  issued  by  the  court  of 
Berlin,  on  the  28th  of  March,  in  which  it  was  declared,  that 
in  virtue  of  a  treaty  concluded  between  his  Prussian  Majesty, 
and  the  Emperor  of  France  and  King  of  Italy,  the  ports  of 
the  German  Ocean  (the  North  Sea)  and  the  rivers  which 
empty  themselves  into  it,  shall  be  shut  against  British  shipping 


*  The  three  Prussian  provinces  ceded  by  this  memorable  treaty, 
were  Anspach  and  Bayreuth,  in  Franconia ;  Cleves^  in  Westphalia ;  and 
Neufchatel  and  Valengins  in  Switzerlando 
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and  trade,  in  the  same  manner  as  was  practised  while  Hano- 
ver was  occupied  by  French  troops. 

No  sooner  had  intelligence  reached  London  of  the  actual 
exclusion  of  British  shipping  from  the  Elbe,    and  of  the  de- 
termination of  Prussia  to  shut  all  the   ports  of  the  German 
Ocean  against  the   British  flag,   than   measures  of  retaliation 
were  adopted. — Notice  was  given  on  the  8th  of  April  to  the 
ministers  of  the  neutral  powers,  that  the  necessary  means  had 
been  taken  for  the  blockade  of  the  rivers  Ems,  Weser,  Elbe, 
and  Trave.     A  general   embargo  was    laid    on  all   Prussian 
vessels  in  the   harbours  of  Great  Britian  and    Ireland  ;  and 
this  order  was  extended,  on  the  16th  of  the  same  month,   to 
all  vessels   belonging   to  the  rivers    Elbe,   Weser,   and  Ems, 
vessels  under  the  Danish  flag  only  excepted.     The    English 
mission  at  Berlin  was  recalled  ;  and  a  message  from  his  ma- 
jesty was  presented  to  both  houses  of  parliament,  on  the  21st, 
stating  "  the  necessity  in  which  his  majesty  found  himself,  of 
withdrawing  his  minister    from   the    court  of  Berlin,   and  of 
adopting  provisionally  measures  of  just  retaliation  against  the 
commerce  and    navigation  of  Prussia,"    on   account  of  acts 
"  of  direct  hostility,  deliberately  pursued  against  him,  which 
left  him  no  alternative."     After  stating  concisely  the  particu- 
lars of  the    conduct  of  Prussia,   which  called  for  these  pro- 
ceedings, the  message  concluded  by   saying,  that  his  majesty 
"  had  no  doubt  of  the  full  support  of  his   parliament,    in  vin- 
dicating the  honour  of  the  British  flag,  and  the  freedom  of  the 
British  navigation  ;  and  that  he  would  look  with  anxious  ex- 
pectation to  that  moment,  when  a  more  dignified  and  enlight- 
ened policy  on  the  part  of  Prussia,   should  remove  every  im- 
pediment to  the  renewal  of  peace  and  friendship  with  a  power 
with  whom  his  majesty  had  no  other  cause  of  difference  than 
that  now  created  by  these  hostile  acts."     On  the  20th  of   the 
same  month,   a  declaration  was  issued  by  his   Britannic  Ma- 
jesty, in  his  capacity  of  Elector  of  Hanover,   recapitulating 
instances  of  perfidy,  insincerity,  and  rapacity  of  the  court  of 
Berlin,   and  solemnly  protesting,   for  himself  and  his  heirs, 
against  every  encroachment  on  his  rights  in  the   electorate  of 
Brunswick  Lunenburg,  and  its  dependencies. 

In  addition  to  her  war  with  England,  the  subserviency  of 
Prussia  to  France  involved  her  in  hostilities  with  Sweden. 
The  Swedish  troops,  who  occupied  Luneburg  on  behalf  of  the 
King  of  England,  having  opposed  the  entrance  of  the  Prus- 
sians into  that  duchy,  were  compelled,  after  a  slight  resistance, 
to  retreat  into  Mecklenburg ;  upon  which  hostile  proceeding, 
the  King  of  Sweden  laid  an  embargo  upon  all  Prussian  ves- 
sels in  his  harbours,  and  issued  an  order,  bearing  date  the  27th 
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of  April,  for   the  blockade  of  all  the  Prussian  ports  in  the 
Baltic.     In  order  to  counteract  these  hostile  operations,  Prus- 
sia commenced  preparations  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Swedish 
troops  from  the  states  of  Pomerania ;  but  before  this  design 
could  be    carried  into  effect,  a  new  revolution  in  her  politics 
took  place,  which  gave  a  totally  different  direction  to  her  arms. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  subjects  of  Prussia  were  well  aware 
of  the  abject  degradation  in  which  the  subserviency  of  their 
government  to  the  mandates  of  France  had  involved  them ; 
and  the  disaffection  and  discontents  which  ensued  flowed  na- 
turally from  the  occasion.     Expressions  of  loyal  and  devout 
attachment  were  suspended  ;  conversations  in  public  assumed 
a  tone  of  animated  comment  upon  public  measures  which  had 
rarely  been  employed  ;  and  men  of  rank  and  station  deplored 
the  shade   which  had  been  thrown  upon  the  character  of  the 
country.     The  military  entered  into  the   general  feeling  with 
ardour :  this  feeling  was  in   some  instances  almost  roused  to 
phrensy,  and  the  attendants  and  relatives  of  majesty  itself  were 
bold  enough  to  give  intimations  of  their  disgust  in  the  royal 
presence.     This  spirit  of  high  disdain,   dangerous  in  any  go- 
vernment,   and  peculiarly  so  in  a  military  state,  when  those 
who  are  designed  for  the  support  of  despotism,  feel  a  stronger 
disposition  to  remonstrate  than  to  obey,  was  thought  not  unwor- 
thy the  notice  of  power.     Several  of  the   military  officers  of 
the  staff  were   not  only  reprimanded,    but  cashiered,   for  the 
freedom  with  which  they  had  expressed  themselves  on  politi- 
cal topics  ;  and  a  proclamation  was  published,  prohibiting  the 
discussion    of    the    proceedings    of     government — measures 
which  checked  the  ebullition  of  popular  feeling,  but  confirmed 
rather  than  changed  the  public  opinion.     The  queen,  young, 
beautiful,  and  pursuasive,  listening  to  her  indignation   at  the 
usurpations  and  insults  of  France,   and  jealous  of  her  hus- 
band's honour  and  reputation,  joined  in  the  same  cause.    The 
ministers,  weak  and  unprincipled,    were  unable  to  resist  the 
torrent ;  after  an  ineffectual  resistance  to  the  popular  voice, 
they  united,  or  seemed  to  unite  in   the  general  feeling,  and 
contributed  to  hurry  the  Prussian  monarchy  to  its  approach- 
ing humiliation. 

Prussia  has  hitherto  been  contemplated,  unsteady,  and  fluc- 
tuating in  her  policy,  constant  only  in  her  duplicity  ;  profess- 
ing neutrality  while  she  was  meditating  acts  of  hostility  ;  and 
pretending  to  negociate  for  the  neutrality  of  Hanover,  while 
she  was  appropriating  that  country  to  herself.  We  are  now  to 
behold  her  enraged  at  the  disappointment  of  her  ambitious 
projects,  impatient  of  the  contempt  with  which  she  was  treat- 
ed, and  goaded  on  by  the  universal  indignation  of  her  subjects, 
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reeking  to  retrieve  her  honour  and  character  by  resistance  to 
France,  but  without  wisdom  or  foresight  in  her  plans,  and 
constant  to  the  last  in  her  dissimulation. 

The  first  public  act  of  the  cabinet  of  St.  Cloud  which  gave 
serious  offence  and  alarm  to  the  cabinet  of  Berlin,  was  the 
investiture  of  Murat,  a  soldier  of  fortune  and  a  brother-in- 
law  of  Bonaparte,  with  the  duchies  of  Berg  and  Cleves.  But 
a  deeper  and  more  sensible  injury  awaited  the  Prussian  go- 
vernment :  while  Laforest,  the  French  resident  at  Berlin,  was 
urging  the  ministers  of  that  court  to  persist  in  the  measures 
thev  had  adopted  for  the  retention  of  Hanover,  Lucchesini, 
the  Prussian  minister  at  Paris,  discovered  that  the  French 
government  had  offered  to  the  King  of  Great  Britian  the 
complete  restitution  of  his  electorial  dominions.  Thus,  after 
the  sacrifice  of  her  honour  and  reputation,  Prussia  saw  herself 
about  to  be  deprived  of  the  reward  for  which  she  had  consented 
to  act  a  part  so  mean,  treacherous,  and  unworthy,  without  an 
opportunity  of  retrieving  her  character  or  of  bettering  her 
condition  by  resistance.  Fortunately,  as  she  then  thought,  the 
negociation  for  peace  between  France  and  Russia,  after  pre- 
liminaries had  been  signed  at  Paris,  was  broken  off  by  the  re- 
fusal of  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg  to  ratify  the  treaty  con- 
cluded by  M.  D'Oubril.  But  this  event,  while  it  opened  to 
Prussia  the  prospect  of  assistance,  in  case  she  should  be 
driven  to  a  war  with  France,  disclosed  to  her  further  proofs 
of  the  secret  enmity  of  the  cabinet  of  St.  Cloud,  and  of  its 
readiness  to  abandon  her  interests.  She  was  now  for  the  first 
time  apprised,  that  during  the  negociations  at  Paris  between 
France  and  Russia,  distinct  hints  had  been  given  to  M. 
D'Oubril,  that  if  his  court  was  desirous  of  annexing  any  part 
of  Polish  Prussia  to  its  dominions,  no  opposition  would  be 
interposed  against  such  a  project  by  France. 

The  peace  of  Presburg  had  left  the  forms  of  the  Germanic  con- 
stitution  entire,  and  from  some  of  the  articles  in  that  treaty  it 
appears  doubtful,  whether  the  French  Emperor  entertained 
thoughts  at  that  time  of  the  speedy  subversion  to  which  this 
venerable  empire  was  afterwards  condemned.  The  residence 
of  the  French  troops  in  Germany,  in  consequence  of  the  pro- 
crastinated occupation  of  Cattaro  by  the  Russians,  matured  a 
design  suitable  to  the  ambitious  mind  of  the  French  Emperor, 
and  seemed  to  suggest  the  establishment  of  a  new  confedera- 
tionof  princes,  at  the  head  of  which  he  should  himself  be 
placed.  This  project,  conceived  in  the  early  part  of  the  month 
of  June,  was  arranged  in  all  its  details  with  extraordinary 
prompmude  ;  and  on  the  12th  of  July  the  act  of  confederation 
was  executed  at  Paris,   bv  princes   and  ministers   who  were 

Vol.  II.  *  3  U 
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scarcely  allowed  time  to  read  the  deed  to  which  they  affixed 
their  signatures.^ 

This  portentous  document,  which  by  a  few  lines  of  the  pen, 
supported,  however,  by  the  power  of  the  sword,  subverted  the 
complicated  establishment  of  ages,  commences  with  observing, 
that  their  majesties  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  the  Kings  of 
Bavaria  and  Wirtemburg,  the  Archbishop  of  Ratisbon,  the 
Elector  of  Baden,  the  Duke  of  Berg,  the  Landgrave  of 
Hesse  Darmstadt,  the  Princes  of  Nassau- Weilburg,  and 
Nassau-Usingen,  of  Hohenzollern-Hechingen,  and  Hohen- 
zollern-Siegmaringen,  Salm-Salm,  and  Salm-Kyrburg,  Isen- 
burg,  Birchstein,  and  Lichstenstein,  the  Duke  of  Aremburg, 
and  the  Count  of  Leyen,  being  desirous  to  secure  the  peace 
of  Southern  Germany,  which  experience  had  long  since  proved 
could  derive  no  guarantee  from  the  existing  constitution,  had 
appointed  certain  plenipotentiaries  to  effect  arrangements  from 
which  this  guarantee  would  naturally  and  decidedly  result. 
In  consequence  of  the  dispositions  which  had  been  agreed 
upon,  and  which  were  now  ratified,  the  states  of  the  contract- 
ing parties  were  to  be  for  ever  separated  from  the  Germanic 
body,  and  united  by  an  act  called  a  the  Confederated  States 
of  the  Empire,"  The  affairs  of  this  confederation  were  to  be 
discussed  in  a  congress,  which  should  sit  at  Frankfort,  divided 
into  two  colleges  of  kings  and  princes,  where  all  disputes 
should  be  settled  that  might  arise  amongst  the  members,  who 
could  in  no  case  enter  into  the  service  of  any  other  power 
than  the  confederation,  nor  alienate  to  any  other  power  their 
sovereignty  or  territory.  The  elector  arch-chancellor  was  to 
preside  in  the  congress,  under  the  title  of  prince  primate,  and 
on  the  demise  of  any  prince  primate,  the  right  of  naming  a  suc- 
cessor should  attach  to  the  Emperor  of  France,  who  was  to 
be  proclaimed  protector  of  the  confederation.  In  the  event 
of  a  continental  war,  which  should  involve  either  the  Emperor 
of  France  or  any  other  individual  of  the  union,  all  parties 
should  make  a  common  cause  ;  and  in  case  of  preparation  for 
war  against  any  one  of  the  parties,  his  minister  should  be  au- 
thorised to  demand  of  the  congress  a  general  arming  of  the 
confederation.!  The  congress  were  to  regulate  the  propor- 
tion of  assistance  to  the  exigency  of  the  case,  and  the  sum- 
mons of  the  emperor  to  the  parties  was  to  be  the  signal  for 
taking  the  field. 


*  Despatch  from  Lord  Yarmouth,  dated  Paris,  July  19th. 

f  The  contingent  of  troops  to  be  furnished  by  each  state  was  deter- 
mined as  follows  :— France,  200,000  ;  Bavaria,  30,000  ;  Wirtemburg, 
12,000 ;  Baden,  3,000 ;  Berg,  5,000 ;  Darmscadt,  4,000 ;  Nassau,  Hohen- 
zollern,  and  others,  4,000. 
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The  house  of  Austria,  thus  stripped  ol  its  honours,  was  com- 
pelled to  lav  clown  the  title  of  Emperor  ol  Germany,  and  to 
yield  the  precedence  to  France  ;  and  by  a  formal  deed  of  re- 
nunciation, bearing  date  the  6th  of  August,  Francis  II. 
resigned  his  office  and  title  of  Emperor  of  Germany,  retain- 
ing onlv  the  more  humble  title  of  Emperor  of  Austria.  The 
fallen  fortunes  of  this  august  house,  thus  deprived  of  the 
brightest  jewel  in  the  imperial  crown,  presents  an  impressive 
picture  to  the  imagination.  It  was  a  spectacle  of  no  common 
interest,  to  observe  the  descendant  of  imperial  chiefs  through 
a  long  series  of  generations,  degraded  into  a  renunciation  of 
his  dignity  in  behalf  of  a  man,  who  by  his  talents  and  his 
sword,  was  enabled  to  trample  on  the  necks  of  sovereigns  ; 
and  by  whom  family  honours,  and  political  establishments, 
which  had  endured  for  centuries,  were  swept  away  in  promis- 
cuous ruin. 

When  these  arrangements  were  communicated  to  Prussia, 
her  acquiescence  was  purchased  by  the  delusive  hope  held  out 
to  her  by  France,  that  she  would  be  permitted  to  form  a  con- 
federation of  states  in  the  north  of  Germany,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Prussia,  as  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine  was 
under  the  protection  of  France.*'  But  no  sooner  had  Aus- 
tria submitted  to  the  loss  of  her  ancient  imperial  dignity,  and 
deposited  the  sceptre  of  the  Othos  at  the  foot  of  the  modern 
Charlemagne,  than  Prussia,  whose  meanness  was  despised, 
and  whose  assistance  was  no  longer  wanted  by  Bonaparte, 
found  herself  condemned  to  another  disappointment,  aggrava- 
ted by  the  reflection  that  she  was  indebted  for  this  mortifica- 
tion to  the  want  of  wisdom  and  probity  in  her  councils.  She 
was  told  that  Bonaparte  could  not  permit  her  to  include  the 
Hanseatic  towns  in  her  plan  of  a  northern  confederation,  and 
that  he  was  determined  to  take  them  under  his  own  protec- 
tion, f  He  professed  not  to  be  adverse  to  her  plan  of  a  con- 
federacy, but  his. regard  to  justice,  and  the  respect  due  to  the 
law  of  nations,  would  not  allow  him  to  see  any  compulsion 
used  to  force  independent  princes  into  this  measure. 

The  expose  of  the  French  empire  was  this  year  laid  before 
the  legislative  body  early  in  the  month  of  March.  In  this 
document,  which  details  the  prominent  events  in  the  national 
politics  from  the  period  of  the  coronation  of  the  emperor,  it  is 
observed,  that  each  succeeding  coalition  formed  by  England, 
had  only  increased  the  power  and  territory  of  the  French  na- 


*  Prussian  Manifesto,  dated  October  9, 1806. 

|  Letter  from  the  Emperor  of  France  to  the  King  of  Bavaria,  dated 
September  27,  1806. 
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tion;  by  the  first,  she  had  gained  Belgium,  the  boundary  of 
the  Rhine  ,*  the  federation  of  Holland  with  France  ;  and  the 
conquest  of  the  states  of  the  present  kingdom  of  Italy.  The 
second  had  procured  Piedmont.  The  third  had  added  to  her 
grand  federation  Naples  and  Venice.  But  the  expose  con- 
sidered what  had  been  done  for  the  glory  of  France  as  but 
little  compared  with  what  remained.  The  emperor  had  ex- 
hausted military  glory,  and  wanted  none  of  those  blood- 
stained laurels  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  gather.  He 
wished  now  to  perfect  the  public  administration,  to  promote 
the  permanent  and  increasing  happiness  of  his  people  ;  to  ren- 
der his  acts  a  lesson  and  example  of  elevated  morality,  and  to 
merit  the  blessings  of  the  present  and  future  generations. 

On  the  31st  of  March,  the  arch-chancellor  of  the  empire 
was  authorised  to  preside  in  the  room  of  the  emperor  in  the 
assembly  of  the  senate,  and  presented  for  their  sanction  from 
his  imperial  majesty,  an  act,  the  first  part  of  which  was  a  code 
of  regulations  regarding  the  education  of  the  princes  of  the 
Imperial  family.  The  city  and  territories  of  Venice  were  by 
the  next  section  to  be  added  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  By  the 
third,  the  pious  affection  of  the  emperor's  brother  Joseph  for 
the  head  of  hjs  house,  was  to  be  remunerated  by  the  throne  of 
Naples,  which  in  no  case  was  to  be  connected  with  that  of 
France.  In  consideration  of  the  splendid  services  and  vir- 
tues of  Prince  Murat,  he  was,  by  the  fourth  part  of  this  act, 
to  possess  in  full  sovereignty  the  duchies  of  Cleves  and  Berg. 
The  principality  of  Guastalla,  with  some  others,  were  confer- 
red on  the  Princess  Pauline,  and  her  husband,  the  Prince 
Borghese  ;  and  by  another  part  of  this  comprehensive  act,  the 
principality  of  Neufchatel  was  conferred  on  Marshal  Berthier, 
whom  the  emperor  was  pleased  to  designate  as  an  officer 
equally  fearless  and  intelligent,  his  old  companion  in  arms, 
whose  elevation,  while  it  gave  peculiar  gratification  to  the 
emperor,  would  excite  the  sensibilities  of  every  virtuous 
heart.  From  the  inability  which  the  emperor  experienced  to 
provide  adequately  for  many  who  had  distinguished  them- 
selves by  the  importance  or  splendour  of  their  services,  Par- 
ma, Placentia,  Venice,  and  several  other  states  of  Italy,  were, 
by  the  last  article  of  the  act,  to  furnish  more  than  twenty 
titles  of  distinction,  accompanied  by  appropriate  domains,  to 
be  transmitted  by  these  heroic  men  to  their  descendants.  A 
message  to  the  senate  announced,  at  the  same  time,  the  mar- 
riage of  the  emperor's  niece,  Stephanie,  to  the  hereditary 
Prince  of  Baden ;  and  in  another  address  to  the  same  body, 
the  emperor  signified  his  wish  to  relieve  his  people  of  Italy 
from  that  suspense  which  they  must  feel  about  their  future 
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destiny,  by  appointing  to  the  hereditary  throne  of  that  king- 
dom, in  case  of  failure  of  heirs  to  himself,  his  son,  the  exist 
ing  via  toy.  In  connection  with  the  establishment  of  the  new 
Monarch  of  Italy,  a  new  order  of  military  knighthood  was 
instituted  by  Bonaparte,  to  consist  of  two  hundred  knights  of 
the  order  of  the  Iron  Crown,  which  afforded  an  opportunity 
of  rewarding  many  of  his  officers,  and  might  be  regarded  as 
another  evidence  of  his  devotion  to  that  class  of  merit  from 
which  he  had  derived  such  singular  advantages. 

A  circumstance  of  gratification  to  the  people  of  Paris  was 
found  this  year  in  the  arrival  of  an  ambassador  from  the 
Grand  Signior,  expressly  appointed  to  congratulate  Bonaparte 
on  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  France.  The  eastern  style 
of  hyperbolical  address,  which  characterized  his  excellency's 
speech  to  Napoleon  on  his  grand  audience,  was  not  so  remote 
from  the  habits  of  the  Parisians  as  to  prevent  their  cordial 
sympathies  :  "  The  bright  star  of  glory  of  the  western  na- 
tions ;  the  greatest  of  the  sovereigns  in  the  christian  faith  ;  he., 
who  graspeth  in  one  hand  the  sword  of  valour,  and  in  the 
other  the  sceptre  of  justice  ;"  were  designations  which  met/ 
with  their  complete  concurrence,  and  served  to  keep  in  coun- 
tenance the  homage  they  were  themselves  accustomed  to 
offer  to  the  u  resemblance  of  that  invisible  being  who  is  known 
only  by  his  power  and  benevolence."^ 

The  embassy  from  Constantinople  was  followed  by  a  depu- 
tation from  their  High  Mightinesses  of  Holland.  Bonaparte 
had  no  sooner  abolished  the  name  of  republic  in  France,  than 
he  sought  to  extinguish  that  appellation  in  the  other  states  of 
Europe.  The  Cisalpine  republic  he  had  transformed  into  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  ;  the  Ligurian  commonwealth  was  absorbed 
in  the  great  empire ;  the  free  cities  of  Germany  were  made 
over  to  the  vassal  kings,  who  approached  the  foot,  or  decora- 
ted the  steps  of  his  throne  ;  and  such  was  his  thirst  for  har- 
mony and  regularity  in  the  political  edifice  he  was  erecting, 
that  even  the  people  of  the  United  Provinces,  born  and  nur- 
tured under  republican  institutions,  were  instructed  to  demand 
a  king.  Prince  Louis,  a  younger  brother  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  and  Constable  of  the  French  Empire,  was  selected 
to  be  the  King  of  Holland,  and  unwillingly  dragged  from  the 
gaities  and  delights  of  Paris,  to  rule  over  a  laborious  and  im- 
poverished people,  who  had  yet  to  teach  their  lips  the  accents 
of  loyalty.f     The   new  constitution  which  accompanied  the 


*  French  Expose,  March  12,  1806. 

f  Louis  Napoleon  -was  proclaimed  King  of  Holland  at  the  Hague,  on 
the  5th  of  June,  1806. 
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king  had  no  guarantee  but  the  will  of  its  author,  nor  was  it 
attempted  to  be  disguised,  that  Holland,  though  governed  by 
a  separate  king,  was  to  be  considered  as  virtually  a  province 
of  the  great  empire,  and  subject  in  all  inter-national  relations 
to  the  will  of  its  chief. 

While  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  carrying  into  effect  his 
projects  of  aggrandizement  in  Germany,  the  pressure  of  the 
French  armies  upon  that  country  was  extreme,  and  a  spirit  of 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  was  summoned  to  its 
noblest  exertions  in  a  variety  of  publications,  which  soon  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  French  government.  Orders  were 
in  consequence  given  for  the  apprehension  of  various  book- 
sellers in  Franconia,  Bavaria,  and  Suabia,  and  the  offenders 
were  carried  to  Braunau.  Among  these  persecuted  men, 
the  fate  of  John  Palm,  a  resident  of  Nuremburg,  an  imperial 
town  of  Germany,  possessing  laws  and  tribunals  of  its  own, 
attracted  particular  notice.  This  person  was  the  publisher  of 
a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Germany  in  the  lowest  state  of  degra- 
dation," a  work  written  with  considerable  ability,  and  which 
had  been  read  with  great  avidity.  M.  Palm  was  in  conse- 
quence arrested  by  order  of  the  French  government,  and 
dragged  to  Braunau,  charged  with  the  publication  of  a  work 
libellous  against  the  French  Emperor,  and  tending  to  mislead 
the  people  of  the  south  of  Germany.  On  his  arrival  at  the 
fortress,  a  court-martial  was  immediately  summoned,  con- 
sisting of  General  Berthier,  seven  colonels  of  French  regi- 
ments, and  an  adjutant,  with  a  reporter.  After  sitting  for 
three  days,  M.  Palm,  who  had  not  been  present  during  the 
delivery  of  the  depositions,  was  brought  into  court,  on  the 
25th  of  August,  when  the  evidence  was  read  to  him,  and  his 
defence  heard  ;  he  was  then  ordered  to  withdraw,  and  the 
court,  after  some  consultation,  ordered  him  to  be  shot  within 
four  and  twenty  hours  ;  which  sentence  was  carried  into  exe- 
cution on  the  following  day.  This  sanguinary  proceeding, 
though  affecting  only  an  obscure  individual,  excited  considera- 
ble attention  and  indignation  throughout  the  different  countries 
of  Europe  :  and  although  the  chief  of  the  French  govern- 
ment did  not  personally  appear  upon  the  bloody  stage,  and 
although,  by  his  distance  from  the  scene  of  action,  he  was 
precluded  from  being  made  acquainted  with  the  sentence  of 
the  court-martial  before  it  was  carried  into  effect,  yet  he  did 
not  escape  that  odium  and  execration  which  might  naturally 
attach  to  the  sovereign  under  whose  authority  the  tribunal 
acted,  and  who  had  ever  displayed  a  decided  enmity  to  that 
freedom  of  the  press  which  is  certainly  the  most  formidable 
foe  of  tyranny,  and  will  eventually  effect  its  extermination; 
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The  attention  of  the  religious  world  was  this  year  drawn  to 
some  events  which  occuredin  France  in  relation  to  the  Jews, 
The  situation  of  this  people  has,  during  a  long  succession  of 
ages,  interested  those  who  have  adverted  to  their  universal 
dispersion  through  barbarous  and  civilized  nations,  without 
mingling  in  their  course  into  the  common  mass,  and  sinking 
their  national  manners,  language,  and  religion,  to  which  with 
inviolable  fidelity  they  have  adhered,  amidst  that  scorn  and 
persecution  which  have  been  their  only  inheritance.  Complaints 
had  been  repeatedly  communicated  to  the  emperor  from  vari- 
ous departments  of  France,  of  the  fraudulent  and  usurious 
conduct  of  this  degraded  race,  and  on  the  30th  of  May,  an 
edict  was  published,  convening  a  convocation  from  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  empire,  to  be  opened  at  Paris,  on  Saturday, 
the  26th  of  July.  In  virtue  of  this  summons,  the  assembly 
met  at  the  appointed  time,  and  their  meeting  was  stated  to 
be  pregnant  with  the  most  important  consequences.  The  race 
of  Abraham  were  now,  for  the  first  time,  to  be  judged  by  a 
christian  prince  with  fairness  and  impartiality.  The  convoca- 
tion, in  answer  to  several  questions  proposed  to  them,  stated, 
that  their  law  permitted  polygamy,  divorce,  and  intermar- 
riages with  christians,  which  were,  however,  modified  by 
usage.  That  they  could,  in  perfect  consistence  writh  their 
laws,  render  obedience  to  the  civil,  institutions  of  the  states  in 
which  they  resided  ;  and  that  their  prohibition,  and  in  other 
cases  their  permission  of  usury,  related  to  charitable  loans, 
and  not  to  mercantile  transactions.  The  answers  of  the  con- 
vocation were  so  conformable  to  the  wishes  of  Bonaparte, 
that  a  grand  Sanhedrim  was  summoned  to  meet  at  Paris,  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  same  questions  and  giving  a 
solemn  opinion  with  respect  to  them,  which  should  be  placed 
by  the  side  of  the  Talmud,  and  considered  obligatory  on  all 
persons  professing  the  law  of  Moses.  The  time  fixed  for  the 
meeting  of  the  Sanhedrim  was  the  20th  of  October,  but  the 
discussions  were  prolonged  to  the  following  year.  The  re- 
sults of  this  assembly's  deliberations  were  satisfactory,  and 
tended  to  shew  that  the  Jews  were  not  debarred,  by  the  pe- 
culiarities of  their  religion,  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  same 
civil  privileges  as  the  members  of  other  religious  communi- 
ties. The  consequences  anticipated  from  these  events,  re- 
specting a  nation,  which,  from  its  first  bondage  in  Egypt,  has 
been  exposed  to  the  perpetual  abhorrence  of  the  world,  varied 
in  different  minds  according  to  their  respective  habits  of  specu- 
lation or  prejudice.  Judicious  observers,  however,  were  gra- 
tified to  behold  evidences  of  that  progressive  reason,  which, 
by  slow  but  certain   influences,  ameliorates  the  affairs  of  the 
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world,  and  to  witness    an  effort  to  elevate  a  degraded  race  of 
men  to  usefulness,  to  estimation,  and  to  dignity.5* 

At  this  moment  the  French  Emperor  was  at  the  zenith  of 
his  power,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  utmost  vigour  of  his 
faculties.  Nothing  seemed  too  vast  for  his  comprehension,  or 
too  minute  for  his  observation.  His  exertions  were  without 
a  parallel  among  sovereign  princes  ;  he  inspected  every  thing 
with  his  own  eye  ;  he  laboured  with  more  industry  than  any 
secretary  in  office  ;  and  his  principal  relaxation  was  in  the  va- 
riety of  his  business.  He  appointed  to  stations  of  distinction 
those  only  who,  by  experience  or  talents,  were  qualified  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  them,  and  he  superintended  the  discharge 
of  those  duties  with  a  vigilance  which  would  not  permit  the 
approach  of  delinquency  or  inattention.  No  formidable  adver- 
sary to  any  nation  or  individual  ever  yet  existed  from  whom 
something  valuable  might  not  be  learned,  and  the  most  effectual 
way  to  counteract  the  projects  of  an  enemy  is  to  follow  his 
example  in  those  judicious  regulations  which  have  led  to  his 
success.  The  industry  of  Bonaparte  may  be  copied  by  those 
who  detest  the  ultimate  object  of  his  labours.  In  his  bestow- 
xnent  of  honours  upon  merit,  and  in  his  inspection  into  the 
abuses  of  administration,  he  may  be  resembled,  not  only  with- 
out disgrace,  but  even  with  honour  ;  while  that  boundless 
thirst  of  power,  which  prevented  the  repose  of  Europe,  and 
produced  his  final  overthrow,  receives  all  the  reprobation 
which  it  merits.  His  temperance  and  energy,  his  steady  vigi- 
lance, and  his  unwearied  assiduity,  my  be  praised  and  imitat- 
ed, while  he  is  justly  condemned  for  his  spoliation  of  peace- 
ful states,  his  breach  of  the  most  solemn  engagements,  and  the 
abject  prostration  to  which  he  subjected  his  country's  rights. 

*  The  following  return,  shewing  the  number  of  persons  of  the  Jew- 
ish persuasion  in  the  different  parts  of  the  habitable  globe,  was  made  to 
Bonaparte  by  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  assembled  at  Paris  in  1807  : — 

In  the  Turkish  Empire,        -  -        -        -        -        -     1,000,000 

In  Persia,  China,  and  India,  on  the  east  and  west  of  the  Ganges,    300,000 
In  the  west  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  America,        -  1,700,000 

Constituting  an  aggregate  population  of    3,000,000 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Foreign  History:  Continental  Campaigns  of  1806-7 — Opening  of 
the  Campaign  between  France  and  Prussia — Disastrous  to  the  latter 
— Battle  of  Jena — Death  of  die  Duke  of  Brunswick — Memoir — Fall 
of,  nan    Garrisons — Surrender  of   the   Army  under  Prince 

Hoii.ii  ohe — Triumphal  ETitry  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  into  Berlin 
— Berlin  Dear:  -..'; .  -val  of  the  Russian  Divisions  on  the  Vistula- 
Battles  of  Pultiisk  and  Golymin — The  contending  Armies  take  up 
their  W-ihter  Quarters  in  Poland — War  in  Silesia — War  in  Pomera- 
nia — Neutrality  of  Austria — Renewal  of  Hostilities  in  Poland — Bat- 
tle of  Fa: Urn — Fall  of  Dantzic — -  War  between  the  Porte  and  Russia — 
Situation  of  the  Russian  and  French  Forces  previous  to  the  Battle  of 
Friedland — The  Battle  of  Friedland — Armistice — Interview  between 
the  Emperor  Alexander  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon  on  the  River 
Niemen — Peace  oj  Tilsit. 

The  discussions  between  France  and  Prussia  had  now  ad- 
vanced to  a  point  which  left  no  prospect  of  friendly  arrange- 
ment. The  court  of  Berlin,  no  longer  influenced  by  a  tem- 
porizing policy,  had  assumed  a  tone  of  firmness  and  decision  : 
the  troops  were  animated  to  a  high  degree  of  enthusiasm,  by 
the  expectation  of  hostilities,  which  they  conceived  the  honour 
of  the  nation  had  long  ago  required  ;  and  the  zeal  of  the  people 
coincided  with  the  sentiments  of  the  army.  The  disposition 
manifested  by  the  court,  was  equally  approved  by  foreign 
powers,  as  by  the  subjects  of  Prussia.  The  King  of  Sweden 
was  eager  to  cherish  the  prospect  which  seemed  thus  to  be  af- 
forded of  checking  the  power  and  aggrandizement  of  France ; 
the  Prussian  vessels  detained  in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain 
were  speedily  liberated,  and  Lord  Morpeth  was  despatched 
to  the  court  of  Berlin,  with  proposals  to  afford  her  every  as- 
sistance and  co-operation  in  the  fourth  coalition  that  was  at 
this  time  forming  against  France. 

The  preparations  of  Prussia  were  met  with  equal  vigour 
on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  of  France,  who  was  never  behind 
his  enemies  in  vigilance  and  activity.  On  the  24th  of  Septem- 
ber, Napoleon  quitted  his  capital  to  join  the  armies,  infusing 
energy  as  he  passed  into  the  various  parts  of  the  service,  and 
settling  arrangements,  adapted  to  all  the  details  of  that  com- 
plicated and  formidable  machine,  whose  operations  he  was 
about  to  direct.  In  the  mean  time  discussions  were  still  con- 
tinued, and  even  so  late  as  the  oth  of  October,  when  both 
monarchs  were  at  the  head-quarters  of  their  respective  troops, 
a  despatch  was  delivered  from  the  Prussian  out-posts  to  the 
French  army,  which  still  afforded  an  opening  for  amicable  ad- 
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justment.*  Within  a  few  days  after,  however,  a  declaration, 
stating  the  grounds  of  the  war,  was  published  by  the  Prussian 
cabinet.  Both  parties  now  conceived  themselves  ready  for 
the  conflict ;  and  so  confident  was  Prussia  in  her  own  strength, 
that  on  the  29th  of  September,  just  before  the  commencement 
of  hostilities,  she  appears  to  have  declined  the  offer  of  rein- 
forcements made  by  other  powers. 

The  French  army  had  advanced  in  three  divisions ;  the 
right,  consisting  of  the  corps  of  Marshals  Ney  and  Soult,  with 
a  division  of  Bavarian  troops,  proceeded,  by  the  route  of 
Amberg  and  Nuremberg,  to  unite  at  Bayreuth,  in  Fran- 
conia,  in  their  advance  upon  Hof,  on  the  southern  confines  of 
Saxony :  the  centre,  composed  of  the  reserve,  under  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Berg,  with  the  corps  of  the  Prince  de  Ponte 
Corvo  (Bernadotte)  and  Marshal  Davoust,  and  the  imperial 
guards,  marched  by  Bamberg,  towards  Culmbach,  in  Fran- 
conia,  and  by  way  of  Saalbergh  to  Gerra,  in  Saxony :  the 
left,  consisting  of  the  troops  of  Marshals  Lannes  and  Auge- 
reau,  took  their  route  for  Schweinfurth,  towards  Coburg,  and 
advanced  to  Saalfeld,  in  Saxony.  The  veteran  Prussian  army, 
having  its  right  under  General  Blucher,  its  centre  under  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  its  left  commanded  by  Prince  Ho- 
henlohe,  had  taken  a  very  strong  position  along  the  north  of 
Frankfort,  on  the  Mayne.  The  campaign  opened  on  the  9th 
of  October,  with  the  battle  of  Schleitz,  seven  miles  to  the 
north-west  of  Fulda.  Here  three  Prussian  regiments  sustain- 
ed, with  great  firmness,  one  of  the  most  spirited  charges  of 
the  enemy's  cavalry  ;  but  the  efforts  of  the  French  were 
finally  successful,  and  the  Prussians  were  obliged  to  retreat, 
with  a  loss  of  seven  hundred  men,  killed,  wounded,  and  pri- 
soners ;  and  five  hundred  waggons,  containing  military  stores, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  On  the  10th  the  left  wing 
of  the  French  army,  under  Marshal  Lannes,  was  equally  suc- 
cessful at  Saalfeld.  After  a  tremendous  cannonade,  continued 
without  intermission  for  upwards  of  two  hours,  the  Prussian 
cavalry  were  cut  off  by  the  French  hussars,  and  their  infantry, 
being  unable  to  effect  an  orderly  retreat,  were  some  of  them 
obliged  to  take  shelter  in  the  adjoining  woods,  while  others 


*  By  this  despatch  it  was  required  of  France,  that,  as  a  preliminary 
to  negociation,  the  whole  of  the  French  troops  in  Germany  should  im- 
mediately recross  the  Rhine ;  that  no  obstacles  should  be  raised  by 
France  to  the  formation  of  a  northern  league,  including  all  the  states 
not  mentioned  in  the  fundamental  act  of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine ; 
and  that  the  basis  of  the  negociation  should  be  the  separation  of  Wessel 
from  the  French  empire,  and  the  re-occupation  of  the  three  abbies  by 
the  Prussian  troops. 
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were  involved  inextricably  in  a  marshy  ground,  where  they 
were  driven  to  the  painful  alternative  of  surrendering  them- 
selves prisoners  of  war.  In  this  engagement  Prince  Louis 
of  Prussia,  brother  of  Frederick-William,  was  killed  by 
Marshal  De  Logis,  of  the  10th  regiment  of  the  French  hus- 
sars, with  whom  he  was  engaged  in  personal  combat.  The 
merits  of  this  young  prince  rendered  his  death  a  great  public 
calamity,  and  aggravated  the  other  losses  of  this  unfortunate 
battle,  from  which  the  French  derived  two  thousand  pri- 
soners, and  thirty  pieces  of  cannon,  while  six  hundred  of  the 
Prussian  troops  were  left  dead  upon  the  field.  This  inauspi- 
cious opening  of  the  campaign  excited  no  slight  sensation 
at  the  head-quarters  of  the  Prussian  army,  the  main  body  of 
which  found  itself  placed  on  the  12th  in  a  situation  of  consi- 
derable danger. 

The  object  of  Bonaparte  had  been  to  repeat  the  operation 
of  the  preceding  campaign,  and  to  interpose  himself  between 
the  army  of  the  enemy  and  their  depots  and  resources.     The 
main  body  of  the    Prussian  army  occupied  Eysenach,  Gotha, 
Erfurt,  and  Weimar,  and  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  to  whom  the  chief  command  was  confided,  to  have 
commenced  hostilities  by  bearing  down  with  his  right  wing 
upon  Frankfurt,  with  his  centre  on  Wurtzburg,  and  his  left 
wing  on  Bamberg.     The  arrangements  for   the  execution  of 
this  plan  had  been  prepared  with  great  minuteness,  and  seve- 
ral columns  had  been  pushed  on  to  Cassel  and  other  places,  to 
act  upon  the  offensive  ;  but  the  French  army  had  by  this  time 
unexpectedly  turned  the  extremity  of  the  Prussian  right  wing, 
and  obtained  possession  of  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Saal,  oc- 
cupying, within  a  very  short  period,  Saalberg,  Schleitz,  and 
Gerra.     Alarmed  by  these  movements,  the  arrangements  of 
the  Prussian  army  were  immediately  changed.     The  detach- 
ments which   had  been  precipitately  urged  forward,  were  re- 
called; and  the  head-quarters  were  removed  through  Weimar 
to  Auerstadt,in  the  vicinity  of  Jena,  while  General  Ruchel  occu- 
pied the  position  of  Weimar.  Such  were  the  arrangements  made 
by  the  Prussians  previously  to  the  13th,  in  anticipation  of  the 
ensuing  decisive  struggle.  On  the  same  day,  the  Grand  Duke 
of    Berg  and   Marshal   Davoust  were   with  their  corps  at 
Naumberg,  to  which  place  the  Prince  of  Ponte  Corvo  was  in 
full  march  :  Marshal  Lannes  proceeded  to  Jena,  whither  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  was  also  advancing,  while  hisTiead-quar- 
ters  were  at  Gerra.     Marshal  Ney  was  at  Gotha,  and  Mar- 
shal Soult  was  proceeding  on  the  straight  road  from  Naucm- 
berg  to  Jena.     In  the  afternoon  of  the  13th  Bonaparte  arrived 
at  Jena,  and  from  an  elevated  flat  near  the  place,  reconnoitred 
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the  position  of  the  enemy.  The  importance  of  this  elevation 
for  the  play  of  the  artillery  was  so  great,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  extreme  difficulty,  and  indeed  seeming  impossibility 
of  its  accomplishment,  the  herculian  labour  was  at  length  sur- 
mounted, and  before  morning  the  artillery  was  actually  planted 
upon  the  eminence. 

The  night  of  the  13th  was  sublimely  interesting.    The  sen- 
tinels were  almost  close  to  each  other ;   and  the   lights  of  the 
two  armies  were  within  half  a  cannon  shot,  in  one  case  illumi- 
nating the  atmosphere  through  an  extent  of  front  of  six  hours 
march,  and  in  the  other  concentrated  to  a  comparatively  small 
point.     On  both  sides  all  was  watchfulness  and  motion.     The 
divisions  of  Ney  and  Soult  were  occupied  the  whole  night  in 
marching,  and  at  break  of  day  all  the  French  troops  were  under 
arms.       Suchet's    division   formed   the    right  ;  the    imperial 
guards  occupied   the   summit  of  a  height ;  and  each  of  these 
corps  had  their  artillery  in  the  small  spaces  between  them.  The 
morning  was   obscured  by  a  fog  which  continued   to  prevail 
for  two  hours,  during  which  Bonaparte  rode   along  the  line, 
cautioning    his    officers    to   exhibit    order   and    compactness 
against  the  Prussian  cavalry,  and  reminding  them  of  the  simi- 
larity of  the  situation  of  the  Prussian   army  to    that   of  the 
Austrians  in  the    preceding   year  at  Ulm,  when    they  were 
driven    from  their    magazines,  and  compelled    to   surrender. 
The  light  troops  began  the  action,   by   dislodging    the    Prus- 
sians from  an  apparently  inaccessible  position  on  the  highway 
between  Jena  and  Weimar  :  and  the  success  of  this  operation 
enabled  the  French  troops  to  stretch  out  without  restraint  on 
the  plain,  where  they  now  formed  in  order  of  battle.  An  army 
of  fifty  thousand   men  had  been    detached  by   the   Prussians 
from  their  left  wing,  to  cover  the  defiles  of  Naumburg,  and  to 
possess  themselves  of  the    passage   of  Coesen,  in  which  they 
were  anticipated  by  Marshal  Davoust.    The  two  other  armies, 
one  of  which  amounted  toVighty  thousand  men,  placed  them- 
selves in  front  of  the  French  army,  which  now   opened  out 
from  the  level  height  of  Jena.     At  this  crisis  the  mist  which 
had  hung  over  the  combatants   began  to    dissipate,  and  both 
armies  beheld  each  other  within  the    range    of  cannon    shot. 
After  the  first  action  of  the  morning,  by  which  the  Prussians 
had  been  forced  to  quit  their  position,  the  village  of  Hollstedt 
became  the  point  of  attack,  and  the  Prussians  were  in  full  mo- 
tion to  dislodge   the   French   from  this  station,   when  Mar- 
shal   Lannes    was    ordered    to    its  support.     Marshal  Soult 
attacked  a  wood    on    the    right.      The    right    wing  of    the 
Prussians   made  a  movement  against  the  left  of  the    French, 
which  Marshal  Augereau  was  ordered   to  oppose,  and  in  less 
than  an  hour  th/<s  action  became   general.     Every  manoeuvre 
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on  both  sides  was  performed  with  as  much  precision  as  if  it 
had  been  executed  upon  the  parade,  while  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men,  and  seven  hundred  pieces  of  artillery, 
scattered  death  in  every  direction,  and  exhibited  one  of  the 
most  affecting  scenes  ever  displayed  on  the  theatre  of  the  world. 
After  a  struggle  of  nearly  two  hours,  Marshal  Soult  secured 
possession  of  the  wood,  from  which  he  immediately  moved 
forward,  while,  at  the  same  instant,  the  division  of  the  French 
cavalry  in  reserve,  and  two  other  divisions  just  arrived  on  the 
field  of  battle  from  the  corps  of  Marshal  Ney,  were,  by  order 
of  Bonaparte,  brought  into  action,  and  so  much  strengthened 
the  French  line,  as  to  throw  the  Prussians  into  great  disorder. 
By  a  striking  effort  of  skill  and  bravery,  this  disorder  v/as 
speedily  retrieved,  and  the  battle  was  resumed,  and  continued 
for  almost  an  hour.  At  this  crisis  "  there  was  room  for  a  mo- 
ment's doubt ;"  the  fate  of  the  day  hung  in  awful  suspense ; 
but  the  reserve,  under  the  Duke  of  Berg,  precipitated  them- 
selves into  the  midst  of  the  fight,  and  threw  the  Prussian 
troops  into  extreme  confusion.^  In  vain  did  the  cavalry  and 
infantry  form  themselves  into  a  square,  the  shock  was  irre- 
sistible, and  this  most  dreadful  charge  completed  their  over- 
throw. On  the  right,  Marshal  Davoust  not  only  maintained 
his  ground  against  the  great  body  of  Prussians  sent  to  possess 
the  defiles  of  Coesen,  but,  advancing  into  the  plain,  pursued 
them  for  three  hours  in  their  retreat  to  Weimar.  In  this  re- 
treat, the  confusion  in  the  Prussian  army  was  extreme,  and 
the  king,  finding  it  necessary  to  quit  the  road,  was  obliged  to 
retire  across  the  fields  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  of  cavalry. 
The  loss  of  the  Prussians  in  this  battle  is  estimated  by  the 
French  at  twenty  thousand  killed,  and  from  thirty  to  forty 
thousand  prisoners,  besides  three  hundred  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  immense  magazines  of  military  stores  and  provisions  : 
among  the  prisoners  were  more  than  twenty  generals;  Marshal 
Mollendorf  was  wounded,  and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  and 
General  Ruchel  were  killed,  j  The  French  acknowledged  a  loss 

*  French  Bulletin.  This  document  mentions  a  trait  of  character 
that  should  not  be  wholly  omitted  in  a  record  of  the  battle  of  Jena.  "  The 
imperial  foot  guards,"  says  the  bulletin,  "  enraged  at  not  being  allowed 
to  press  on  while  every  other  corps  was  in  motion,  several  voices  among 
them  cried  out  «  Forward;'  *  What  is  this  1  hear?'  said  the  Emperor: 
*  this  can  only  proceed  from  some  beardless  boy  that  will  give  orders 
independent  of  me  :  let  him  wait  till  he  has  commanded  in  thirty  battles, 
before  he  takes  upon  himself  to  advise  me.'  " 

f  Charles  William  Frederick,  DUKE  OF  BRUNSWICK,  was 
born  on  the  9th  of  October,  1735,  O.  S.  and  his  ancestry  is  traced  up  to 
Albert  Azzoni,  one  of  the  richest  marquisses  in  Italy,  born  in  the  year 
996,  and  married  to  Cuniza,  heiress  of  the  ancient  house  of  Guelphs,  or 
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on  their  part  of  from  four  to  five  thousand  men  ;  the  victory, 
however,  was  complete,  and  the  battle  of  Jena  decided  the 
fate  of  the  campaign. 


Welfes,  in  Germany.  From  this  stock  sprung  the  royal  family  of  Eng- 
land, which  havingattained  the  electoral,  soon  added  the  regal  crown 
to  its  arms.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick,  like  all  the  German  princes  of 
his  time,  was  bred  to  the  profession  of  arms  from  his  cradle,  and  as  he 
was  descended  from  a  house  eminently  warlike,  he  applied  himself  to 
war  as  a  science  with  no  common  avidity.  By  the  time  he  had  attained 
the  age  of  nineteen,  the  Hereditary  Prince,  for  by  this  title  he  was  call- 
ed during  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  experienced  many  opportunities  to 
distinguish  his  courage  and  conduct  in  arms.  The  first  exploit  under- 
taken by  the  hereditary  prince  as  a  commander,  was  the  capture  of 
Kaya,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1758.  Flushed  with  success,  the 
young  warrior  next  advanced  against  Minden,  so  celebrated  afterwards, 
on  account  of  the  battle  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  having  invested  the 
village  on  the  5th  of  March,  the  garrison  surrendered  at  discretion  at 
the  end  of  nine  days.  To  this  prince  England  and  her  allies  were  not  a 
little  indebted  for  the  victory  of  Minden.  On  that  memorable  day  he 
encountered  and  overcame  the  Duke  de  Brissac,  and  by  that  achieve- 
ment prevented  the  Marshal  de  Contades  from  making  his  retreat  by 
the  defiles  of  Wittenkend  stein.  At  the  close  of  the  campaign,  in  1759, 
the  hereditary  prince  was  detached,  with  15,000  men,  to  serve  under  his 
relation,  Frederick  the  Great,  and  was  afterwards  present  at  the  battle 
of  Corbach ;  and  although  obliged  on  this  occasion  to  retreat,  yet  he 
maintained  all  his  former  reputation.  Prince  Ferdinand  and  Marshal 
Broglio  were  at  this  period  opposed  to  each  other ;  and  the  former 
having  conceived  the  project  of  cutting  off  the  communication  with 
France  by  the  Lower  Rhine,  the  hereditary  prince  was  detached  for 
that  purpose.  On  this  occasion  he  was  anticipated  by  the  Marquis  de 
Castries,  and  obliged  to  re-cross  the  Rhine,  but  he  effected  a  brilliant 
retreat  with  his  prisoners,  among  whom  was  Dumouriez,  at  that  moment 
an  obscure  subaltern  in  the  French  service,*  but  who  was  destined  af- 
terwards to  check  his  progress  in  the  plains  of  Champagne,  at  the  head 
of  a  numerous  army,  and  thus  to  give  a  new  turn  to  the  destinies  of 
France  and  of  Europe.  During  the  campaign  of  1762,  the  hereditary 
prince  resumed  his  usual  activity.  On  the  31st  of  August,  having  seized 
on  the  heights  of  Joannsberg,  he  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  junction  of 
the  armies  under  the  Marshal  d'Etrees  and  the  Prince  of  Conde,  but  in 
this  attempt  he  failed  of  success,  and  his  cannon,  and  a  large  body  of 
prisoners,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  No  sooner  was  a  treaty  con- 
cluded than  his  serene  highness  returned  home  to  cultivate  the  arts  of 
peace,  and  on  the  12th  of  January,  1764,  he  married  the  Princess  Au- 
gusta, sister  of  the  present  king  of  England.  In  1780,  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  died,  and  the  hereditary  prince,  of  course,  succeeded  to  his 
titles  and  dominions.  His  first  care  was  directed  to  the  melioration  of 
the  affairs  of  his  country,  and  so  unremitting  were  his  endeavours  to  pro- 
mote the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  his  subjects,  that  he  acquired,  as 
he  merited,  the  glorious  title  of  the  "  Father  of  his  people."  On  the 
death  of  the  old  King  of  Prussia,  the  title  of  Field-Marshal  was  conferred 
upon  the  duke  by  Frederick- William  II.  and  being  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Prussian  army,  he  succeeded  in  over-running  Holland, 
and  reinstating  the  stadtholder. 

Soon  after  this  event,  when  the  successful  revolt  of  a  whole  people 
from  an  oppression  sanctioned  by  the  practice  of  ages,  had  created  the 

*  Life  of  General  Dumouriez,  vol.  1.  p.  29. 
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The  Duke  of  Berg,  who,  in  his  operations,  had  so  frequent- 
ly proved  himself  worthy  of  his  great  preceptor  in  the  art  of 
war,  on  the  15th  of  October  invested  Erfurth,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  that  fine  citadel,  to  which  General  Mollendorf 
had  retreated,  was  surrendered,  with  fourteen  thousand  men, 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  blockade  of  Magdeburg, 
which,  being  supposed  perfectly  out  of  danger,  had  been  made 
a  depot  for  the  most  valuable  effects  from  Munster,  Cassel, 
and  East  Friesland,  amounting  to  a  very  great  accumulation, 
was  entered  on  the  20th  under  the  orders  of  the  same  corn- 


most  serious  alarm  in  all  the  courts  of  Europe,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
was  looked  up  to  as  the  only  general  capable  of  reducing  the  French  nation 
within  the  pale  of  unlimited  obedience.  On  this  occasion  the  rival  courts 
of  Vienna  and  Berlin  cordially  united  in  the  choice  of  the  same  leader, 
who,  having,  assumed  the  command  of  the  combined  forces,  in  July, 
1792,  advanced  from  Coblentz  to  the  heights  of  Valmy,  where  an  ob- 
scure officer  of  cavalry!  foiled  the  tacticians  who  had  studied  the  art  of 
war  in  the  school  of  the  immortal  Frederick ;%  and  that  army  which 
had  marched  forward  in  all  the  pride  of  triumph,  denouncing  vengeance 
and  desolation  against  the  French  capital,  was  obliged  to  withdraw,  by 
forced  marches,  to  their  own  frontier,  destitute  of  provisions,  encum- 
bered with  baggage,  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  a  dreadful  dysentery,  and 
completely  bereft  of  all  its  glory.  In  1793,  the  duke,  who  in  the  interval 
had  redeemed  some  portion  of  that  glory  which  he  had  lost  at  Valmy,  by 
the  capture  of  Mentz,  retired  from  the  command  of  the  Prussian  army  in 
disgust,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mollendorf,  the  companion  of  his  youth  and 
the  rival  of  his  old  age.  On  quitting  the  duties  of  the  camp  his  highness 
immediately  returned  to  Brunswick,  and  occupied  himself  as  usual  in  pro- 
moting the  prosperity  of  his  own  dominions.  Happy  had  it  been  for  him 
and  for  his  family,  had  he  confined  his  cares  to  his  sovereignty  ;  but  he 
was  addicted  to  war  from  habit,  and  from  disposition,  and  he  pined  for 
active  employment  in  the  field  and  at  the  head  of  armies.  On  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war  in  1806,  the  command  of  the  Prussian  army  was  again 
confided  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick.  He  was  almost  the  only  surviving 
general  of  the  old  school^  and  it  remained  to  be  determined  on  the  plains 
of  Jena,  whether  the  ancient  art  of  war  or  the  modern  system  of  tactics 
was  doomed  to  prevail.  On  the  13th  of  October  the  fatal  conflict  took 
place,  and  victory,  as  we  have  seen,  declared  for  the  French,  under  the 
Emperor  Napoleon.  While  reconnoitring  the  enemy  at  an  advanced 
post,  with  a  telescope  in  his  hand,  the  duke  was  wounded  in  the  face  by 
a  grape-shot ;  and  he  was  obliged  soon  after  to  have  recourse  to  a  litter, 
in  which  he  was  conducted  to  the  capital  of  his  dominions.  On  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy  he  left  his  little  metropolis  for  the  last  time,  and 
retired  by  easyjourniesto  Altona.  There,  in  an  obscure  lodging,  attend- 
ed by  his  consort,  the  sister  of  the  King  of  England,  he  heard  that  the 
royal  family  was  fled;  that  nearly  all  his  troops  had  been  intercepted  in 
their  retreat ;  and  that  he  himself  was  stripped  of  his  dominions.  In 
this  melancholy  situation,  bereft  of  sight,  overwhelmed  with  pain,  and 
surrounded  by  misery,  died  a  sovereign  prince,  who,  until  eclipsed  by  a 
new  race  of  warriors,  had  been  considered  as  the  greatest  commander 
of  his  age,  and  to  whose  talents,  at  one  critical  period,  all  the  sovereigns 
of  Europe  looked  up  for  safety  and  protection.  The  duke  breathed  his 
last  on  the  10th  of  November,  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age. 

!  ©umouriez.  %  Book  I.  Chap.  III.  p.  87. 
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mander,  while  he  proceeded  towards  Spandau  only  three 
miles  from  Berlin.  The  garrison  of  this  place  surrendered 
on  the  24th,  and  on  the  8th  of  November,  Magdeburg  itself, 
with  twenty-two  thousand  prisoners,  was  yielded  up  to  the 
enemy,  presenting  a  singular  instance  of  the  effect  of  that 
alarm  which  had  been  excited  by  the  success  of  the  French 
forces,  and  the  influence  of  which  pervaded  the  most  numer- 
ous garrisons  and  the  strongest  fortifications.  Another  effect 
of  this  complete  dismay  was  the  capture,  by  this  active  and 
successful  commander,  of  Stettin,  a  fortress  well  calculated 
for  defence,  and  which  contained  a  garrison  of  six  thousand 
men  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  pieces  of  cannon.  This 
achievement  was  accomplished  by  one  of  the  wings  of  the 
Duke  of  Berg's  corps,  while  the  other  attacked  a  column  of 
six  thousand  Prussians,  who  immediately  laid  down  their 
arms. 

Stettin  was  the  fortress  to  which,  after  the  fatal  day  of  Jena, 
the  Prince  of  Hohenlohe  directed  his  course  with  the  principal 
wreck  of  the  army,  having  under  him  about  sixteen  thousand 
infantry,  principally  guards  and  grenadiers,  six  regiments  of 
cavalry,  and  sixty-four  pieces  of  harnessed  artillery.  In  his 
attempt,  however,  to  reach  this  place,  he  was  anticipated  by 
the  arrival  at  Templon  of  the  Duke  of  Berg,  who,  not  doubt- 
ing that  the  prince  would,  in  consequence  of  this  failure,  bend 
his  course  to  Prentzlow,  without  a  moment's  loss  of  time  set 
off  for  that  place,  and,  by  a  well-concerted  attack,  overthrew, 
in  its  suburbs,  the  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery  of  the  prince, 
and  forced  him,  with  great  loss,  to  withdraw  within  the  town, 
where  he  was  immediately  summoned.  The  gates  being 
speedily  burst  open  by  the  enemy,  and  no  chance  of  effectual 
opposition  to  the  attack  remaining,  the  prince  engaged  in  a 
treaty  of  capitulation,  and  the  same  day  defiled  his  whole 
army  before  the  grand  duke,  as  prisoners  of  war. 

The  retreat  and  resistance  of  the  gallant  General  Blucher 
are  deserving  of  particular  mention.  His  intention,  after  the 
defeat  of  Jena,  was  to  gain  the  Oder,  to  effect  a  junction  with 
the  army  of  Prince  Hohenlohe,  and  by  affording  employment 
to  different  divisions  of  the  French  troops,  to  ailow  time  for 
the  supply  of  some  important  fortresses,  and  for  the  junction 
of  the  Russian  and  Prussian  troops.  The  reserve  of  the  army, 
which,  under  the  Prince  of  Wurtemberg,  had  suffered  very 
materially  at  Halle,  was  confided  to  him  on  the  24th  of  Octo- 
ber, and  appears  afterwards  to  have  met  with  a  corps  under 
the  Duke  of  Weimar  and  the  hereditary  Duke  of  Brunswick. 
It  consisted  of  ten  thousand  five  hundred  men.  After  various 
attempts  to  join  Prince  Hohenlohe,  in  which  his  little  army 
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had  several   times   separated,  although  they  rejoined  after   a 
variety  of  difficulties,  they  were  obliged  to   fight  against  very 
superior  numbers,  but   often   inflicting  in  these  contests  more 
injury  than  they  experienced,  he  received  the  mortifying  intel- 
ligence that  the  prince  had  capitulated.     General  Blucher  had 
now   no  other  alternative  but  either  to  take  the  direction  to 
Hamburg  or  Lubeck,  or  to  fight  the  next  day,  as  the  Duke  of 
Berg  was  on  his   left  flank,  Marshal  Soult  on  his  right,  and 
Bernadotte  on  his  front,  each  of  whose  divisions  was  more 
than  double  the  number  of  his  own.     His  march  to  Lubeck 
was  accordingly  resolved  upon.     But  here,  to  his  unutterable 
regret  and  indignation,  treachery  combined  against  him,  and 
afforded  aid  to  the   French  troops,  who  soon  filled  the  town. 
Here  a  contest  took  place,  which  in  fierceness  and  horror  has 
rarely  been  exceeded.  The  squares,  streets,  and  even  churches, 
were   scenes   of  the  most   bloody  conflict  and  carnage ;  war 
triumphed  in  this  unfortunate  place,   in  its  full  ravage;  and 
the  Prussian  troops  at  length,  obliged  to  yield  to  the  superior 
forces  of  the  enemy,  withdrew  from  the  town.    In  this  extremi- 
ty, suffering  from  want  of  ammunition,  with  reduced  strength, 
and  reduced  numbers,  effectual  resistance  seemed  absolutely 
impossible.     After  three   weeks  constant  retreat,  in   which, 
from   the  incessant  fatigue  of  marching  five  or  six  German 
miles  a  day,  with  only  the  most  miserable  means   of  subsist- 
ence, fifty  or  sixty  men  being  frequently  obliged  to  be  left 
behind,  but  notwithstanding  which,  the  whole  corps  had  dis- 
played a  fidelity  and  courage  which  could  never  be  exceeded, 
he  felt  it  his  duty,  at  the  moment  the  French  were  about  to 
attack  him,  to  yield  to  a  capitulation.     The  conviction  of  hav- 
ing discharged  his  duty  might  well  support  him  under  this 
disaster,   and  he  may  be  considered  as  having  derived  more 
glory  from  his  well-conducted  retreat,  than  has  attached  in 
many  cases  to  the  most  decided  and  important  successes. 

Marshal  Davoust  had,  on  the  18th  of  October,  taken  pos- 
session of  Leipzig,  where  immediate  notice  was  given  to  the 
merchants  and  bankers,  that  all  English  property  would  be 
seized  in  this  grand  entrepot  of  British  merchandise  ;  and  all 
persons  were  enjoined  within  twenty-four  hours  to  send  in  a 
declaration  regarding  all  such  property  in  their  possession,  of 
whatever  description  ;  the  non-compliance  with  this  mandate 
to  be  punished  by  the  summary  process  of  military  tribunals. 
Having  ordered  a  bridge  to  be  thrown  over  the  Elbe  at  this 
place,  Davoust  proceeded  to  Wittenburg,  and  gained  by  sur- 
prise the  bridges  of  that  town,  after  which  he  moved  forward 
to  Berlin,  which  he  entered  at  the  head  of  his  troops  on  the 
25th,  followed  on  the  succeeding  day  bv  the  corps  of  Marshal 
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Augereau.  On  the  24th,  Bonaparte  arrived  at  Potsdam ; 
where  he  visited  the  palace,  and  the  tomb  of  the  great  Freder- 
ick. The  sword  of  that  distinguished  warrior,  the  ribbon  of 
the  black  eagle,  the  colours  taken  by  him  in  the  seven  years 
war,  and  the  scarf  which  he  used  during  that  critical  period  of 
his  vicissitude  and  glory,  excited  particular  regard  and  emo- 
tion, and  Napoleon,  seizing  these  trophies,  exclaimed  with 
transport,  u  Twenty  millions  shall  not  purchase  them.  I  will 
present  them  to  my  old  soldiers,  and  the  Hotel  of  Invalids  at 
Paris  shall  be  their  future  depository."  Within  three  days  after 
his  arrival  at  Potsdam,  he  made  his  public  entry  into  Berlin, 
attended  by  his  principal  generals,  and  his  foot  guards.  Va- 
rious ambassadors  from  the  powers  with  which  he  was  at 
peace  were  here  presented  to  him  at  the  palace.  He  after- 
wards received  the  deputies  from  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
churches,  mostly  the  descendants  of  the  refugee  French  pro- 
testants,  driven  from  their  country  by  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  to  whom  he  promised  the  continued  enjoy- 
ment of  their  privileges  and  worship.  Twelve  hundred  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  were  intrusted  with  the  guardianship  of 
the  city;  and  to  the  management  of  eight  of  the  highest  repu- 
tation and  consequence,  was  committed  the  superintendence  of 
the  police.  The  presence  of  the  French  scarcely  discomposed 
the  ordinary  routine  of  business ;  and  by  the  vigilance  of  the 
burghers,  and  the  strict  discipline  of  the  army,  the  utmost 
tranquillity  was  secured.  Berlin,  at  the  time  of  its  occupation, 
notwithstanding  previous  removals,  abounded  with  military 
stores  of  every  description,  which  the  precipitate  approach  of 
the  French,  "  the  rapidity  of  whose  march,  outstripped  that 
of  their  renown,"  had  prevented  them  from  removing.  The 
supreme  provisional  government  of  the  conquered  country  of 
Prussia  was  divided  into  four  departments — Berlin,  Custin, 
Stettin,  and  Magdeburg,  and  committed  to  the  direction  oi 
General  Clarke. 

During  the  time  in  which  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  en- 
joying himself  in  comparative  leisure  and  full  tranquillity  in 
the  palace  of  Berlin,  admiring  the  noveltv  of  the  scene,  and 
the  trophies  of  military  greatness  ;  the  King  of  Prussia  was 
experiencing  all  the  horrors  of  exile,  and  the  alarms  natural  to 
the  loss  of  a  kingdom,  for  the  recovery  of  which  he  had  reason 
to  fear  that  he  must  be  more  indebted  to  the  moderation  of 
the  conqueror,  than  to  any  remaining  resources  of  his  own.— 
In  the  course  of  a  few  days  his  army  had  been  completely  dis- 
sipated and  ruined.  The  army  of  Westphalia,  under  General 
Blucher ;  the  left  division,  under  Prince  Hohenlohe  ;  the  re- 
serve, under  the  Prince  of  Wurtemburg  ;  and  the  army  under 
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his  own  immediate  inspection  ;  had  comprehended  a  mass  of 
military  power  which  he  had  represented  to  his  imagination  as 
almost  irresistible  :  yet  nearly  all  had  now  disappeared.  Oi 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  comprehended  in  these 
divisions,  a  large  proportion  had  been  destroyed,  wounded,  or 
made  captive,  in  the  fatal  contest  of  Jena.  Or"  the  rest,  va- 
rious corps,  after  wandering  amidst  inextricable  difficulties, 
and  exhibiting  an  enterprise  and  perseverance  worthy  of  abet- 
ter fate,  had  been  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  superior  force 
of  the  enemy,  while  others,  as  if  struck  with  consternation,  and 
imagining  themselves  to  be  assailed  by  an  enemy  of  more  than 
mortal  powers,  yielded  up,  in  succession,  positions  of  the  first 
importance,  and  capable  of  long-continued  defence.  The  for- 
tresses appeared  as  if  incapable  of  affording  resistance  to  the 
enemy,  or  protection  to  their  own  garrisons.  The  armies,  the 
garrisons,  and  the  magazines,  were  lost  to  the  Monarch  of 
Prussia,  with  such  rapidity  of  successive  disaster,  that  he 
might  doubt  at  certain  moments  the  reality  of  his  humiliation, 
and  the  testimony  of  his  own  senses.  After  the  battle  of 
Jena,  his  majesty  retreated  to  Custin,  but  the  approach  of  the 
enemy  speedily  produced  the  necessity  of  his  further  removal, 
and  Koningsburg  became  the  place  of  his  residence,  and  the 
rallying  point  for  the  wreck  of  the  Prussian  forces.  Here, 
the  last  regiments  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  amounting  to 
about  fifty  thousand  men,  collected  around  Frederick  William, 
and  awaited  the  accession  of  reinforcements,  and  the  arrival  of 
whatever  assistance  might  be  afforded  by  the  Emperor  of 
Russia. 

Bonaparte,  well  aware  that  the  Elector  of  Saxony  had  been 
forced  into  the  service  of  Prussia,  dismissed  six  thousand  of 
his  troops  on  their  parole,  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Jena. 
The  Elector  of  Hesse  was,  on  the  contrary,  deprived  of  his 
dominions ,-  as  was  also  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  because  he 
had  encouraged  a  war  "  which  he  ought  to  have  used  his  in- 
fluence to  prevent."^  Mecklenburg  was  also  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  the  French  ;  but  its  destiny  was  postponed,  and 
left  subject  to  be  regulated  by  the  conduct  of  Russia.  Hano- 
ver was  occupied  by  a  detachment  under  the  command  of 
General  Morcier.  The  siege  of  Hameln  was  intrusted  to 
General  Savary,  who  found  a  conference  as  efficacious  as  a 
grand  assault.  The  desperate  situation  of  the  Prussian  mo- 
narchy afforded  no  prospect  of  advantage  from  the  protraction 
of  a  siege  on  the  part  of  the  commandant,  who,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  persuasion,  consented  to  sign  a  capitulation,  by 

*  Declaration  of  Napoleon. 
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which  this  important  fortress,  with  a  garrison  of  nine  thou- 
sand men,  abundance  of  military  stores,  and  provisions  for 
six  months,  were  delivered  to  the  French  general,  whose 
troops  amounted  to  only  three  regiments.  In  Hanover,  the 
order  and  discipline  of  the  French  troops  were  strikingly  ob- 
servable ;  and  a  few  days  were  sufficient  to  complete  the  con- 
quest of  that  electorate.  Fulda  and  Cassel  were  at  the  same 
time  occupied  by  other  corps  of  the  French  troops,  and  a  per- 
fect communication  was  opened  and  maintained  with  the  grand 
army.  The  next  object  to  be  accomplished,  and  which  was 
no  sooner  ordered  than  it  was  effected,  was  to  take  possession 
of  Hamburg  ;  and  the  transactions  at  this  place,  where  all  Bri- 
tish merchandise  and  other  property  was  placed  under  seques- 
tration, flowed  from  a  system  of  policy  explained  by  a  decree 
of  the  French  Emperor,  published  at  Berlin  towards  the  close 
of  the  month  of  November.  This  edict,  which  afterwards 
became  so  memorable  under  the  designation  of  the  Berlin 
Decree,  was  introduced  b)^  a  declaration,  stating,  that  Eng- 
land had  violated  the  laws  of  nations  in  considering  every 
individual  belonging  to  a  hostile  state  as  an  actual  enemy, 
whether  found  on  board  vessels  of  merchandise,  or  engaged 
otherwise  in  the  tranquil  occupations  of  commercial  agents,  or 
as  members  of  commercial  factories.  She  had  moreover  ex- 
tended her  right  of  blockade  beyond  all  reasonable  limits — to 
places  before  which  she  had  not  a  single  ship  of  war,  and 
even  to  whole  coasts  and  kingdoms,  where,  with  all  her  naval 
superiority,  it  was  impossible  for  her  actually  to  maintain  it. 
This  monstrous  abuse  of  the  right  of  blockade,  as  it  was  styled 
by  the  French  Emperor,  bad  no  other  object  but  to  impede  the 
communication  between  nations,  and  to  aggrandize  the  com- 
merce and  industry  of  England  by  the  ruin  of  the  commerce 
and  industry  of  the  continent.  All  those  who  dealt  in  Eng- 
lish commodities  upon  the  contiaent,  might,  therefore,  be 
justly  regarded,  whether  intentionally  or  not,  as  seconding 
those  views,  and  rendering  themselves  her  accomplices.  And 
that^  as  it  was  a  right,  conferred  by  the  Ws  of  nature  and  of 
nations,  to  oppose  to  an  enemy  the  weapons  he  employs 
against  his  adversary  ;  it  was  therefore  decreed,  that  till  the 
English  government  should  abandon  this  system,  the  British 
isles  should  be  placed  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  all  com- 
merce and  correspondence  with  her  interdicted. 

The  idea  of  blockading  the  British  islands  was  at  first 
treated  as  the  phantom  of  a  disordered  imagination,  but  the 
ridicule  cast  upon  the  project  was  speedily  removed  by  illus- 
trative facts.  In  all  the  countries  under  the  direct  power  and 
influence  of  France,  British  property,  and  the  persons  of  Bri= 
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tish  citizens,  were  divested  ol  all  security,  and  recognized  as 
fair  subjects  of  sequestration  and  imprisonment.  The  means 
of  continental  communication  were  extremely  impaired  ;  and 
the  grand  entrepot  of  English  commodities  was  completely 
cut  off.  The  strictest  orders  were  circulated  through  Hol- 
land, Switzerland,  and  all  the  other  tributary  governments  of 
the  French  empire,  to  enforce  these  regulations,  so  as  to  ef- 
fect, if  possible,  the  utter  exclusion  of  British  intercourse  with 
their  dominions  ;  and  it  was  found,  that  although  the  French 
were  inclosed  by  the  British  squadrons  in  their  own  ports, 
which  they  could  quit  only  by  the  aid  of  storms  and  darkness, 
the  idea  of  blockading  the  British  isles  was  not  altogether  fri- 
volous and  illusory.  Founded,  as  the  system  of  commercial 
intercourse  was,  on  the  very  basis  of  reciprocal  wants  and  ad- 
vantages, the  British  nation  found  that  they  were  contending 
with  an  enemv  whose  grand  object  was  to  impair  their  re- 
sources, to  harass  their  credit,  to  produce  that  failure  of  re- 
venue which  would  operate  most  powerfully  in  support  of  his 
views  of  policy  and  vengeance  ;  and  for  the  accomplishment 
of  which,  the  inconvenience  attached  to  Europe,  and  even  to 
France  herself,  from  the  influence  of  the  "  continental  sys- 
tem," would  be  cheerfully  endured.  The  suspension  of  the 
regular  course  of  payments  from  abroad  soon  proved  fatal  to 
many  mercantile  houses  of  distinction  ;  while  others,  who  had 
enjoyed  the  good  fortune,  in  anticipation  of  these  events,  to 
dispose  of  their  property,  and  settle  their  accounts  abroad,  but 
whose  warehouses  at  home  were  crowded  with  merchandise, 
for  which  they  could  now  obtain  no  market,  were  in  a  state 
little  less  to  be  deplored.  The  West  India  merchants,  so 
large  a  portion  of  whose  importations  had  found  their  way 
through  long  established  channels  to  the  continent,  from  which 
they  were  now  excluded,  particularly  suffered  from  this  cause  : 
and  the  columns  of  the  London  Gazette,  no  longer  adorned 
with  the  records  of  victory,  were  swelled  with  the  names  of 
those  who  had  recently  imagined  themselves  in  a  state  of  com- 
parative opulence,  but  who  were  doomed  to  fall  into  decay  un- 
der the  weight  of  this  unmarketable  and  depreciated  merchan- 
dise. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  the  King  of  Prussia 
made  applications  to  Bonaparte  for  an  armistice,  and  though 
this  request  was  refused,  he  was  encouraged  to  send  a  plenipo- 
tentiary to  the  head-quarters  of  the  French  army,  charged 
with  instructions  to  negociate  a  peace.  Lucchesini,  the  Prus- 
sian negociator,  arrived  at  Berlin  on  the  22d  of  October,  and 
found  that  Duroc  was  named  by  the  French  Emperor  to  dis- 
cuss with  him  the  terms  of  the  proposed  treaty.     The  situa- 
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lion  of  his  Prussian  Majesty  became  every  day  more  desperate 
by  the  capture  of  his  armies,  and  the  surrender  of  his  for- 
tresses,  and  a  very  short  time  was  sufficient  to  shew,  that  no 
terms  of  peace  short  of  unconditional  surrender,  were  to  be 
obtained  from  the  conqueror.  An  armistice  was  next  pro- 
posed, and  concluded  on  the  16th  of  November,  but  on  terms 
so  disadvantageous  to  Prussia,  that  the  king  refused  to  ratify 
the  act  of  his  minister,  preferring  rather  to  try  still  further 
the  fortune  of  war,  with  the  aid  and  under  the  banners  of  his 
Russian  ally.  Every  exertion  was  made  to  give  effect  to  this  last 
effort,  and  considering  the  facility  with  which  the  slightest 
promise  of  favourable  change  is  caught  at  by  the  unfortunate, 
it  could  not  appear  surprising  that  the  approach  of  the  Russian 
armies,  and  the  expectation  of  a  general  rising  among  the  Si- 
lesians,  to  whom  the  king  addressed  an  energetic  proclama- 
tion, should  have  inspired  a  hope  of  ultimate  success,  which 
was  in  reality  the  cause  of  the  determination  not  to  ratify  the 
armistice. 

The  advanced  guard  of  the   Russian    army,  under  General 
Benningsen,  amounting  to  four  thousand  men,    had  at  length 
crossed  the  Vistula,   and  arrived  at  Warsaw,   on  the  13th  of 
November,  from  whence   they  pushed  on  by  forced  marches 
to  the  river  Drzura.     The  reconnoitering  parties,    however, 
on  advancing  along  the  road  towards  Thorn  and  the  Wartha, 
soon  ascertained  the  great  superiority  and  the  rapid  march  of 
the  enemy,  on   which   General    Benningsen   speedily   retired 
across  the  Vistula,  and  entirely  destroyed  the  bridge  over  that 
river,  with  a  view  to  impede  the  enemy  in  his  pursuit.  About 
the  end  of  the  month  of  November,   the  first  division  of  the 
French  army  arrived  at  Warsaw,  and  one  of  their  first  objects 
was  to   substitute  a  bridge   for  that  which  the  Russians   had 
destroyed.     From  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Vistula  a  corps  of 
Marshal   Davoust's   division  pushed  on  towards    the  Bug, 
where  they  strengthened  their  position  by  a  tete  du  pont,  and 
afterwards  proceeded  to  the  village  of  Pomikow.     The  gene- 
ral-in-chief  of  the  Russian  army,  Kamenskoi,  having  at  length 
arrived  at  the  camp,  seemed  to  consider  the  honour  of  the  ar- 
my as   tarnished   by   the  retrogade  movements   of   General 
Benningsen,  and  in  order  to  counteract  the  impression  made 
by  this  retreat,   he  ordered  his  troops  to   advance,   and  to  fix 
their  head-quarters  at   Pultusk,  on  the  Narew,  at  a  distance 
of  thirty  miles  from  Warsaw.     No  sooner  was  Bonaparte  ac- 
quainted with  the   first  indications  of  this  disposition  in  the 
Russian  general  for  offensive  operations,  than  he  quitted  Poser* 
for  Warsaw ;  but  previously  to  his  departure,  he  published 
a  proclamation  addressed  to  his  soldiers,  which  may  be  con- 
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sidered  as  a  summary  of  the  Prussian  campaign.*      Marshal 

Ney  had  been  for  some  time  in  possession  ol  Thorn,  from 
whence  he  united  the  different  corps  of  his  division  at  Gallup. 
Marshal  Bessieres,  with  the  second  corps  of  the  reserved 
cavalry,  proceeded  from  Thorn  to  Biezun,  which  route  was  also 
pursued  bv  Marshal  Bernadotte,  while  Marshal  Soult  passed 
the  Vistula  opposite  Plock,  and  Marshal  Augereau,  by  inde- 
fatigable exertions,  established  a  bridge  over  the  Nan  w. 
These  operations  were  succeeded  by  the  battles  of  Maziesk 
and  Lopackzin,  fought  on  the  24th  of  December,  in  which 
the  Russians  lost  sixteen  hundred  men,  and  twenty-five  pieces 
of  cannon.  In  the  mean  time  a  Prussian  corps,  consisting  of 
six  thousand  infantry,  and  one  thousand  cavalry,  sustained  a 
signal  defeat  at  Scoldaw,  by  a  corps  of  French  troops  under 
Marshal  Ney  ;  while  Marshal  Bassieres  routed  another  de- 
tachment of  Prussian  troops,  breaking  their  line,  and  driving 
them  into  the  morasses,  near  the  village  of  Carmeden.  These 
successes  were  only  preliminary  to  a  battle  of  more  impor- 
tance, fought  on  the  26th  of  December,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Pultusk,  and  which  closed  the  military  operations  of  the  year. 
In  the  morning  of  that  day,  Marshal  Lannes  arrived  opposite 


*  PROCLAMATION. 

"  Imperial  Head-quarters  at  Pozen,  Dee.  2,  1806. 
"  Soldiers ! 

44  A  year  ago,  at  the  same  hour,  you  were  on  the  memorable 
field  of  Austerlitz.  The  sacred  cohort  ot  Russia  tied,  defeated,  before 
you  ;  or  surrounded,  laid  down  their  arms  at  the  feet  of  their  conquerors. 
To  the  moderation,  and,  perhaps,  blameable  generosity,  which  over- 
looked the  criminality  of  the  third  coalition,  is  the  formation  of  a  fourth 
to  be  ascribed.  But  the  ally,  on  whose  military  skill  their  principal  hope 
rested,  is  already  no  more.  His  principal  towns,  his  fortresses,  his 
forage  and  ammunition,  magazines,  two  hundred  and  eighty  standards, 
seven  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  are  in  our  power.  Neither  the  Oder 
nor  Wartha,  the  deserts  of  Poland,  nor  the  rude  season  of  winter,  have 
been  capable  of  arresting,  for  a  moment,  our  progress  You  have  braved 
all  dangers — have  surmounted  them  all,  and  every  enemy  has  fled  on 
your  approach.  In  vain  did  the  Russians  wish  to  defend  the  capital  of 
ancient  and  illustrious  Poland.  The  French  eagles  hover  over  the  Vis- 
tula. The  unfortunate,  but  brave  Poles,  on  contemplating  you,  fancy 
they  behold  the  celebrated  legions  of  the  great  Sobieski  returning  from 
a  military  expedition.  Soldiers  !  we  shall  not  lay  down  our  arms  until 
a  general  peace  has  confirmed  and  secured  the  power  of  our  allies ; 
until  it  has  restored  to  our  commerce  its  freedom,  and  given  back  to  us 
our  colonies :  on  the  Elbe,  and  on  the  Oder,  we  have  re-conquered 
Pondicherry,  all  our  possessions  in  India,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
the  Spanish  colonies.  What  right  has  Russia  to  hope  that  she  shall  hold 
the  balance  of  destiny  in  her  hands?  What  right  has  she  to  expect  she 
should  be  placed  in  so  favourable  a  situation  r1  Shall  there  be  a  compa- 
rison made  between  the  Russians  and  us  ?  Are  we  not  the  soldiers  ot 
Austerlitz  ? 

'Signed)  "NAPOLEON." 


Q- 
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to  Pultusk,  where  the  whole  corps  of  GeneraLBenningsen  had 
assembled  during  the  night.  About  ten  o'clock  the  next 
morning,  the  attack  was  commenced  by  the  French,  and  re- 
ceived by  the  Russians  with  great  firmness.  The  battle  was 
fought  with  great  obstinacy,  and  with  various  vicissitude,  but 
at  length  French  tactics  triumphed  over  Russian  courage,  and 
General  Benningsen,  on  whom  the  chief  command  of  the 
Russian  army  had  now  devolved,  was  compelled  to  retreat. 
In  the  mean  time,  General  Buxhoevden  had  assembled  the 
different  corps  of  his  army  at  Golymin,  to  which  place  they 
were  closely  pursued  by  Davoust,  who  took  up  his  position 
in  an  adjoining  wood.  About  noon  Augereau  arrived,  and 
took  the  Russians  in  flank,  while  another  French  corps  de- 
prived them  of  a  point  of  support,  derived  from  a  neighbour- 
ing village,  and  at  three  o'clock  the  division  of  General  Hen- 
dele  t  formed  in  line,  and  advanced  against  the  Russians.  The 
fire  was  conducted  with  great  animation,  and  notwithstanding 
several  impetuous  and  successful  charges  made  by  the  cavalry 
of  the  Duke  of  Berg,  the  contest  continued  till  eleven  o'clock 
at  night  ;  when  the  Russian  commander,  finding  himself 
unable  any  longer  to  resist  the  shock,  ordered  a  retreat  to 
Ostrolenka.  General  Buxhoevden  was  now  placed  in  a  situa- 
tion of  extreme  danger,  and  had  not  the  unfavourable  state  of 
the  roads  impeded  the  progress  of  the  French  troops  under 
Marshalt  Soult,  scarcely  any  portion  of  the  Russian  army 
could  have  escaped  destruction.  The  loss  in  these  actions,  on 
the  part  of  the  French,  was  admitted  by  themselves  to  be 
little  short  of  three  thousand  men ;  but  that  of  the  Russians 
was,  on  the  same  authority,  stated  to  be  twelve  thousand 
killed,  wounded,  and  taken  ;  eighty  pieces  of  cannon  ;  and 
about  twelve  hundred  baggage  waggons.  The  retreat  of  the 
Russians  was  the  signal  for  the  French  troops  to  enter  into 
winter  quarters,  and  the  corps  under  Marshals  Ney,  Berna- 
dotte,  and  Bessieres,  were  almost  immediately  cantoned  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  Orege,  while  Marshal  Soult,  with  the 
brigades  of  light  horse,  were  stationed  on  the  right  bank  of 
that  river  for  their  protection. 

The  King  of  Prussia,  while  all  these  disastrous  events  were 
taking  place,  was  experiencing  a  state  of  suspense  and  embar- 
rassment, which,  although  arising  from  his  own  culpable  poli- 
cy, could  not  but  excite  sentiments  of  commisseration.  His 
queen  and  family,  with  a  long  train  of  attendants  and  nobility, 
sought  an  asylum,  first  at  Dantzic,  and  afterwards  at  Memel, 
where  the  death  of  one  of  the  young  princes  was  combined 
with  other  circumstances  of  public  and  domestic  affliction.  In 
this  brief,  but  decisive  campaign,  the  successes  of  the  French 
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are  almost  unprecedented  in  the  records  of  history.  It  can- 
not appear  surprising  that  these  successes  should  have  ope- 
rated upon  a  people  peculiarly  susceptible  of  every  thing  cal- 
culated to  excite  exultation,  and  to  gratify  national  vanity ; 
nor  that  the  "  illustrious  head  of  the  great  nation"  should,  at 
the  contemplation  of  that  superiority  which  he  obtained  in 
these  conflicts,  adopt  frequently  a  style  of  decided  prophecy 
and  dictation,  approaching  to  the  most  consummate  arrogance. 
The  iorces  of  an  immense  empire  were  under  his  uncontrolled 
direction,  and  he  was  able  to  avail  himself  of  them  to  their 
fullest  extent.  There  was  no  opposition  to  his  projects,  no 
collision  with  his  interests.  The  decisions  of  his  cabinet,  or 
rather  of  his  closet,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  await  the  forms 
of  slow  deliberation,  and  the  fluctuation  of  remote  caprice, 
sprang  with  all  the  bloom  and  vigour  of  youth  into  immediate 
action.  In  the  coalitions  which  he  had  had  hitherto  to  encoun- 
ter, this  simplicity  in  the  midst  of  complication  administered 
in  a  great  measure  to  his  uninterrupted  success.  In  the  case  of 
Prussia,  indeed,  concert  had  not  been  formed  till  ruin  was  al- 
most absolutely  incurred,  and  her  folly  was  only  the  more  ap- 
parent from  these  defective  arrangements,  which  had  depend- 
ed solely  upon  herself. 

A  suspension  of  hostile  operations  existed  for  some  time 
after  the  bactles  of  Pultusk  and  Goiymin,  arising  from  the 
difficuly  of  procuring  supplies,  and  the  state  of  a  northern 
region  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Vigilance  and  preparations 
were  on  both  sides  connected  with  a  state  of  comparative  ac- 
quiescence ;  and  no  means  were  omitted  by  either  army  to 
qualify  themselves  for  those  approaching  shocks,  to  which 
Europe  now  looked  with  painful  suspense  for  the  decision  of 
its  fate.  A  general  armament  was  ordered  by  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  to  be  raised,  in  a  certain  proportion  to  the  existing 
population,  according  to  which  the  force  to  be  levied  would 
amount  to  upwards  of  six  hundred  thousand  men,  who  were, 
on  any  requisite  emergency,  to  be  ready  to  support  the  troops 
of  the  empire.  Nor  was  the  Emperor  Napoleon  by  any  means 
less  attentive  to  the  arrangements  required  by  his  situation. 
Levies  were  perpetually  sent  from  the  interior  of  France  to 
the  seat  of  war,  and  an  anticipated  conscription  for  the  ensu- 
ing year  was  put  in  requisition,  to  be  trained  and  disciplined, 
though  not  immediately  to  be  marched  to  the  theatre  of  war. 

In  the  mean  while  Jerome  Bonaparte  was  successfully  con- 
ducting the  operations  of  the  army  in  Silesia.  The  procla- 
mation of  the  King  of  Prussia  to  the  brave  inhabitants  of  this 
province,  though  by  no  means  attended  with  those  results  that 
in  the  ardour  of  his  mind  he  had  expected,   was  not  wholly 
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inefficient.  By  the  exertions  of  the  Prince  of  Pless,  who  had 
been  appointed  to  the  government  of  the  province,  a  consi- 
derable corps  was  collected  from  the  troops  stationed  in  the 
various  fortresses,  which  appear  to  have  derived  some  increase 
of  force  from  the  zeal  and  attachment  of  the  people  at  large. 
The  troops  of  the  King  of  Wurtemberg  and  Bavaria  were 
employed,  under  Prince  Jerome,  to  reduce  them,  and  about 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  inflicted  upon  them  a  severe  defeat. 
After  this  event,  the  best  mode  of  disposing  of  the  remain- 
der of  the  army  appeared  to  the  Prince  of  Pless  to  be  their 
rapid  dispersion,  by  detachments  into  different  fortresses  ;  a 
plan  which  was  immediately  adopted,  and  in  consequence  of 
which  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  to  the  enemy  some  of  his 
artillery,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  his  baggage.  On  the 
8th  of  January,  the  city  of  Breslau,  which  had  been  for  some 
time  regularly  besieged,  surrendered  to  the  enemy,  who  had 
begun  to  batter  in  breach  ;  the  magazines  of  this  fortress  were 
considerable,  and  its  garrison,  consisting  of  five  thousand  five 
hundred  men,  defiled  before  Prince  Jerome  as  his  prisoners  of 
war.  The  other  fortresses  in  Silesia  were  in  succession  ra- 
pidly invested ;  Brieg  capitulated  in  a  short  time,  and 
Schwiednitz  soon  followed  her  example.  The  Prince  of  Pless, 
driven  from  the  positions  of  Frankenstein  and  Neurohde  by 
General  Lefebvre,  took  refuge  in  Glatz,  and  was  soon  after 
succeeded  in  the  command  by  Baron  Kleist.  The  activity 
and  energy  of  the  new  commander  kept  all  the  troops  under 
Jerome  Bonaparte  in  sufficient  employment ;  and  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  was  made  under  the  baron  to  surprise  and  re- 
take Breslaw.  The  siege  of  Niesse,  before  which  the  French 
Prince  was  encamped,  occupied  a  considerable  time  ;  and  al- 
though this  and  the  other  fortresses  were  at  length  forced  to  a 
capitulation,  the  bravery  and  perseverance  of  the  troops  and 
commanders  employed  in  their  defence,  redounded  to  the 
credit  of  their  firmness  and  loyalty.  By  the  prolonged  exer- 
tions in  defence  of  these  places,  an  object  highly  desirable  was 
effected— the  detention  of  a  great  body  of  forces  from  joining 
the  French  armies  in  Poland,  a  striking  contrast  was  exhibited 
to  that  precipitation  and  baseness  with  which,  in  other  pro- 
vinces of  the  unfortunate  Prussian  monarchy,  fortresses,  im= 
pregnable  for  their  situation,  and  furnished  with  every  means 
of  protracted  defence,  had  been  surrendered"  almost  upon  the 
first  summons. 

While  Silesia  was  thus  in  a  state  that  must  insure  its  ulti- 
mate reduction,  unless  the  fortune  of  war  should  exhibit  a 
most  important  reverse  on  the  great  theatre  of  hostility,  the 
French  armies  were  employed  in  prosecuting  the  sieges  of 
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Stralsund,  Colberg,  and  Dantzic,  the  possession  of  the  Utter 
of  which  cities  was  justly  deemed  oi  extreme  consequence. 

The  idea  of  the  restoration  of  the  kingdom  oi'  Poland,  it'  it 
had  been  ever  seriously  entertained,  was  now  apparently  aban- 
doned. Whether  it  was,  that,  having  been  repeatedly  de- 
ceived by  sovereigns,  their  pledges  were  no  longer  received 
by  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  with  any  confidence  ; 
whether  policy  was  speedily  found  to  require  the  renunciation 
of  a  project  by  Bonaparte  which  he  really  had  intended  to 
accomplish  ;  or  whether  the  boasted  constitution  of  Poland 
had  no  hold  on  the  poor  man's  heart  to  nerve  his  arm  for  its 
recovery  ;  it  appears  that  few  of  the  Poles  contributed  to 
swell  the  French  armies  ;  and  that,  for  the  restoration  of  Po- 
land in  its  former  integrity,  was  substituted  a  government  of 
the  Prussian  districts  of  that  country,  accompanied  with  no 
specious  pretensions  to  liberty  and  independence,  though 
judiciously  enough  contrived  as  a  provisional  administration. 
The  representations  of  Austria,  whose  military  establish- 
ments had  been  placed  by  the  Archduke  Charles  on  a  footing 
of  high  respectability,  could  not,  it  may  be  presumed,  be 
safely  neglected.  She  had  a  formible  army  in  Gallicia,  con- 
vertible to  the  emergency  of  circumstances,  and  capable  of 
almost  indefinite  increase,  from  the  existing  regularity,  econo- 
my, and  resources  of  her  establishments.  In  the  situation  of 
Bonaparte,  the  interposition  of  this  force  might  be  supposed 
capable,  not  merely  of  preventing  the  re-establishment  of  the 
monarchy  of  Poland,  but  of  cutting  off  his  retreat  to  France, 
and  thus  subverting  for  ever  the  fabric  of  ambition  which  he 
had  been  so  many  years  in  raising.  But  the  perils  and  la- 
bours, the  achievements  and  glories,  of  so  long  a  period,  were 
not  thus  rashly  to  be  ventured  for  an  enterprise,  which  to  him 
was  of  trifling  importance.  On  the  subject  of  Austria  it  may 
be  further  observed,  that  the  exertions  of  the  Archduke 
Charles,  in  his  chief  military  superintendence  of  the  empire, 
were  incessant  and  invaluable.  Those  whose  conclusions 
were  generally  directed  by  their  wishes,  and  whose  wishes 
were  ardent  for  the  subversion  of  the  colossal  power  which 
now  threatened  to  bestride  the  continent,  eagerly  inferred 
that  these  exertions  on  the  part  of  Austria,  were  intended  for 
something  more  than  to  cause  her  neutrality  to  be  respected, 
and  every  rumour  of  a  reverse  sustained  by  Bonaparte  was 
followed  by  another,  circulated  with  equal  confidence,  that  the 
Emperor  Francis  was  coming  forward  to  complete  the  tri- 
umph of  the  allies.  What  might  have  been  the  result  of  those 
reverses,  had  they  actually  taken  place,  and  how  far  they  might 
have  induced  the  Austrian  government  to  deviate  from  its 
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neutrality,  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  The  secrets  of  cabi- 
nets are  explored  with  difficulty,  and  their  mere  professions 
of  attachment  are  certainly  little  to  be  relied  upon.  Austria, 
however,  had  felt  what  it  was  to  fall  under  the  weight  of  the 
energies  of  France.  She  might,  at  the  same  time,  not  bear  so 
strong  a  spirit  of  revenge  and  antipathy  as  was  imagined, 
against  an  enemy,  who,  after  over-running  her  provinces  and 
capital,  by  no  means  inflicted  the  extremity  of  vengeance,  and 
who,  though  he  retained  much  of  his  conquest,  also  restored 
much  which  he  could  never  have  been  compelled  to  abandon. 
In  addition  to  all  these  considerations,  the  ancient  disgusts 
between  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  states  and  governments 
must  have  been  still  extremely  operative  ;  and  to  this  feeling 
of  almost  inborn  origin,  was  added,  by  Austria,  that  retro- 
spect of  events,  in  the  course  of  which  she  had  been  sacrificed 
to  the  timid  policy,  or  rather  grovelling  interest,  of  the  King 
of  Prussia.  Bonaparte,  whose  knowledge  of  human  nature 
appeared  little  inferior  to  his  military  skill,  might  feel  himself 
tolerably  easy,  with  respect  to  the  designs  of  Austria,  though 
providence  required  that  her  motions  should  be  observed  with 
that  vigilance  which  is  ever  alive  to  contingencies  ;  and  in  the 
course  of  this  campaign,  she  adhered  steadily  to  her  system 
of  neutrality,  taking  no  measures  that  could  reasonably  excite 
offence  or  alarm. 

From  the  battle  of  the  26th  of  December,  nothing  material 
occurred  between  the  grand  armies,  till  the  25th  of  January. 
The  French  troops  were  in  cantonments,  and  the  emperor 
was  at  Warsaw,  regulating  every  process  necessary  for  the 
supply  of  their  magazines,  and  diffusing  order  and  animation, 
from  this  point  of  his  residence,  through  every  department  of 
his  government.  The  Prince  of  Ponte  Corvo  had  taken  pos- 
session of  Elbing,  and  the  country  situated  on  the  borders  of 
the  Baltic.  Being  informed  that  a  Russian  column  had  ad- 
vanced to  Liebstadt,  beyond  the  Passarge,  and  had  made 
prisoners  a  party  of  the  advanced  posts  of  the  cantonments,  he 
immediately  quitted  Elbing,  and  arrived  at  Mohrungen  on 
the  26th  of  January,  just  as  the  general  of  brigade,  Picton, 
was  attacked  by  the  Russians.  A  village,  defended  by  three 
Russian  battalions,  supported  by  three  others,  was  immedi- 
ately ordered  by  the  marshal  to  be  attacked,  and  the  contest 
which  ensued  was  extremely  fierce  and  animated.  The  eagle 
of  the  ninth  regiment  of  French  infantry  was  taken  by  the 
Russians,  who,  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  had  the  prospect 
of  obtaining  a  most  brilliant  victory.  The  sense  of  disgrace 
in  which  the  final  loss  of  their  standard  would  have  involved 
the  French  regiment,  produced  exertions  which  gave  a  turn  to 
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the  fortune  of  the  day.  They  precipitated  themselves  with 
inconceivable  ardour  on  the  Russians,  who  were  unable  to 
resist  the  shock,  and  in  the  rout  which  ensued,  were  obliged 
to  abandon  the  captured  eagle.  During  this  transaction  in  one 
part  of  the  field,  the  French  line  was  formed  in  another,  and 
attacked  that  of  the  Russians,  which  was  advantageous^ 
posted  on  an  eminence.  The  fire  of  the  musketry  was  at  what 
in  the  language  of  war  is  called  point  blank  distance,  where 
every  shot  takes  effect,  and  the  firmness  and  vigour  of  the  ac- 
tion rendered  the  result  highly  dubious  ;  when  General  Dupont 
suddenly  appeared,  and  took  part  in  the  engagement.  The 
right  wing  of  the  Russians  was  turned  by  this  corps,  and  the 
impetuosity  of  the  attack  made  upon  them  by  the  32d  regi- 
ment wras  irresistible.  The  Russians  were  obliged  to  fly,  and 
were  followed  till  the  advance  of  night  put  an  end  to  the  pur- 
suit. Several  howitzers  were  left  by  them  upon  the  field  of 
battle,  with  about  twelve  hundred  killed  and  wrounded  ;  and 
thirteen  hundred  Russians  were  made  prisoners  of  war. 

About  the  close  of  the  month  of  January,  Bonaparte  quitted 
Warsaw,  and  joined  his  army  ;  the  corps  of  Marshal  Ney  was 
formed  in  order  of  battle  en  the  left,  that  of  Soult  on  the 
right,  and  that  of  Augereau  in  the  centre,  the  imperial  guard 
constituting  the  reserve.  Gutstadt  was  the  centre  of  the  Rus- 
sian magazines,  and  orders  were  given  to  Marshal  Soult  to 
march  towards  it,  and  to  make  himself  master  of  the  bridge 
of  Bergfried.  General  Guyot  was  accordingly  despatched 
with  the  light  cavalry  to  Gutstadt,  where  he  succeeded  in 
capturing  a  great  part  of  the  Russian  baggage,  with  sixteen 
hundred  prisoners,  and  after  an  obstinate  conflict  the  bridge 
of  Bergfried  was  taken.  Marshal  Ney,  in  the  mean  time, 
made  himself  master  of  a  wood,  which  covered  the  right  wing 
of  the  Russians.  An  important  position  was  gained  also  by 
the  division  of  St.  Hilaire  ;  and  several  squadrons  of  dra- 
goons, under  the  Duke  of  Berg,  cleared  the  plain  of  the  Rus- 
sians in  front.  On  the  ensuing  morning,  the  different  corps 
of  the  French  army  were  early  on  their  march  towards 
Landsberg,  Heilsburg,  and  Wormdit.  In  the  course  of  this 
day,  two  regiments  of  Russian  infantry  were  nearly  all  de- 
stroyed or  taken,  near  Glandau,  together  with  their  cannon 
and  colours ;  and  Hoff,  a  place  of  such  importance  that  ten 
battalions  were  appointed  by  the  Russians  to  defend  it,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

These  contests  occurred  early  in  the  month  of  February, 
and  the  evening  of  the  6th  came  on  while  both  armies  were 
in  presence  of  each  other:  during  the  night,  the  Russians 
resumed  their  retreat,  and  took  up  their  position  behind  Ey- 
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lau.  At  a  short  distance  from  this  place  there  is  a  flat,  at  the 
summit  of  an  eminence,  which,  as  it  commands  the  entrance 
into  the  town,  it  was  deemed  necessary  by  the  French  Empe- 
ror to  gain.  The  Russian  troops,  who  were  in  possession  of 
this  commanding  position,  were  thrown  into  considerable  con- 
fusion, by  an  attack  made  upon  them  under  the  direction  of 
Marshal  Soult  ;  but,  by  a  well-timed  and  admirably-conducted 
charge  from  a  body  of  the  Russian  cavalry,  some  of  the 
French  battalions  thus  employed  were  completely  thrown  into 
disorder.  During  this  vicissitude  of  fortune,  the  result  of 
which  was  the  continued  possession  of  the  eminence  by  the 
Russians,  the  troops  came  to  action  in  Eylau.  Several  regi- 
ments had  been  posted  in  a  church  and  church-yard,  which 
were  maintained  by  the  Russians,  with  extraordinary  pertina- 
city, and  occasioned  on  both  sides  the  most  dreadful  carnage 
till  about  ten  o'clock  at  night,  when  they  were  abandoned  to 
the  French.  The  division  of  Le  Grand  passed  the  night  in 
front  of  the  village  ;  that  of  St.  Hilaire  was  on  the  right ;  Au~ 
gereau  was  posted  on  the  left  ;  the  corps  of  Davoust  began  its 
march  early  on  the  ensuing  morning  of  the  8th,  with  a  view 
to  fall  on  the  left  of  the  Russians  ;  while  that  of  Ney  was  on 
its  march  to  outflank  them  on  the  right.  At  day-break  the 
attack  commenced,  on  the  part  of  the  Russians,  by  a  canno- 
nade, directed  against  the  division  of  St.  Hilaire.  Bonaparte 
commanded  in  person  at  Eylau,  and  stationed  himself  at  the 
church,  which  had  been  so  obstinately  defended  the  preceding 
day,  whence  he  gave  orders  for  the  corps  of  Augereau  to  ad- 
vance with  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  to  cannonade  the  emi- 
nence which  had  before  been  unsuccessfully  attempted.  The 
Russian  army  was  formed  in  columns,  and  being  only  at  the 
distance  of  half  a  cannon  shot  from  the  assailants,  every  ball 
took  effect.  To  terminate  the  carnage  occasioned  by  this 
dreadful  cannonade,  the  Russians  attempted  to  surround  the 
left  wing  of  the  enemy.  The  corps  under  Davoust  wTere  at 
this  moment  perceived  by  the  Russian  commander  to  be  in  a 
situation  highly  favourable  to  an  attack,  and  stood  exposed  to 
the  danger  of  being  assailed  by  the  whole  force  of  the  Russian 
army  ;  to  prevent  the  disaster  that  must  inevitably  have  en- 
sued, Augerau  advanced  in  columns  across  the  plain  to  attack 
the  centre  of  the  Russians,  and  thus  to  divide  their  attention. 
The  division  of  St.  Hilaire  approached  on  the  right,  and  was 
endeavouring  to  form  a  junction  with  Augereau  :  during  the 
manoeuvres  necessary  for  effecting  this  object,  a  heavy  fall  of 
snow  intercepted  the  view  of  the  French  divisions  ;  their  point 
of  direction  was  lost ;  and  the  columns  deviating  to  the  left, 
were  exposed  for  a  considerable  time  to  extreme  uncertainty 
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and  danger.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  storm,  which  lasted  for 
more  than  half  an  hour,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Berg,  immedi- 
ately perceiving  the  destruction  to  which  the  French  columns 
wire  exposed,  and  from  which  nothing  but  the  boldest  manceu- 

s  could  rescue  them,  instantly  advanced  at  the  head  of  his 
cavalry,  with  Marsha]  Bessieres  and  the  imperial  guard,  to 
the  support  of  St.  Hilaire's  division,  and  attacked  the  main 
body  of  the  Russians  :  by  this  vigorous  and  unexpected 
movement  the  Russians  were  thrown  into  disorder,  and  sus- 
tained the  most  dreadful  slaughter;  two  of  their  lines  were 
penetrated,  and  the  third  was  preserved  entire  only  by  the 
support  derived  from  an  adjoining  wood.  This  splendid  and 
successful  operation  was,  however,  by  no  means  decisive  of 
the  fate  of  the  day;  the  Russian  army  still  resisted,  with  a 
firmness  and  perseverance  which  rendered  the  contest  long 
doubtful :  for  twelve  hours,  three  hundred  mouths  of  fire 
were  scattering  death  in  every  direction  on  the  scene  of  con- 
flict and  horror.  The  success  of  Marshal  Davoust  at  length 
gave  a  preponderance  to  the  scale  on  the  side  of  the  French 
army  ;  his  march  had  been  retarded  by  several  falls  of  snow, 
and  the  junction  of  his  columns  proved  an  affair  of  extreme 
difficulty,  but  at  length  he  was  enabled  to  out-flank  the  Rus- 
sians, and  to  gain  possession  of  the  level  on  the  summit  of  the 
eminence.  This  position  was  disputed  with  all  the  vigour 
and  ardour  of  military  combat ;  and  after  the  Russians  had 
been  obliged  in  the  first  instance  to  abandon  it,  they  attempted 
to  recover  their  lost  ground  with  a  vehemence  bordering  upon 
rage,  and  a  perseverance  approaching  to  desperation  ;  their 
reiterated  attempts  were,  however,  found  to  be  ineffectual,  and 
they  were  obliged  finally  to  quit  the  field,  and  to  secure  as 
orderly  a  retreat  as  possible. 

The  battle  of  Eylau  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
vigorous  and  obstinately  contested  battles  in  the  history  of  the 
war ;  it  was  celebrated  at  Warsaw  and  at  Paris,  with  the 
usual  accompaniments  of  triumph,  and  the  loss  of  the  Russians 
was  'stated  in  the  French  bulletin  at  seven  thousand  killed, 
twelve  thousand  prisoners,  and  an  equal  number  put  hors  de 
combat.  On  the  same  authority  it  is  asserted  that  the  Rus- 
sians lost  forty-five  pieces  of  cannon,  and  eighteen  colours  ; 
and  that  the  French  Emperor,  neither  in  this,  nor  in  any  other 
battle  where  he  commanded,  ever  lost  any  cannon.  The  loss 
of  the  French  was  admitted  in  their  own  accounts  to  be  very 
severe,  and  General  Benningsen  estimates  that  loss  at  thirty 
thousand  killed,  twelve  thousand  wounded,  and  two  thousand 
prisoners  !*     That  the   victory  rested   with  the  French    can 
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scarcely  be  doubted,  as  the  possession  of  the  town,  and  of  the 
eminence  which  commanded  it,  remained  indisputably  with 
them,  and  they  continued  on  the  field  of  battle  for  some  days 
after  the  Russians  had  found  it  expedient  to  retreat  behind 
the  river  Pregel.  That  no  considerable  permanent  or  im- 
mediate advantages  resulted  from  their  success  is  equally  clear, 
as,  instead  of  passing  the  Pregel  in  pursuit  of  a  routed  army, 
and  pushing  on  to  Koningsberg,  they  were  content  to  retrace 
their  steps  to  their  former  cantonments. 

The  havoc  resulting  to  both  armies  from  this  sanguinary 
contest,  occasioned  great  exertions  to  be  made  for  reinforce- 
ments. The  Emperor  Alexander  and  the  the  Archduke  Con- 
stantine  not  long  after  joined  the  Russian  army  with  upwards 
of  sixty  thousand  troops  ;  and  the  efforts  of  Napoleon  to  re- 
pair his  loss,  and  accumulate  a  force  equal  to  the  great  strug- 
gle which  still  remained,  were  unremitting.  The  greater 
part  of  the  8th  corps  of  the  grand  army,  which  had  been  em- 
ployed under  General  Mortier,  in  the  north  of  Germany,  was 
ordered  to  march  to  the  more  critical  theatre  of  hostility  ; 
and  from  the  different  recruiting  stations  throughout  France, 
and  the  conquered  countries,  reinforcements  were  continually 
despatched  to  join  the  imperial  standard  on  the  Vistula. 

The  French  army  now  bent  its  efforts  with  increased  vigour 
against  the  fortress  of  Dantzic.  This  place  had  been  for  some 
time  invested,  but  the  siege  was  now  urged  with  extreme  pres- 
sure and  perseverance.  The  garrison  consisted  of  sixteen 
thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  the  Prussian  General 
Kalkreuth,  an  officer  of  tried  loyalty  and  skill.  The  troops 
who  surrounded  the  place  consisted,  in  a  great  degree,  of  the 
auxiliaries  of  France,  of  different  prejudices,  habit,  and  lan- 
guages,, but  whose  efforts  under  the  direction  of  Marshal  Le~ 
febvre,  were  effectually  combined  by  a  happy  union  of  encou- 
ragement and  discipline,  and  who,  in  repelling  the  sorties  of 
the  besieged,  and  in  advancing  the  progress  of  the  works,  dis- 
played astonishing  skill  and  alacrity.  The  exertions  of  the 
commander  of  the  fortress  were,  on  the  other  hand,  no  less 
striking  and  meritorious  ;  and  his  vigilance  and  energy  in  this 
situation  of  high  responsibility  were  in  incessant  operation.  On 
the  24th  of  April  the  bombardment  began.  On  the  night  of 
the  29th,  Marshal  Lefebvre,  having  conceived  the  garrison  to 
be  sufficiently  weakened,  and  the  fortifications  so  much  im- 
paired as  to  justify  the  attempt,  ordered  the  storming  of  the 
fortress.  The  governor,  however,  was  well  prepared  to  resist 
the  assailants,  whose  stratagems  were  unable  to  deceive  him 
with  regard  to  the  real  point  of  attack,  and  repelled  the  effort 
made  by  the  enemy,  with  the  most  dreadful  carnage.     This 
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overthrow  was  far  from  preventing  a  renewal  of  the  enterprise, 
and  no  less  than  three  separate  attempts  were  made  on  this 
fatal  night,  to  get  possession  of  the  citadel.  The  skill  of  the 
commander,  however,  and  the  exertions  of  the  garrison,  com- 
pletely defeated  each  :  after  the  loss  of  an  immense  number 
of  lives  the  attempt  was  abandoned,  and  the  assailants  were 
obliged  to  take  shelter  uuder  cover  of  their  works. — An  ar- 
mistice of  four  hours  was  soon  after  agreed  upon  between  the 
hostile  commanders,  and  the  work  of  destruction  was  sus- 
pended by  a  solemn  pause  for  the  burial  of  the  dead.  The 
struggles  of  the  garrison  were  not  viewed  with  indifference  by 
the  commanders  of  the  allied  armies,  and  two  attempts  were 
made  to  throw  succours  into  the  fortress  and  to  raise  the  siege, 
but  both  of  them  without  success.  The  moment  was  now 
therefore  rapidly  approaching,  in  which  all  the  valour  and  ex- 
ertions of  the  garrison  would  be  unavailing  ;  nearly  a  thousand 
houses  had  been  destroyed  in  the  town,  and  the  distress  of  the 
inhabitants  was  extreme.  The  troops,  exhausted  by  a  series 
of  efforts,  interrupted  only  by  short  periods  of  repose,  were 
not  only  thinned  in  numbers,  but  scarcely  able  to  support  any 
longer  those  privations  and  difficulties  which  daily  increased. 
The  works  of  the  enemy  were,  in  the  meantime,  proceeding 
with  rapidity ;  the  covered  way  was  now  completed  ;  the 
preparations  for  passing  the  fosse  were  finished,  and  on  the 
21st  of  May  every  thing  was  prepared  for  the  assault — when 
General  Kalkreuth  intimated  to  the  French  commander  that 
he  was  willing  to  capitulate,  on  the  same  conditions  as  he  had 
himself  formerly  granted  to  the  garrison  of  Mayence.  This 
proposition  was  acceded  to  without  hesitation  j  and  on  the 
27th  of  May,  the  garrison,  reduced  from  sixteen  thousand  to 
nine  thousand  men,  with  their  general  at  their  head,  marched 
out  of  the  fortifications  with  all  the  honours  of  war,  and  were 
permitted  to  go  wherever  their  inclination  and  convenience 
dictated,  engaging  only  not  to  serve  against  France  for  the  en- 
suing twelve  months.  Dantzic,  at  the  time  of  its  surrender, 
possessed  eight  hundred  pieces  of  artillery,  and  magazines 
and  stores  of  every  description.  Its  principal  advantage, 
however,  to  the  conqueror,  lay  in  its  constituting  a  place  of 
the  first  order,  for  strength,  on  the  left  wingof  the  grand  army, 
while  the  centre  was  supported  by  Thorne,  and  the  right  by 
Praga. 

But  it  is  time  to  advert  to  other  incidents  of  the  extended 
and  destructive  hostility  in  which  Europe  was  now  involved. 
The  operations  of  the  8th  corps  of  the  grand  French  army  in 
the  north  of  Germany,  under  General  Mortier,  will  be  long 
remembered ;  their  exactions  and  depredations  on  the  devoced 
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towns  and  territories  of  this  country,  left  indelible  horror  on 
the  minds  of  the  unresisting  inhabitants.  After  a  system  of 
violence  and  rapine  had  been  sufficiently  organized  to  proceed 
with  little  military  impulse  in  Hamburgh,  Lubeck,  and  the 
various  other  places,  which,  in  their  turn,  became  the  victims 
of  imperial  plunder,  the  corps  of  Mortier  was  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed against  Swedish  Pomerania,  and  to  co-operate  with  Le- 
febvre  in  the  siege  of  Dantzic.  The  attempts  of  Bonaparte 
to  detach  the  King  of  Sweden  from  the  confederacy  had 
been  such  as  would  have  seduced  or  terrified  to  his  purpose 
a  man  of  less  firmness  and  perseverance  than  were  possessed 
by  this  young  monarch,  whose  ardour,  however,  it  will  be  ad- 
mitted, arose  on  some  occasions  to  something  not  very  differ- 
ent from  frenzy,  and  who  occasionally  appeared  as  intemperate 
as  he  had  been  persevering.  The  failure  of  the  overtures  of  the 
French  government  was,  in  January,  followed  by  the  seizure 
of  Anclam.  Grissewald  was  soon  taken  by  the  French  troops, 
and  Stralsund  itself  was  invested.  The  Swedish  army  at 
Stralsund  consisted  of  thirteen  thousand  Swedes,  and  four 
thousand  Prussians  ;  these  the  king  was  almost  in  daily  ex- 
pectation of  seeing  joined  by  a  very  considerable  British 
force,  which  might  qualify  him  to  take  the  field  for  active  op- 
erations against  the  enemy,  instead  of  confining  himself 
within  the  walls  of  a  fortress.  A  force  was  not  long  after 
landed  in  Rugen  and  Stralsund,  consisting  of  several  thou- 
sand foreign  troops,  under  a  British  commander,  and  con- 
stituting the  first  division  of  the  expected  armament;  but 
the  arrival  of  these  reinforcements  gave  no  immediate  interest 
to  the  affairs  of  the  north,  and  circumstances  very  speedily 
occurred  which  materially  changed  the  aspect  of  the  continent. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1806,  war  had  been  declared 
by  the  Porte  against  Russia.  The  conduct  of  the  Russian 
government  with  respect  to  the  Crimea  and  Georgia,  its  reite- 
rated attempts  to  recruit  its  force  in  the  seven  islands  from 
the  Turkish  provinces  in  the  Adriatic,  and  the  interference  of 
Russia  in  the  provincial  administrations  of  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia,  were  stated  in  a  manifesto,  published  by  the  cabi- 
net of  Constantinople,  as  the  grounds  of  this  hostility.  The 
troops  of  the  Asiatic  provinces  now  poured  into  the  capital, 
the  people  were  animated  by  the  exhortations  of  the  ulemas, 
and  the  forms  and  influence  of  an  impressive  superstition,  to 
resort  to  the  standard  of  Mahomet,  which  was  displayed 
against  its  mortal  enemies  ;  and  an  army  was  ordered  to 
be  collected  under  the  Grand  Vizier,  with  all  possible  expedi- 
tion. .  The  straits  of  the  Black  Sea  were  closed  against  all 
neutrals,  Tenedos  was  put  in  a  respectable  state  of  defence, 
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and  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles  committed  to  the  vigilance 
and  guardianship  of  a  Turkish  squadron.  In  the  mean- 
while, the  Russians  were  advancing  in  considerable  strength 
under  General  Michelson,  through  Moldavia  and  Wallachia. 
'J 'he  arms  of  Russia  met  with  little  resistance  in  these  pro- 
vinces. Choczim,  Jassey,  Bucharest,  and  various  other 
places,  fell  an  easy  prey,  and  magazines  were  established  in 
them  to  facilitate  operations,  which  might  be  required  against 
the  more  vital  parts  of  the  Turkish  empire.  To  promote  the 
success  of  Russia,  and  oblige  the  Turks  to  accede  to  terms  of 
accommodation,  by  which  a  force  would  be  released  from 
this  southern  warfare,  and  enabled  to  swell  the  Russian 
army  in  Poland,  a  British  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Sir 
John  Duckworth,  advanced  through  the  Dardanelles,  and  on 
the  20th  of  March  appeared  off  Constantinople.  Instead  of 
producing  accommodation  between  Russia  and  the  Porte,  a 
new  power  only  was  added  to  the  list  of  England's  enemies; 
commercial  relations  with  Turkey  were,  of  course,  immedi- 
ately closed  ;  the  British  agents  and  settlers  in  the  Turkish 
territories  were  exposed  to  considerable  annoyance,  and  the 
seizure  and  sequestration  of  English  property  at  Smyrna, 
Salonica,  and  other  places,  were  ordered  by  the  Porte,  with  a 
promptitude  which  precluded  all  opportunity  for  precaution. 
The  power  of  France  over  the  divan  became  materially 
strengthened  ;  Sebastiani,  the  French  ambassador  at  Con- 
stantinople, was  consulted  on  almost  every  emergency,  and  his 
influence  in  the  Turkish  capital  became  predominant  and  irre- 
sistible. In  this  war  between  Russia  and  the  Porte,  the  for- 
mer was  generally  successful,  and  to  add  to  the  disasters  of 
the  Turks,  an  insurrection  arose  during  its  progress,  owing 
to  some  new  regulations  in  the  dress  and  discipline  of  the 
troops,  which  terminated  in  the  deposition  and  violent  death 
of  the  Grand  Seignior  Selim  III.  and  the  proclamation  of 
Mustapha  IV. 

By  sea,  the  Russians  were  equally  successful  as  by  land, 
and  in  an  engagement  between  the  Russian  and  Turkish  fleets, 
fought  on  the  1st  of  July,  near  the  entrance  to  the  Dardanelles, 
the  Turkish  squadron,  consisting  of  eleven  sail  of  the  line, 
was  nearly  annihilated.  Circumstances,  however,  occurred, 
which  speedily  led  to  a  termination  of  these  hostilities. 

After  the  battle  of  Eylau,  and  during  the  siege  of  Dantzic, 
no  exertions  were  omitted  by  Bonaparte  which  could  add  se- 
curity to  his  positions.  The  left  wing  of  his  army'  was  sta- 
tioned on  the  Nogat,  a  river  branching  from  thi  Vistula  uear 
Marienberg,  and  its  position  reached  over  Ellnug  .-*nd  Bruns- 
berg,  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Passarge,  up  to    Wormdit. — 
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The  centre  was  placed  somewhat  upon  the  rear,  round  Leib- 
stadt  and  Morengen.  From  Gutstadt  the  army  stretched  itself 
above  Allenstein ;  and  the  right  wing  preserved  a  communi- 
cation with  the  left  of  Massena's  army,  whose  right  was  on 
the  Bug,  and  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Narew.  The  right 
wing  of  the  allied  army  was  stationed  near  the  Pische  Haff, 
and  stretched  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Passarge  to  Worm- 
dit.  This  wing  consisted  of  Prussian  troops,  admirable  for 
their  loyalty,  experience,  and  discipline.  At  Wormdit  the  po- 
sition of  the  Russian  army  commenced,  and  stretched  over 
Heilsburg,  Bartenstein,  and  Schippendall.  Each  wing,  as  well 
as  the  centre  of  the  Russian  army,  had  before  it  an  advanced- 
guard,  and  the  left  wing  was  commanded  by  Hettman  Platoff, 
whose  activity  often  led  him  to  push  his  parties  to  Ortelsburg, 
occasioning  not  unfrequent  skirmishes,  while,  in  every  other 
part,  there  prevailed  silent  vigilance,  and  solemn  preparation. 
A  considerable  corps  of  Russians  was  also  stationed  not  far 
fromthe  Narew.  On  the  part  of  the  French,  there  were 
also  various  distributions  of  force,  in  addition  to  the  grand 
army,  whose  positions  have  been  mentioned.  The  corps  em- 
ployed in  the  siege  of  Colberg  were  the  German  contingents 
and  Italians,  with  a  certain  number  of  French.  In  Silesia,  the 
troops  of  Bavaria  and  Wurtemburg  were  employed  in  reduc- 
ing the  fortresses  of  Neisse,  Cosel,  Glatz,  and  Silberberg. — 
Marshal  Brune  was  collecting  an  army  of  observation,  to 
consist  of  Spaniards,  Frenchmen,  and  Dutch,  near  Magde- 
burg :  another  was  formed  on  the  borders  of  Italy  and  Ger- 
many, connected  with  a  numerous  force  under  Marmont,  in 
Dalmatia.  The  surrender  of  Dantzic  added  considerably  to 
the  disposable  force  of  the  French,  but  did  not  appear  to  of- 
fer any  immediate  and  effectual  inducement  to  Bonaparte  to 
quit  his  almost  impregnable  positions.  Two  mighty  armies, 
however,  when  the  season  was  favourable  for  their  operations, 
could  not  be  long,  nearly  in  view  of  each  other,  without 
coming  to  the  alternative  of  pacification,  or  sanguinary  and 
destructive  hostilty  ;  and  as  the  confidence  still  entertained  by 
each  party  prevented  any  successful  attempts  at  negociations, 
circumstances  soon  occurred  which  drew  on  an  obstinate  and 
decisive  conflict. 

On  the  5th  of  June  the  grand  French  army  was  attacked 
by  the  allies  at  different  points  of  the  line.  On  the  right  of 
the  allies,  and  the  left  of  the  French,  twelve  Russian  and 
Prussian  regiments,  forming  two  divisions,  attacked  the  tete  du 
pont  of  Spanden,  on  the  Passarge,  which  was  defended  by  a 
regiment  of  light  infantry,  strongly  covered  by  intrenchments 
and  redoubts.     Seven  different  times  they  were  repulsed,  and 
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as  often  renewed  the  attack.  But  immediately  after  the  last, 
assault,  they  were  charged  by  a  regiment  of  French  dragoons, 
that  had  come  up  to  the  assistance  of  the  regiment  of  in- 
fantry, and  forced  to  abandon  the  field  of  battle,  with  a  severe 
loss  of  killed  and  wounded.  Two  divisions,  belonging  to  the 
centre  of  the  allied  army,  attacked,  at  the  same  time,  the  tete 
du  pont  of  Lomitten,  which  was  defended  by  a  brigade  of  a 
corps  of  Marshal  Soult  ;  and  after  a  gallant  struggle,  the 
Russian  general,  with  eleven  hundred  of  his  troops,  fell  in  the 
action,  which  terminated  in  favour  of  the  French.  At  the 
same  time,  General  Benningsen,  with  the  Grand  Duke  Con- 
stantine,  the  imperial  guard,  and  three  divisions  of  the  other 
troops,  attacked  the  French  line  at  Aldkirken,  Gudstadt,  and 
Wolfsdorf,  and  after  a  severe  contest,  obliged  the  French  ge- 
neral to  fall  back  to  Akendorf.  On  the  following  day,  the 
allies  attacked  the  6th  corps  of  the  French  army,  under  the 
command  of  Marshal  Soult  and  General  Marchand,  at  Dep- 
pen,  on  the  Passarge.  The  Russians,  in  the  action  of  this  day, 
lost  two  thousand  killed,  and  more  than  three  thousand 
wounded,  while  the  loss  of  the  French,  according  to  their  own 
statement,  was  extremely  trivial,  with  the  exception  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  prisoners,  taken  by  the  Cossacks,  who,  in 
the  morning  of  the  attack,  got  into  the  rear  of  the  French 
army. 

Bonaparte,  informed  of  the  movements  of  the  allies,  left 
Finkenstein  on  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  June  to  place  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  French  army,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
8th  advanced  to  Gutstadt,  with  the  corps  of  Marshals  Ney 
and  Lannes,  accompanied  by  this  guard,  and  the  cavalry  of  re- 
serve. Part  of  the  rear-guard  of  the  Russian  army,  compris- 
ing ten  thousand  cavalry,  and  fifteen  thousand  infantry,  took 
a  position  at  Glattau,  and  attempted  to  dispute  his  passage  ; 
but  the  Grand  Duke  of  Berg,  after  some  skilful  manoeuvres, 
drove  the  Russians  from  all  their  positions;  and  the  French, 
after  taking  a  thousand  prisoners,  entered  Gutstadt,  sword  in 
hand,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  On  the  10th,  the 
French  army  moved  towards  Heilsbergh,  and  on  its  advance 
to  this  place,  came  up  with  the  rear-guard  of  the  allied  army, 
consisting  of  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  thousand  cavalry,  and 
several  lines  of  infantry.  An  attack  was  immediately  com- 
menced by  a  division  of  the  French  dragoons,  and  a  brigade 
of  light  cavalry.  The  French  were  repulsed  again  and  again, 
and  as  often  renewed  the  attack.  At  two  o'clock,  the  corps 
under  Marshal  Soult  was  formed,  two  divisions  marched  to 
the  right,  and  a  third  to  the  left,  to  seize  on  the  edge  of  a 
wood,  the  occupation  of  which  was  necessary  in  order  to  sup- 
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port  the  left  of  the  cavalry.     Reinforcements  of  both  infantry 
and  cavalry  were  sent  to  the  rear-guard  from  the  main   body 
of  the  Russian  army,  which  was  posted  at  Heilsberg,  and  re- 
peated efforts  were  made  by  the  Russians,  supported   by  more 
than  sixty  pieces  of  cannon,  to  maintain  their  position  before 
that  town  ;   but  all  their  exertions  proved  unavailing,   and  at 
nine  o'clock    in  the   evening,  the    French  troops  found  them- 
selves under   the   Russian  intrenchments.     The    fusileers   of 
the  French  guard,  commanded  by  General   Savary,  were  put 
in- motion  to    sustain  the  division  of  Verdier  ;  and  some  of 
the  corps  of  infantry  of  the  reserve,  under  Marshal  Lannes, 
attacked  the  Russians  at  the  close  of  the  day,  and  succeeded 
in  cutting  off  their  communication  with  Lansber  g.     Bonaparte 
passed  the  11th  on  the  field,  in  front  of  Heilsberg.     He  there 
drew  up  the  different  corps  and  divisions  of  the  army  in  order 
of  battle,  that  the  war  might  be  terminated  at   once  by  a  de- 
cisive  engagement.     The   grand   army   of  the  Russians  was 
assembled  at  this  place,  where  the  magazines  were  established, 
and  where  they  occupied  a  position,  strong  by  nature,  and  fur- 
ther strengthened  by  the  labours  of  four  months.     At  four  in 
the  afternoon,  Bonaparte  ordered  Marshal  Davoust  to  charge 
in  front,  and  pushed  forward  the  left   wing  of  his    corps — a 
movement  which  brought  him  upon  the  lower  Alia,  and  block- 
ed up  the  road  from  Eylau.     To  every  corps  of  the  army  was 
assigned  its  proper  station,  and  thus  the  Russians  found  them- 
selves blockaded  in  their  intrenched  camp,  and  offered  battle 
on  the  ground  which  they  themselves  had  chosen.     At  the 
moment  when  the  French  were  making  their  dispositions,  the 
Russians  shewed  themselves  ranged  in  columns  in  the  midst 
of  their  intrenchments  ;  but  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  they  began 
to  pass  the  Alia,  abandoning  the  whole  of  the  country  to  their 
left,  and  leaving  their  magazines  and  wounded  to  the  disposal 
of  the   enemy.     In  the  different  actions,  from  the  5th  to  the 
12th,  according  to  the  French  accounts,  which  afford  the  only 
official  records  on  the  subject  of  this  short  compaign,  the  Rus- 
sian army  was  deprived  of  about  thirty  thousand  fighting  men  ; 
the  number  of  wounded,  left  prisoners  in   the  hands   of  the 
enemy,  amounted  to  between  three  and  four  thousand,  while 
the  loss  of  the  French,  as  stated  by  themselves,  amounted  to 
no   more  than  seven  hundred  killed,  two  thousand  two  hun- 
dred wounded,  and  three  hundred  prisoners.    On  the  12th,  at 
four   in   the  morning,  the   French   army  entered  Heilsberg, 
where  they  found  in  the  magazines  several  thousand  quintals 
of  grain,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  different  kinds  of  pro- 
visions.      A  division  of  dragoons,  and   a  brigade   of  light 
cavalry,  pursued  the  Russians  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Alia, 
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In  the  mean  time,  the  light  corps  of  the  French  army  advanced 
in  various  directions,  in  order  to  pass  the  Russians,  and,   by 
cutting  ofF  their  retreat  to  Koningsberg,  to  place  themselves 
between    the    Russian    army    and   their  magazines.     At  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same   day,  the   French   arms 
had  advanced  to   Eylau,  and  taken  up  their  head-quarters  at 
that  place.     Here  the  fields  were  no  longer  covered  with  ice 
and  snow,   but   on  the   contrary  presented  one    of   the  most 
beautiful    scenes   in  nature.     The   country    was   every   where 
adorned    with   woods,   intersected  by  lakes,  anel  enlivened  by 
handsome   villages.     On  the  13th,  while  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Berg,  and  the    Marshals   Soult  and  Davoust,  had  orders  to 
manoeuvre  before  Koningsberg,  Bonaparte,  with  the  corps   of 
Nev,  Lannes,  Mortier,  the  imperial  guard^  and  the  first  corps, 
commanded  by  General  Victor,  advanced  to  Friedland.     On 
the  same  day,  the  9th  regiment  of  hussars  entered  that  town, 
but  was  driven  out  of  it  again  by  three  thousand  Russian 

cavalry. 

On  the  14th,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of   Marengo,  a 
circumstance  ol  which  the  French  Emperor  did  not  fail  to  re- 
mind his  troops,  and  which  naturally  produced  the  most  en- 
thusiastic recollections  and  exertions,  the  grand  struggle  took 
place  :  Ney  was  on  the  right  wing,  supported  by  the  dragoons 
of  Latour  Maubourg ;  Launes  in  the  centre,  with  the  dragoons 
of  Lahousaye  behind  him,  and  the  Saxon  cuirassiers  ;  Mortier 
was  on  the  left  wing,  supported  by  the  cavalry  of  Grouchy  ; 
and  the  grand  reserve  was  formed  of  the  corps  of  General 
Victor,  and  the  imperial  guard.  The  Russian  army  was  fully 
deployed,  the  left  wing  extending  to  the  town  of  Friedland, 
and  its  right  reaching  a  mile  and  a  half  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion.    The  position  taken  by  General  Benningsen  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Alia,  presented  to  the  eye  the  appearance  of  one 
continued  plain,  but  it  was  intersected  by  a  deep  ravine  full  of 
water,  and  almost  impassable.     This   ravine  ran  in  a  line  be- 
tween Domnow  and  Friedland,  where  it  formed  a  lake  to  the 
left  of  that  place,  and  separated  the  right  wing  of  the  Russians 
from  the  centre.     A  thick  wood,  at  the  distance  of  about  a 
mile   and  a  half  from  Friedland,  on  more  elevated  ground, 
fringed  the  plain  of  the  Alia,  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  semi- 
circle, except  at  its  extremity  at  the  left,  where  there  was  an 
open  space  between  the  wood  and  the  river.     In  the  front  of 
the  wood,  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  and  nearly  opposite  the 
centre  of  the  army,  was  the  small  village  of  HeinrichdorfF. 
The  field  of  battle  lay  between  the  left  of  this  village  and  the 
Alia,  to  the  south  of  Friedland.^     Bonaparte,  having  recon- 
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noitred  the  position  of  the  enemy,  determined  to  attempt  the 
town  of  Friedland  ;  and  having  changed  his  front,  ordered  the 
extremity  of  the  right  wing,  under  Marshal  Ney,  to  advance 
to  the  attack.  At  half  past  five  in  the  morning  the  battle  com- 
menced ;  the  firing  of  twenty  cannon  from  a  battery  forming 
the  signal  of  attack.  At  that  moment,  the  division  under 
General  Marchand,  co-operating  with  Marshal  Ney,  advanced 
sword  in  hand.  When  the  Russians  observed  Ney  to  have 
quitted  the  wood  by  which  he  had  been  supported,  they  en- 
deavoured to  turn  his  left  by  several  regiments  of  cavalry, 
preceded  by  a  multitude  of  Cossacks,  but  owing  to  the  firm- 
ness of  the  dragoons  of  Latour  Maubourg,  they  were  repuls- 
ed. At  this  period  of  the  battle  the  Russian  cavalry  made  an 
impetuous  and  successful  attack  upon  the  enemy's  cuirassiers, 
and  pursued  them  as  far  as  Heinrichdorff.#  In  the  mean  time 
a  battery  was  erected  by  General  Victor,  in  his  centre,  and 
pushed  on  four  hundred  paces  by  General  Lennermont,  to  the 
extreme  annoyance  of  the  Russians,  and  which,  by  attracting 
their  attention  to  its  destructive  fire,  deranged  those  manoeuvres, 
which  might  otherwise  have  defeated  the  operations  of  Ney. 
The  Russian  troops  which  attacked  the  right  wing  of  this  gene- 
ral, were  received  upon  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  driven 
into  the  river  Alia,  where  thousands  perished  in  the  stream, 
while  numbers  escaped  by  swimming.  When  the  left  wing 
of  Ney,  however,  had  nearly  reached  the  works  which  sur- 
rounded the  town,  it  wTas  exposed  to  the  most  imminent  peril. 
The  imperial  Russian  guard,  which  had  been  here  concealed 
in  ambuscade,  suddenly  advanced  upon  the  French,  with  an 
impetuosity  which  threw  them  into  disorder,  and  had  nearly 
rendered  the  efforts  of  the  marshal  abortive.  The  division  of 
Dupont,  however,  which  formed  the  right  of  the  reserve, 
marched  against  the  Russian  guard,  who  performed  prodigies 
of  firmness  and  valour,  but  they  were  unable  to  resist  this 
effort  of  the  enemy ;  several  other  bodies  were  sent  from  the 
centre  of  the  Russian  army  for  the  defence  of  the  position  of 
Friedland  ;  but  the  impetuosity,  and  the  prompt  and  skilful 
operations  of  the  assailants,  supported  by  an  immense  artillery, 
triumphed  over  all  opposition.  Friedland  was  taken,  and  its 
streets  filled  with  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  The  centre,  under 
Marshal  Lannes,  was  now  engaged,  and  the  Russians  made 
several  attempts  against  this  corps,  similar  to  those  which  had 
failed  on  the  right  wing;  but  the  repeated  efforts  of  Russian 
bravery  were  unavailing,  and  served  only  to  continue  for  a 
longer  period  the  work  of  carnage.     The  battle  lasted  from 
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half  past  five  in  the  morning  till  seven  at  night.  Both  sides 
fought  with  extreme  intrepidity  and  obstinacy,  and  the  su- 
perior number  of  the  French,  with  an  impetuous  direction  of 
nearly  all  their  force,  towards  the  close  of  the  day,  upon  the 
centre  of  the  Russians,  decided  the  fate  of  the  contest.  The 
Russians  estimated  their  own  loss  at  not  less  than  ten  thousand 
men  ;  and  in  the  space  of  eleven  days  they  appear  to  have 
lost,  at  least,  twenty-seven  generals,  upwards  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred officers  killed  and  wounded,  and  forty  thousand  n>en.* 
On  the  part  of  the  French,  the  loss  did  not  exceed  five  hundred 
killed,  and  three  thousand  wounded.  Eighty  pieces  of  cannon, 
a  great  number  of  caissons,  and  several  colours,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  conquerors. |  Night  did  not  prevent  the  pursuit 
of  the  Russians,  who  were  followed  till  eleven  o'clock,  after 
which,  those  of  the  columns  which  were  cut  off  endeavoured 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  fords  over  the  Alia  to  pass  that 
river,  which  exhibited  to  the  victors,  on  the  ensuing  day, 
marks  of  the  total  discomfiture  of  the  allied  army.  On  the 
15th  the  Russians  continued  their  retreat  to  Wehlau,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Alia  and  the  Pregel,  where  the  columns  of 
the  French  speedily  arrived,  and  obliged  them  to  withdraw  to 
the  banks  of  the  Niemen. 

Near  this  river  several  newly  formed  divisions  of  the  Rus- 
sian troops  had  arrived  ;  and  General  Benningsen  still  che- 
rished the  expectation  that  he  should  soon  be  again  able  to 
advance  and  to  recover  from  the  enemy  the  advantages 
which  he  had  obtained.^:  This  expectation  was  however 
previously  disappointed,  for  on  the  18th  of  June,  the  retreat- 
ing army  approached  the  town  of  Tilsit,  and  after  transporting 
its  heavy  baggage  across  the  Niemen,  stationed  itself  on  the 
great  plain  on  the  right  of  the  town.  All  the  bridges  were 
destroyed  immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  Russian 
troops,  and  all  the  magazines  on  the  Alia  were  burnt  or  cast 
into  the  river.  On  the  16th  Bonaparte  threw  a  bridge  over 
the  Pregel,  and  took  up  a  position  on  the  eastern  side  of  that 
river  with  his  army.  The  defeat  of  Friedland  served  as  a 
signal  for  the  evacuation  of  Koningsberg,  and  the  garrison 
under  General  Lestoq  succeeded,  with  extreme  difficulty,  in 
joining  the  main  body  of  the  Russian  army,  while  the  fortress 
opened  its  gates  on  the  16th  to  the  French  corps  under 
Marshal  Soult.     At   this  place  were  found  several  hundred 

*  Lord  Hutchinson's  Speech  in  the  British  Senate,  February,  8,  1808. 
-  Seventy-ninth  French  Bulletin,  dated  Wehlau,  June  17,  1807. 
::  General   Benningsen's  Letter  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  dated 
Schierupischken,  June  17th,  1807. 
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thousand  quintals  of  com,  more  than  twenty  thousand  wound- 
ed Russians  and  Prussians,  and  all  the  arms  and  ammunition 
that  had  been  sent  to  the  Russians  by  England,  including  a 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  muskets  that  had  not  been  landed. 

On  the  19th,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Bonaparte, 
with  his  guard,  entered  Tilsit.  The  Russians,  pursued  after 
the  battle  of  Friedland  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Berg,  at  the  head 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  light  cavalry,  continued  their  retreat 
eastward.  The  Emperor  of  Russia,  who  had  remained  ior 
three  weeks  with  his  Prussian  Majesty  at  Tilsit,  left  that  place 
along  wTith  the  king  in  great  haste  ;  and  on  the  same  day  a 
suspension  of  hostilities  was  proposed  to  the  chiefs  of  the 
French  army  by  the  Russian  Commander-in-chief.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  position  an  armistice  was  concluded  at  Tilsit, 
on  the  22d,  by  which  it  was  settled,  that  hostilities  should  not 
be  resumed  on  either  side  without  a  month's  previous  notice  ; 
that  a  similar  armistice  should  be  concluded  between  the 
French  and  the  Prussian  armies,  in  the  course  of  five  days  ; 
that  plenipotentiaries  should  be  instantly  appointed  by  the 
different  parties,  for  the  salutary  work  of  pacification,  and  that 
there  should  be  an  immediate  exchange  of  prisoners. 

No  sooner  had  the  armistice  received  its  ratification,  than 
Bonaparte  put  forth  a  proclamation  to  his  troops,  congratulat- 
ing them  on  their  brilliant  successes,  and  pronouncing  them 
worthy  of  their  emperor  and  of  themselves.^ 


*  PROCLAMATION 

Of  the  Emfieror  and  King  to  the  Grand  Army. 

"  Soldiers, — On  the  5th  of  June  we  were  attacked  in  our  cantonments 
by  the  Russian  army.  The  enemy  mistook  the  causes  of  our  inactivity. 
He  found,  too  late,  that  our  repose  was  that  of  the  lion — he  regrets 
having  disturbed  it. 

"  In  the  affairs  of  Gutstadt,  Heilsburg,  and  the  ever  memorable  one 
at  Friedland — in  ten  days'  campaign,  in  short,  we  took  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  seven  standards  ;  killed,  wounded,  or  took  sixty 
thousand  Russians;  and  carried  off  all  the  enemy's  magazines  and  hos- 
pitals. Koningsberg,  with  the  three  hundred  vessels  that  were  there, 
laden  with  all  sorts  of  ammunition,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
fusils,  sent  by  England  to  arm  our  enemies,  all  fell  into  our  hands. 

"  From  the  banks  of  the  Vistula  we  have  reached  the  borders  of  the 
Niemen,  with  the  rapidity  of  the  eagle.  You  celebrated  at  Austerlitz 
the  anniversary  of  the  Coronation — You  celebrated  this  year,  in  an  ap- 
propriate manner,  the  battle  of  Marengo,  which  put  a  period  to  the  se- 
cond coalition. 

"  Frenchmen,  you  have  been  worthy  of  yourselves  and  of  me.— You 
will  return  to  France  covered  with  laurels,  and  after  having  obtained  a 
glorious  peace,  which  carries  with  it  the  guarantee  of  its  duration.  It  is 
time  that  our  country  should  live  at  rest,  secure  from  the  malignant  in- 
fluence of  England.  My  benefits  shall  prove  to  you  my  gratitude,  and 
the  full  extent  of  the  love  I  bear  you. 

m  (Signed)  "  NAPOLEON." 

Tilsit,  June  22dt  1807= 
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On  the  25th,  an  interview  took  place  on  the  Niemcn,  be- 
tween the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  the  Emperor  Alexander  : 
at  one  o'clock,  Bonaparte,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  his 
generals,  embarked  on  the  banks  of  the  Niemen  in  a  boat  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose.  They  proceeded  to  the  middle  of  the 
river,  where  General  Lariboissiere,  commanding  the  artillery 
of  the  guard,  had  caused  a  raft  to  be  placed,  and  a  pavilion 
erected  upon  it,  close  to  which  was  another  raft  and  pavilion 
for  his  majesty's  suite.  At  the  same  moment  the  Emperor 
Alexander  set  out  from  the  right  bank,  accompanied  by  the 
Grand  Duke  Constantine,  General  Benningsen,  and  a  number 
of  the  principal  officers  of  his  staff.  The  two  boats  arrived  at 
the  same  instant,  and  the  two  Emperors  embraced  each  other 
as  soon  as  they  set  foot  on  the  raft.  They  entered  the  saloon 
together,  and  remained  there  during  two  hours.  The  confer- 
ence having  terminated  with  the  happiest  result,  the  two  em- 
perors embarked,  each  in  his  boat,  and  returned  to  the  opposite 
shores.  "The  vast  number  of  persons  belonging  to  each  ar- 
my, who  flocked  to  both  banks  of  the  river  to  view  this  scene, 
rendered  it  more  interesting,  as  the  spectators  were  brave 
men,  who  came  from  the  extremities  of  the  world. #  While 
arrangements  were  making  for  the  preliminaries,  the  town  of 
Tilsit  became  the  abode  of  these  imperial  personages,  who,  to- 
gether with  the  King  of  Prussia,  cultivated  mutual  intercourse 
and  politeness.  Entertainments  were  given  in  rapid  succes- 
sion. The  troops  of  Marshal  Davoust  were  reviewed  by  Bo- 
naparte, in  the  presence  of  his  bother  sovereigns,  and  occa- 
sioned exchanges  of  compliments  in  the  different  parties,  pro- 
bably with  feelings  of  a  very  opposite  description.  The 
guards  of  the  respective  monarchs,  who  occupied  appropriate 
apartments  in  the  town,  vied  with  their  sovereigns  in  marks 
of  respectful  attention.  A  magnificent  dinner  was  given  by 
the  guards  of  Napoleon  to  those  of  Alexander  and  Frederick 
William  ;  at  this  entertainment  they  exchanged  uniforms,  and 
were  seen  in  the  streets  in  motley  attire,  partly  Russian,  partly 
Prussian,  and  partly  French.  During  these  interviews  and 
attempts  at  conciliation,  to  which  policy  was  presumed  to  be 
as  much  conducive  as  humanity,  the  arrangements  of  pacifica- 
tion were  completed,  and  on  the  9th  of  July  a  treaty  of  peace 
between  Russia  and  France  was  ratified.  The  two  emperors 
then  separated  with  mutual  expressions  of  attachment,  and 
after  exchanging  the  decorations  of  their  respective  orders. 
On  the  same  day  peace  was  signed  between  France  and 
Prussia. 

* 

*  Eighty -sixth  French  Bulletin,  dated  Tilsit,  June  25th,  1307. 
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By  the  latter  treaty  Prussia  was  deprived  of  all  her  territo- 
ries on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  and  of  all  her  Polish  pro- 
vinces, except  those  situated  betwixt  Pomerania  and  the  New- 
marke,  and  ancient  Prussia,  to  the  north  of  the  little  river 
Netz.  The  elector,  now  become  the  King  of  Saxony,  in  vir- 
tue of  a  treaty  entered  into  with  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  took 
also  the  title  of  Duke  of  Warsaw,  and  was  to  have  free  com- 
munication, by  a  military  road,  between  Saxony  and  his  new 
dominions,  which  were  to  consist  of  Thorn,  Warsaw,  and  the 
rest  of  Prussian  Poland,  except  that  part  which  is  to  the  north 
of  the  Bug,  and  which,  under  the  idea  of  establishing  natural 
boundaries  between  Russia  and  the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  was  in- 
corporated with  the  dominions  of  the  Emperor  Alexander. 
Dantzic  was  in  future  to  be  an  independent  town :  east  Fries- 
land  was  added  to  the  kingdom  of  Holland  :  a  new  kingdom, 
under  the  designation  of  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  was 
formed  of  the  provinces  ceded  by  the  Prussian  Monarch, 
and  others  in  the  possession  of  the  French  Emperor.  The 
recognition  of  Jerome  Bonaparte,  as  the  sovereign  of  this  new 
state,  also  of  the  Kings  of  Holland  and  Naples,  and  of  all  the 
present  and  future  members  of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
was  yielded  to  on  the  part  of  Prussia,  with  the  consent  to 
close  her  ports  and  become  a  party  in  the  maritime  war 
against  England.  By  the  publication  of  the  treaty  with  Rus- 
sia, which  was  for  some  time  delayed,  it  appeared  that  the 
two  emperors  mutually  guaranteed  to  each  other  the  integrity 
of  their  possessions,  and  of  those  of  the  other  powers  included 
in  the  treaty.  The  Kings  of  Holland,  Naples,  and  Westpha- 
lia, were  to  be  recognized  by  Russia  ;  the  offer  of  a  mediation 
to  effect  a  peace  between  France  and  England  was  accepted, 
on  the  condition  that,  within  one  month  from  the  ratification, 
England  should  admit  this  mediation.  It  was  also  stipulated 
that  hostilities  should  immediately  cease  between  Russia  and 
the  Ottoman  Porte  ;  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia  agreed  to 
accept  the  mediation  of  the  Emperor  of  France,  for  the  con- 
clusion of  a  peace  between  the  two  powers.  The  indepen- 
dence of  Dantzic  ;  the  military  high-way  between  Saxony  and 
the  Duchy  of  Warsaw  ;  the  annexation  of  part  of  Prussian 
Poland  to  the  empire  of  Russia  ;  formed  also  articles  in  the 
Prussian  treaty.  The  restoration  of  the  Dukes  of  Saxe  Co- 
bourg,  Oldenburg,  and  Mecklenburg  Schwerih,  to  the  quiet 
possession  of  their  dominions,  was  acceded  to  by  France. 
The  confederation  of  the  Rhine  was  explicitly  acknowledged 
by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  ;  who  engaged  equally  to  acknow- 
ledge the  princes  or  states  that  might  hereafter  be  added  to 
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this   union,    on  the  communication  of  such   change   by  the 
French  government. 

The  great  sacrifice  to  peace  was  of  course  made  by  the 
kingdom  of  Prussia,  which  was  reduced  at  once  from  the 
rank  of  a  primary  to  the  situation  of  a  secondary  power  of 
Europe  ;  and  all  that  had  been  done  for  the  augmentation 
and  aggrandizement  of  the  monarchy  by  the  Great  Frede- 
rick, in  the  course  of  twenty  years,  was  resigned  in  one  day. 
The  King  of  Prussia,  by  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  together  with 
an  immense  territory,  lost  nearly  the  half  of  his  yearly  reve- 
nues, and  five  millions  of  his  subjects.  On  the  whole,  Prus- 
sia was  brought  back  nearly  to  the  state  in  which  she  stood  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1772,  before  the  balance  of  Europe  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  infamous  partition  of  Poland.  It  could 
not  but  be  noticed  that  no  provisions  were  introduced  into  the 
published  treaty  respecting  Cattaro  ;  but  by  a  secret  treaty 
Russia  agreed  to  cede  Corfu,  and  the  Seven  Islands,  to  France, 
and  became  a  party  to  that  part  of  the  treaty  between  France 
and  Prussia,  by  which  the  vessels  and  trade  of  Great  Britain 
were  to  be  excluded  from  the  ports  of  the  Baltic.  These  cir- 
cumstances render  it  clear,  that  at  the  time  of  the  execution 
of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  many  of  its  provisions  remained  to  be 
explored,  and  served  to  shew  that  the  secret  articles  of  trea- 
ties are  not  unfrequently  of  more  importance  than  those  ex- 
posed to  public  view. 

The  King  of  Sweden  refused  to  accede  to  the  treaty  of 
Tilsit,  and  attempted  the  defence  of  Pomerania ;  but  being 
abandoned  to  his  fate  by  his  continental  allies,  his  efforts  were 
unavailing.  Gustavus,  however,  succeeded  in  withdrawing 
his  forces  from  Stralsund  before  the  enemy  was  apprised  of 
his  intention,  after  which  he  crossed  the  Baltic  and  returned 
into  Sweden. 
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